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CIVILIANS  IN  THE  FIELD 

TRADES   AND   CALLINGS   THAT 
MINISTER   TO   OUR   ARMY 

By  W.  G.   FITZ-GERALD 


SUMMING  up  a  record  Budget  of  five 
hundred  million  pounds,  the  Chan- 
cellor distinguished  between  this  War 
and  all  others.  We  were  fighting,  Mr. 
McKenna  said,  not  only  with  our  armed 
forces,  "  but  also  with  the  whole  financial 
and  productive  power  of  our  people."  Other 
Ministers  have  instilled  the  same  lesson.  This 
is  Freedom's  fight.  So  it  is  the  sacred  duty 
of  every  one  of  us  to  throw  himself  or  herself 
into  the  epic  struggle,  at  whatever  sacrifice. 

And,  speaking  for  Labour,  Mr.  Will  Crooks 
reminded  the  working-man  that  "  This  war 
is  a  family  afPair,  and  the  whole  Empire  stands 
united  before  the  world."  There  is  no  need 
here-  to  elaborate  the  fact  of  a  workshop  war, 
with  a  Ministry  of  Munitions  now  controlling 
four  thousand  factories,  to  say  nothing  of 
shell  and  gun  forges  overseas — in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  India. 

Lord  Kitchener  has  called  the  tool-setter 
a  soldier,,  the  fuse-maker  of  Woolwich,  too, 
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and  the  blast-furnace  man  of  Sheffield, 
Newcastle,  and  Glasgow%  Our  "  khaki  girls  " 
are   soldiers,  filling   cartridges  and  welding 

-  -  parts  of  planes  with  acetylene  flares.  Even 
school-children  are  enlisted  by  the  War 
farmer,  for  his  crop  is  a  factor  in  this 
enormous  strife.  It  must  be  realised  that 
w^ar  is  just  now  our  leading  business,  and 
apart  from  the  clang  of  it  at  home,  much  of 
the  nation's  labour  is  drawn  abroad  to  caie ' 
and  cater  for  our  colossal  and  ever-growing 
armies  in  the  field. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  uniformed 
soldiers  who  never  handle  a  rifle,  yet  their 
work  is  as  truly  vital  to  the  combatant  lines 
as  any  marksman  of  them  all.  "  Wanted — 
Men  used  to  Horses."  "  Wanted — General 
Engineering  Fitters."  "Wanted — Men  for 
the  Boot  Repairing  Companies."  And  khaki 
clerks  are  "w^anted" — whole  regiments  of 
them.  So  are  soldier  motorists  and  shoeing- 
smiths,  porters  for  the  Labour  Companies 
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cutlers    and    traders,    niecbanics,   artificers, 
interpreters  and  guides. 

Have  you  iieard  of  the  Hay  and  Straw 
Battalion,  or  of  skilled  armourers — men 
trained  at  Enfield  in  the  repair  of  damaged 
rifles,  pistols,  machine-guns  ?  The  armourer- 
private  takes  a  four  months'  course  in 
delicate  and  difficult  manipulation.  Then 
he  passes  into  depot  or  regiment  with  full 
sergeant's  rank.  The  broken  range-finder 
comes  to  him  for  mending,  so  does  the 
motor-cycle  of  the  dispatch-rider,  over  whom 
a  shell  burst,  or  who  fell  headlong  into  a  pit 
in  the  fitful  night  of  a  lurid  field. 


and  that  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  the 
laying  of  high-explosive  charges  under  the 
enemy's  lines. 

There-  are  military  police  in  the  war  zone 
towns  of  our  occupation — busy  Bethune, 
for  example,  at  the  foot  of  whose  hill  runs 
the  now  famous  La  Bassee  Canal.  One 
catches  the  perpetual  roll  of  guns,  and  the 
night  is  stabbed  with  flash  and  flare  of  shell 
and  star  rockets.  In  such  a  centre  as  this 
one  sees  the  "  civilian  soldier  "  at  his  best. 

Here,  too,  one  realises  the  business  side  of 
a  mighty  war,  and  the  employment  of  all 
sorts  of  unlooked-for  types,  from  the  soldier's 
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DISPATCH-RIDERS    BEING    DIRECTED    BY    A    FRENCH    SENTRY. 


Were  these  repairs  not  made  good,  new 
supplies  would  have  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Army  Ordnance  Corps,  and  that  would  be 
poor  management.  The  Navvies'  Corps  of 
Colonel  John  Ward,  M.P.,  are  known  at 
least  by  name,  for,  as  Lord  Derby  urged 
upon  these  tough  trench-diggers,  "  pick  and 
shovel  are  as  valuable  as  the  rifle  in  this  War." 

"Let  me  have  more  miners,"  was  Sir 
Douglas  Haig's  plea  to  the  War  Office  envoy 
at  Headquarters,  "  and  let  my  soldier-sappers 
come  back  to  their  regiments."  Whereupon 
Mr.  Eobert  Smillie,  President  of  the  Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain,  asked  for  10,000 
of  these  trained  "  moles  "  to  burrow  this  way 


barber  to  the  chiropodist,  the  inspector  of 
water  supphes,  the  trench  rat-catcher,  and  the 
man  who  wars  with  flies  as  a  member  of 
the  sanitary  squad.  In  the  cheerful  cafes 
of  Bethune  are  met  endless  files  of  khaki  non- 
combatants — butchers,  bakers,  and  cooks, 
engineers  of  the  mono-rails  that  carry  all 
things  from  ammunition  cases  to  a  wounded 
man,  road  repairers,  stretcher-bearers, 
baggage-drivers,  telegraphists,  wire-layers 
and  menders,  and  hands  of  every  grade 
from  whirring  shops  of  destruction  at  the 
base  depots  of  our  Army. 

"  Every  man  Avho  joins,"  the  Parliamentary 
Recrniting  Committee  pointed  out  long  ago, 
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TKLKGllAPIIISTS        TAKING         OIIDKHS       FROM        HP:AD- 
QUARTEKS    IN     AN    UNDKUGKOUND    DUG-OUT. 

"can  find  just  that  kind  of  work  for  whicli 
he  is  most  fitted  in  private  life."  He  may 
drive  a  London  bus  full  of  frozen  meat, 
straight  from  the  ship  at  quayside,  or,  as  a 
dentist,  he  can  cure  trench  toothache  in  the 
firing-line,  with  the  full  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  the  K.A.M.C. 

But  first  and  foremost  among  the  civilian 
armies  within  our  Army  must  come  the 
motor  drivers  who  pas§  in  perpetual  procession 
with  food  and  general  supplies  drawn  from 
ships  in  the  overseas  base.  This  is  indeed 
a  "petrol  war,"  in  which  spanners  come 
before  spurs,  and  the  big  gun  is  helpless 
without  a  big  lorry  to  wait  upon  it  and  stack 
reserves  of  shells,  which  are  renewed  as  they 
vanish,  day  and  night  without  any  inter- 
mission. 

No  wonder  there  are  training  schools  at 
home   for    military   chauft'eurs,   capable    of 


running  any  type  from  an  ambulance  to  a 
motor-filter  or  a  "  wireless  "  car.  There  are 
armoured  cars  that  fight,  staff  cars,  search- 
light cars,  and  cars  that  carry  the  3-inch 
"Archie,"  or  anti-aircraft  gun.  There  are 
travelling  workshops  of  the  Air  Service  with 
trailers  that  carry  wings  and  fuselage ; 
motor-forges,  too,  w  ith  dynamos  and  lathes, 
postal    and    general    supply    wagons,    and 
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omnibuses  for  rushing  troops  to  urgent  areas, 
or  back  and  forth  between  billets  and  the 
trench. 

Hence  this  unexampled  demand  for  drivers 
in  khaki,  able  mechanics  who  can  render 
first-aid  to  the  engine  and  keep  wear  and  tear 
within  reasonable  limits.  It  costs  £40  to 
"  re-shoe  "  a  heavy  motor  lorry  on  the  roads 
of  war.  Non-combatant  armies  at  home 
play  into  the  hands  of  civilian  soldiers  abroad, 
from  the  overseas  base  down  to  rail-head 
and  the  base  supply  depots  along  our  lines 
of  communication. 


and  barbed  wire,  from  drugs  and  new^  boots 
to  4 •7-inch  shrapnel  in  boxes  of  150  lb. 

The  driver  in  trouble — ditched,  let  us  say, 
or  broken  down — does  all  he  can  to  get  free, 
but  if  the  job  is  beyond  him,  he  calls  on  the 
M.T.O.  (Mechanical  Transport  Oih^^er),  the 
rescuer  and  surgeon  of  all  things  wheeled, 
from  the  steam  tractor  to  the  brigadier's 
racing  car.  Three  or  four  thousand  tons  of 
goods  are  forwarded  each  day  from  base 
depots  to  the  firing-line,  and  not  so  much  as 
a  teapot  or  a  tin  of  beef  may  go  astray. 

Officers   and  men  of   the  non-combatant 
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REPAIRED    BOOTS    ON    THEIR    WAY    BACK    TO    CAMP 
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The  Quartermaster-General  has  an  army 
of  his  ow^n,  to  handle  and  forward  to  the 
Front  the  necessary  shiploads  of  food 
and  stores.  Thousands  of  khaki  dockers, 
stevedores,  and  labourers  are  employed 
upon  the  busy  quays,  besides  officer  clerks  of 
many  grades,  who  make  up  the  ceaselegs 
stream  of  supply  columns  for  the  road. 
These  motor  drivers  have  a  hard  and 
perilous  life,  though  they  never  touch  a 
trigger  or  line  a  trench.  There  may  be  a 
hundred  lorries  in  a  convoy  laden  with  every 
conceivable  requisite,  from  bacon  to  bombs 


services  take  justifiable  pride  in  their  work, 
well  knowing  that  ultimate  victory  depends 
on  it.  The  sergeant  in  charge  of  a  garbage 
furnace  will  forfeit  a  pound  for  every  fly 
you  see,  or  the  least  suspicion  of  an  evil 
odour.  No  battery  major  who  ever  silenced 
the  enemy's  guns  could  be  more  pleased 
with  his  own  work  and  that  of  his  men  than 
is  this  hygienic  non-com. 

And  here  at  the  base  you  see  civilian 
soldiers  doing  duties  of  which  you  never 
dreamed.  The  great  work  of  the  army  of 
surgeons  and  their  orderlies,  and  that    of 
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A    SADDLER    AT    WORK    NEAR   THE    FRONT. 
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REV.    NOUMAN    JJOWEIi    AS    A     MOTOR    TRANSPORT 
DRIVER. 

the  chaplains  have  been  already  surveyed  in 
these  pages,  but  let  us  here  pause  to  consider 
the  Sanitary  Service,  which  has  wrought 
downright  miracles  in  a  preventive  way.  That 
great  physician  Sir  Janaes  Crichton-Browne 
reminds  us  that  if  sickness  in  our  vast  Army 
were  on  the  same  scale  as  in  the  South 
African  War,  we  should  now  be  more  than 
a  million  men  short  of  our  strength  at  this 
critical  time. 

We  have  staffs  which  do  nothing  but 
watch  the  water-supplies,  testing  samples 
both  chemically  and  bacterially  in  wondrous 
motor  laboratories.  Suspected  taps  are  hung 
with  labels  :  "  This  water  is  not  to  be  used 
until  chlorinated."  In  the  towns  and 
villages  of  our  occupation  we  have  scavenger 
squads  who  put  sewers  and  drains  in  order, 
and  dispose  of  rubbish  by  swift  and  scientific 
means  in  crude  furnaces  made  from  empty 
tins  filled  with  clay  and  with  ah'  spaces  left 
between. 


Then  attendants  are  needed  in  the  great 
rest  camps  where  the  tired  soldier  is  made  a 
new  man  and  returns  to  the  firing  -  line 
bright  in  body  and  soul.  In  one  converted 
dye  factory  thousands  of  our  lads  get  hot 
baths  in  the  old  vats,  whilst  their  uniforms 
are  treated  in  superheated  chests  and  then 
ironed  and  aired.  "  To-day  at  the  Front," 
says  a  famous  surgeon,  "we  have  less 
typhoid  than  measles."  Yet  when  we  took 
over  the  trenches  west  of  Ypres  typhoid  was 
endemic  in  the  villages. 

Tiiere  are  men  who  deal  with  the  ugly 
plague  of  flies  and  rats,  barbers  to  cut  our 
soldiers'  hair,  and  tailors  to  mend  clothes 
by  needle  or  machine.  You  will  see  skilled 
operatives  calmly  making  moulds  for  false 
teeth  within  actual  shell-fire  of  the  German 
lines.  "  Efficiency  with  economy "  is  a 
hackneyed  phrase.      It  is  hard  to  imagine 
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A    CAMP     BARBER    AT    WORK. 
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WORKING    A    CIRCULAR    SAW   WITH    AN    AMBULANCE  -CHASSIS    TO    CUT  TIMBER    FOR    ADDITIONAL  HOSPITAL 
ACCOMMODATION     "SOMEWHERE    BEHIND    THE    FIGHTING-LINE." 


this  desideratum  in  greater  perfection  than 
at  a  great  clearing-station  of  our  Army  in 
the  field. 

Thus  the  heat  from  rubbish-destructors 
supplies  hot  water  for  the  rest-house  baths. 
Nothing  is  wasted.  Ideas  are  encouraged  all 
through  these  non-combatant  branches. 
Here  is  a  tinsmith  in  khaki  converting  old 
tins  into  lanterns  and  candlesticks  for  the 
subterraneous   caves   of   siege   warfare,  and 


here  is  the  "  dump  '' — a  vast  shed  full  of 
broken  litter  from  those  endless  ditches  and 
the  No  Man's  Land  between  the  two  lines. 

Tattered  khaki  in  huge  mounds,  blankets 
and  stirrup-irons,  bayonets,  web-beltings, 
haversacks,  boots  and  trousers,  caps,  saddles 
and  bits,  horseshoes,  bridles,  and  trenching 
tools,  and  elsewhere  heaps  of  rifles  and 
machine-guns,  aeroplane  parts,  smashed 
periscopes,  and  clutter  it  would  puzzle  you 
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MEN    OF    THE    ARMY    SERVICE    CORPS    AT    WORK, 
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to  name.  This  storeliouse  of  ruin  must  be 
sorted  over,  and  the  ravage  of  war  made 
good  by  expert  statfs  here  on  the  spot. 

Our  Imperial  outgoings,  as  the  Premier 
said,  are  beyond  the  imagination  of  any 
financier.  Hence  the  need  for  thrift,  hence 
this  collection  of  battlefield  flotsam  by  the 
trainload — all  things  from  a  mine-thro wii;g 
catapult  to  a  field-kitchen  come  to  grief. 
The  "  old  clo'  base  "  employs  women.  Here, 
indeed,  in  the  heart  of  France  a  British 
industrial  town  appears,  full  of  repairing 
workshops,  factories,  and  stores.  In  one 
building  5000  pairs  of  boots  are  daily  cleaned. 


for  £40  a  ton  ?  Odds  and  ends  of  wood 
are  sawn  into  tent-pegs.  Old  oil  cans  are 
punched  with  holes  and  now  become  trench 
braziers—the  light  of  the  soldier's  life  on 
chilly  nights,  when  the  kettle  sings  on  top 
and  there  is  cheery  prospect  of  steaming  tea* 
Battered  mess-tins  are  cut  into  useful  labels. 
Scraps  of  leather  ar-e  saved  and  sold,  the 
saddest  tunic  doubly  washed  in  steam  by  a 
new  macliine,  and  then  pressed  and  mended, 
till  it  looks  like  a  new  garment  fresh  from 
the  looms  of  Leeds. 

The   fur  coats   are  cleaned   by  cylinders 
revolving  in  sawdust  baths,  and  they  emerge 
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OFFICERS    OF    THE    K.A.M.C.     AT    WORK. 
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softened,  and  repaired.  Here  also  are  domed 
ovens  w^here  six  hundred  khaki  bakers  turn 
out  100,000  loaves  every  twentyr-four  hours. 
There  are  women  saddlers  stitching  jerkily 
at  artillery  harness.  Other  w'omen  make 
gas  helmets  or  prepare  for  the  rag.  market 
uniforms  quite  beyond  repair.  Other  shops 
are  full  of  anupurers  mending  Maxims  and 
rifles  scarred  or  broken  by  the  daily  strafe. 
Even  field-guns  are  here,  often  with  pieces 
blasted  out  of  them,  or  else  so  wrecked'  as 
to  leave  only  the  wheels  for  possible  salvage. 
.  Nothing  is  too  mean  to  save,  be  it  only 
scrap-iron  or  woollen  rags.  Are  not  certain 
grades  of  the  last-named  sent  home  and  sold 


in  a  better  state  than  when  new.  All  this 
work  calls  for  khaki  recruits  of  special 
aptitude  and  training.  On  enlistment—as 
with  the  Boot  Eepairing  Corps—the  usual 
conditions  as  to  age,  height,  and  chest 
measurement  are  waived.  The  khaki  cobblers 
are  paid  at  Army  Ordnance  rates,  with  extra 
for  their  skilled  labour. 

The  Service  boot,  by  the  way,  is  the  best 
that  Northampton  makes,  yet  its  trench  life 
is  necessarily  brief.  Hence  the  lorry-loads 
of  derelicts  returned  to  these  Army  valets. 
Pairs  are  picked  out  as  by  some  clairvoyant 
sense.  Ten  sizes  are  sorted,  then  come 
deft  repairs  and  a  bath  of  castor  oil  given 
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BRITISH    ARMY    SHOESMITHS    "SOMEWHERE    IN    FRANCE/' 
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PUMPING    WATER   OUT    OF    A    TRENCH. 
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by  the  women  of  these  Ordnance  sheds. 
Our  lads  prefer  these  boots  to  new  pairs, 
so  easy  and  pliable  are  they  to  the  feet.  The 
factory  aims  at  three  soles  to  one  pair  of 
good  uppers— a  great  saving  to  the  nation  in 
times  of  short  supplies  and  vast  demand  by 
all  the  Allied  nations. 

In  these  economy-shops  you  wdll  see 
sorters  cutting  buttons  off  rejected  uniforms 
and  filling  sacks  with  their  harvest  for 
return  to  the  home  factories.  Or,  again, 
here  are  metal-workers  melting  down 
cartridge    cases    mth    ultra-Prussian    care. 


in  hospital,  his  notepaper,  and  final  discharge 
form.  Here  the  Jewish  private  gets  his 
khaki-bound  Prayer  Book  in  Hebrew  and 
English,  or  the  new  chaplain  receives  the 
short  service  for  the  burial  of  men  slain  in 
action. 

One's  brain  reels  contemplating  the  printed 
matter  used  by  the  British  Army  in  the  field 
to-day — forms  for  dispatches  and  requisitions, 
labels  for  all  things,  from  a  railway  truck 
to  a  W'ounded  man,  reward  notices  in 
French  and  Flemish,  offering  thousands  of 
francs  for  known  spies,  and,  on  the  hygienic 
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Every  trench  has  now  its  distinctive  name,  and  the  trench  sign-pahiter  is  here  seen  p^-eparing  the  signs  Tommy 
decides  upon  as  the  name  of  his  particular  beat. 


Nothing  must  be  lost  in  this  anxious  time. 
The  same  lesson  is  passed  on  to  thousands 
of  regimental  butchers,  bakers,  and  cooks — 
those  merry  fellows  whose  work  is  never 
done,  catering  for  the  hungry  soldier.  The 
Army  stationers  and  printers  have  the  same 
economic  theme — efficiency  first,  and  then 
economy.  It  will  be  news  to  most  people 
that  at  General  Headquarters  is  an  Army 
Stationer,  with  twenty  officers  and  260  men 
on  his  staff.  Here  are  printed  forms  for  all 
occasions,  from  the  recruiting  poster  to  a 
p3nsion  notice,  from  the  soldier's  pay-book 
to  his  casualty  sheet,  his  temperature  chart 


side,  warnings  to  the  unwary  soldier  about 
uncooked  fruit,  unboiled  milk,  shell-fish, 
"  trench  feet,"  and  poison  gas. 

Already  one  grasps  the  need  for  non- 
combatant  armies  of  ministry  to  our  fighting 
millions  in  a  foreign  land.  All  khaki 
civilians,  whether  railway  men,  wire  erectors, 
saddlers,  farriers,  dispatch-riders,  mechanics, 
carpenters  or  clerks,  are,  of  course,  subject  to 
military  law  as  enlisted  soldiers.  And  a 
patriotic  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Norman  Bower, 
Vicar  of  New  Hutton,  has  enlisted  as  a 
motor  transport  driver,  by  special  permission 
of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
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BUILDING    KILNS    IN   WHICH    TO    DESTROY   CAMP    REFUSE. 


^Aofo  ?>!/]  [L.N. A. 

AN    ARMY    DOCTOR    TESTING    WATER    BEFORE    IT    IS    USED    BY    THE    MEN. 
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And,  in  passing,  let  me  say  a  word  for  the 
chaplains  who  do  such  glorious  work  in  a 
quiet  way.  The  Bishop  of  London's  clergy 
volunteered  almost  to  a  man.  "  As  for  the 
curates,"  his  lordship  said  at  the  Guildhall, 
"  one  simply  had  to  hold  them  down  !  On 
the  first  day  of  the  War  four  thousand  asked 
permission  to  go  out."  No  mention  of  non- 
combatant  ministry  woukl  be  complete 
without  whole-hearted  testimony  to  the 
chaplain's  noble  work,  and  the  comfort  he 
brings  to  our  men  in  the  rest-camps  and 
hospital  bases,  from  Boulogne  back  to  our 
most  advanced  works. 

I  can  only  give  passing  mention  to  the 
trench  sign-painter — a  useful  artist  indeed 
in  an  underground  maze,  where  guides  are 
absolutely  necessary.  He  caters  to  sentiment, 
of  course,  and  gives  to  dreams  of  home  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name — "Piccadilly," 
for  instance,  "  Happy  Alley "  and  "  Love 
Lane,"  with  "Potsdam  Place"  as  a  joyous 
augury  of  Tommy's  ultimate  destination. 
Eat-catchers  and  their  dogs  are  now  "  on  the 
strength."  Indeed,  so  serious  was  the  rodent 
plague  in  the  flooded  trenches  that  science 
was  appealed  to  for  some  virus  of  wholesale 
extermination.  For  at  all  costs  the  fighting- 
man's  comfort  must  be  maintained,  his  rest 
ensured,  as  well  as  his  general  health  and 
morale. 

There  are  pumping  engineers  who  specialise 
in  removing  water  from  the  flooded  trench. 
There  are  whole  battalions  who  handle  and 
put  up  barbed  wire^— not  in  single  strands, 
but  whole  jungles  of  it,  hundreds  of  yards 
deep.  Gunners  and  sharpshooters  must  keep 
to  their  work,  and  not  tire  themselves  with 
mere  manual  labour.  Herice  Si!*  ^  Douglas 
Haig's  request  for  Cornish  and  Durham 
miners  to  replace  fighting-men  told  oflP, 
perforce,  for  this  exhausting  work.  - 

Hence  also  the  Navvy  Battalions  of  Colonel 
Ward,  M.P.  That  genial  giant  himself 
assembled  a  thousand  pioneers  in  the  first 
month  of  his  recruiting.  "We  take  any 
men  up  to  fifty,"  the  Labour  Colonel 
explained,  "and  the  navvy  of  fifty  is 
usually  as  hard  as  nails."  They  save  the 
combatant  ranks  much  toil  in  the  way  of 
road-making,  draining,  digging  and  repairing 
trenches,  felling  trees  for ,  telegraph  posts 
and  the  like.  ^/^  - 

Which  brings  me  to  the  .'*  herves  of  war," 
both  wireless  and  wired.  -Here  also  are 
specialiied  non-combatants.   Each  fire-control 


aeroplane  now  has  its  wireless  installation  for 
flashing  directions  to  the  guns.  There  are 
wireless  instruments  in  the  trenches,  big 
stations  at  the  various  commands,  and  an 
expert  staff  to  look  after  all  this  magical 
communication. 

Field  telegraphs  and  telephones  alone  call 
for  a  miniature  army,  whose  devotion  has 
been  rewarded  by  more  than  one  V.C.,  gained 
by  repairing  wires  cut  by  snipers  and  spies, 
or  else  shattered  by  concussive  shells.  There 
are  also  wire -tappers  and  scouts,  non- 
combatants,  indeed,  but  also  men  who  take 
more  than  ordinary  combatant  risks.  There 
are  motor  -  cyclist  dispatch  -  riders  whose 
adventures  will  fill  a  whole  library  of 
thrilling  books. 

Mechanics  and  artisans  have  less  lurid 
days.  They  get  adventure  at  second  hand, 
as  when  the  motor  workshop  is  summoned 
to  repair  a  plane  which  has  just  fought  a 
duel  to  the  death  in  the  cloudless  sky,  and 
now  needs  a  new  propeller  or  a  wing.  Every 
skilled  mechanic  is  on  his  mettle  to  help. 
Each  khaki  tradesman  fights  with  hand  and 
tool  and  brain  as  truly  as  any  hero  behind 
a  gun. 

One  day  a  first-aid  station  was  called  for 
by  the  surgeons.  There  were  abdominal 
cases  that  could  not  be  moved,  and  a  hospital 
was  to  be  built  over  the  fallen  men  where 
they  lay.  What  did  the  master-carpenter 
do?  First  he  sent  for  a  circular  saw, 
then  he  dismantled  an  ambulance-car  and 
hitched  his  saw  to  one  of  the  rear  wheels  of 
the  chassis.  Belting  and  bench  were  soon 
rigged  up,  and,  with  power  thus  obtained, 
timber  appeared  as  by ,a  fairy  wand .  Up  went 
the  surgeons'  shelter  oh  that  spot,  and  with 
it  all  things  needed,  from  splints  to  dispensary 
shelves.  Of  the  farriers  and  saddlers  I  can 
.say  little  in  the  space  that  is  left.  There 
are .  thousands  of  horses  and  mules  to  be 
shod,  as  W'Cll  as  fed  and  doctored.  Hence 
schools  of  farriery  at  home,  and  in  the 
field  open-air  forges  and  anvils,  with  keen- 
eyed  officers  over  all,  and  the  same  swift 
system  w^hich  inspires  and  moves  the  whole 
colossal  precision  of  the  war-machine. 

"Time  is  victory^"  is  the  'clarion  note  of 
our  Minister  of  Munitions.  "Tinie  means 
life  I  "  The  civilian  services  of  our  mighty 
Army  know  this  well,  and  thrill  to  that 
urgent  message,  realising  keenly  that  upon 
their  work  depends  in  no  small  measure 
our  long-expected  "  smashing  through." 


LOVE  IN  yETHER 

By  FRED   M.  WHITE 

Illustrated  by  G.  C.  Wilmshurst 


NGELA  of  the  sea- 
grey  eyes  lay  in  her 
little  white  bed, 
dreaming  in  elusive 
golden  and  purple 
patches.  That  is 
to  say,  she  was  not 
asleep ;  she  could 
s-ee  the  moon 
shining  in  through 
the  parted  dimity 
blinds  of  the  cottage  window,  and  she  was 
not  in  the  least  afraid,  though  she  was  quite 
alone  in  the  house.  She  was  used  to 
that  now,  accustomed  to  do  most  of  the 
housework  for  herself,  with  the  aid  of  an 
occasional  help  from  the  village  down  there 
at  the  foot  of  the  moorland.  She  ought  to 
have  been  desperately  unhappy,  but  she  was 
not,  because  she  was  young,  and  it  was 
the  spring  of  the  year,  with  the  daffodils 
blooming  down  there  in  the  garden,  and 
the  wallflowers  filling  the  air  with  their 
fragrance.  And,  besides,  she  had  just  sold 
her  last  lot  of  drawings,  and  she  had 
commissions  enough  to  last  her  well  into 

the  autumn.     And  therefore 

She  was  swaying  gently  backwards  now ; 
she  was  getting  the  dreams  into  focus. 
There  was  the  old  home,  the  crazy,  tumble- 
down old  vicarage  with  its  walled-in  garden, 
and  then  the  lych-gate  of  the  church,  and  a 
grave  under  the  shadow  of  the  big  yew  tree  : 
"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  James  Dysart, 
twenty-seven  years  vicar  of  this  parish." 
Then  a  solicitor,  dry  of  manner,  keen  of 
face,  who  had  suggested  things.  Ronald 
must  go  on  at  Cambridge,  of  course.  .  It 
would  be  rather  a  pinch,  but,  if  Angela 
thought  she  could  live  on  her  art  work,  it 
might  be  managed.  And  then  the  tiny 
cottage  amongst  the  heather  that  she  had 
learnt  to  love  so  well.  After  that,  again, 
Ronald,  ^  self  -  reliant,  brilliantly  successful, 
and  boyish  and  innocent  as  ever,  w^as  back 
^gain.     He  had  carried  everything  before 


him.  Everybody  said  that  his  scientific 
research  showed  marked  originality ;  that 
wireless  telephone  of  his  was  going  to  mark 
an  epoch.  It  would  bring  him  not  only 
fame,  but  wealth  as  well.  And  all  this  at 
the  end  of  only  two  years  at  Cambridge. 

And,  after  that,  the  advent  of  Philip 
Service,  and,  behold,  a  new  and  dazzling 
world  opened  itself  up  at  Angela's  feet. 
For  the  Greek  god  had  come,  the  prince  had 
touched  her  on  the  lips,  and  a  woman  stood 
where,  the  day  before,  a  child  had  walked 
delicately.  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true, 
too  good  to  believe,  that  this  Olympian 
should  have  stooped  to  take  her  by  the  hand. 

He  was  so  handsome,  so  marvellously, 
brilliantly  clever.  Already  he  was  spoken 
of  as  the  coming  surgeon ;  already  he  had 
mastered  the  secret  of  Ronald's  wireless 
telephone.  But  he  was  poor  ;  he  wanted  a 
thousand  pounds.  With  that,  then  all  the 
world  would  lie  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

How  had  it  all  come  about  ?  Dreaming 
there,  Angela  was  striving  to  place  the 
threads  together.  By  some  hypnotic  process 
her  little  capital  had  found  its  way  into  his 
hands  ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  forced  it  on  him.  And  then  there  had 
been  some  terrible  scandal  in  connection 
with  a  series  of  vivisection  experiments, 
researches  so  cold-blooded  that  even  Service's 
fellow-surgeons  had  been  aghast.  The  man 
was  diabolically  clever,  they  said,  but 
absolutely  inhuman.  There  was  a  scandal, 
of  course,  followed  by  a  prosecution,  which 
Service  did  not  wait  for,  but  took  himself 
off  disdainfully  to  America.  He  would 
come  back,  he  said,  when  the  British  public 
returned  to  their  senses.  "  He  had  merely 
written  this  to  Angela  ;  he  had  gone  without 
seeing  her,  saying  that  he  would  be  back  in 
the  autumn. 

It  hurt  Angela,  pained  and  outraged  as  she 
was,  to  hear  people  say  that  Service  was  a 
brilliant  blackguard.  But  she  found  it  out 
later,  when  Ronald  foamed  into  the  cottage 
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one  night  and  cursed  Service  homericallj. 
The  marvellous  new  wireless  telephone  had 
never  been  properly  protected,  and  that 
scoundrel  had  actually  taken  out  a  provisional 
patent  in  his  own  name. 

Angela  could  see  the  white,  wet  face  of  her 
brother  as  he  stormed  up  and  down  the 
stone-flagged  floor  of  the  little  sitting-room. 
He  would  follow  that  rascal  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  ;  he  would  not  be  content  until 
he  had  taken  the  thief  by  the  throat  and 
wrested  the  spoil  from  him.  He  did  not 
care  what  happened  to  himself — he  was 
reckless  of  the  future.  And  so  he  went  on 
the  hot  adventure,  and  Angela  was  alone. 

In  the  little  room  next  to  hers,  where 
Eonald  had  •  worked,  the  delicate  little 
instrument  still  stood.  It  was  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  receiver  hedged  about  with 
concentric  rings  and  a  m^ultitude  of  little 
steel  points,  a  kind  of  miniature  generating- 
station  of  asther  and  eon  and  other  strange 
forces  of  which  Angela  knew  nothing.  But 
she  did  know  that  many  a  time  she  had 
conversed  with  Eonald  from  that  little  room 
to  a  point  on  the  moor  some  ten  miles  away. 
She  had  listened  in  some  confusion  to  his 
learned  dissertation  on  air  waves  and  dynamic 
forces  which,  when  properly  tuned  one  to 
the  other,  would  make  this  service  a  practical 
proposition  all  over  the  world.  There  was 
one  other  man  who  knew  something  about 
it,  but  Angela  never  learnt  his  name. 

She  was  getting  over  it  now  ;  the  light 
had  come  back  into  her  eyes,  and  the  elasticity 
into  her  step,  and  there  was  only  one  terror 
that  haunted  the  purple  and  gold  flashes  of 
these  moonlit  dreams — Service  was  coming 
back  again  in  the  autumn.  She  feared  and 
disliked  him  now,  but,  if  he  did  come  back, 
then  assuredly  he  would  exercise  the  old 
hypnotic  power  over  her  again.  He  had 
loved  her  in  his  own  peculiar  way — loved 
her  as  if  she  had  been  a  specimen  in  some 
collector's  case  possessed  by  no  other  student 
of  entomology.  It  was  hateful  to  be  loved 
like  that. 

Then  the  dreams  became  more  personal 
and  tender.  It  was  a  glorious  moonlight 
night,  with  the  scent  of  the  daffodils  faintly 
sweet  through  the  open  window,  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  world  was  very  far  away. 
And  then— then  the  wireless  telephone  began 
to  ring. 

Angela  was  not  in  the  least  frightened. 
In  her  fancy,  it  was  as  if  the  fairies  were 
calling.  Someone  in  a  world  far  away  was 
speaking  to  her  ;  and,  so  far  as  she  knew, 
the   secret  working   of   that  telephone  was 


known  only  to  Eonald  and  the  man  who 
was  now  thrashing  his  way  to  San  Francisco 
in  a  tramp  steamer  round  Cape  Horn.  She 
rose  from  her  bed  and  took  a  dressing-gown 
from  her  wardrobe.  For  here  was  something 
like  an  adventure,  and  curiosity  gripped  her 
firmly  by  the  arm.  She  unhooked  the 
receiver  and  placed  it  to  her  ear.  Then  she 
spoke. 

"  Hello  !  "  she  said.  "  Hello  !  Who  is 
speaking  ?  " 

"  One  moment,"  a  voice  said  at  the  other 
end.  "This — this  is  rather  unexpected. 
Then  it  is  true.  Eeally,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Would  you  mind  telling  me  where  you  are  ?  " 

"This  is  Minehead,  in  Surrey,"  Angela 
said.     "  And  you  ?  " 

"  Does  it  really  matter  ?  "  the  voice  asked. 
"Oh,  well,  I  am  somewhere  on  the  West 
Coast.  Wireless.  You  see,  I  have  been 
making  experiments  with  telephones.  I  did 
hear  a  legend,  a  few  months  ago,  that  a 
bright  particular  star  up  at  Cambridge  had 
got  in  front  of  me.  I  have  not  the  least 
idea  what  his  name  is,  but  it  occurred  to  me 
that  you  might  be  able  to  tell  me." 

"I  can  tell  you  nothing,"  Angela  said 
coolly. 

"Oh,  quite  right,  quite  right.  I  ought 
not  to  have  asked.  Still,  you  can  see  what 
a  thrilling  episode  it  is.  Between  you  and 
me,  we  ought  to  shake  the  world.  It  is 
high  time,  too,  that  woman  came  into  her 
own." 

"  You  are  sure  you  are  talking  to  a 
woman  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  A  young  woman  with  a 
voice  like  silver." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  end  the  conversa- 
tion ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  go — please,  don't  go  !  It  was 
abominably  rude  of  me,  but  I  feel  so 
tremendously — well,  bucked!  There  is  no 
other  word  for  it.  And  you  must  be  young 
and  beautiful — you  could  not  be  anything 
else  with  a  voice  like  that.  There,  I  can't 
help  it.  I  have  fused  all  the  elements  of 
science  in  a  crucible  to-night,  and  out  of  it 
I  have  evolved  a  shining  pearl.  I  suppose 
you  did  not  know  that  scientists  could  talk 
like  that.  Ah,  if  you'd  only  tell  me  your 
name  ! " 

"  I  should  much  prefer  to  have  yours." 

"Oh,  don't  let's  spoil  it.  This  is  the 
original  romance — this  is  science  harnessed 
to  fiction.  And  between  the  two  of  them 
they  have  produced  the  tenderest  story  in 
the  world.  No,  I  don't  usually  talk  like 
this.     Perhaps  to-morrow  night " 


*'  'You  are  sure  you  are  talking  to  a  woman?' 
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**  Oh  !  "  Angela  exclaimed.  "  Really,  sir  1 " 
"  But  don't  you  see  we  miist,'*^  the  other 
voice  urged  —  "in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
progress,  civilisation.  I  cast  my  bread  upon 
the  sether,  and  it  comes  back  to  me  like  this. 
We  are  like  two  children  wandering  in  a 
verdant  forest — we  are  on  the  eve  of  great 
discoveries.  Oh,  I  must  go  on  !  And  I 
know  you  will  help  me.  You  see,  there  is 
no  one  else  in  the  world  that  knows  what 
you  and  I  do.  It  is  our  secret — yours  and 
mine.  I  won't  ever  ask  who  you  are  ;  I 
won't  try  and  find  out  where  you  live — that 
is,  until  you  give  me  permission.  Now,  do 
forgive  me  and  say  that  I  can  speak  to  you 
again." 

Then  the  voice  trailed  away  into  nothing- 
ness. For  some  time  Angela  waited  in  vain. 
She  was  just  a  little  excited,  a  little  amused, 
and  not  in  the  least  displeased.  And  it  was 
a  pleasant,  manly  voice  that  had  been 
ringing  in  her  ears.  Perhaps  to-morrow 
night,  perhaps And  then  she  fell  asleep. 

"Are  you  there,  Electra?  Are  you 
there?" 

"  Even  so,  Ariel."  Angela  smiled.  "  Even 
so." 

"  Ah,  we  are  getting  on,"  the  voice  at  the 
other  end  said.  "  Let  me  see,  now.  Correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong.  This  is  the  fourteenth 
night  since  the  spirits  of  the  air  first  brought 
us  together.     Is  that  not  so,  Electra  ?  " 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  flattered," 
Angela  said. 

"No,  don't.  I  am  in  deadly  earnest. 
Every  day  that  goes  by  brings  with  it  some 
fresh  and  startling  discovery.  I  know  now 
that  the  wireless  telephone  is  a  practical 
proposition.  My  dear  Electra,  we  shall  be 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice." 

"  We!  "  Angela  cried.    "  We!   Well — -" 

She  regretted  the  impulse  a  moment  later. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  ignored 
that  word. 

"Well,  why  not?"  the  other  voice  said 
coolly.  "  There  will  be  money  enough  in  it 
for  all  of  us.  To  youf  brother  the  larger 
share,  of  course,  as  the  original  inventor. 
And  yet  here  am  I,  five  hundred  miles  away 
from  you,  without  even  knowing  your  name, 
or  exactly  where  you  live,  or  even  what  you 
look  like.  But  stop.  I  do  know  what  you  look 
Hke.  You  are  young  and  slender,  and  you 
have  the  true  artistic  mind.  You  have 
the  most  glorious  red-brown  hair  and  a  pair 
of  eyes  blue  or  grey,  as  your  mood  changes. 
You  have  a  heavenly  smile  and  a  little  tiny 
dimple  in  your  left  cheek." 


"  You  have  dared  to  come  and  spy  here  1 " 
Angela  cried. 

"Not  so,  'Electra.  I  really  did  deduce 
all  this  from  that  beautiful  voice  of  yours. 
Anyway,  you  have  answered  my  question. 
I  wonder  if  you  would  send  me  a  photograph  ? 
Stop — half  a  moment !  I  have  to  attend  to 
my  wireless.  .  .  .  Are  you  there  ?  ...  Oh, 
yes,  that's  all  right.  Now,  if  I  were  a 
mercenary  man,  I  could  make  a  good  deal 
of  money.  There  are  times  when  I  have 
priceless  information  hours  before  it  reaches 
the  markets  of  the  world.     For  instance,  I 

have  just  heard No,  perhaps  I'd  better 

not  tell  you  that,  because  it  is  a  Government 
secret.  But  nearly  every  night  I  have  done 
my  best  to  spoil  to-morrow's  paper  for  you. 
Don't  go  away  yet.  If  ever  I  come  down  to 
Surrey " 

Angela  put  down  the  receiver  and  went 
to  bed. 

The  golden  days  were  drifting  on,  the 
daffodils  were  faded,  and  the  roses  in  the 
cottage  garden  were  in  full  bloom.  From 
time  to  time  Angela  had  certain  fragments 
of  information  from  her  brother.  Frooi 
one  port  it  was  a  letter,  and  from  another  a 
postcard.  He  was  hot  on  the  track  of 
Service  now ;  he  hoped  to  catch  him  up  at 
San  Francisco  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
Then  he  would  take  the  rascal  by  the  throat 
and  drag  those  papers  out  of  him.  He 
would  have  a  lawful  assignment  if  he  had  to 
force  it  at  the  point  of  a  revolver,  and  then 
he  would  come  back  home  and  take  his 
proper  place  again.  Service  was  on  board 
the  Danube,  and  Konald  was  only  a  few  days 
behind  him.  ' 

This  was  interesting  and  exciting  enough, 
but  there  were  also  brief  letters  from  Service 
to  the  effect  that  he  w^as  coming  back  in  the 
autumn — indeed,  he  mentioned  the  actual 
ship  by  which  he  intended  to  return.  And 
as  Angela  read  these  messages,  her  heart 
sank  lower  and  lower,  and  the  blossoming 
of  the  roses  in  the  garden  ceased  to  interest 
her.  She  thought  of  the  fall  of  the  autumn 
leaves  and  the  golden  crimson  of  the  bracken. 
She  felt  cold  and  miserable.  Her  eyes  were 
open  now ;  she  wanted  to  be  free  and 
unfettered,  and  she  knew  only  too  w^ell  that, 
once  Service  was  back  in  England,  he  would 
exercise  all  the  old  hypnotic  influence  over 
her.  The  man  was  utterly  unscrupulous, 
but  so  long  as  he  lived  he  would  still  keep 
^that  sway,  and  sooner  or  later  the.  prison 
"  doors  would  close,  unless — unless  '-■s'^  \.  --'/ 
-  -■'  She  smiled  as  the  thought  occurred  tcr  her. 
It  was  all  utterly  illogical  and  absurd,  no 
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doubt,  but  a  man  with  a  voice  and  cheery 
optimism  like  that  of  the  mysterious  Ariel 
must  be  capable  of  big  things.  Now, 
supposing  that  Angela  told  him  a  little 
more— supposing  that  she  told  him  the 
whole  truth  !  And  she  would  do  it— she 
would  do  it  that  very  night. 

And  that  was  why  she  never  mentioned 
it.  The  roses  were  finished,  and  July  was 
dead  and  gone,  and  the  scarlet  dahlias  flamed 
in  ..he  garden,  with  the  story  yet  untold.  It 
was  a  little  dank  and  cheerless  outside,  and  a 
fine  rain  was  falling  on  the  red  tiles  of  the 
cottage. 

"  Hello  !  Hello  !  Oh,  yes.  It's  you  ? 
But  why  so  sad  ?  Is  something  troubling 
that  dear  mind  of  yours  ?  " 

*'  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  sad  ?  " 
iVngela  asked. 

"I  know  it  because  every  inflexion  of 
your  voice  to  me  is  a  study  in  emotions.  I 
know  it  because  I  love  you,  dear  Electra, 
and  the  time  has  come  when  I  cannot  be 
happy  without  you-.  And  you  know  it,  too. 
It  is  three  months  now  since  I  heard  you 
speak  out  of  the  darkness,  and  if  you  do 
not  care  for  me " 

"  Well,  sir,  go  on.     Why  this  modesty  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  was  going  on  all  right.  If  you 
had  not  got  to  care,  then  we  should  never 
have  had  all  these  intimate  conversations. 
I  have  told  you  everything,  as  I  believe  also 
that  you  have  told  me — well,  as  much  as 
a  woman  ever  tells." 

"  I  ought  to  be  angry,"  Angela  said, 
"  but — but  I'm  not.  I  ought  to  have  told 
you  long  ago  that  there  was  somebody  else." 

"  Oh,  I  guessed  that,"  the  other  voice 
said  cheerfully.  "  But  you  don't  love  him. 
If  you  do,  I  will  put  my  transmitter  down 
and  not  say  another  word." 

"Please  don't  go  away,"  Angela  said 
faintly.     "  I " 

"  Darhng,  I  knew  it !  And  we  are  going 
to  be  the  happiest  couple  alive.  Now  tell 
me  all  about  it." 

"  Oh,  you  really  are !  "  Angela  laughed 
unsteadily.     "  And  I  have  never  even  seen 

you;    but    even  if    I    had •      Oh,   it's 

impossible !     I  promised  another  man " 

"Yes,  but  you  don't  love  him.  I'll  go 
further,  and  say  that  you  very  much  dislike 
him.  You  are  afraid  of  him,  that's  what  it 
is.  Sweetheart,  a  girl  with  a  dimple  like 
that  in  your  left  cheek  must  not  be  sacrificed 
in  this  cold-blooded  fashion.  Now,  let  me 
see.     Let  me  send  him  about  his  business." 

"  But  you  can't — he  is  on  the  sea." 


"  But  not  a  sailor.  He  could  not  be.  No 
sailor  would  make  love  to  a  girl  who  disliked 
him.  Now,  let  me  come  and  see  you.  •  We'll 
talk  it  over,  and  then  you  shall  write  him  a 
letter.  If  you  like,  I'll  put  another  one  in 
the  same  envelope.  And  I'm  a  dreadfully 
hefty  chap,  and  I  can  box  a  bit,  too.  If  you 
don't  believe  it,  ask  any  old  Oxford  man  if 

Cyril But  I  very  nearly  gave  myself 

away  then.     Do  let  me  come  and  see  you." 

"No,"  Angela  said  firmly— "at  least, 
not  yet.  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  saying  ;  you  don't  know  what  forces 
you  are  up  against.  And  I  can't  talk  to  you 
any  more  to-night." 

Angela  dropped  the  receiver  and  crept 
miserably  back  to  bed.  There  was  a  way 
out  here,  perhaps  a  desperately  foolish  one, 
but  a  way  out,  all  the  same.  Was  there 
ever  anything  in  the  shape  of  comedy  more 
illogical  and  absurd  than  this  ?  To  give  her 
heart  and  her  confidence  to  a  man  she  had 
never  seen  !  And  yet  she  must  escape  ;  she 
must  follow  the  line  of  the  least  resistance. 
And  with  this  she  fell  asleep. 

H>  '\'  'i'  i\i  ^ 

"  Well,  I'm  waiting  for  you  to  speak." 

"  How  dreadfully  hard  your  voice  seems  ! 
Anyone  would  think  that  you  were  angry 
with  me.  If  you  only  knew  how  lonely  I 
am,  and  how  unhappy,  I  am  sure " 

"Dearest,  forgive  me.  I  am  getting  so 
beastly  restless.  I  have  been  working  very 
hard,  too.  In  a  few  days  I  am  going  to 
take  my  holiday,  and  I  can't  return  here 
until  that  letter  is  written.  It  must  be 
done,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Now,  do 
tell  me  where  I  can  find  you.  I  feel  like  a 
restless  bird  that  has  migrated  in  the  spring 
in  search  of  his  mate.  You  can  imagine 
the  condition  I'm  in  when  I  am  reduced  to 
poetical  similes  Kke  these.  Now^,  I'll  give 
you  just  one  week  to  make  up  your  mind. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  I  shall  come  down 
and  decide,  and  bring  my  wireless  telephone 
with  me.  Then  I  shall  call  like  a  bird  from 
every  hill  until  the  voice  of  my  mate 
responds  to  me.  If  you  don't  respond,  then 
I  shall  know  you  don't  care.  My  dearest 
girl,  was  ever  science  yet  mortgaged  for  so 
sweet  a  purpose  ?  " 

"  Have  you  ceased  to  be  quite  practical  ?  " 
Angela  asked. 

"  My  own  Electra,  why  mock  me  ?  But 
you're  quite  right.  One  must  be  practical 
sometimes — which  reminds  me.  I  am  afraid 
I  have  got  some  bad  news  for  you.  Did  not 
you  tell  me  that  your  brother  had  sailed  in 
the  Danube  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  no  !  "  Angela  cried.  "  His  boat  was 
the  Dniester y 

"That's  all  right,  then,  because  I  heard 
half  an  hour  ago  that  the  Danube  had  gone 
down  off  the  coast  of  Chile  in  a  storm,  and 
that  only  one  man  had  been  saved — one  of 
the  crew.  Here,  hello,  hello  !  Where  have 
you  got  to  ?  " 

But  the  receiver  had  fallen  from  Angela's 
hands,  and  the  tears  were  wet  upon  her 
cheeks.  It  had  come,  then — the  freedom 
that  she  had  longed  for — and  come,  too,  in  a 
way  that  made  her  more  than  half  ashamed 
of  her  gratitude.  Strange,  indeed,  that  this 
information  had  reached  her  from  such  a 
source.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  in 
two  moods — a  queer  blending  of  misery  and 
unhappiness.  But  be  that  as  it  might,  she 
could  not  speak  to  the  man  at  the  other  end 
any  more  to-night.  She  could  not  speak  to 
him  at  all.  She  tried  to  more  than  once  on 
the  following  evening,  but  her  courage  failed 
her  ;  and  for  three  nights  those  mysterious, 
long-reaching,  ariel  fingers  set  the  sound 
waves  in  motion,  but  the  bell  in  the  little 
room  spoke  in  vain.  Then,  as  the  days  went 
on,  Angela's  balance  and  common-sense  came 
back  to  her.  It  was  absurd  to  go  on  in  this 
way ;  she  must  speak  to  Ariel  again,  and  tell 
him  exactly  what  had  happened.  But  how 
much  easier  it  would  be  for  her  to  do  this 
when  they  sat  side  by  side  in  the  shadow  of 
the  pine  forest,  and  he  could  hear  the  story 
of  her  life  from  her  own  lips. 

And  yet  she  could  not  do  it.  Another  day 
or  two  passed  by,  beautiful  August  days, 
with  the  heather  in  bloom  like  a  purple 
sheet  upon  the  moorland,  and  down  below 
the  cornlands  turning  gold  and  mellow  in  the 
sunshine.  It  seemed  to  Angela  that  she 
could  only  sit  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  and 
dream.  For  the  last  week  she  had  done  no 
work.     She  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  fact 

that  she  had  just  lunched,  and 

And  then  the  telephone  bell  began  to 
ring. 

She  flew  up  the  stairs,  eager,  anxious, 
and  trembling.  Something  strange  must 
have  happened  —  something  dreadful  and 
unexpected.     Her  lips  shook  as  she  spoke. 


"What  is  it?"  she  whispered.  "What 
is  it  ?  " 

"The  bird  looking  for  his  mate,"  the 
other  voice  said.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  what 
would  happen  ?  For  three  days  I  have  been 
seeking,  seeking  ;  but  something  was  wrong 
with  one  of  the  concentrics,  and  I  could  not 
call  you." 

"  Where — where  are  you  now  ?  "  Angela 
stammered, 

"  AVell,  to  keep  up  the  bird  simile,  I  am 
fluttering  over  Surrey.  Darling,  I  must  be 
within  a  few  miles  of  you.  At  the  present 
moment  I  am  seated  on  the  top  of  a  high 
piece  of  moorland  that  seems  to  be  far  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  can  see  the 
Channel  on  one  side,  or  what  looks  like  it, 
and  the  glorious  woods  on  the  other,  and 
apparently  there  is  no  human  being  within 
miles.  Ah,  if  you  were  only  with  me  now  !  " 
"  Do  you  know  the  name  of  that  place  ?  " 
Angela  asked,  in  a  small  voice.  "  Is— is  it 
far  from  here  ?  " 

"  Dearest,  how  should  I  know  ?  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  place  where  I  am  seated 
is  known  by  name  to  me.  I  got  it  from  an 
honest  shepherd  who  passed  just  now  with  a 
flock  of  sheep.  He  says  the  place  is  called 
Ledge  Point." 

A  queer  little  laugh  broke  from  Angela's 
lips.  Her  heart  was  beating  wildly,  the  grey 
eyes  gleamed  like  stars. 
"^  "  There  is  no  evading  you,"  she  whispered. 
"  Now,  if  you  will  turn  your  eyes  towards  the 
west,  down  at  the  foot  of  a  great  clump  of 
pines  you  will  see  a  tiny  red-roofed  cottage. 
And  if  you  could  see  like  the  bird  can,  then 
you  would  also  make  out  a  figure  in  a  cotton 
dress  and  a' cotton  sun-bonnet,  and  that 
figure  is  me.  You  are  not  more  than  half  a 
,mile  away,  Ariel,  and  I  can't  quite  realise 
it  yet." 
'"  Sweetheart,  don't  waste  another  moment 
•  of  this  glorious  day.  Shall  I  come  to  you, 
or  will  you  come  to  me  ?  I  can  see  the  path 
lying  plain  across  the  moor." 

"  I  think,"  Angela  said  demurely,  with  a 
suspicion  of  a  lilt  in  her  voice,  "  I  think  that, 
in  the  circumstances,  it  will  be  far  better  for 
us  to  meet  half-way." 
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THE   GREAT  SORROW 

By  KATHARINE   TYNAN 

VTOICE  of  a  great  wind,  of  wild  ocean  surges 

Storming  tlie  gates  of  Heaven ; 
Tfie  people  of  Qod  singing  under  the  scourges 
Wherewith  they  are  healed  and  shriven. 


This  is  no  sound,  no  wail  of  lamentation 

Such  as  of  old  was  heard, 
When  Rachel  cried  to  Heaven  her  desolation, 

Until  all  Heaven  was  stirred. 


The  people  sing— crushed  in  the  wine-press  ruddy, 

Tortured,  but  not  dismayed— 
The  triumph-song  of  the  soul  over  the  body, 

Heaven-lifted,  angel-stayed. 


The  white  sorrow  homes  to  the  heavenly  portal. 

This  grief,  this  grief  has  wings- 
Blood  on  her  breast,  but  through  the  groves  immortal 

Her  song  of  triumph  rings. 
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THE   GAY   HAZARD 

VIL  FIRE  IN  THE  HEATHER 

By  HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE 

lUustrated  by  Fred  Pegram 


ISTER  and  Dick 
Mortimer  swung 
down  to  Tanty 
Wiseman's  barn. 
They  had  found 
each  other  at  the 
moonlit  foot  of 
Orummock  Rise, 
and,  as  thej  neared 
the  barn  where 
Lister's  daughter 
liad  sheltered  from  the  mist,  they  checked 
on  the  sudden.  The  moonlight  showed 
them  two  horses,  tethered  one  on  either  side 
the  door,  and  four  riders  who  fidgeted  about 
as  if  nonplussed. 

Mortimer  saw  the  tethered  horses,  saw 
Deveen's  big  head  and  bulky  frame,  and  he 
did  not  halt  for  logic.  He  had  left  Lister's 
girl  in  safety  here,  he  thought,  and  now  he 
found  four  gentry  of  the  Clifford  sort  about 
her  sanctuary.  Something  snapped  in  hini— 
some  slender  chain  of  everyday  convention 
—and  little  crimson  waves  began  to  dance 
before  his  eyes. 

"  Into  them,  Squire  !  "  he  laughed. 
And   into   them   they   went.      The   four 
turned  just  in  time  to  get  their  swords  out 
and  to  meet  the  shock  of  this  down-commg 
hazard,  and  the  fight  was  stiff  and  sturdy. 

"Laura,  our  men  return,"  said  Janet, 
listening  from  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the 
barn.     "  Godspeed  to  them,  say  L"         ^ 

"It  stands  to  reason  God  will  speed  ein, 
mistress.  They're  Norton's  folk,  our  men." 
Outside,  a  fierce  and  savage  fight  was  m 
the  doing.  Mortimer  and  the  Squire  would 
not  be  denied.  Deveen  and  the  three  with 
him  were  on  fire  with  ancient  enmity. 
They  fought  on  restless  horses  till  one  of 
the  f our, ^  loosening  his  hold  on  the  reins 
when    the    sword  -  point    found   him,   was 
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thrown  into  a  bed  of  heather,  and  had  no 
wish  to  rise  just  yet. 

Lister  and  Deveen  had  kept  their  saddles 
so  far,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fight  they 
found  themselves  face  to  face.  The  Hunter's 
Moon  shone  clear  about  them.  And  the 
moon  knew  all  about  their  lifetime's  enmity, 
because  it  had  watched,  year  in,  year  out, 
the  quarrel  of  a  clean  man  with  a  foul. 

"  God  be  thanked,  Deveen,"  said  Lister. 
"  There'll  be  you  or  I  before  the  dawn  comes 
up,  but  not  the  two  of  us,  I  fancy." 

And  with  that  they  made  at  each  other 
with  such  fury  that  both  were  wounded  and 
both  unhorsed.  They  lay  in  the  heather, 
dazed  for  a  while,  and  then  got  up  again  and 
fought  with  their  naked  fists.  And  the 
Squire  prevailed. 

Dick  Mortimer,  who  alone  had  kept  his 
seat  in  saddle,  got  down  and  ran  to  the 
Squire's  side.  "You  are  hurt,  sir?"  he 
asked  anxiously. 

"In  two  or  three  places,  Dick,  but  I 
don't  lie  sprawhng  like  these  gentry  wdio 
make  such  a  hue  and  cry  about  their 
wounds." 

He  made  his  way  to  the  door  of  the  barn, 
talked  to  the  horses  tethered  there  and 
soothed  their  fears,  and  knocked  sharply. 

"  Who  knocks  ?  "  asked  Janet. 

"  Your  own  father,  child.  D'ye  want  a 
better  answer  ?  " 

The  bars  were  shot  back,  and  the 
moonlight  streamed  through  the  warm  and 
dusky  quietness  of  the  byre. 

"Where's    Dick — oh,    father,    where 
Dick?" 

Lister  found  himself  thrust  aside  as  by  a 
hurricane.  This  outlaw  of  the  many  scruples 
was  free  at  last  of  the  light  mists  that  play 
about  the  core  of  honour  and  great  loving. 

"  Janet,  do  you  care,  and  are  you  safe  ? " 
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he  asked,  with  a  long,  anxious  question  in 
his  eyes. 

She  forgot  her  father,  forgot  hunger  and 
aU  else.  Her  man  was  here,  with  a  few  red 
wounds  on  him,  and  he  was  stalwart  and  her 
lover. 

"  Dick,"  she  said,  "  I  care,  and  I'm  safe. 
I  barred  the  door  against  them  till  you  came. 
And  now^  you're  here,  and  nothing  in  the 
world  Avill  ever  matter." 

So  he  kissed  her ;  and  the  older  man 
looked  on  from  the  doorw^ay,  and  was  w^ell 
content. 

"  After  all,  it  was  my  way  mth  her 
mother,"  he  thought,  "  and  I  don't  give  a 
stiver  for  the  man  who  cannot  fight  and 
kiss.  He's  only  half  a  man  if  he  misses 
either  pastime  in  a  muddled  world." 

There  was  a  rustle  in  the  heather,  and 
he  turned,  his  sword  still  in  hand,  and  saw 
two  youngsters  of  Deveen's  company — un- 
horsed and  wounded— come  at  him.  The 
porch  way  of  the  ba-rn  w^as  narrow,  and  he 
took  them  one  by  one.  Their  light  sw-ord- 
play  was  a  jest  to  his  practised  hand. 

"  Pick  up  your  swords,  lads,"  he  said, 
with  a  fatherly,  big  laugh,  "  and  remember 
you're  on  parole  now.  Is  there  honour 
anywhere  among  you  cattle  of  the  Clifford 
sort  ? " 

"We  did  not  mean  to  take  you  from 
behind,  sir,"  one  of  the  youngsters  blurted 
out,  accepting  this  plain  challenge  to  his 
honesty.  "Indeed,  we  did  not.  We 
proposed  to  challenge  you  to  the  duel,  and 
raced  for  the  honour  of  first  crossing  swords 
with  you." 

Lister  knew^  that  he  spoke  truth.  The 
flushed  face,  the  eager  voice,  were  not  of 
Deveen's  underworld,  though  they  happened 
to  be  on  his  side  of  the  adventure.  "  Well, 
you've  both  had  the  honour,"  he  said  dryly, 
"  and  now  we'll  gather  up  the  wounded." 

It  w^as  an  odd  scene  altogether,  but  war 
is  always  full  of  daft  surprises.  The  Squire 
snapped  out  an  order  to  the  women  to  lay 
beds  of  hay  ;  and  Mortimer  put  Janet  from 
him,  and  went  out.  And  the  four  men 
gathered  in  the  wounded  and  brought  them 
into  the  pleasant  w^armth  of  the  byre,  with 
its  smell  of  hay  and  breath  of  sleepy  kine. 
Lister's  groom  was  among  the  fallen,  and  he 
was  so  dazed  and  stricken  that  the  Squire, 
against  his  will,  was  compelled  to  leave  him 
here. 

"Now  listen,  you  lads  on  parole,"  said 
leister,  when  the"^  fallen  were  bandaged  by 
nelp  of  some  wearing  gear  surrendered  by 
the  women  in  a  shadowed  corner  of  the  byre. 


"We've  tucked  'em  safe  into  their  beds  of 
hay.  Their  own  mothers  couldn't  have 
done  better  by  them.  You  stay  to  nurse 
'em,  while  we  three  get  down  to  Listerhall. 
I'll  send  the  little  doctor  up  to  you." 

They  went  out  and  got  to  horse  ;  and,  as 
the  jangle  of  bit  and  bridle  ceased,  an 
emptiness  came  about  these  youngsters,  who 
heard  Deveen  curse  volubly  in  the  middle  of 
long  dreams  that  haunted  and  pursued  him. 
A  great  gentleman  and  a  great  solace 
seemed  to  have  gone  from  them  and  left 
them  empty-souled.  They  were  aware  that 
they  loved  the  -Squire,  as  they  loved  the 
clean  endeavour  ;  for  Lister  had  that  way 
with  men. 

"  Have  you  any  news  of  Linthwaite,  sir  ?  " 
asked  Dick,  as  they  rode  through  the  keen, 
crisp  moonlight  and  the  beaded  heather. 

"  None  at  all,  lad.     Why  d'ye  ask  ?  " 

"  Oh,  one  doesn't  know.  It  was  the  way 
you  handled  those  two  lads,  I  fancy.  I  put 
Linthw^aite  on  his  parole,  too,  not  long  ago, 
and  I'm  wondering  if  he  kept  the  second  of 
his  promises." 

"  He  would,  Dick,"  said  Lister,  w^ith  his 
quick-sighted  outlook  on  all  men,  friends  or 
enemies.  "  Deveen  up  yonder  cannot  tar  all 
his  intimates  with  his  own  brush." 

"What  was  his  first  promise.^"  asked 
Janet,  her  woman's  curiosity  alive  and  quick 
at  the  end  of  a  tiring  day. 

''To  give  me  a  day's  freedom  from 
pursuit,  so  that  I  could  get  away  to  France. 
But  somehow  there  w^as  no  need  to  get  to 
France.  You  didn't  happen  to  be  there, 
Janet." 

Lister  smiled,  with  a  heartache  underneath 
it.  So  he  had  cared,  w^ien  all  the  world  was 
young  and  gout  a  far-off  menace.  He  felt 
twinges  of  his  ailment  now,  but  hoped  to 
get  to  Listerhall  without  falling  from  \m 
horse. 

"  And  the  second  promise,  Dick  ?  " 

"  We  share  the  secret — Mi\  Linthwaite 
and  I." 

"  But  we  have  no  secrets  now,  you  and  I— 
we  have  no  secrets,  surely." 

"  None,  except  when  I'm  on  parole,  tod." 

Through  the  dappled  moonlight  they 
rode,  and  through  the  steam  of  misty 
damp  drawn  up  by  the  night's  warmth  from 
sodden  heath  and  bracken.  And  twice 
Janet  brought  all  her  woman's  battery 
against  Mortimer's  observance  of  his  man's 
w^ord  pledged  to  another  man. 

She  failed,  and  rode  back  to  Laura, 
lagging  behind.  "The  truth  of  life  is  this, 
my    girl,"   she    snapped — "  women    always 
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forsake  each  other  on  the  least  pretexts,  hut 
men  are  steadfast." 

"  As  I  told  you  always,  mistress.  Straws 
in  the  wind,  we  women,  though  some  few 
men  are  pleased  to  think  ns  something 
'twixt  this  and  heaven.  I  often  wonder 
why  they're  so  short-sighted." 

"  Straws  in  the  wind,  are  we  ?  Cannot 
we  ride,  and  go  hungry,  and  suffer  when  we 
are  on  one  side  of  a  barn  door  and  our  men 
are  fighting  on  the  other  ?  That  needs 
courage.  And  we  can  do  nothing,  Laura — 
nothing,  girl — but  pray  they'll  not  be  killed, 
and  bind  their  wounds  up  when  the  havoc's 
over.  Tears,  and  prayers,  and  binding  of 
wounds,  that's  our  only  road  of  service." 

"  There  are  worse  roads,  mistress.  I've  a 
man  of  my  own,  and  I  know." 

"  Oh,  you've  a  man  of  your  own,  and  you 
know.  I'm  tired  of  your  parrot-cry.  Say, 
did  he  ever  flout  you  when  you  asked  to 
know  his  secret  ?  " 

'*  Once  he  did.  '  That's  what  I  cannot 
tell  you,  Laura,'  he  said,  all  stiff  and  growly 
like  a  dog.  '  It's  another  man's  secret,  and 
not  my  own.'  So  I  tried  to  blandish  him, 
I  did,  and  I  was  very  soft,  and  gentle,  and 
come-sonsy  to  him." 

"  Yes,  Laura  ?  " 

"Well,  he's  no  prayerful  man  at  usual 
times,  but  he  up  and  said  to  me,  'Laura,' 
says  he,  '  there  was  Samson  once  that  let  a 
woman  shear  his  head,  as  I  clip  fleeces  when 
the  time  o'  May  comes  in.  I'm  not  of  the 
sheep  breed,  I."'  And  he  wasn't,  mistress, 
for  he  never  told  that  secret." 

Mortimer,  riding  ahead  with  the  Squire, 
grew  so  silent  that  the  older  man  rallied 
him.  '*  What  more  do  you  want,  lad  ?  A 
rare  good  fight  and  a  stable  full  of  wounded, 
and  Janet  not  so  far  away—is  not  that 
enough  ? " 

"  It's  of  Janet  I'm  thinking,  sir." 

Lister  glanced  at  him  with  big  and 
charitable  humour.  "No  need  for  con- 
fession, Dick.  You  kissed  in  the  barn  up 
yonder,  and  all  the  fairies  came  tripping  in 
to  spin  their  webs  about  you  both.  How  do 
I  know?  Just  by  the  look  of  your  faces 
when  the  fight  up  there  was  done." 

"  I'm  outlawed,  sir." 

"  So  are  we  all,  these  jolly  days.  As  for 
your  sentiment,  Dick— punctilio,  or  whatever 
name  you  like  to  give  it— it  goes  by  me. 
You're  proven  through  and  through,  but 
that  girl  of  mine  has  a  deal  to  learn.  I've 
spoiled  her  shamefully." 

Mortimer  was  a  little  dizzy  after  the  day's 
crive-and-take  of  blows  and  hard  riding,  and 


he  began  to  wonder  if  the  old  legends  of 
the  countryside  were  true.  Moonlight  was 
supposed  to  glamour  men's  wits,  just  as  a 
maid  might  do.  And  here  was  the  Squire, 
father  of  tlie  only  woman  worth  looking  at 
in  all  the  Dale,  prepared  to  welcome  him  as 
biidegroom. 

"  It  is  this  w^ay,  Dick.  That  lass  of  mine 
is  wayward  as  a  colt.  If  the  trouble  hadn't 
come,  she'd  have  married  you  and  given  you 
the  deuce  of  a  time  with  her  cantrips  and 
her  vapours.  She'd  have  made  a  slave  of 
you,  because  you've  a  weak  head  Avhen 
Women  cry.  It's  all  as  clear  as  the  moon- 
light, eh  ?  Now  she  must  prove  herself. 
If  she  can  share  the  hazard— if  she  can  love 
you  better  when  you're  hunted — there's  the 
proving,  lad." 

*'  But  it's  no  easy  road  to  ask  a  w;oman  to 
share  with  one." 

''  The  more  zest  in  it,  then.  Dick,  it  may 
be  treason  to  your  high  lover's  mood,  but  I 
tell  you  women  are  not  gossamer  and  sugar, 
to  be  spoiled  by  a  shower  of  rain.  They're 
tougher  than  any  man  guesses,  till  he  learns 
what  wedlock  means." 

So  Dick  grew  silent.  The  high  lover's 
mood,  indeed,  was  with  him,  as  it  had  been 
for  many  and  many  a  year  ;  and  he  wondered 
what  these  wise  elders  bought,  with  the 
wages  of  experience,  one  half  as  pleasant  as 
his  dreams  of  Janet.  When  she  came, 
happiness  and  tlie  great  worth-while  arrived  ; 
when'  she  went,  day  gathered  his  sunset 
robes  about  him  and  night  stole  down — 
night  that  had  only  cold,  far-off  stars  of 
memory  to  light  the  darkness. 

They  jogged  down  the  fells  and  into  the 
rutty  bridle-track  that  led  to  Beamsley,  and 
as  they  reached  the  high-road,  Lascelles  came 
up  the  hill  and  checked  his  hard-worked 
pony. 

"  You're  the  man  we  need,  doctor,"  said 
Lister.     "  Can  you  break  your  journey  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  Squire,  if  it's  not  too  long  an 
errand.  Farmer  Waite  is  needing  me  at 
Langbar,  but  there's  little  ails  him,  I  fancy." 

"  D'ye  know  Tanty  Wiseman's  barn,  away 
up  the  fells  ?  Good.  You'll  find  a  quantity 
of  wounded  there." 

Lascelles  smiled — the  quiet,  impersonal 
smile  of  the  doctor  who  took  no  sides  in  any 
quarrel,  except  the  fight  with  disease  and 
body  wounds. 

"So  the  Feud's  up  in  dead  earnest. 
Squire?" 

''  The  heather  is  on  fire  ;  and,  Lascelles, 
look  specially  to  that  groom  of  mine.  He's 
the  only  one  of  the  Norton  sort  that  couldn't 


'Where  you  go,  Dick,  I  go,' 
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bring  liis  wounds  safe  home,  and  he'll  be 
quarrelsome,  left  among  those  accursed 
Cliffords." 

Lascelles  rode  up  into  the  grey  fells.  The 
moonlight  was  clearer  than  day,  because  it 
hid  so  mauy  of  the  day's  absurdities.  Here 
on  the  heights  he  was  free  to  give  his  soul 
room,  free  to  know  the  way  of  his  heart,  tlie 
way  of  his  constant  service  to  the  stricken 
folk.  They  were  out  to  hunt,  and  maim, 
and  wound,  these  hard-bitten  squires  and 
farmers  of  the  Dale,  but  he  was  here  for 
healing.  .  Quiet  and  free,  the  moonlight 
found  his  free,  quiet  soul.  Pie  had  lost  the 
woman  who  disdained  him — had  lost  love  of 
ease,  and  all  caring  for  the  flesh  and  bones 
of  him.  And  now  it  was  constantly  about 
him,  like  his  shadow,  this  need  to  succour 
aihng  folk.  He  had  wived  his  skill-in-need, 
and  the  spirit-children  of  the  marriage  met 
him  at  every  door  where  he  h-'td  saved  wife, 
or  child,  or  husband. 

He  rode  free,  the  little  doctor,  because 
God  and  the  countryside  knew  his  record. 
And  he  reached  Tanfcy  Wiseman's  barn  at 
last,  and  found  a  great  commotion  there. 
Lister's  groom  had  so  far  recovered  from  his 
wounds  tliat  he  had  picked  up  a  peat-spade, 
and  was  daring  any  of  the  hostile  four  to 
come  at  him.  He  was  explaining,  with  a 
nice  play  of  language,  that  a  Norton  was 
worth  three  of  the  Clifford  sort  at  any  time. 
Deveen  was  never  slow  to  answer  a  challenge. 
Sick  and  weak  as  he  was,  he  got  to  his  feet, 
and  the  three  on  his  side  of  the  battle  rose 
stiffly  to  his  lead.  The  two  youngsters, 
indeed,  had  pledged  themselves  to  guard  the 
wounded,  but  their  parole  did  not  forbid 
them  self-defence. 

For  the  life  of  him  Lascelles  could  not 
remember  that  peace  and  healing  w^ere  his 
gospel.  The  sheer  beauty  of  the  fight 
enthralled  him.  Stable  lanterns  had  been 
set  here  and  there  before  the  Squire  left 
the  barn,  and  in  the  murky  glow  of  them 
the  four  wounded  swordsmen  made  at  the 
wounded  groom,  who  plied  a  spade. 
:  The  groom  turned  their  swords  aside,  as 
one  by  one  they  came  at  him,  and,  if  his 
strength  had  been  equal  to  the  fury  in  his 
heart,  the  peat -spade  would  have  killed, 
instead  of  maiming  only. 

Lascelles  had  a  soul  keenly  sensitive  to  big 
issues,  as  men  are  apt  to  have  when  their 
work  takes  them  constantly  into  the  lonely 
hills.  This  struggle  in  the  barn,  with  the 
lantern  gleams  throwing  fantastic  lights  and 
shadows  on  the  men  who  fought,  grew 
titanic  on  the  sudden.     He  knew  that  those 


who  had  died  in  feuds  long  done  with  were 
here  amongst  them,  a  ghostly  and  a  silent 
band  who  watched  each  issue  of  the  fight. 
Lister's  groom  was  no  longer  the  lubberly, 
rough  lad  who  had  been  wont  to  take  his 
horse  while  he  went  indoors  to  crack  a 
bottle  with  the  Squire.  He  was  a  fine, 
gigantic  figure  from  the  elder  days,  wielding 
a  primeval  weapon.  The  thing  enthralled 
him.  It  was  as  if  he  had  left  the  everyday 
of  physic,  leeches,  and  the  rest,  and  saw  a 
hero  fight  solitary  against  odds,  as  in  the 
nursery  tales. 

It  was  all  done,  he  thought,  for  the 
groom  was  reeling  where  he  stood,  and  his 
antagonists  were  lying  on  the  floor,  among 
the  littered  hay  whose  savour  was  so  pleasant. 
But  Deveen  had  not  done  with  it  just  yet. 
xiU  that  was  rugged  and  courageous  in  him 
leaped  to  the  new  assault. 

The  affair  would  have  been  ludicrous  if  it 
had  not  been  hallowed  by  the  tragedies  of 
the  Dale's  long  generations.  As  it  was, 
Lascelles  saw  no  humour  in  it ;  but  something 
touched  him  from  the  long  ago,  and  his  heart 
beat  fast. 

He  saw  Deveen  conquer  his  weakness, 
heard  his  rough,  rasping  voice.  "  A  lout 
with  a  spade  to  duel  with  the  sword  ?  No 
gentleman  permits  the  spade  to  win." 

They  were  unsteady  both,  as  if  drink  had 
set  its  quavering  hand  on  them.  Sickness 
of  body,  weariness  for  sleep,  dizzied  them 
and  hindered  all  save  the  hunting-horn  of 
the  Feud  that  was  whispering  in  dazed  ears. 
Deveen  gave  a  swift  sword-thrust,  and  the 
other  met  it  with  the  spade's  face  ;  and  they 
were  so  weak  that  they  lost  grip  of  sword 
and  spade,  and  stood  there  for  a  while  in  a 
frenzy  of  sheer  hate  and  impotence. 

Then  something  came  to  them  both. 
Lascelles  had  heard  much  of  ghost-lore  as  he 
waited  in  upland  farmsteads  for  the  coming 
of  a  bairn  or  the  passing  of  a  soul  from 
human  clay.  As  he  watched  these  two,  he 
knew  once  for  all  that  every  byre  and  acre 
of  the  Dale  was  haunted  by  spirits  of  an 
elder  day.  He  saw  strength  come  to  Deveen 
and  the  groom.  As  to  their  bodies,  his 
trained  eye  had  learned  a  moment  since  that 
they  were  useless,  things  of  no  account ;  but 
now  their  strength  was  suddenly  enlarged,  as 
if  some  unseen  well  had  bubbled  to  their 
lips  and  fed  them  with  red  life  again. 

They  came  at  each  other  with  their  naked 
fists.  They  countered  blows  and  took  them, 
and  their  hurried  cries  of  mockery  were  not 
of  this  prosy  generation,  but  of  the  days 
when  Norton  built  the  Cross  on  Eylstone 
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Fell,  when  Mary,  fairest  of  all  queens,  . 
was  setting  out  for  the  long  journey  to 
Fotheringay.  They  talked  of  stolen  deer, 
and  tuft-hunting  Cliffords,  and  pride-sick 
Nortons,  and  all  the  while  their  blows  went 
in  and  out  like  .flails  at  threshing-time. 

"Have  you  had  enough,  you  lout  of 
Lister's  ?  "  asked  Deveen,  in  a  pause  of  the 
combat. 

"  I  couldn't  have  enough,"  said  the  groom, 
with  a  glad  and  boisterous  laugh. 

In  the  fury  of  their  onset  they  circled 
wide  of  the  clear  space  they  had  kept  till 
now,  and  got  among  the  three  fallen  men  of 
Deveen's,  and  tripped  and  fell. 

Lascelles  came  out  of  his  joy  in  battle- 
came  out  of  the  vision  he  liad  found  here 
among  the  hay-scent  and  the  litter  of  the 
barn — and  knew  himself  a  usual  man  again. 
He  tidied  up  the  wounded,  setting  each  in 
his  own  place  and  handling  his  wounds  with 
a  man's  strength  and  a  woman's  gentleness. 
He  got  them  to  rights,  as  best  he  could,  with 
bandages  torn  from  his  own  shirt,  and  then 
he  propped  himself  against  the  wall,  and  " 
nodded,  and  roused  himself. 

"There'll  be  another  resurrection  of  the 
Feud,"  he  said,  with  his  quiet  laugh.  "  I'd 
better  be  here  when  they  wake,  these  jolly 
and  astounding  fools." 

Then,  because  even  country  doctors  are 
not  made  up  entirely  of  whipcord  and  the 
wish  to  serve,  sleep  came  with  her  gentle 
cobwebs  round  his  eyes,  and  he  yielded  to 
the  luxury.  He  slept  sound,  and  dreamed 
that  Mary  the  Queen  and  he  went  hand-in- 
hand  through  a  country  carpeted  with 
primroses  that  blinked  the  dew  from  their 
•  eyes  at  every  step.  And  he  was  king  of  the 
fairylands,  and  she  was  queen  of  them.  And 
Lascelles  was  unafraid  and  happy,  for  so  he 
had  loved  the  maid  who  flouted  him  long 
since. 

At  Lister  hall,  down  in  pleasant  Bearasley, 
the  Squire  was  pleased  with  life,  though  gout 
and  the  hardships  of  the  day  were  trying 
hard  to  kill  his  gaiety.  lie  had  Dick 
Mortimer  at  his  supper-board,  and  Janet, 
and  a  glance  at  either  of  them  was  enough 
to  tell  him  that  the  world  went  very  w^ell 
with  them. 

"Why  not  stay  on  here  ?"  asked  Lister, 
as  he  pushed  the  wine  across.  "It  w^ould 
be  a  ripe  jest  if  you  were  under  my  roof, 
Dick,  while  the  hunt  goes  forward.  We'd 
clear  the  glass  away  from  the  old  loopholes, 
and  show  'em  how  we  used  to  stand  a  siege 
at  Listerhall.  Besides,  you'd  help  me  with 
the  figures." 


"  What  figures,  sir  ?  " 

"  So  the  lad  has  forgotten  already  ?  My 
bailiff  absconded,  Dick.  There's  a  quantity 
of  papers  on  my  desk — incoming  moneys,, 
and  outgoing  debts  for  repairs,  and  figures 
that  would  daunt  any  man.  I  go  in  and 
look  at  'em,  youngster,  and  turn  'em  about, 
and  grow  chilly.  And  then  I  go  out  in 
search  of  a  good-natured  man.  And  they 
all  bid  me  find  Dick  Mortimer,  who's 
renowned  for  his  good,  nature." 

"  I've  no  gift  for  figures,  sir." 

"So  they  all  say,  with  just  your  sort  of 
haste.  But  you  can  learn,  Dick,  if  you  put 
your  mind  to  it.  At  my  age,  one  is  not 
expected  to  learn,  but  at  yours  it  should  be 
easy." 

Mortimer  explained,  all  in  his  easy, 
haphazard  way,  that  he  could  never  do  a 
thing  by  halves.  If  he  was  outlawed,  he 
was  outlawed,  and  did  not  propose  to  bring 
the  roof  down  about  the  ears  of  friends  who 
harboured  him.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
red -headed  servant  of  his  up  there  at 
Bramble  Cotes,  and  he  was  pledged  to  see  to 
his  hurts  and  give  him  news  of  the  day's 
hunting. 

"  There's  a  red-headed  maid,  too,  who 
lives  near,"  said  Janet  very  gently. 

Dick  took  up  the  challenge ;  it  was  a 
habit  with  him,  whether  the  attack  were 
sharp  or  gentle.  "  Not  red  at  all.  She  has 
wonderful  hair,  that  lass  of  Peter's,  and  I 
could  not  find  a  name  for  the  colour  until 
to-day.  It  came  of  riding  through  the 
Brackens,  and  seeing  rowan  leaves  and  the 
copper  of  a  burnished  sun." 

"  Indeed,  dear  troubadour  ?  " 

*'Yes,  indeed.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
Peter's  little  maid  had  caught  it  all  and 
made  a  halo  of  it." 

"  But  the  women  will  be  all  against  you, 
Dick.  Once  and  for  all,  we  say  her  hair  is 
red — something  that  reminds  one  of  the 
kitchen-garden — beetroot  and  carrots " 

"The  men  will  all  be  for  me,  anyhow, 
and  that's  a  better  stand-by." 

The  Squire  sighed  as  he  w^atched  these 
youngsters  at  their  minaic  battle.  It  was 
good  to  be  young,  with  their  kissing  hours 
ahead  of  them.  The  daft,  surprising 
blandishment  of  it,  the  quarrels  picked  for 
frolic,  the  swift,  keen  magic  of  the  mating 
time — he  would  give  Listerhall  and  all  his 
pride  of  gear  to  recapture  an  hour  of  this 
blithe  madness.  But,  of  course,  his  wife  lay 
buried  yonder,  and  his  own  springtime  with 
her,  and  he  must  not  grudge  the  youngsters 
their  hour  of  splendid  frolic. 
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"  Dick,"  he  said,  "  when  you've  filled  3'Our 
glass  again,  put  the  decanter  between  Janet 
and  us  men.  Wine  is  a  shield  and  bulwark, 
lad,  against  the  sex.  Lascelles  was  here  not 
long  since,  and  frowned  when  he  saw  me 
drinking  port ;  and  I  gave  him  a  jolly 
sermon — a  sensible  sermon,  too.  I  wish  we 
heard  more  of  that  kind  from  the  pulpit." 

"  Tell  me  the  heads  of  it,  sir,"  suggested 
Mortimer. 

"  I  will,  Dick.  The  grapes  that  bred  the 
wine  ripened  in  a  sunnj  climate.  The 
bare-limbed  folk  who  trod  them  into  wine — 
oh,  I've  seen  them  in  my  young  days  of 
travel — laughed  like  the  sunshine  overhead. 
And  afterwards  they  bottled  it  for  you  and 
me,  lad,  wayfarers  in  a  chilly  climate.  I  lift 
my  glass  to  those  good  toilers." 

"  But,  father,"  said  Janet,  with  gentle 
spleen,  "  does  it  medicine  the  gout  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  countered  Lascelles  there.  As  I 
said  to  him,  it  physics  me,  and  gout  w^as  a 
late-comer,  not  to  be  considered.  Dick," 
he  broke  off,  "  sleep  here  the  one  night,  and 
to-morrow  we'll  journey  together  into  those 
bailiff's  figures.  Believe  me,  they  are 
urgent." 

"  So  is  the  call  to  Bramble  Cotes,  sir." 

"  We  must  let  him  go,  father.  He  sickens 
of  a  dull  and  rustic  ailment,  and  needs  to  see 
the  wonderful  red  hair  again.  Cannot  you 
see  him  ride  by  way  of  the  Hospital,  and  stop 
to  twang  his  harp  and  serenade  the  minx  ? 
And  seven  ancient  heads  .will  pop  out  of 
seven  windows,  for  even  almswomen  are 
never  too  old  for  hope  of  a  wooer.  Dick,  wilU 
you  not  be  w^arned  ?  Seven  night-capped 
heads  in  answer  to  your  roundelay,  and 
quantities  of  mewing  cats,  and  little  Miss 
Minx  asleep  and  snoring  all  the  time." 

"  I'll  be  warned,"  said  Dick,  with  a  glance 
that  caught  and  tamed  her  waywardness. 

Lister,  watching  these  two,  remembered 
the  fight  in  the  barn,  the  wounded  he  had 
left  there.     It  was  no  time  for  cantrips. 

"Dick,"  he  asked  sharply,  "do  you  love 
this  girl  of  mine  ?  " 

"  Love  her  ?     Yes,  when  I  win  through." 

"  That's  nonsense,  lad.  You  love  her,  or 
you  don't,  and  no  two  ways  about  it.  The 
winning  through,  and  all  your  pretty 
scruples — they're  for  times  of  peace.  Oh,  I 
know.  You  will  dare  to  love  her  when  you 
can  spread  a  primrose  carpet  for  her  feet, 
when  you  can  give  her  ease,  and  pomp,  and 
all  girl-women  ask.  Well,  you'd  spoil  her, 
Dick,  and  she's  spoiled  enough  already." 

There  was  a  silence,  while  Lister  admired 
the  ruby  of  his  wine  against  the  candle-light, 


and  took  a  sip  or  two.  Lister  treated  wine 
as  he  did  life — a  good  afl^air,  to  be  tasted 
quietly  and  at  leisure. 

"Janet,  do  you  happen  to  care  for  this 
romantic  fool  ?  "  he  asked  by  and  by. 

"  Why  should  I  care  ?  He  picks  quarrels, 
and  gets  outlawed,  and  goes  singing  foolishly 
at  a  minx's  window." 

"  If  he'd  been  wounded,  and  lay  dying  on 
the  moor  yonder,  would  you  go  to  him  ? " 

"  Go  ?  "  She  was  fierce  and  eager  on  the 
sudden.     "  What  else  could  I  do  ?  " 

Lister  glanced  at  them  with  eyes  that  had 
seen  happiness,  danger,  sorrow,  and  all  the 
fine,  big  conflict  of  the  world  about  him. 
"  Put  your  hand  in  Dick's,"  he  said.  "  I 
was  never  one  for  parsons'  lore,  but  there's 
an  affair  they  call  betrothal.  Dick,  the  times 
are  devilish  hard,  and  are  going  to  be  harder. 
We  need  to  be  in  one  mind,  we  three,  and 
I  shall  tell  the  parish  that  Janet  is  in  your 
care — and  mine." 

x\ll  that  was  of  the  Listers  and  the  Feud — 
all  of  the  girl-dreams  built  into  this  new, 
astounding  happiness — came  to  Janet  like  a 
sword  in  her  hand — a  sword  to  protect  her 
honour  or  her  man,  whichever  were  assailed. 

"  Where  you  go,  Dick,  I  go.  That  is  my 
life.  I  was  a  child  and  a  dreamer,  Dick, 
until  we  were  lost  in  the  mist  up  yonder,  and 
you  fought  for  me." 

Ijister  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.  He  was 
disturbed  by  some  tumult  that  shook  his  big, 
hale  body,  and  Janet  suspected  him  of 
laughter. 

"That's  the  way  of  it,  child,"  he  said. 
"  Wedlock's  a  gallop  and  a  great  adventure, 
if  dull  fools  only  knew  it." 

Up  at  Tanty  Wiseman's  barn,  when  dawn 
broke  on  the  morrow,  the  little  doctor  stirred 
in  sleep,  and  wondered  w^here  he  was,  and 
found  himself  propped  against  a  chilly  wall, 
with  warm  odours  of  hay  and  cattle  round 
him.  When  he  roused  himself  at  last  from 
a  feast  of  sleep  denied  him  for  the  past  two 
nights,  he  looked  about  him,  and  in  the 
misty  sunlight  pouring  through  the  doorway 
he  saw  ^ve  men  lying  where  he  had  tucked 
them  into  their  hay  beds,  after  rough  dressing 
of  their  wounds.  And  he  remembered  that 
the  Feud  was  up. 

Lascelles,  witli  his  quiet  smile,  his  cool 
outlook  on  a  world  that  constantly  surprised 
him  by  its  absurdities,  watched  these 
slumbering  folk.  They  w^ere  so  spent  with 
hard  riding  and  the  after-fight  that  they  lay 
like  babes  in  their  cradles,  save  that  their 
snores  were  loud  as  smithy  bellows.  Why 
bad  they  brought  themselves  to  this,  be 
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wondered,  when  they  niigbt  luive  been  lying 
snug  in  their  beds  at  home  instead  ?  Because, 
in  the  dim  long  ago,  there  had  been  a  quarrel 
between  the  Cliffords  and  the  Nortons,  why 
should  men  go  seeking  wounds  to-day  ?  It 
was  preposterous. 

Yet,  as  he  watched  them,  he  began  to 
understand.  Health  of  body,  or  disease,  was 
apt  to  go  down  the  family  line,  missing  a 
generation  now  and  then,  but  always  catching 
up  the  next,  like  a  hound  on  a  steady  trail. 
It  might  be  so  in  affairs  of  the  spirit,  too, 
though  a  hard-working  doctor  had  scanty 
leisure  for  thought  of  impalpable  affairs. 

He  had  leisure  now,  and  from  every 
corner  of  tins  ancient  barn  the  ghosts  that 
had  knowledge  of  the  over-world  came  eager 
to  his  ear.  The  long  Feud  might  seem  to 
slumber,  like  these  tired  men,  but  the  sleep 
was  feigned.  It  w^as  no  foolery,  this  battle 
newly  roused.  It  was  the  clash  of  spirit 
against  spirit — fight  of  Clifford  love  of  pomp 
against  the  Norton's  keen,  unalterable  loyalty 
to  finer  issues. 

Lascelles  was  a  visionary  by  compulsion. 
He  no  longer  ministered  to  men's  bodies, 
their  ailments  and  their  grossness.  He  felt 
the  quiet  air  about  him' that  ghosts  make 
in  their  passing,  and  a  bigger  road  of  life 
seemed  open  to  him  on  the  "sudden. 

All  the  bodily  ailments  he  had  physicked, 
all  the  dull  routine  of  medicine  and  the  rest, 
returned  to  him  in  a  new  guise.  Behind  the 
suffering  he  tended  day  by  day,  behind  the 
follies  of  his  patients,  he  saw  the  fathers  and 
the  mothers  who  had  borne  them  into  a 
world  of  travail.  And  ahead  he  saw  the 
destiny  that  was  theirs,  shaped  by  hands  long 
since  gone  to  ripen  graveyard  mould. 

In  this  quiet  barn,  amid  the  breath  of 
sleepy  cattle  and  the  snores  of  slumbering 
men,  Lascelles  found  the  key  of  life— the 
key  that  unlocked  the  gates  of  darkness,  once 
for  all,  and  let  the  flood-light  of  full  summer 
stream  into  the  frozen  byways  of  his  heart. 
The  road  he  had  followed  was  the  true  road. 
Narrow,  and  uphill,  and  winding,  he  had 
kept  it,  through  sleet  of  the  winter's  roads, 
and  heartache  for  the  human  love  lost  long 
ago.  And  now  he  understood  the  Feud- 
that,  and  other  matters  which  had  been  hidden 
from  him  until  now.  Above  all,  he  under- 
stood Dick  Mortimer's  gay  acceptance  of 
open  peril  and  the  open  hills,  the  man's 
astounding  levity  when  he  was  pursuing 
some  venture  long  since  out  of  date,  his 
readiness  to  get  into  any  sort  of  trouble,  if 
his  own  honour  or  a  lady's  asked  it. 

Lascelles  looked  at  the  sleeping  men  again. 


There  w^as  only  one  of  Mortimer's  breed 
here,  it  seemed  to  him,  and  that  w-as  the 
Squire's  groom,  who  lay  with  his  mouth 
agape  and  snored  with  full  content.  He 
had  seen  the  man  awake  and  a  fighter,  and 
it  did  not  matter  how  cumbrously  he  slept. 

A  half-hour  later  Deveen  stirred  in  his 
sleep,  and  swore  many  oaths,  and  roused 
himself.  Lascelles  had  never  liked  the  man, 
but  now  he  found  abhorrence.  The  fatness 
of  him,  the  foulness  of  his  tongue,  were 
beyond  belief. 

Deveen  went  dizzily  about  the  barn,  and 
saw  Lister's  groom,  and  fumbled  for  his 
sword. 

"No,"  said  Lascelles  gently.  "I'm  in 
command  here,  by  your  leave."    ' 

"  Nobody's  in  command,  except  Deveen — 
nobody,  I  say.  Get  out  of  my  way,  little 
man."  He  halted,  passed  a  hand  across  his 
face,  and  .^stared  at  the  other  with  fevered 
eyes.  "Oh,  it's  Lascelles.  Well,  we  all 
like  you,  lad.  But  there's  a  groom  of  Lister's, 
and  I  need  to  kill  him.  Best  step  aside — 
best  step  aside,  I  tell  you." 

Again  Lascelles  saw  the  magic  of  old 
fe^d  return  to  this  weak  and  crazy  man — 
saw  his  body  stiffen  and  grow^  strong,  and 
his  hand  whip  out  the  sword-blade.  So  the 
little  doctor  made  at  him,  because  needs 
must  if  Lister's  groom  were  to  be  saved. 
He  ran  in,  before  Deveen  was  aware  of  the 
attack,  and  w^ent  under  the  lifted  blade,  and 
brought  his  fist  up  against  the  point  of 
Deveen's  chin.  And,  after  that  w^as  done, 
he  dragged  the  man  to  his  bed  of  hay  again, 
and  left  him  there. 

Then  he  went  out  to  taste  the  sweet  o' 
the  dawn  that  came  riding  over  the  misty 
hummocks  of  the  fells.  He  loved  this 
beautiful  and  savage  land.  He  was  learning 
to  know  its  every  mood,  by  day  or  night— r 
the  bitter  snows  of  winter,  with  a  gale  from 
the  north-east  blowing  him  into  drifts  at 
every  turn  as  he  w-ent  to  succour  some  ailing 
body  on  the  heights,  the  blandishment  of 
spring,  and  the  summer's  eager  warmth. 

Love  of  the  one  woman  had  gone  by  him, 
like  a  dream  that  is  done  and  ended.  But 
love  of  the  hills,  and  the  free  lands  where 
the  curlews  roamed  on  grey,  wide  wings, 
stayed  and  gave  him  recompense.  He 
watched  the  dawn  come  up,  threading  warm 
fingers  through  the  drifting  eddies  of  the 
mist.  He  saw  the  magical,  swift  colours 
glow,  and  fade  for  a  while,  and  brighten, 
till  all  the  world  about  him  was  a  mystery 
of  charm.  Blue,  where  the  sun  made  his 
forward  way,  copper,  and  glowing  red,  and 
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gentlest  tints  of  peavly-grey,  the  land  was 
docked  like  a  bride  for  her  wedding  morn — 
a  bride  prepared  to  take  the  day's  adventnre 
with  her  goodman. 

Lascelles  saw  it  alL  And  first  his  heart 
beat  eagerly,  and  then  an  ancient  sorrow 
came  about  him.  All  that  was  of  this 
mystical,  swift  dawn  he  had  given  once  to 
a  light  o'  love  ;  all  the  beauty  and  sheer 
strength  of  it  he  had  given  her,  and  she  had 
flouted  it.  What  had  she  found  worth 
while  in.  life  since  she  dismissed  such 
homage  ? 

"  God  knows,"  he  said,  with  a  bitterness 
temperate  and  quiet. 

He  stood  there,  watching  the  pageantry 
of  dawn.  The  keen  sun  climbed  into  his 
heaven,  and  the  mists  dispersed,  and  one 
by  one  the  hills  stepped  stalwart  from  their 
slumber.  Bitterness  went  by  him.  It  was 
a  'man's  land,  free  and  sturdy,  and  there 
was  no  place  for  repining  here. 

He  turned  sharply,  roused  from  dawn- 
dreams  by  a  new  uproar  from  the  barn. 
Deveen's  voice  was  loud  once  more,  and  he 
was  calling  for  Squire  Lister  to  come  and 
settle  the  Feud  by  single  combat. 

When  Lascelles  went  indoors,  he  found 
the  man  lying  where  he  had  left  him  ;  but 
his  eyes  were  bright  and  fevered,  and  he 
raved  incessantly,  so  that  his  comrades  began 
to  rouse  themselves  from  the  sheer  stupor  of 
their  weariness. 

Lascelles  saw  the  gravity  of  it,  and  asked 
himself,  without  haste  and  without  fear, 
what  were  best  be  done.  If  one  madman 
roused  three  others  drunk  with  pain,  and 
they  all  made  for  the  Squire's  groom,  there 
would  be  outright  murder.  As  he  glanced 
about  him,  he  saw  Deveen's  sword  lying 
where  it  had  fallen  after  the  late  encounter, 
and  the  affair  grew  simple.  He  took  Deveen's 
pistols  from  him,  too,  and  robbed  the  other 
wounded  of  their  armoury  ;  and,  after  he 
had  piled  the  weapons  in  a  heap  on  the 
grass  out  of  doors,  he  went  back  and  talked 
to  Deveen  gently,  as  a  nurse  might  do. 
Then  he  took  a  phial  from  his  pocket  and 
persuaded  him  to  swallow  a  few  drops  ;  and 
presently,  when  all  was  quiet  again,  he  went 
out  to  taste  the  free  air  of  the  moor. 

The  hills  had  taken  their  true  shape  now. 
One  by  one  he  counted  them,  as  a  farmer 
knows  his  sheep  ;  and  they  were  good  to  see, 
with  the  blue  sky  and  the  red-gold  sun 
above  them.  The  glamour  of  ministry  stole 
about  him  from  the  past.  He  remembered 
how,  under  shelter  of  every  hill  that  he 
could  see,  they  had  welcomed  him  in  some 


lone  farmstead,  because  he  came  to  heal. 
Many  bygone  moments  returned  to  him — 
forgotten"  long  since,  but  remembered  now. 
He  recalled  how  Tanty  Wiseman,  whose 
barn  was  inhabited  by  wounded,  had  shed 
tears— good,  manly  tears— when  he  saved 
his  wife  from  child-birth  peril.  There  was 
Widdop's  child,  too  —  he  could  see  the 
chimney  smoke  curl  blue  and  tranquil  under 
Beamsley  Beacon — and  they  had  tired  him 
with  their  praise  wdien  he  sucked  the  poison 
from  her  throat.  Why  not  ?  If  he  died  of 
it,  he  died  in  willing  service  ;  and,  as  it 
happened,  the  bairn  and  he  were  hale  and 
well  on  this  wonderful  October  day. 

Big  thoughts,  great  tenderness  and 
strength,  came  galloping  to  the-  little 
doctor's  side,  like  a  company  of  friends  in 
need.  All  he  had  done,  he  had  done  with 
a  ready  laugh  and  a  tired  heart ;  and  it  was 
good  for  him  to  know,  just  time  and  time, 
that  there  was  praise  for  him  wherever  blue 
smoke  rose  from  scattered  farmsteads. 

Away  on  the  moor  he  saw  a  little  black 
cloud  come  up  against  the  skyhne.  And 
soon  the  cloud  grew  bigger  and  took  shape. 
A  horseman  was  riding  down  to  meet  him, 
and  by  the  heedless  pace  of  man  and  horse 
he  knew  the  rider. 

"  You,  by  good  luck  ?  "  said  Mortimer, 
reinins^  up.  "  How  goes  it  with  the  wounded, 
doctor"?  " 

Humour  showed  in  Lascelles'  eyes  and 
about  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  though  his 
voice  was  grave.  "  Deveen  has  a  fever  of 
the  brain,"  he  said. 

"  Not  possible.  I  passed  old  Thornthwaite 
on  my  way  up,  and  he  told  me  the  rheumatics 
were  gnawing  like  wild-cats  at  his  \tooden 
leg  ;  and  I  said  tliat  he  was  doting,  to  think 
wood  could  feel.  D.eveen  has  fever  of  the 
brain  ?  " 

"  Helped  by  a  blow  on  the  chin's  point, 
Mortimer." 

"Good  for  the  fist  that  gave  it.  That 
groom  of  the  Squire's  has  pluck.  He  always 
had,  in  his  queer,  shiftless  way  ;  so  I  came 
to  see  if  he  was  in  bigger  trouble  than  he'd 
win  through.  Deveen  and  three  more  of  his 
kidney  are  ill  cattle  to  house  with,  Lascelles." 
The  little  doctor  smiled — the  slow,  happy 
smile  that  seldom  came,  but  was  well  w^orth 
waiting  for.  He  showed  the  red  knuckles 
of  his  left  hand.  "  I'm  into  the  Feud  now, 
Mortimer,"  he  explained. 

So  then  Dick  shook  with  laughter.  H 
there  was  anywhere  in  the  Dale  a  man  of 
peace — a  man  heart-whole  in  his  wish  to 
be  neighbourly  with  one  and   all — it  was 
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Lascelles.     And  lie,  too,  had  been  swept  by 
the  hurricane  of  feud. 

"You're  sure  it  was  not  his  skull  you 
struck  ?  "  he  asked,  with  another  glance  at 
the  bleeding  knuckles.     "  Deveen's  chin,  I 


sorry,  in  some  queer  way.  Why  couldn't 
you  keep  out  of  it,  and  heal  both  sides 
impartially  ?  " 

"So  I  shall,  by  and  by.     Give  me  my 
holiday — just  one  gay  holiday.    I'll  sleep  off 


*'  He  ran  in  .  .  .  and  brought  his  fist  up  against  the  point  of  Deveen's  chin." 

should  have  fancied,  was  cushioned  like  a  the  lieadiness,  and  get  among  my  patients 

boxing-glove.''  soon." 

"I     struck     harder     than     I     thought,  Dick  looked  at  this  man  transformed,  who 

perhaps."  had  tasted  the  wine  of  battle,  and  would  not 

"  Just  so,  Lascelles.     We  all  strike  that  be   content   with    less    just  yet.      He   was 

way  since  I  set  the  Dale  on  fire.      But  I'm  vibrant  as  a  sword -blade.      His  eyes  were 
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l)right  as  the  eyes  of  peril.     The  ghosts  of 
far-off  days  were  at  his  elbow. 

"You've  supped  from  a  wide  cup,  friend," 
said  Dick. 

"  Yes,  a  brhnmer.     It  warms  a  man." 

The  hills  about  them,  the  sweet  and  candid 
wind,  asked  for  an  equal  honesty.  The 
barriers  men  rear  between  themselves  were 
broken  down,  and  Mortimer  found  his  tongue 
outrunning  all  discretion. 

"Life's  contrary  as  a  cottage  maid, 
Lascelles.  I  had  your  sort  of  wine  in  my 
veins  yesterday,  and  now  I'm  wondering 
how  I  gave  them  the  good  gallop  up  to 
Greenhow  and  beyond.  I  hadn't  a  fear  for 
my  skin,  but  now  there's  one  who  needs  me." 

A  great  pain  conquered  Lascelles  for 
a  while.  For  him,  too,  there  had  been  the 
dream  of  one  who  needed  him.  The  strength 
of  it  he  remembered,  and  the  sudden,  swift 
assault  of  fear,  lest  danger  touched  her.  And 
it  seemed  that  a  sword  went  through  him, 
for  he  w^as  of  the  breed  foredestined  to 
the  patient  ministry  of  ailing  folk,  not  to  the 
conquest  of  his  heart's  desire. 

"Fear  is  a  bogey,  Mortimer,"  he  said 
sharply,  "a  turnip  lantern  lit  by  boys  to 
frighten  grown  men." 

"  Grown  women  light  it  now  and  then  ; 
but  you're  so  quiet  and  steady,  Lascelles. 
If  you'd  cared  once  to  step  off  your  beaten 
track " 

"If  I  had  cared,"  assented  Lascelles 
indolently  ;  "  but  then  I  should  have  lost 
my  freedom." 

Mortimer  pondered  the  matter  for  a  while 
with  an  odd  and  wistful  gravity.  "  That  is 
true;  and,  of  course,  one  cannot  have 
it  both  ways.  Freedom  ?  I  never  tasted  it 
till  I  led  them  up  to  Greenhow,  and  down 
and  over,  and  into  the  mist  that  blanketed 
us.  There'll  never  be  such  a  ride  again  in 
my  lifetime,  doctor." 

They  went  indoors  by  and  by,  and 
Mortimer  stood  regarding  his  handiwork— 
his  and  the  Squire's— with  quiet  interest. 

"  We  put  them  nicely  to  bye  -  bye, 
Lascelles?  If  only  Deveen  would  not 
mistake  this  for  a  sty,  and  grunt  as  he 
sleeps ;  but  then  old  habits  are  not  lost 
easily.  The  three  lads  with  him  should  be 
in  better  company.    They  were  gently-bred." 

The  same  mood  was  on  both— a  deep-seated 
sense  of  peril,  and  on  the  surface  of  it  a 
quick  and  poignant  levity.  This  was  the 
beginning  only  of  the  fire  that  would  blaze 
from  end  to  end  of  the  long  Dale,  and  no 
man  knew  what  the  end  of  it  would  be. 
They  were  roused  by  thelowing  of  kine  that 


fidgeted     in    a    sleep     disturbed     by.  long 
intrusion. 

"  Get  down  to  your  work,  Lascelles,"  said 
Mortimer,  tapping  his  snuff-box.  "I  can 
look  after  the  cattle  and  the  wounded.'* 

Again  the  little  doctor's  smile  ran  in  and 
out  ainong  the  deep  lines  of  his  face. 
Humour  was  both  his  shield  and  sword 
against  the  onset  of  a  life  that  tired  him. 
"  Give  me  my  holiday,  I  say,  Mortimer.  I 
need  to  see  Deveen's  face  when  he  wakes 
and  finds  you  here,  and  I  need  to  hear  his 
rough  mother-tongue." 

*'  Good  for  you.  Snuff  doesn't  carry  one 
far  through  the  waiting-time.  We'll  sinoke 
a  pipe  together,  Lascelles." 

Qown  at  Beamsley,  in  a  field  not  far  away 
from  Listerhall,  two  dueUists  were  doffing 
their  coats.  They  had  no  seconds,  and  the 
younger  of  them  was  jesting  as  if  they  were 
to  fight  with  sticks  instead  of  rapiers. 

"  Dantry,"  said  the  other, "  it's  no  pastime, 
this." 

"  Oh,  I  believe  you,  Linthwaite.  I 
warned  you  it  was  inconvenient  to  get  up 
in  the  raw  of  the  dawn,  just  when  the  sleep 
of  the  second  bottle  begins  to  settle  cosily 
about  a  man.     But  you  would  have  it." 

Linthwaite  glanced  helplessly  at  this 
youngster  who  had  one  prime  gift,  at  any 
rate — he  rested  merry,  like  a  gentleman  who 
lets  nothing  long  dismay  him. 

"  There  was  a  meet  at  the  gates  of 
Listerhall,  and  you  spoke  of  Miss  Lister. 
And  I  said  you  were  a  liar,  Dantry." 

"  So  you  did.     Yes,  I  remember  now." 

Dantry's  eyes  were  bright,  his  face  older 
on  the  sudden,  as  he  took  his  ground.  He 
was  a  fool  at  sword-play,  and,  knowing  it, 
he  disregarded  all  usual  feints  and  parries, 
once  the  first  ceremonies  were  over.  Courage, 
and  the  whip  of  insult,  and  a  queer  sort  of 
luck  that  was  his  shadow,  all  combined  to 
help  him.  Before  Linthwaite  was  aware 
that  this  was  indeed  no  pastime  to  the 
adversary,  he  felt  the  hot  sting  of  steel, 
the  sharp  withdrawal  of  the  blade  ;  and  after 
that  he  did  not  play  with  Dantry. 

Time  is  of  no  account  when  battle  asks 
for  quick  decision.  In  the  moment  when 
Linthwaite  knew  that  the  lad  was  at  his 
mercy,  thoughts  went  racing  fast — thoughts 
and  impulses  enough  to  fill  a  year  of  peace. 
He  liked  the  fool,  but  he  had  bandied  Miss 
Lister's  name  about ;  he  liked  this*  jesting 
gentleman  who  could  meet  danger  with  a 
laugh,  but  a  lady's  honour  -dear  Heaven, 
what  it  had  meant  to  him,  once  in  the  days 
before  he  lost  his  own  I 
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The  end  of  the  second's  indecision  was 
that  he  thrust  Dantrj  through  the  sword- 
arm  ;  and  afterwards  he  stood  looking  at 
the  other's  fallen  blade,  and  wondered,  and 
was  sorry. 

"You'll  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way  for 
a  while,  Dantry,"  he  said  lamely.  "  You're 
too  fond  of  airing  yourself  in  the  nipping 
dawn." 

"  Nothing  keeps  me  out  of  harm's  way  for 
long.  Where  would  the  zest  in  life  be, 
Linthwaite,  if  we  were  all  like  sheep, 
following  the  bell-wether  and  bleating  as 
we  went  ?  " 

"Your  wound  needs  looking  to,  lad." 

"  Ay,  and  so  does  yours,  by  the  look  of  it." 

Dantry  was  obviously  in  distress  of  body  ; 
but  his  good  humour  was  unflagging,  and 
he  could  still  parry  and  thrust  with  the 
tongue  that  had  so  often  got  him  into 
mischief.  And  something  near  to  tenderness 
came  to  the  older  man,  as  he  ripped  his 
shirt-sleeve  into  bandages  for  this  likeable 
and  most  astounding  fool. 

"One  good  turn  deserves  another,"  said 
Dantry,  with  quiet  raillery.  "  The  wound  in 
your  chest  is  oozing,  Linthwaite.  Soon  it 
will  be  bubbling,  unless  I  stanch  it." 

When  they  came  to  attend  to  the  affair, 
it  proved  to  be  a  flesh  wound  only,  and 
Dantry  sighed. 

"I've  more  luck  with  the  bottle,  Lin- 
thwaite. Let's  get  across  to  home,  and  we'll 
breakfast  royally." 

The  lad  showed  more  reserve  of  strength 
than  any  of  his  friends  would  have  expected 
of  him.  He  declined  the  other's  aid  as  they 
crossed  the  five  big  pastures  that  lay  between 
the  meadow  and  his  house,  and  afterwards 
lie  played  the  host  as  if  no  pain  were  galling 
him. 

"I  should  die  if  life  did  not  fill  me  full 
of  laughter,"  he  said,  playing  with  a  devilled 
bone  while  Linthwaite  ate  ravenously. 
"You're  so  old  and  steady.  It's  diverting 
that  you  forgot  a  surgeon  would  be  needed. 
We  fought  for  a  lady's  honour,  and  yet  we 
both  forgot  the  surgeon." 

"There's  only  one  in  the  Dale,  and 
Lascelles  has  enough  to  do  already.  I'll 
take  another  rasher,  Dantry.  This  dawn  air 
sharpens  appetite." 

"And  rapiers,"  assented  Dantry.  "I 
pinked  you,  friend.  You'll  never  guess 
^^'hat  it  means  to  a  bad  swordsman  to  pink  a 
better  man." 

When  the  meal  was  ended,  and  they  sat 
^1^  with  the  snuff-box  as  a  friend  in  need 
between  them,  Dantry  felt  a  weakness  as 


of  death  steal  through  and  through  him. 
There  was  some  confession  needed — he  knew 
not  what — and  he  was  very  tired. 

Laughter  had  fed  his  strength  in  other 
days.  It  came  to  his  aid  now,  as  old  friends 
do.  He  laughed  till  Linthwaite  thought 
that  he  was  drunk  with  wine  and  weariness  ; 
but  Dantry  was  sober  and  in  pain,  and 
beneath  his  levity  there  w^as  a  courage 
absolute. 

"Life's  all  like  a  Merry- Andrew  at  a 
village  fair,"  he  said,  dusting  his  nostrils 
with  punctilious  regard  for  the  niceties  of  a 
pinch  of  snuff. 

"  Just  that,  Dantry,  and  most  of  its  jests 
no  better  than  a  mountebank's." 

"  I  fought  to  prove  myself  no  liar,"  went 
on  the  other  by  and  by,  "'and  now  I'm  free 
to  admit  it.    Any  man's  a  liar  who  says  that 

Lister's  girl  is  less  than Oh,  you'd  not 

understand,  but  she  meets  one  on  the  road, 
Linthwaite,  and  she  smiles,  and  all  the 
world's  to  rights  again." 

'"  She's  not  for  you,  lad."  There  was  a  note 
of  w^arning,  almost  fatherly,  in  Linthwaite 's 
voice. 

"  For  me  ?  AVith  my  fool's  record  ?  It's 
enough  to  see  her  now  and  then,  and  catch 
her  smile — and,  Linthwaite,  you  would  not 
understand  if  you  lived  till  you  were  ninety." 

Linthwaite  nodded  tranquilly  and  laughed  ; 
but  at  heart  he  knew  that  he  was  breakfasting 
with  a  devout  lover,  who  gave  all  and  asked 
nothing  in  return.  "  If  there  were  no  women 
in  the  world,  lad,  what  a  simple  matter 
it  would  be  !  No  beguilements,  no  feuds 
— all  of  us  tilling  the  land  without  let  or 
hindrance." 

"  It  would  be  devilish  dull,"  broke  in 
Dantry,  returning  to  his  ancient  levity. 
"  Tilling  the  land  without  beguilement  has 
no  charm  for  me,  and,  to  be  honest, 
Linthwaite,  you'd  tire  of  it  in  an  hour. 
Give  me  the  Feud." 

"Soon  as  your  wound  is  healed." 

"And  yours.     Oh,  I  pinked  you,  friend." 

"  Yes,  you  pinked  me." 

But  Linthwaite  was  not  thinking  of  his 
flesh  wound.  This  haphazard  youngster  had 
taught  him  what  Lister's  girl  meant  to  an 
older  and  world-weary  man.  He,  too,  had 
seen  her  come  into  the  empty  road,  and 
smile  with  her  royal  ease,  and  dwarf  the 
littleness  of  sordid  folk.  She  was  for 
Mortimer,  who  was  clean-bred  as  herself ; 
and  he  knew,  by  grace  of  some  sharp 
intuition,  that  she  would  wait  for  her  outlaw, 
if  he  died,  beyond  the  gates  of  this  woj'ld's 
caring. 
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"We  must  get  that  wound  of  yours  to 
rights,  lad,"  he  said.  "Yov  you  and  me 
there's  wine  and  hunting,  and  this  Feud 
that's  only  just  beginning.  There'll  be 
enough  to  occupy  us."' 

"  Still,  I  could  find  time  for  a  pair  or  so 
of  bright  eyes  by  the  way.  I  was  never 
too  busy  to  miss  that  sort  of  pastime."  His 
foolish,  high-pitched  laugh  broke  away  into 
silence,  and  a  greyness  came  about  his  face. 
"There's  wine  on  the  sideboard,  Linthvvaite, 
and  if  I'm  a  poor  sort  of  host — well,  I'm 
tired — just  tired." 

Linthvvaite  saw  the  lad's  head  fall  down 
upon  his  hands.  Gay  and  courteous  to  the 
last,  he  had  asked  too  much  of  his  strength. 
The  older  man  crn'ried  him  to  the  long- 
settle,  then  went  out  into  the  hall  and  called 
furiously  for  the  servants  ;  and  when  five 
of  them  came  running,  gaping,  questioning, 
he  bade  them  find  Lascelles,.the  little  doctor, 
and  then  shut  the  door  on  them. 

Battle  of  any  honest  sort  is  a  true 
alchemist,  turning  dross  to  gold.  What 
Dick  Mortimer  had  felt,  when  he  rode  out 
after  wounding  his  man  in  duel,  Linthwaite 
was  feeling  now^,  as  he  watched  beside 
Dantry  and  feared  that  he  would  die.  Why 
had  he  let  his  blade  bite  so  deep,  when 
honour  was  satisfied  already  ?  And  he  was 
so  young,  such  a  likeable,  daft  boy— and 
they  were  friends. 

It  was  a  long  watch  that  Linthwaite  kept. 
The  servants  were  for  ever  coming  in  to 
say  that  they  had  done  their  best,  that  the 
doctor  w^as  nowhere  to  be  found  or  heard 
of  ;  and  he  dismissed  them  roughly  and  sat 
on,  watching  Dantry's  slumber,  and  asking 
himself  if  it  were  the  forerunner  of  a  longer 
sleep. 

Such  a  gay  fool  the  boy  was,  so  ready  to 
laugh  at  himself  and  at  other  men,  so  free  of 
tongue  and  yet  so  innocent  of  malice.  Why 
had  he  struck  ?  Out  of  the  silence  his 
answer    came.      He  —  Linthwaite,    of    the 


muddy  record,  whose  tale  was  known  to  all 
men— cared  for  Lister's  girl  as  he  had  cared  for 
nothing  else  in  this  world.  It  was  good  to 
see  her,  good  to  hear  her  voice,  good  to  know 
that  there  was  one  woman  in  the  Dale  who 
could  tame  the  devil  in  him  and  bring  his 
manhood  out.  And,  because  he  cared  for 
her,  he  had  given  Dantry  a  shrew-der  thrust 
than  he  had  meant. 

About  noon  Lascelles  came  in,  with  the 
smell  of  the  uplands  about  him  and  a  tired 
look  in  his  eyes. 

"  You  come  late,"  snapped  Linthwaite. 

"So  would  you,  if  you  had  the  whole 
confounded  Dale  to  see  to,  and  the  Feud  as 
well.  Why  can't  you  be  content  with  usual 
ailments,  you  wrong-headed  folk  ?  " 

"  Because  the  Dale  made  us  as  it  made  us, 
and  we  jog  along." 

Lascelles  was  busy  already  with  his  patient. 
"  Who  bandaged  this  wound  in  the  arm  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  The  man  who  gave,  it." 

"It  does  him  credit,  anyhow.  And  he's 
doing  well.  I'm  glad,  for  I  always  had  a 
liking  for  the  boy." 

Linthwaite  went  to  the  sideboard,  and  with 
great  ceremony  brought  wine  and  glasses  to 
the  table.     "  He'll  live,  doctor  ?  " 

"  Live  ?  A  man  who  laughs  as  often  as 
Dantry  is  not  killed  easily." 

"  Then  we  can  drink  together,  Lascelles — 
drink  till  we're  brim-full.  It  was  I  who 
bandaged  him." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  little  doctor,  remembering 
his  own  escapade  up  yonder  at  Tanty 
Wiseman's  barn.  "There  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  plague  abroad ;  but  you  two,  I 
fancied,  were  on  the  same  side  of  the 
quarrel  ?  " 

"Poor  Dantry  stirred  an  earlier  feud  to 
life — he  touched  a  lady's  honour  with  that 
fool's  tongue  of  his — but  I  gave  him  too 
much  penance,  Lascelles.  Undoubtedly  I 
gave  him  too  much  penance." 


A  further  ppisode  in  this  series  ivill  appear  in  the  next  nimber. 
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WOMAN'S  WAR  WORK 
ON  THE  LAND 

By  THE    COUNTESS    OF    WARWICK 


rr^  HE  crj  for  woman's  service  on  the  land 
I  is  one  I  endeavonred  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  to  anticipate.  It  was  at  a 
time  when  the  anxiety  of  girls  to  earn  their 
own  living  w^as  making  itself  manifest  in 
every  class,  and  when  the  wages  paid  to 
those  who  had  broken  away  from  the 
conventions  of  purely  domestic  life  were 
miserably  inadequate.  I  had  heard  how, 
in  the  Dominions  overseas,  Enghsh  women 
had  been  forced  to  learn  open-air  duties  as 
best  they  could,  I  had  realised  the  natural 
instinct  of  many  women  for  gardening,  and 
I  had  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  some 
whose  courage  would  not  flinch  from  an 
experiment.  .  Looking  back  to  that  season,  I 
marvel  at  the  progress  feminism  has  wrought 
in  the  world.  Then  every  development  that 
was  sought  for  men  was  in  the  case  of 
woman  taboo.  The  only  thing  that  a  girl 
might  do  in  the  garden  without  defying  the 
conventions  was  the  light  job  that  could 
be  accomplished  without  any  fatigue.  She 
niight  pluck  roses  ;  I  have  grave  doubts  as 
to  whether  she  might  plant  or  prune  them. 
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She  might  eat  celery,  but  the  digging  of  a 
trench  or  the  earth ing-up  of  the  plants 
would  have  been  considered  a  most  "  unlady- 
like" occupation.  In  fact,  we  suffered,  as  a 
sex,  under  the  spell  of  that  horrible  word  ; 
life  for  women  has  not  been  nearly  so 
futile  since  it  was  abolished. 

In  the  years  when  I  began  first  to  find 
that  the  urgency  of  social  problems  was  a 
bar  to  the  further  serenity  of  life,  I,  like 
other  inexperienced  people  with  reform  at 
tbeir  hearts,  dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions. 
I  had  seen  at  Easton  and  Warwick  the 
women  of  the  working-classes  enjoying  the 
hard  work  of  the  garden  and  the  fields  ;  I, 
too,  had  tried  my  hand,  always  to  find  that 
I  was  rewarded  with  a  quickly  renewed  sense 
of  the  joy  of  life.  Even  when  weather 
conditions  were  unfavourable,  the  rest  after 
labour  was  in  itself  atonement  for  the  toil — 
it  was  so  unlike  other  rest.  Then  I  began 
to  see  an  England  in  which  girls  and  young 
women,  ceasing  to  be  merely  *' ladylike," 
would  be  healthier,  happier,  and  more  useful 
than  they  had  been  in  the  years  of  which  I 
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could  take  count.  I  could  not  help  realising 
,  that  the  desire  for  active  physical  exercise 
could  not  be  limited  to  one  sex,  save  in 
obedience  to  a  convention  that  ignored 
human  needs.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though 
the  truth  would  be  apparent  to  everybody, 
that  nobody  who  could  lend  a  helping  hand 
w^ould  withhold  it.  Naturally  I  was  soon 
undeceived. 

I  was  assured  that  only  the  children  of 
working  farmers  and  labourers  could  possibly 
milk  the  dairy  herd,  that  gardening  work  in 
many  of  its  aspects  would  be  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  capacity  of  the  gently  nurtured. 
The  girl  market  gardener  was  voted  an 
impossibility  ;  as  landscape  gardener,  I  was 
assured,  she  could  never  compete  with  a 
man.  Poultry-farming  and  stock-breeding 
were  even  voted  indelicate !  Household 
management,  to  enable  girls  to  take  posts  as 
housekeepers  in  public  institutions  or  large 
private  houses,  was  regarded  as  something  to 
be  acquired  without  training,  and  even  the 
commercial  side  of  farm  management  was 
vetoed  as  a  study  for  girls,  as  though  a  well- 
managed  farm  would  be  the  worse  for  a 
competent  book-keeper  because  that  book- 
keeper chanced  to  be  a  daughter  instead  of  a 
son  of  the  house.  I  could  prolong  the  list 
of  vetoes  and  taboos  that  were  presented  to 
me,  but  no  useful  service  would  be  served  in 
doing  so.  I  am  only  concerned  to  remember 
now — after  nearly  twenty  years — that  I  was 
regarded  as  an  unpractical  dreamer,  and 
that,  as  I  write,  there  are  letters  on  my  desk 
asking  me  if  I  cannot  recommend  lady 
gardeners  and  agriculturalists  of  all  descrip- 
tions. I  cannot :  they  are  all  fully  occupied. 
Many  are  at  work  in  England,  not  a  few  are 
busy  thousands  of  miles  oversea — in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  the  U-nited  States.  Think  of 
the  freedom  and  the  fulness  of  their  lives, 
never  a  taboo  to  stand  between  them  and 
any  sane  development ! 

To-day  I  see  a  great  expansion  of  woman's 
labours  under  the  sun.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  demand  outstrips  the  supply.  The 
public,  whose  apathy  has  given  only  a 
minimum  of  stimulus  to  the  progress  of  the 
girl  agriculturalist,  has  become  suddenly 
clamant.  It  demands  the  impossible.  The 
girls'  agricultural  colleges  are  to  improvise 
the  highly  trained,  skilled  article.  It  is  as 
though  they  should  demand  the  finished 
fruits  of  the  orchard  before  the  budding 
and  flowering  time  of  the  trees  has  been 
fulfilled.  I  am  hoping  that  this  will  not 
lead  to  a  reaction,  and  that  those  whose 
demand    for    ready-made     service    brings 


inevitably  unsatisfactory  results  will  not 
regard  woman's  work  in  the  light  that  their 
own  thoughtlessness  must  shed  upon  it. 
Only  those  of  us  who  understand  the 
curriculum,  and  the  time  required  to  follow 
it  to  the  appointed  end,  know  that  you  must 
be  thorough  if  you  would  be  successful. 
All  the  ordinary  problems  of  the  open-air 
life  must  be  faced  in  training  before  they 
can  be  overcome  in  the  practice  of  daily  life 
in  farm  and  garden.  To  us  this  is  a 
commonplace  ;  to  those  who  do  not  know  the 
land  and  its  labour  it  comes  as  a  surprise 
and  an  annoyance. 

I  established  the  Hostel  at  Reading,  near 
the  great  Agricultural  College,  in  the  year 
1898,  and  it  remained  there  for  nearly  four 
years,  when  the  Eeading  premises  began  to 
prove  inadequate  to  the  purposes  I  had  in 
view.  Even  when  the  ridicule  ceased,  the 
girls  had  not  been  popular  at  Reading, 
where  the  college  students  thought  that  they 
were  intruders  if  they  ventured  beyond  the 
dairy.  There  were  certain  advantages.  For 
example,  the  heads  of  the  house  of  Sutton 
opened  their  gardens  at  stated  times,  and 
the  girls  could  see  the  most  skilled  work 
in  operation.  But  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that,  if  the' idea  was  to  grow,  it  must  have 
room  and  a  congenial  atmosphere  for  its 
development,  and  so  it  happened  that  the 
change  was  made.  We  moved  to  Studley 
Castle,  in  Warwickshire,  six  tee  ti  miles  from 
Birmingham,  a  rather  modern  place,  with 
forty  acres  of  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds, 
wonderful  out-buildings— built  originally  for 
racing  stables — and  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  farm  land,  with  woodlands  and 
water  in  addition.  In  many  respects  this 
was  the  ideal  place  for  the  work  in  hand. 
There  are  other  institutions  of  similar  kind 
in  England  to-day,  and  I  am  not  claiming 
any  special  superiority  for  Studley.  If  I 
write  of  what  is  done  there,  it  is  merely 
because  I  know  exactly  what  work  is  being 
carried  on,  and  the  full  measure  of  success 
that  attends  it.  Studley  is  now  run  by  a 
limited  liability  company,  in  which  I  have 
no  interest  whatever.  It  differs  from  other 
agricultural  colleges  chiefly  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  that  of  Girton  or  Newnham,  and  is 
deliberately  preserved  on  grounds  of  economic 
policy. 

If  our  victory  in  the  world-war  is  to  have  in 
it  the  elements  of  permanence,  it  can  only 
be  by  the  thorough  equipment  jf  those  who 
go  out  into  the  world  to  contend  with  the 
most  highly-trained  nation  under  the  sun, 
and,  as  far  as  woman's  education  is  concerned, 
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in  whatever  aspect,  it  has  the  advantage 
denied  to  the  education  of  boys— of  being 
free  from  old  and  paralysing  conventions. 
There  is  nothing  that  must  be  done  merely 
because  it  has  been  done  from  time 
immemorial,  and  the  agricultural  colleges 
have  been  modern  from  their  inception. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  so 
to  train  the  students  that  they  are  able 
gradually  to  develop  a  measure  of  physical 
strength,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach 
them  how  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  result 
from  a  minimum  of  effort.  Many  an 
untrained  man  could  only  accomplish  with 
great  exertion  what  a  trained  woman  can 
do  without  difficulty.     In  a  little  while  not 


PLOUGHING. 


only  do  the  spade  and  the  wheel-barrow  lose 
all  their  terrors,  but  the  comparatively  light 
modern  plough  can  be  handled,  even  on 
fairly  heavy  land,  without  excessive  fatigue. 
Then  the  balance  must  be  preserved  between 
practice  and  theory.  You  will  remember 
that  the  method  of  combining  the  two  is 
not  new.  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers  taught  it 
at  Botheboys  Hall.  "  W-I-N-D-E-R,  a 
casement.  Now  go  and  clean  them." 
Perhaps  this  was  the  germ  of  the  idea — who 
knows  ?  The  lecturer  in  the  college  is 
supplemented  by  the  expert  in  the  field,  dairy, 
and  garden, 'and  the  student  is  not  limited 
to  the  grounds  of  the  institution,  ample 
though  they  be.  On  outlying  farms,  in 
private  gardens,  market  gardens^  at  country- 


flower  shows  and  exhibitions,  the  pupils 
of  this  and  other  colleges  are  expected  to 
demonstrate  their  efficiency,  thereby  learning 
how  the  familiar  problems  may  vary  in  their 
incidents  and  application.  There  is  no 
element  of  secrecy.  All  that  is  taught  and 
all  that  is  learned  is  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  section  of  the  public  that  is  interested. 
The  college  has  terms  similar  to  those  of 
school  and  university— thirty-nine  weeks 
of  work  and  thirteen  of  holiday — and  while 
girls  are  admitted  as  soon  as  their  school 
education  is  finished,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
or  thereabouts,  women  can  join  at  any  age. 
If  they  have  the  energy  and  determination, 
they  are  never  too  late  to  learn.  For 
school  -  girls  over 
twelve  years  of  age 
who  intend  to  take 
up  agricultural  or 
garden  work  when 
school  days  are 
over,  there  are 
holiday  classes  at 
which  the  'prentice 
work  may  be 
studied  under  the 
most  pleasant 
conditions  possible. 
Most  of  the  school- 
girls who  take  this 
course  regard  it  as 
an  ideal  holiday. 

For  the  benefit 
of  adults  who 
desire  a  special 
study,  short  courses 
can  be  arranged  at 
all  times,  bat  it  is, 
of  course,  well 
understood  that 
such  courses  do  not 
make  the  student  truly  representative  of  the 
college  tuition.  It  has  long  been  recognised 
that  you  cannot  make  agriculturalist  or 
horticulturalist  in  a  hurry.  The  minimum 
period  of  complete  study  is  two  years,  but 
the  complete  course  that  turns  out  the 
finished  student  is  a  full  three  years.  It  is 
in  view  of  this  hard  truth  that  I  have  eyed 
askance  the  suggestion  that  a  course  that  is 
to  be  practical  can  be  crowded  into  three 
months.  Such  a  term  would  hardly  avail 
a  genius.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
see,  the  not  very  considerable  percentage  of 
failures  associated  with  agricul::ural  colleges 
is  due  to  the  inability  of  students  to 
distinguish  between  enthusiasm  and  staying 
power.     They  have  not  realised   that  work 
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must  be  done  at  every  season  and  in  nearlj; 
all  weather,  that  the  sun  is  not  always 
shining,  and  that  the  novelty  of  association 
with  Nature  will  wear  away  from  all  who 
are  not  Nature-lovers  at  heart  and  by 
instinct.  That  is  why  I  am  afraid  of  short 
term  training.  Two  or  three  years  develop 
not  only  aptitude,  but  character  ;  enthusiasms 
have  time  to  take  a  fresh  and  long  lease  of 
life.  Training  brings  confidence,  too.  Girls 
who  wish  to  be  gardeners,  agriculturalists, 
poultry  farmers,  estate  managers,  and  the 
rest,  will  do  well  to  remember  that  the  new 
or  the  modern  methods  they  are  taught 
in  an  up-to-date  institution  are  not 
necessarily  followed  in  the  place  where  they 
get  their  first  engagement.  If  they  have 
to  control  men,  they  must  expect  to  fiod  a 
certain  intolerance  of  change,  a  certain 
resentment  of  direction.  Unless  they  are 
thoroughly  sure  of  themselves  they  cannot 
supervise  the  work  of  others. 

What  the  student  has  to  remember  is  that 
most  of  the  methods  she  will  find  outside 
her  training  college  are  wasteful,  obsolete,  or 
second  rate.     Scientific  training  is  unknown 
to  the  aferage  gardener,  market  gardener, 
dairy  farmer,  and  poultry  keeper.     Our  old 
countryside  is  run  on 
amazingly  inept  fines.     *  ^  V,:.^>  %f  r   ;  - .^ 
Foolishness  of  any  kind 
that  has  behind  it  the 
sanction    of    a    single 
generation  is  sacro- 
sanct.    If  a  father  has 
farmed     or     gardened 
foolishly,   that    special 
manner  of '  foolishness 
is   sacred   to   his  son. 
We  have  always  relied 
upon  "  the  foreigner." 
He   sends   us  fruit, 
eggs,  honey,  vegetables, 
corn,  cattle  food ;  while 
the  seas  are  open,  we 
need  never  go  hungry. 
I  do  not 'pretend  that 
we  can  do  without  him 
for  everything,  but  we 
can  certainly  do  very 
much    more   in  the 
future    than   we    have 
done  in  the  past,  and 
we  have  been  warned 
by  our  Government  to  do  it.     That  is  why 
I  have  so  much  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
woman  on  the  land.     I  feel  that  her  work  is 
no  longer  concerned  with  hobbies  and  private 
profit;  henceforward  it  is,  in  effect,  a  kind  of 


public  service.  The  Government  is  avowedly 
anxious  for  the  future  of  the  land,  frankly 
concerned  to  check  the  annual  outlay  of 
millions  of  pounds  for  foodstuffs  that  we  are 
well  able  to  raise  at  home. 

Why,  for  example,  should  we  spend  forty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  upon  honey,  to  name 
what  our  American  friends  would  call  "  a  side 
line,"  when  we  have  a  wealth  of  flowers  and 
fruit  blossom  that  would  not  only  yield  all 
that  is  required,  but  would  even  enable  us  to 
substitute  honey  for  much  of  the  sugar  that 
is  only  sold  to  us  when  it  has  been  chemically 
treated  to  improve  appearance  at  the  expense 
of  quality  ?  Why  must  we  gather  eggs  from 
the  far  ends  of  the  earth,  and  bacon  from 
countries  where  pigs  are  fed  as  they  are  said 
to  be  fed  in  China  ?  When  I  think  of  the 
thousands  of  women  who  are  ready,  willing, 
and,  if  properly  trained,  able  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  great  task  of  feeding  the  people,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  seed  I  sowed  in  1898, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  much  amusement, 
derision,  and  hostile  criticism,  has  grown  into 
a  very  sturdy  and  healthy  tree.  I  even 
venture  to  think  that  the  fruits  will  be  more 
refreshing  than  those  of  the  Insurance  Act 
itself.     As  far  as  the  records  I  have   been 
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able  to  examine  teach  me,  there  have  been 
very  few  failures  to  achieve  success  among 
the  women  who  have  taken  resolutely  and 
completely  to  this  comparatively  new  walk  in 
life.     The  students  have  done   more  than 
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merely  earn  a  comfortable  living.  They 
have  been  the  disseminators  of  the  new 
ideas,  the  modern  theories  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  apiculture,  the  introducers 
of  order  and  method  into  realms  where  chaos 


CARRYING    AND    STACKING     HAY. 


rulea  amiably  and  ineffectively.  In  many 
cases  they  have  even  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
disarm  prejudice  and  to  persuade  omniscient 
man  that  a  method  is  not  good  merely 
because  it  is  customary  or  easy  to  follow. 
And  what  they  have  done  is  small  by  the 
side  of  what  they  may  hope  to  do. 

AVhat  is  needed  just  now,  when,  the 
Government  is  really  awake  to  the  importance 
of  woman's  work  on  the  land,  is  an  extension 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  a  series  of 
State  grants.  At  present  the  work  is  costly. 
The  upkeep  of  a  big  institution  is  expensive, 
because  you  cannot  treat  the  land  precisely 
as  you  would  for  utility  farming.  It  is  there 
to  teach  pupils,  to  carry  out  demonstrations. 
So  it  is  with  the  glass,  that  is  so  costly  to 
build  and  to  heat.  Then,  again,  professors  — 
the  best  in  the  country— must  be  asked  to 
lecture  ;  and  while  agricultural  colleges  are  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  the  professors  are 
probably  living  in  distant  un-iversity  towns, 
so  that  their  lectures  are  bound  to  be  costly. 
Let  us  remember,  too,  quite  frankly,  that 
there  is  not  much  money  for  the  girl  wiio  is 
not  able  to  start  a  little  establishment  of  her 
own  or  to  go  into  partnership.  There  is  a 
happy,  healthy,  useful  life,  there  is  valuable 


service,  quite  unrecorded,  to  the  public  at 
large,  but  the  monetary  reward  is  of  the 
slightest  and  the  training  is  long. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  in  view  of  the  growing 
demand  for  the  work  of  woman's  hands,  that 
the  Government 
r  ^.r  ,  '  r^,  \  should  make 
grants  to  the 
established  colleges 
as  they  make 
grants  to  other 
educational  bodies, 
and  it  would  be 
well  if  every 
County  Council 
that  does  not 
conduct  an  agri- 
cultural college  of 
its  own  would  give 
a  few  scholarships 
annually  in  the 
college  nearest  to 
its  county  town. 
These  steps  are 
needed  to  give  an 
impetus  to  the 
work  that  is  now 
being  done.  Had 
they  been  taken 
when  first  I 
pleaded  for  them, 
we  should  have  been  in  quite  a  different 
position  to-day.  There  would,  at  least,  have 
been  enough  capable  workers  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  Remands.  At  present  they  tell  me 
that  at  Studley  every  post  brings  applications 
for  gardeners  and  dairy  workers,  for  women 
competent  to  train  others,  but  there  is  not  a 
single  disengaged  pupil.  Doubtless  a  similar 
state  of  things  obtains  at  the  other  colleges 
in  Kent,  Worcestershire,  Sussex,  and  else- 
where. 

It  has  been  seen  that  properly  trained 
women  cau  do  all  the  work  of  farm  and 
garden.  Even  ploughing  is  not  beyond 
them,  save  on  very  stiff  clay  soils.  They 
are  entirely  successful  in  handling  animal's  ; 
horses,  cows,  bullocks,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
goats  are  all  tractable  when  cared  for  by 
women.'  They  are  taught  at  all  well- 
conducted  institutions  to  substitute  knack 
for  force,  and  they  have,  as  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  the  right  temperament  for  tasks 
that  demand  not  only  time,  but  patience. 
As  beekeepers  they  do  very  well,  the  gift  of 
delicate  handling  standing  them  in  good 
stead,  and  in  the  glass  houses  they  are  easily 
first.  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  energetic  and 
gifted  Warden  of  Studley,  tells  me  that  she 
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finds  that  the  health  of  girls  engaged  upon 
the  land,  whether  in  the  garden  or  on  the 
farm,  is  good,  and  that  many  who  arrive  at 
the  College  in  a  delicate  state  of  health  grow 
very  much  stronger.  She  finds  that  the  work 
makes  women  not  only  healthy,  but  happy — 
presumably  because  happiness  is  largely  a 
product  of  good  health. 

Perhaps  the  needs  of  the  country  will  be 
the  determining  factor  in  sending  women  to 
the  land  in  the  summer-time  before  us  ;  but 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  one  of  the 
results  of  war  will  be  the  large  extension  of 
the  realm  of  the  w^oman-worker  of  the  field 
and  garden.  We  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  sad 
truth  that  there  will  be 
war  widows  in  their 
thousands,  and  countless 
girls  whose  chances  of 
married  happiness  have 
been  destroyed.  To 
mnny  of  these  the  land 
will  supply  the  only 
anodyne  that  life  has 
to  offer.  In  hard  work 
and  the  open  air  they 
will  learn  to  forget ; 
in  the  development  of 
garden,  or  farm,  or 
orchard  they  will  find 
something  to  interest 
them.  With  their 
advent  we  may  look  to 
find  a  great  addition 
to  the  national  food 
supply,  a  great  saving 
of  money  that  has 
gone  hitherto  across 
the  Channel  or  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  women  are 
more  likely  than  men  to  take  advantage  of 
the  homeland  opportunities.  Men  who  have 
lived  strenuously  and  dangerously  may  not 
be  found  content  with  a  handful  of  acres  and 
a  cartload  of  restrictions  at  home,  when  the 
far-flung  Dominions  overseas  have  so  much 
more  with  which  to  tempt  them.  I  see  that 
Sir  Harry  Yerney's  Committee^  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  land  settlement 
for  soldiers  and  sailors,  suggested  holdings 
of  twenty-five  acres  for  dairy  farming,  and 
four-acre  holdings  for  pigs,  poultry,  fruit, 
etc.  These  last  are  to  cost  £24  per  annum. 
Consider  as  against  this  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acre  grant  of  the  Canadian 
Government,   the    additions    made    by  the 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and,  perhaps,  other 
great  corporations,  w^hereby  a  settler  finds  a 
house,  farm  buildings,  fifty  acres  broken  up 
and  planted  with  wheat.  There  the  rent  is 
part  payment  of  the  purchase  price.  I  do 
not  think  the  Government  is  going  to  hold 
soldiers  and  sailors  with  anything  Sir  Harry 
Verney  and  his  committee-men  propose  to 
offer,  but  I  do  think  that  if  the  Government 
will  make  a  like  oft'er  to  the  women  of 
England,  and  will  arrange  to  do  for  them 
what  it  proposes  to  do  for  the  men,  this 
latest  scheme  of  small  holdings  might  well  be 
a  success.     Women  could  and  would  make 
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an  agricultural  colony.  They  delight  in 
doing  small  things  well ;  they  are  frugal  and 
temperate  ;  they  can  make  much  out  of  very 
little.  Whatever  their  war  experiences  and 
suffering,  it  will  not  have  developed  in  them 
the  spirit  of  unrest.  Their  ambitions  do  not 
seek  the  particular  kind  of  achievement  that 
appeals  most  to  men  ;  they  find  happiness 
where  a  man  might  find  boredom.  They 
love  the  sense  of  independence,  the  freedom 
and  simplicity  that  country  life  affords  and 
enjoins. 

Above  all  else  that  concerns  woman's 
career  on  the  land,  it  has  clearly  been  shown 
now  that  in  times  of  crisis  the  men  who 
work  on  the  land  may  be  called  away,  and 
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our  home  food  supplies  may  be  jeopardised 
by  their  absence.  In  these  circumstances 
the  movement  must  spread.  The  flower  and 
market  garden,  the  held,  the  conservatory, 
and  the  outhouse  must  be  recognised  as 
providing  a  pleasant  sphere  of  activity  for 
girls  and  women,  and  there  is  more  than 
enough  land  in  these  islands  to  provide  small 
holdings  for  many  years  to  come  for  all  who 
have  the  will  and  the  capacity  to  develop 
them.    In  conclusion,  let  me  utter  a  warning 


that  demands  the  attention  of  all  who  love 
their  country.  At  the  present  time  we  only 
produce  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  food 
we  eat.  For  the  rest  we  depend  upon  our 
mercantile  marine  and  our  power  to  hold, 
not  only  the  seas,  but  the  skies  above  and 
the  depths  beneath.  Without  any  comment, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  simple  and 
undeniable  statement  should  suffice  to  settle 
the  career  of  many  a  sturdy  country-loving 
English  girl 


HORSE-BRKAKING     AT    STUDLEY. 


A    SONG    OF    THREE    SEASONS. 


npHE  February  moon  rides  high  on  Clintock  Hill  — 
*      Aconite  and  asphodel,  spring  for  you  a^d  me: 

Scorning  the  stars,  she'll  ride  near  God*s  own  window-sill- 
Snowdrop  and  anemone,  stars  for  you  and  me. 

Here's  June  with  nights  of  gold  and  jasmine-lidded  eyes- 
Sweet  thyme  and  honeysuckle,  love  for  you  and  me: 

Climb  the  little  hollow  close  hid  on  Clintock  Rise- 
Cuckoo-flower  and  bryony,  June  for  you  and  me. 


Port  lights  a-winking,  no  moon  on  Clintock  Hill, 
Ocean  birds  a-wheeling  low,  calling  you  to  sea; 

There's  gales  around  October,  mostly  blowing  ill- 
Rue  and  salt  sea- lavender,  tears  for  you  and  me. 


LOIS    VIDAL. 


THE  GOLDEN  BEAN 

By  BEATRICE   GRIMSHAW 

Illustrated  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen 


HE  trade  wind  sang 
in  the  funnel-stays, 
the  skj  was  bhie 
crystal,  the  sea  blue 
diamond.  There 
was  a  steady  pit- 
pi  tter  of  iiying-fish 
about  the  bows. 
Islands  green  as  a 
tourmaline,  with 
beaches  of  in- 
credible pure  white,  heaved  themselves  up 
through  an  air  that  sparkled  like  Dantzic 
Golden  Water.  Across  the  endless  plain  of 
the  Pacilic  the  Avilion  thumped  her  way. 

That  was  at  eight  bells  noon.  The  first- 
class  passengers,  on  their  w^ay  to  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition,  were  sitting  on  the 
boat  and  promenade  decks,  reading,  flirting, 
playing  cards.  The  second-class  passengers 
— in  Pacific  lines  the  second  class  ranks  as 
steerage  does  in  others — were  hanging  about 
the  meagre  after-deck,  in  hot  tweed  clothes 
unsuited  to  the  climate,  watching  the  lucky 
folk  amidships,  and  thinking  that  it  was  very 
good  to  be  a  first-class  passenger. 

At  eight  bells  midnight — an  hour  which 
no  bell  struck — every  first-class  passenger 
of  the  S-.S.  Avilion  was  sleeping  on  the 
globigerina  ooze  of  the  sea-bottom,  a  hundred 
fathoms  down,  and  all  the  second-class  but 
two  had  made  their  bed  beside  them.  The 
S.S.  Avilion^  with  half  her  starboard  plates 
ripped  clean  out  by  an  uncharted  reef,  lay 
tilted  to  one  side  in  a  slaty  gloom  that  would 
never  lift  to  daylight.  Three  boats  that 
nobody  had  had  time  to  launch  were  partly 
crushed  beneath  her ;  a  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth,  taken  down  in  the  suck  of  the 
foundering,  were  somewhere  or  other — the 
Devil  of  the  Deep  Seas  knew  where — on 
the  slimy  bottom.  And  Eyder  and  Simms, 
late  second-class  passengers  on  the  Avilion, 
presently  shipwrecked  men,  were  lyiug  in  the 
dark  on  an  unknown  shore,  to  which  they 
had   swum  with  the  aid  of   scattered   oars, 


wondering  where  on  earth,  or  in  the  sea, 
they  had  got  to. 

Both  were  strong  swimmers,  else  they  had 
never  made  to  shore  when  all  the  rest  had 
failed.  Yet  they  were  utterly  exhausted 
when  they  touched  ground,  and  could  ^arce 
muster  strength  to  drag  themselves  up  the 
beach.  Where  they  might  be,  it  was 
impossible  to  guess.  There  were  no  important 
groups  of  islands  in  this  part  of  the  voyage, 
only  small  clusters  of  reefs  and  atolls,  with 
here  and  there  an  island  of  a  mile  or  so  in 
extent.  Manatee  was  the  name  of  the 
unimportant  little  archipelago.  So  far  as 
either  of  the  men  knew,  it  was  unknown  and 
uninhabited.  Steamers  passed,  but  none 
called,  which  argued  the  absence  of  cargo, 
therefore  of  w^hite  inhabitants. 

Crouching  in  the  moonless  dark  of  that 
terrible  night,  wet  and  worn  out,  upon  the 
invisible  sand  of  the  beach,  the  men  held 
counsel  together.  They  had  hardly  seen 
anything  of  one  another  on  board  ship  ;  they 
only  knew,  by  the  names  exchanged  in  the 
darkness,  that  one  was  Simms,  the  fattish, 
youngish  man  with  the  pale  face,  who  kept 
so  much  to  his  cabin,  the  other,  Ryder,  a 
hooked-nosed,  small,  almost  dwarfish  fellow, 
with  broad  shoulders  and  a  fighting  grey 
eye,  who  was  the  worst  dressed  and  found  of 
all  the  second  class,  but,  nevertheless,  about 
the  most  popular.  Shivering  in  the  dark, 
with  the  cold,  wet  scents  of  some  unseen 
forest  blowing  on  their  faces,  and  the  sea 
lapping  near  their  feet,  they  held  on  to 
each  other  like  children,  and  tried  to  warm 
themselves  as  they  talked. 

"  Oh,  Heavens,  it  was  awful ! "  chattered 
Simms.    "  Did  you  see,  when  she  struck " 

Ryder,  holding  on  to  him  for  warmth, 
shook  him,  at  the  same  time  shaking 
himself. 

"I  saw  nothing —  I  don't  remember 
anything,"  he  said.  "Nor  do  you— 
understand  ?  We're  in  a  dashed  ugly  fix 
ourselves,  and  w^e'll  want  all  the  nerve  w^e've 
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got,  without  wasting  it  on  dead  corpses  who 
can't  be  helped.  If  you  get  weepy  over  it, 
I'll  punch  your  head." 

"  But  where  are  we  ?  "  cried  Simms,  in  the 
high  falsetto  of  fear. 

"  Alive  and  on  the  earth  ;  you  thank  any 
gods  you  believe  in  for  that,  and  don't  worry 
about  the  geos^raphy  of  it.  If  I  don't 
mistake" — he  broke  off  and  held  up  one 
wet  hand — "that's  the  breeze  that  comes 
before  the  rising  moon.  There's  not  much 
left  of  her,  but  we'll  see  something  when  she 
gets  up." 

"  How  long  will  it  be  before  she  comes  ?  " 

"  Quarter  of  an  hour  or  so." 

They  waited  in  the  darkness  of  the 
unknown  shore.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  I  say  !  "  came  Kyder's  voice. 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  You've  been  in  gaol  lately,  haven't 
you?" 

'^  How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"Oh,  general  look  of  you." 

"  Were  you  ever  in  gaol  yourself  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  ought  to  be.  Did  something, 
and  wasn't  caught." 

"  I  didn't  do  something,  and  was  caught. 
Oh,  Heavens,  what  a  world  it  is  !  Mr. 
Eyder,  do  you  think  we'll  die  of  chill  ?  " 

"  In  these  latitudes  ?  No  fear.  Hold  up 
a  bit  closer.     What  did  you — not  do  ?  " 

"  I  never  took  it,  but  they  said  I  did — 
bank-note — gave  me  three  years.  I'll  never 
know  who  did.  If  they  found  him  now,  it 
wouldn't  matter — I'm  broke  for  the  rest  of 
my  days.     If  I'd  money  to  go  and  make  a 

real  new  start But  I  was  making  for  the 

beach  at  Samoa ;  the  natives  there  are  kinder 
than  white  men,  so  I've  read." 

"  Why,  so  was  I !  Don't  know  the  islands, 
but  they  can't  be  worse  than  New  Zealand." 

"  What  was  it  you  weren't  caught  for  ?  " 
breathed  Simms. 

Here  in  the  dark,  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
they  opened  their  secrets  and  their  souls,  as 
men  who  have  passed  beyond  the  grave. 

*' Embezzlement  of  three  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds  ten.  I  never  intended  to 
keep  it.  I  borrowed  it  for  three  days,  to 
save  a— a " 

"  I  know,"  moaned  Simms.  "  There  was 
one  in  my  story,  too.  I  sometimes  think 
she  took  it  herself.  Did  yours  make  you 
take  it  ?     That  was  cleverer." 

"Yes.  He  found  it  out.  He  was  my 
step-brother.  Hard  old  case — successful  and 
all  that,  but  no  more  heart  than  a  rotten 
nut.     I  knew  he  would  arrest  me,  so  I  cut 


and  came  to  New  Zealand.  Put  an  ad.  in  the 
paper  to  ask  if  he'd  let  up  if  I  replaced 
the  money — I  thought  I  had  a  chance— and 
he  answered  '  Yes.'  But  the  chance  capsized, 
so  there  I  was.  Fact  is,  I  haven't  got  the 
money-making  knack — might  as  well  hope  to 
get  three  million,  and  yet  I've  tried.  Don't 
drink,  never  lazy,  worked  myself  sick  over 
and  over  again — never  made  more  than 
tucker — never  will.  And  only  a  few  little 
hundreds  wanting — what  fellows  spend  on  a 
decent  hunter  or  a  few  weeks'  salmon-fishing 
— to  get  back  to  the  old  world,  and  the 
things  I  had,  and  to — well,  it  wasn't  her 
fault,  you  know." 

"Oh,  it  never  is,"  said  the  other  voice 
wearily.  "  I  don't  care,  anyhow.  I'm  done 
with  all  my  old  life.  But  to  have  enough 
to  buy  a  bit  of  land,  and  a  house,  and  a 
place  that  I  could  live  on — why,  it  would 

be  Heaven !     This  beggar's  life But  I'll 

never " 

"  Don't  do  it.  If  you  snivel  one  snivel, 
I  swear  I  will  punch  your  head  !  Man,  I'm 
in  as  bad  a  way  as  you — the  same  boat,  in 
fact.  We  both  want  the  right  to  live, 
instead  of  being  kicked  about,  and  we  aren't 
hkely  to  get  it.     But " 

Simms  loosened  himself  from  Kyder's  hold. 

"  Ain't  that — isn't  that — the  moon  ?  "  he 
said  excitedly.  "  You  must  pardon  my 
occasional  bad  grammar,  Mr.  Ryder.     The 

company  I've  had  to  keep Yes,  it  is. 

Look,  look  ! " 

The  wearied  yellow  crescent  of  the  waning 
moon  was  just  lifting  through  a  bank  of 
clouds.  A  strong,  clean  breeze  went 
before  it. 

"  Oh,  thank  Heaven  !  "  breathed  Simms. 
"  Now  we'll  see." 

"  We  shan't  see  much,"  said  Ryder,  getting 
up  and  shaking  himself.  He  was  horribly 
cold.     The  moon  crept  out  of  the  clouds. 

They  saw  a  white  sand  beach,  a  row 
of  leaning  palms,  a  tangle  of  brushwood 
underneath,  and  cutting  through  the 
brush 

"  Oh,  holy  Mike  ! "  cried  the  shivering 
little  Ryder,  jumping  up  and  down  in  the 
sand.  "It's  a  track — white  man's,  or  I'll 
be  hanged  !  Now,  Simms,  if  you're  used  to 
reciting,  here's  the  time  to  yell  '  Saved  ! 
Saved  I '  We'll  be  inside  blankets  and 
outside  of  a  hot  whisky  in  half  an  hour." 

But  Simms,  in  the  relief  of  the  moment, 
was  really  "  snivelling  "  at  last. 

"  I  don't  mind  if  you  blub  a  bit  now," 
said  Ryder  indulgently. 

Simms  stopped. 
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"Tm  better  now,"  he  choked.  "You 
don't  know  nothing — I  mean,  you  don't 
know  anything  about  prison  life,  or  you 
wouldn't  blame  me.  It  saps  the  soul  out  of 
a  man." 

"Plays  up  with  you  and  gives  you  gyp 
generally — yes,  I  can  guess.  I  don't  want 
to  come  any  nearer  than  guessing.  Come 
on."  He  dragged  the  bigger  man  roughly 
by  the  hand.  "  What  you  want  is  to  get  a 
move  on  you,  body  and  soul.   I  can  see  that." 

"  I'm  coming.  Yes,  I  suppose  I've  got 
sort  of    slack-twisted ;    but   if   I'd   only   a 

chance I  wish  fairy  tales  was — were — 

true,  Mr.  Ryder." 

"  What  then  ?  Don't  walk  in  that  brush  ; 
keep  on  the  track.  Never  know  there 
mightn't  be  snakes." 

"  Why,"  said  the  fatter  man,  panting  as 
he  kept  pace  with  Ryder's  lean  little  frame, 
*'  I'd  wish  we  might  find  a  crock  of  gold  at 
the  end  of  this  track.  Same  as  the  rainbow, 
ye  know.  Or  a  palace  full  of  treasure,  and 
all  the  people  that  guarded  it  turned  into 
stone.  Seems  as  if  anything  might  happen 
in  a  place  like  this — don't — doesn't  it, 
Mr.  Ryder  ?  " 

"  Anything  might  happen  anywhere,  only 
mostly  it  doesn't,"  said  Ryder  wisely.  They 
tramped  on  in  silence  for  a  little,  weary  to 
the  bone,  but  upheld  by  the  thought  of  those 
clean  beds  and  warming  glasses  that  Ryder 
had  predicted.  There  was  something  in  the 
width  and  neatness  of  the  coral-gravelled 
pathway,  now  fully  visible  in  the  moonlight, 
that  suggested  comfort. 

Houses  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  are 
always  near  the  beach.  They  had  not 
passed  through  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
of  warm,  wet  forest,  rich  with  scents  sweet 
and  heavy  as  those  in  graveyard  wreaths, 
when  the  moonlight,  that  had  lain  in  loose 
streamers  upon  their  path,  broadened  out 
into  a  flood  of  greenish  silver  wide  and 
splendid  as  the  sea.  Unconfined,  it  shone 
upon  a  deep,  cleared  valley  seven  or  eight 
acres  in  extent,  planted  with  something  low 
and  spreading  ;  upon  a  grassy  flat,  cut  across 
by  the  coral  path ;  upon  an  iron  house, 
white  in  the  moonlight,  standing  at  the  end 
of  the  path. 

"  Saved  !  Saved  !  "  cried  Ryder,  flinging 
his  arms  about  and  mimicking  the  jerky 
emotion  of  the  amateur  reciter.  "  We've 
fallen  on  our  feet  all  right." 

"  The  people  is— are — in  bed,"  commented 
Simms,  trailing  wearily  behind. 

"  What  would  you  expect,  at  two  in  the 
morning  ?  " 


"  I  dunno.  It's  very  silent,  Mr.  Ryder." 
They  paused  for  a  minute.  The  wood- 
chopper  bird,  at  its  midnight  task  in  the 
forest,  made  a  ghostly  "  chop,  chop,"  or  two, 
far  away.  A  flying-fox,  black  against  the 
moon,  went  by  without  a  sound.  They 
could  hear  the  sea  lapping  on  the  sand  beach. 

"  Come  on,"  said  Ryder,  crunching  over 
the  coral  path.  "  We've  got  to  w^ake  them 
up,  whoever  they  are."  He  was  suddenly 
conscious  of  his  soaked  and  dragging  clothes, 
of  his  weary  little  legs.  The  night  had 
grown  almost  cold, 

Simms  followed  him  to  the  verandah 
steps.     The  doors  were  open. 

"  They  always  are  open  in  hot  countries," 
said  Ryder,  answering  a  question  that  nobody 
had  put.  The  two  men  halted  on  the 
pathway. 

"  Ain't  you — haven't  you — a  match  ?  " 
breathed  Simms.  He  did  not  seem  to 
remember  that  all  their  matches  were 
hopelessly  soaked. 

"  What  a  smell !  "  said  Ryder,  instead  of 
replying. 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  Everywhere." 

"  I— I  do  get  it,  I  think.  Yes,  I  do. 
What  do  you  think  it  is,  Mr.  Ryder  ?  " 

Ryder  did  not  answer ;  he  stood  still  on 
the  path,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  or 
listening.  The  sea  talked  on  the  sand  beach 
a  long  way  off.  From  the  forest  the  giant 
locusts  sent  out  sharp  radio  messages  of 
warning~trrt-tt-tt,  trrt-tt-tt-tt-trrt.  You 
might  have  thought  there  was  a  ship  there 
behind  the  banyans  and  cottonwoods, 
crackling  forth  her  crisp  Marconi  talk  across 
the  seas. 

Simms,  hanging  back,  heard  the  long 
intake  of  Ryder's  breath  as  the  little  fellow 
mounted  the  verandah  steps  determinedly 
and  made  for  the  door.  He  was  absent  but 
a  moment,  and,  when  he  came  back,  his  face 
looked  greenish  under  the  silver-green  of 
the  moon. 

"  There's  a  dead  man  in  there,"  be  said, 
lowering  his  voice  as  we  all  lower  it  in  the 
presence  of  those  sleepers  who  can  never  be 
waked  any  more.  "  I  touched  his  hand.  It 
wasn't — nice.  I'm  not  a  nervous  chap,  but 
I  think,  on  the  w^hole,  w^e'll  wait  for  dawn 
before  going  in  to  see." 

"  Let's  get  back  to  the  beach,  Mr.  Ryder," 
said  Simms.     "  I  don't  like  this." 

"  Hold  on,"  said  Ryder.  "  We  may  as 
well  camp  on  the  track  as  anywhere  else. 
Dead  men  don't  bite.  Don't  be  a  fool. 
Stop  here  and  help  me  to  keep  warm." 
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"  I  don't  want  to  be  alone,"  said  Simms, 
his  voice  shaking.  "  If  you  won't  come,  111 
stay." 

Arm  round  arm  and  breast  to  breast,  the 
two  stranpjers  crouched  together,  shivering, 
and  waited  for  the  day. 


When  the  first  flakes  of  yellow  broke 
above  the  cottonwood  tops  like  a  flight  of 
butterflies,  they  rose  and  tramped  about  on 
the  gravel,  shaking  themselves  and  waiting 
for  high  sun.  Long  rays  lay  full  upon  the 
coral  pathway  before  the  castaways  took 
heart  to  ascend  the  verandah  steps  once 
more.  Even  then  Sirams  lagged  behind 
and  waited  for  the  other  to  enter  first. 

"Come  in!"  called  Ryder.  "There's 
nothing  here  to  hurt  you." 

Simms,  stepping  cautiously,  followed  him. 
It  was  a  common  little  sitting-room  in  a 
two-roomed  iron  house  of  the  usual  island 
kind.  There  were  trophies  of  arrows  and 
paddles  on  the  walls,  chains  of  yellow-blue 
shells  festooned  above  the  window,  a  swinging 
lamp,  a  few  chairs,  a  kitchen  table,  xind 
seated  at  the  table,  half  tumbled  across  it, 
were  two  dead  men — white  men,  young 
men,  well-dressed  men,  for  the  Islands — 
they  wore  good  new  shirts,  khaki  trousers, 
socks,  and  white  shoes.  Men  who  did  not 
look  like  criminals  or  desperadoes,  yet  they 
had  killed  each  other,  there  as  they  sat,  for 
one  had  a  bullet  wound  in  his  breast,  crimson 
upon  the  grey  of  the  flannel  shirt,  and  a 
revolver  had  fallen  from  his  right  hand 
upon  the  floor ;  while  the  other,  with  no 
weapon  to  his  hand,  showed  a  dark,  red- 
edged  hole  through  his  forehead. 

"One  can  see,"  said  Ryder,  staring 
curiously,  "  the  fellow  with  the  hole  in  his 
forehead  shot  the  other  fellow  through  his 
chest ;  and  then  the  other  fellow  snatched 
the  revolver,  and  shot  the  first  fellow  through 
the  head,  and  then  he  died  himself." 

"  Let's  get  out  of  this,"  pleaded  Simms, 
with  his  sleeve  over  his  mouth  and  nose. 

"You  oan.  I'm  going  to  investigate." 
Ryder  was  passing  light-footed  round  the 
table,  disturbing  nothing,  looking  at  every- 
thing. 

"Gambling,"  he  pronounced  presently. 
"See  the  dice  and  the  counters.  Must 
have  been  playing  high,  by  the  look  of 
things." 

"  Where  are  the  counters  ?  " 

"  Th^se  queer  black  beans  cut  up  into 
chunks."  He  picked  one  up  and  smelled  it. 
"  Reminds  me  of  something.     What  does  it 


remind  me  of  ?     Something  to   do  with — 
dances,  I  think.     Hallo,  they're  marked  I " 

The  little  beans  were  marked,  apparently 
by  a  needle,  in  figures—"  50  lbs.,"  "  100  lbs.," 
"  1000  lbs." 

"  Now,  that's  odd,"  commented  Simms, 
looking  at  them.  "Not  pounds  sterling, 
but  pounds  avoirdupois.  What  could  they 
have  been  gambling  about  ?  " 

Ryder  did  not  seem  to  hear  him  ;  he  was 
examining  the  dice. 

"  Look  at  that,"  he  said,  handing  them 
over.  Four  years  before,  the  ex-schoolmaster 
would  not  have  known  a  loaded  dice  when 
he  saw  or,  rather,  felt  it.  But  the  ex- 
schoolmaster  who  had  graduated  in  a 
convict  prison  did  know. 

"  One  of  them's  a  crook,"  he  pronounced. 
"  Exactly." 

"  But  what's  it  all  about  ?  " 
"  Well,  you  can  see  who  killed  whom,  and 
why.  But  this  counter  business  puzzles  me. 
Let  it  alone  ;  we'll  tind  out  presently."  He 
hunted  through  the  pockets  of  the  silent 
players,  but  nothing  save  pipes,  knives,  and 
matches  resulted. 

"  I'm  that  hungry— so  hungry — I  could 
lay — lie  down  and  die  !  "  complained  Simms. 
"  Do  you  suppose  there's  food  anywhere  ?  " 

"Sure  to  be."  Ryder,  his  small  legs 
moving  fast  with  eagerness  and  hope,  led 
the  way  to  the  kitchen  outside.  It  was  a 
rough  little  place,  built  of  cocoa-nut  and 
sago-stem,  but  it  had  a  fixed  fireplace  of 
ant-bed  concrete,  with  a  kettle  swinging 
over,  and  there  was  a  locked  wooden 
cupboard  in  one  corner.  Ryder  picked  up 
the  tomahawk  that  lay  beside  the  wood-pile 
and  smashed  in  the  door.  Tinned  meat, 
tea,  flour,  sugar,  biscuit,  a  bottle  or  two. 
Within  two  minutes  the  castaways  had 
found  pannikins,  water,  and  knife,  and  were 
seated  on  the  rough  packing-case  table,  eating 
like  famished  dogs,  and  barely  pausing  to 
pour  strong  draughts  of  whisky  and  water 
down  their  throats. 

"  I'd  give  the  world  to  sleep,"  said  Simms, 
after  his  food,  staring  before  him  with  eyes 
glazed  by  satiation  and  fatigue. 

"  You  needn't  give  the  world,"  answered 
Ryder.  "  Come  into  the  bedroom  ;  there's 
two  stretchers  there." 

"But  them— those  corpses!"  shuddered 
Simms. 

"  They  don't  want  their  beds  any  more," 
said  Ryder,  with  a  chuckle,  jumping  down 
off  the  table.     "  They'll  let  us  have  them." 

In  the  bedroom  the  two  men  threw  off 
their  wet  clothes,  rummaged  for  fresh  shirts 
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and  trousers,  and  threw  themselves  down  to 
sleep.  The  sun  was  far  down  the  sky  before 
they  awoke. 

"  First  thing,"  said  Kyder,  "  is  to  clear 
them  out."  He  took  the  blankets  off  the 
beds  and  slung  the  dead  men  in  them. 
Then  he  and  Simms  carried  th^  ghastly  loads 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  deep  forest  and  a 
little  way  in. 

"  Aren't  we  going  to  bury  them  ?  "  asked 
Simms.     * 

"  You  can,  if  you  like.  I  mean  to  leave 
'the  job  to  the  rats  and  ants.     They'll  do  it 

"  Well,"  said  the  other  doubtfully,  "  we 
have  no  spades." 

"  No.  Butter  your  conscience  with  that. 
Now  let's  get  the  hang  of  the  place." 

The  island  seemed  to  be  a  small  one — they 
could  catch  the  gleam  of  sea-water  through 
the  trees  on  the  farthest  side — and,  so  far  as 
they  could  judge,  it  was  totally  uninhabited. 
They  climbed  an  isolated  tree,  brushing 
green  ants  by  the  hundred  from  their  faces 
and  arms,  and  took  a  general  view.  The 
little  archipelago  of  Manatee — two  islands, 
an  atoll  like  a  wreath  flung  down  upon  the 
water,  and  half  a  dozen  reefs  and  islets 
almost  awash — lay  clear  to  sight.  There  was 
not  a  thread  of  smoke,  not  a  brown  native 
roof,  anywhere  to  be  seen.  The  small  iron 
house  of  the  two  dead  men  and  a  couple  of 
sheds  near  it,  one  thatch,  one  iron,  were  the 
only  buildings  visible.  The  little  valley  that 
they  had  noticed  on  the  previous  night  stood 
out  clear  in  the  afternoon  sun.  It  was 
smaller  than  they  had  thought ;  the  stuff  it 
was  planted  with,  whatever  that  low-spreading 
growth  might  be,  did  not  cover  more  than 
six  acres  at  the  most. 

"Food,  I  guess,"  said  Ryder,  his  small, 
sharp  face  peering  through  the  boughs  like 
a  gargoyle  set  high  among  stone  leafage  on  a 
tower.  "  Nothing  else  would  be  worth  while 
in  such  a  small  space." 

"  What  sort  of  food  ?  "  panted  Simms,  a 
good  way  below. 

"  Couldn't  say.  Never  been  in  the  Tropics 
before,  same  as  you.  Might  be  manioc,  or 
something  for  the  labour." 

''  Labour  ? " 

"Yes.  You  never  supposed  they  carried 
on  a  plantation  of  any  sort  mth  their  own 
hands,  did  you  ?  That's  been  the  natives' 
house— that  thatch  roof — not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  of  'em." 

"  Where  are  they  ?  " 

"Take  your  face  out  of  the  way  of  my 
feet — I'm  coming  down.     Where  ?    Bolted 


home  with  the  cutter  or  schooner  belonging 
to  the  place,  I  suppose.  No  doubt  they'd 
loot  the  store  and  clear  out  as  soon  as 
they  saw  what  had  happened.  You'll  find 
there's  mighty  little  food  but  what  we've 
seen." 

The  two  men  were  on  the  ground  again 
now.  They  made  for  the  iron  shed  at  once, 
feeling  in  every  step  the  strange  loneliness 
of  the  island.  There  is  no  solitude  like  the 
solitude  where  life  has  been  and  is  not. 

The  iron  shed  stood  in  a  clearing.  Fierce 
afternoon  sun  beat  upon  the  roof  and  blazed 
through  the  open  door.  The  heat  inside 
was  frightful.  There  were  rough  shelves 
across  one  end,  where  food  had  evidently 
been  stored,  but  not  a  tin  or  a  bag  remained. 
A  few  handf uls  of  rice,  trampled  and  dirty, 
were  strewn  about  the  floor.  The  door  had 
been  broken  in  with  a  plantation  axe,  which 
was  lying  in  one  corner. 

"  Cleared  out,"  commented  Eyder.  "  As  I 
guessed." 

"Sherlock  Holmes  ain't — isn't  in  it  with 
you,"  said  the  other  man  admiringly.  "  I 
wisht — wish  I  had  been  a  practical  man, 
Hke  you,  Mr.  Ryder.  It  comes  home  to  a 
man  in  places  like  this.  Purely  subjective, 
my  type  of  mind,  Mr.  Ryder." 

Ryder  put  his  head  into  the  inner  shed. 

"This  has  been  forced,  too,"  he  said, 
his  eyebrows  bobbing  up  and  down  w^ith 
perplexity.  "What,  in  the  name  of  Holy 
Mike,  did  those  two  dead  beggars  want  with 
all  those  beans  ?  Seems  the  natives  didn't 
want  them,  anyhow.  They  w^ent  off  and  left 
them,  after  breaking  the  door  in.  Look, 
there !  " 

"And  bad  beans  at  that,"  said.  Simms, 
peering  in  at  the  masses  of  dark,  shrivelled 
stuff  that  lay  piled  up  on  shelves.  "Smell 
strong  of  something,  they  do.  Permeating 
odour,  like." 

"This  island  seems  to  specialise  in 
permeating  odours,"  said  Ryder  dryly,  "and 
beans.  I  judge  those  two  corpses  to  have 
beans  on  the  brain,  more  or  less.  This  is 
the  same  kind  as  they  were  using  for 
counters." 

"Oh,  it's  a  mad  place,  right  enough," 
said  Simms  dispiritedly.  "  Not  much  treasure 
island  sort  of  stuff  about  it,  is  there  ? 
Somehow,  Mr.  Ryder,  I  did  have  a  silly  sort 
of  idea  that  we'd  dropped  on  something — 
on  a  chance,  like — a — an  opportunity  for 
rehabilitation — assets  of  some  sort,  as  you 
might  say.  But  we  find  two  st — malodorous 
corpses,  what  were  mad  about  beans  when 
they  were  alive,  and  a  tin  house  no  use  to 


'  Simnis,  peeping  again,  saAV  that  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  was  looking  over  the  edge  of  the  table,  in 

Kyder's  hand/' 
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anyone,  and  a  store  that's  looted,  except 
where  it's  full  of  them — those  same  silly, 
leguminous  vegetables,  all  withered  away 
anyhow.  No,  there  ain't  no— any  fairy  tales 
in  real  life,  Mr.  Ryder,  except  the  fairy 
tales  other  people  tells  about  your  character." 

"That's  where  they  grow  their  blessed 
beans,  no  doubt,"  said  Ryder,  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  the  broken  door  and  looking 
out  down  the  small  cleared  gully  where  the 
low-growing  plants,  whatever  they  were, 
spread  themselves  out  in  the  sun.  "  It  beats 
me  to  know  where  and  how  they  thought 
they  could  make  money  out  of  any  such  stuff. 
Perhaps  the  things  might  boil  all  right — it 
may  be  a  way  of  preserving  them — but  I 
can't  see  where  it  would  pay,  at  the  price  of 
any  kind  of  bean  on  this  earth.  Haricots 
are  a  sight  more  eatable-looking,  and  they 
go  cheap  as  mud. 

"And  yet,"  he  went  on,  working  his 
Mephistophelian  eyebrows  oddly  up  and 
down,  "those  two  dead  chaps  in  the  house 
didn't  look  like  fools.  I  wish  I  knew 
something-  about  these  countries.  Let's  go 
down  and  look  at  their  bally  beans,  and  then 
hunt  the  house." 

"  What  for,  Mr.  Ryder  ?  " 

"Don't  know.  More  beans,  perhaps. 
Come  on." 

In  the  valley,  red  with  coming  sunset, 
they  found  nothing  that  either  could  under- 
stand. Rows  and  rows  of  beans,  green  in 
this  case,  but  evidently  the  same  as  the 
beans  in  the  house  and  shed  ;  beans  with 
big,  fleshy  leaves,  hanging  on  long  wooden 
palings,  with  thin,  tall  trees  planted  between 
the  row»,  apparently  for  shade  ;  beans  that 
had  an  unusually  pretty  flower— but  still, 
just  beans. 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Simms,  "  it  was  the 
niggers'  food.  I've  heard  there  is  a  kind  of 
bean  they  feed  them  on  sometimes." 

"  They  don't  seem  to  have  liked  this  very 
much,"  said  Ryder  grimly.  "If  I  could 
only  remember  what  the  dashed  smell 
reminded  me  of !  But  I  can  think  of 
nothing  but  dances  long  ago  at  home,  and 
some  girl  or  other  on  my  arm." 

"  Maybe  it  was  the  scent  she  used." 

"  I  don't  know.  Maybe.  Let's  go  back 
to  the  house." 

"  I  do  feel  that  —  so  disappointed, 
Mr.  Ryder,"  said  Simms,  trailing  up  the 
track  behind  the  little  man.  "I  did  have 
an  idea,  somehow,  that  we'd  got  into 
something." 

Ryder  said  nothing.  His  back  was  hunched 
up,  his  hands  in  his  pockets ;  he  poked  his 


head  forward  as  he  walked,  and  seemed  to  be 
thinking. 
.^'' They  reached  the  house  again.  Simms, 
ntired  out,  threw  himself  on  one  of  the  beds. 
■  Ityder  sat  down  on  the  other,  and  with  his 
odd  Punch  countenance  in  his  hands,  and 
one  knee  crossed  over  the  other,  remained 
humped  and  silent,  staring  at  the  wall.  A 
cricket  or  two  wound  furious  rattles  under 
the  window  ;  the  sound  of  shrewish  screaming 
came  from  the  forest,  where  white  cockatoos 
were  winging  their  way  home.  On  the 
bookshelf  that  hung  upon  the  wall  a 
praying  mantis  as  long  as  one's  hand  had 
settled  itself,  its  fore -legs  outstretched  in 
supplication. 

The  light  went  down;  a  dewy  smell  of 
leaves  and  underbrush  crept  through  the 
window.  Simms,  on  the  bed,  had  begun  to 
snore.  • 

"Holy  Mike!"  yelled  Ryder,  jumping 
into  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The  mantis, 
at  its  prayers,  turned  its  long  neck  without 
moving  its  body,  and  looked  at  him  with 
large,  disapproving  eyes. 

"  Simms,  wake  up — I've  got  it !  "  cried 
the  little  man,  pulling -at  the  supine  body 
on  the  bed. 

"  Got  what  ?  "  asked  the  other  sleepily. 

"  The  beans — the  beans  !  I've  remembered 
*  the  smell !  " 

"Smell?" 

"  Yes,  it  was  the  smell  of  things  at  a  ball 
supper — vanilla  !  They're  vanilla  beans — 
hundredweights  of  them  !  VYe're  made,  my 
boy  !  They  pile  up  fortunes  out  of  vanilla  in 
Tahiti  and  places  like  that.  We've  got  the 
chance,  after  all." 

Simms  was  sitting  up  now,  broad  awake. 
His  pitiful,  prison  -  sallowed  face  looked 
terribly  eager. 

"But,  I  say,"  he  broke ^in,  "ain't— isn't 
it  stealing  ?  Suppose  they  had  heirs  of 
some  kind  somewhere  ?  " 

Ryder's  queer  Punch  countenance  set 
hard. 

"  See  here,"  he  said,  "  you  and  I  have 
got  on  the  wrong  side  of  things.  One  of  us 
has  been  in  gaol,  and  ono  ought  to  have 
been.  We've  no  right  left  to  cultivate  fine 
scruples.  Those  are  for  people  on  the  right 
side  of  things,  where  we'll  be  in  a  f  jv/  weeks' 
time ;  then  w^e  can  be  as  scrupulous  as  you 
hke.  I  can  only  see  one  thing  now,  and 
that's  that  these  men  gambled  with  each 
other  for  their  crop— remember  the  figures 
on  the  beans  ? — and  one  of  them  cheated, 
and  the  other  killed  him,  and  got  killed 
himself^  doing  it.     They  had  their  ghance^ 
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and  they  chocked  it  away,  and  now  it's  lying 
loose  about  the  universe  in  general,  so  to 
speak-— nobody's.  Well,  it's  got  to  be  picked 
up  by  us.  As  for  beirs,  we  don't  know  tbey 
have  any,  and,  if  tbey  have,  the  beirs  can 
look  after  themselves.  And  you  know  dasbed 
well,  you  Simms,  that  that's  what  you  think 
yourself,  only  you  haven't  the  pluck  to  say 
go — you  want  to  saddle  it  on  me." 

The  years  of  gaol  behind  Simms  made  bim 
easy  meat  for  a  dominating  voice  and  manner. 

**  I  don't  say  you  aren't  right,  Mr.  Eyder," 
he  said,  in  a  weak  voice,  "  but  what  I'd  like 
to  know  is,  how  are  we  to  make  anything 
out  of  it  ?  " 

"I'll  tell  you,"  answered  the  little  man, 
who  was  striding  up  and  down  the  bedroom. 
He  paused  in  his  stride  to  fix  Simms  with 
his  glass-grey  eyes.  "We're  going  to  look 
for  the  book  on  vanilla  that's  dead  sure  to 
be  here  " — he  made  a  hawk-like  pounce  upon 
the  bookcase  and  pulled  a  volume  out — "  *  The 
Vanilla  Planter's  Guide'— see  that?— and 
we're  going  to  get  in  the  remainder  of  the 
crop  ourselves,  and  cure  it  ourselves,  if  we 
work  till  we  drop  in  our  tracks.  And  then 
we're  going  to  wait  till  the  ship  comes  along 
that  suppHes  tbis  place — there  must  be  one  — 
and  we'll  get  away  somehow  with  the  stuff 
to  Auckland  or  Sydney.  If  there's  any 
questions  asked,  we  can  say  we've  taken  over 
charge." 

"  What  do  you  think  we'll  make  ?  "  asked 
Simms,  a  greedy  light  in  his  eye. 

"  Let's  look  in  the  book." 

But  there  was  disappointment  here.  For 
the  book,  though  it  gave  full  directions  as  to 
the  planting  and  harvesting  of  the  crop,  and 
discoursed  to  weariness  of  the  different  kinds 
of  bean,  said  nothing  at  all  about  price.  It 
seemed  to  think  that  you  would  know  all 
about  that  yourself.  What  you  had  to  spend 
in  planting  and  upkeep,  it  told  you  in  the 
utmost  detail,  but  there  was  no  mention  of 
sales. 

"We  shall  have  to  guess,"  said  Ryder. 
"  According  to  this  book,  the  place  ought  to 
have  about  six  thousand  pounds  of  beans  on 
it.  Supposing  tbey  were  worth  two  shillings 
a  pound — and  I  dare  say  they  are — that 
would  be  six  hundred  pounds.  Enough  to 
start  both  of  us  afresh  in  life.  I'd  pay  off 
and  go  back.  Heavens,  I  hope  they  do  bring 
two  shillings  !  "  he  broke  off.  "  Judging  by 
the  samples  in  the  book,  these  beans  are  of 
much  better  quality  than  ordinary." 

"They  might  bring  more,"  suggested 
Simms  covetously.  "  If  they  brought  five, 
now— why,  it'd  be  a  little  fortune  !  " 


"Well,  make  no  mistake  about  this — ■ 
we've  got  to  work  to  earn  it,"  said  Ryder. 
"  You  and  I  have  to  do  the  work  of  two 
white  men  and  seven  or  eight  niggers  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  if  we're  going  to  get  through 
in  time  to  save  it  all." 


It  is  long  ago  now,  but  never  since  those 
days  has  Ryder  or  Simms  been  able  to 
endure  the  smell  of  vanilla.  The  sweet, 
clinging  scent  means  to  them  things  not  at 
all  sweet — fierce  toil  beneath  a  tropic  sun, 
gathering  and  carrying  and  heaping  up  the 
beans  ;  hours  and  long,  faint,  weary  hours 
spent  in  the  heat  of  noon  over  the  boiling 
water  with  which  the  curing  was  done ; 
days,  at  last,  when  labour,  though  incessant, 
was  comparatively  light,  the  beans  being  laid 
out  to  sweat  between  blankets  in  the  sun, 
and  aired  every  now  and  then.  Always 
there  was  the  smell  of  vanilla,  vanilla, 
sickeningly  strong  ;  the  hands  were  sodden 
with  it,  all  food  tasted  of  vanilla,  everything 
smelt  of  it,  the  very  bed-clothes  reeked  of  it. 
Food  was  scanty,  grew  scantier  as  the  weeks 
went  on.  For  the  stores  in  the  house  that 
had  escaped  looting  ran  low,  and  Ryder 
would  not  spare  time  for  fishing  or  shooting. 
Some  yams  and  sweet  potatoes  there  were, 
apparently  not  thought  of  by  the  escaping 
boys,  and  on  these  they  lived  at  the  last. 
Ryder  had  fully  anticipated  having  to 
drive  the  other  man  to  his  work  by  violence 
when  the  pinch  came,  but  Simms's  natural 
laziness  had  been  hardened  in  the  fire  of 
convict  labour,  and  he  answered  to  an  order 
as  to  a  whip. 

And  at  the  last  the  crop  was  in.  The 
vanilla,  all  harvested  and  cured,  was  stacked 
upon  the  shelves  of  the  big  storehouse,  dark, 
odorous,  aglisten  with  the  frost-like  givre 
that  the  castaways  had  learned  from  their 
books  to  be  a  warrant  of  finest  quality.  And 
for  three  days  Ryder  and  Simms,  tired  and 
happy,  fished  idly  in  the  cool  hours  of 
early  morning,  shot  birds  with  the  gun  they 
had  found  in  the  house,  and  sated  their  thirst 
for  meat.  Also  they  took  soap  and  lye- water 
made  of  wood-ashes,  and  soaked  the  reek  of 
vanilla  out  of  their  clothes  and  hair  and 
bodies.  They  spiced  their  food  with  mustard 
to  forget  the  taste  of  it.  They  put  the 
thumbed  and  scented  book  away  at  the  back 
of  the  bookcase,  and  threw  the  cover-blankets 
into  the  sea.  And  every  day,  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  evening,  they  walked  up  and 
down  upon  the  small  cleared  hill,  and  looked 
out  for  a  ship.     By  the  scantiness  of  the 
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stores  found  in  the  house,  Ejder  guessed  one 
must  be  nearly  due. 

On  the  fourth  morning,  as  the  two  were 
indulging  in  a  late  lie-in,  accompanied  by 
pipes  of  trade  tobacco,  thej  were  both  lifted 
out  of  their  beds  in  a  leap  bj  nothing  but  a 
sound.  It  was  the  sound  of  a  footstep  upon 
the  tinkling  coral  path. 

In  their  pyjamas  — or,  rather,  in  the 
pyjamas  of  the  two  dead  gamblers— they 
rushed  out  on  the  verandah.  A  smart- 
looking  middle-aged  man,  dressed  in  neat 
white  ducks  and  wearing  a  gold-banded  cap, 
was  coming  towards  the  house. 

"  lorana  ! "  he  cried,  waving  his  hand. 
Ryder,  guessing  that  it  was  some  kind  of 
native  salutation,  replied  boldly:  "  lorana  !  " 
"  He'll  see  in  a  minute  we  aren't  them — 
those  two  men,"  whispered  Simms  appre- 
hensively. "What  are  you  goiner  to  say, 
Mr.  Eyder?" 

Ryder's  reply  was  stopped  by  another  hail 
from  the  captain,  evidently  addressed  to 
himself. 

"You're  Mr.  Frere,  aren't  you,  and  the 
other  is  Mr.  Wallis  ?  " 

"  'E  doesn't  know  us.  'E  'asn't  been  here 
before,"  said  Simms,  in  a  fiercely  agitated 
whisper,  his  h's  suddenly,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  Ryder's  knowledge,  deserting  him 
under  stress  of  emotion. 

"Where's  the  other  captain?"  called 
Ryder,  at  a  guess. 

By  this  time  the  captain  was  close  up  to 
the  house. 

"  Oh,  Grills  ?  "  he  said  easily.  "  He  and 
the  Siandra  won't  be  along  this  trip.  Got 
on  a  reef,  and  gone  to  repair.  Hogg,  Jamieson 
&  Co.  have  sent  me  along  instead.  Only  the 
little  Phyllis,  but  she'll  take  your  cargo  all 
right.     How's  the  vanilla  ?  " 

"  Come  in  and  have  a  drink,"  said  Ryder. 
"Vanilla's  done  splendidly.  We've  got  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  odd  for  you, 
first-class  quality.  How  did  you  leave  them 
all,  down  below  ?  " 

"Hogg  Jamieson  as  prosperous  and  as 
economical  as  ever,"  said  the  captain,  stepping 
up  on  the  verandah.  "Sydney  still  where 
it  was.  Thanks,  I'll  sit  outside.  Thanks- 
thanks— enough  !  Just  a  little  more  water. 
What  a  splendid  view  you  have  here  !  " 

"  It's  very  lovely,"  answered  Ryder 
perfunctorily,  without  looking  down  at  the 
panorama  of  blue  sea  and  jewel -green 
lagoon,  white,  creaming  reef  and  white 
coral  sand.  He  was  looking  at  the 
captain  instead.  The  man  was  very 
handsome,  youngish,  smart,  well-mannered, 


and  well-dressed.     Ryder  wondered  why  he 
did  not  like  him. 

"What's  the  Phyllis?''  he  asked. 
"Steamer?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  schooner,  sixty-eight 
tons,  no  auxihary,  but  as  good  a  little 
boat  as  you'd  wish  to  see.  That  reminds 
me— I've  got  to  be  away  before  noon.  The 
tide  will  make  it  deuced  awkward  getting 
out  of  the  lagoon  if  I  wait  till  it's  running 
in.  I'll  have  my  men  up  at  once,  if  you 
don't  mind,  and  get  the  cargo  on  board." 

"I  suppose  you'll  have  a  look  at  the 
stuff  first,"  said  Ryder,  wondering  why 
Simms,  the  sheep-like,  had  fixed  such  an 
unpleasant  glare  upon  the  new-comer.  Simms 
looked  actually  fierce.  It  occurred  to  Ryder 
to  kick  him  secretly. 

"  Ho  !  "  ejaculated  Simms,  making  his 
involuntary  cry  do  duty  for  an  exclamation, 
as  of  one  who  has  forgotten  something. 
"  You  and  me— you  and  I,  Mr."— Ryder 
kicked  him  again—"  Mr.  Frere,  have  got  to 
sort  out  some  of  the  stuff  first.  I  suppose, 
Captain — I  don't  know  your  name,  sir " 

"Captain  Brown,"  supplied  the  sailor, 
wrinkling  up  his  light  blue  eyes  in  a  laugh 
that  seemed  rather  uncalled  for. 

"Captain  Brown,  I  suppose  you  won't 
mind  waiting  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  not  in  the  least.  Quite  a 
pleasure  to  wait  here,  with  this  nice  breeze 
and  lovely  view.  Really,  you  two  partners 
are  very  much  to  be  envied— very  much. 
Quite  a  little  Paradise  of  your  own."  He 
lit  a  cigar  from  his  case  and  settled  himself 
in  a  deck-chair. 

Ryder,  somewhat  puzzled,  followed  the 
other  man  down  to  the  vanilla  store.  He 
did  not  know  of  any  further  sorting  that 
the  stuff  required,  but  he  saw  that  Simms 
wanted  to  speak  to  him. 

In  the  stifling,  sweet  atmosphere  of  the 
shed,  light  coming  dimly  in  strips  through 
half-shut  slats  on  the  "  louvred  "  windows, 
Simms  set  his  back  against  the  door  and 
spoke. 

"  He's  crook,  Mr.  Ryder,  he's  crook— I'd 
stake  my  life  on  it !  First,  it  was  the  look 
of  him " 

^'Oh,  rats!  You  can't  call  a  man  a 
swindler— which  I  suppose  is  what  you 
mean— because  he's  got  a  face  you  don't 
fancy." 

"That  ain't— is  not  it,  Mr.  Ryder.  If 
you'd  been  housed  and  elbowed  with  crooks 
for  three  years  of  hell,  you'd  know  'em — 
you'd  know  'em  by  every  bit  of  'em,  from 
their  boots  up  to  their  hair.     You'd  know 
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'em  in  the  dark,  when  you  was  asleep  or 
bUnd  drunk.  And  that  ain't  all."  He 
was  so  much  in  earnest  that  he  forgot  to 
correct  his  grammer.  "  He  didn't  give  you 
his  own  name.  He  had  to  think  a  minute 
before  he  said  it,  and  he  laughed  like,  to 
cover  it  up.  And  that  ain't  all."  He  was 
standing  in  the  green  light  of  the  louvres, 
his  face  sallower  than  ever  and  w^orking 
with  emotion.  "  Hogg  Jamieson  haven't 
got  no — any  schooners  left.  I  know  the 
man  who  bought  the  last  they  had,  last 
year ;  they've  given  them  all  up  for  steam, 
this  good  while.     Now,  Mr.  Ryder  ! " 

Ryder  bit  his  nails,  his  eyebrows  working 
up  and  down. 

"  I  believe  you're  right,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  What  do  you  think  he  means  to  do  ?  " 

"  We  can't  tell  till  he  does  it.  Better 
come  back,  Mr.  Ryder ;  it  won't  do  to 
stop.  He's  bound  to  be  full  of  suspicion 
of  everything  and  everybody." 

They  found  the  captain  finishing  his  cigar, 
with  a  pleasant  smile  on  his  rather  too 
pleasant  face. 

"  Ready  for  inspection  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Come  and  have  a  look,"  said  Ryder. 
"It's  good  stuff."  His  heart  was  beating 
so  hard  that  it  turned  him  sick.  Were  they, 
after  all,  to  be  deprived  of  their  golden  chance  ? 

The  captain,  throwing  away  the  end  of 
his  cigar,  followed  them  to  the  vanilla  house. 
Both  men  watched  him  narrowly  as  he  took 
up  handful  after  handful  of  the  beans, 
smelling  them,  holding  them  up  to  the  light, 
touching  them  with  his  tongue,  and  both 
were  struck  with  the  same  idea — that  he 
was  more  intent  on  getting  through  with 
the  task  than  on  making  a  close  estimate  of 
values.  Many  heaps  he  sampled  lightly, 
some  he  did  not  touch  at  all,  and  often, 
when  his  hands  were  busy,  his  eyes  were 
looking  somewhere  else. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  came  out,  lighting 
another  cigar,  Ryder  thought,  in  order  to 
keep  his  face  partly  hidden. 

"  Fair,  fair,"  he  said,  shielding  the  tip  of 
the  cigar  with  his  hands.  "  Not  quite  up  to 
your  usual  standard.  Six  thousand  pounds 
you  said  you  had  ?  " 

"  Six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine," 
answered  Simms. 

"  Well " — they  were  back  on  the  verandah 
now,  seated  comfortably  in  the  shade,  with 
the  breeze  blowing  up  from  the  sea  in  their 
faces—"  what  did  you  "—puff—"  think  of  " 
—puff—"  asking  for  it  ? " 

Simms,  watching  him  with  a  hostile  eye, 
was  silent. 


"  We  can't  take  less  than  the  last  time," 
said  Ryder  readily.  He  judged  that  the 
new-comer,  if  he  were,  indeed,  some  kind  of 
impostor  masquerading  as  Hogg  Jamieson's 
agent,  would  not  care  to  acknowledge 
ignorance  of  the  price  generally  paid  to 
island  traders.  It  was,  of  course,  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  he  knew  the  ordinary  prices 
of  vanilla. 

"Couldn't  rise  to  it,"  said  the  captain, 
with  that  exceedingly  pleasant  smile  of  his. 
"Vanilla  market's  fairly  glutted  this  year, 
and  they're  turning  out  so  much  of  the 
chemical  stuff.  No,  really,  we  couldn't  do 
it.  Mention  a  price,  and  I'll  see  if  I  can 
meet  you." 

Then  it  w^as  that  Simms  had  his  inspiration. 
Even  as  Ryder  was  opening  his  mouth  to 
ask  boldly  for  two  shillings,  the  starved, 
greedy  soul  of  the  ex-convicfc  did  something 
too  quick  for  its  owner  to  follow,  and  he 
said  determinedly,  in  a  voice  he  hardly 
knew — 

"  Twenty  shillings." 

"  Twenty  devils  !  "  shouted  the  captain, 
while  Ryder  sat  horrified.  "  Do  you  think 
you're  first-grade  Seychelles  ?  Eight  is  my 
top  price,  and  you  mav  make  up  your  mind 
to  that." 

Ryder,  seizing  the  situation,  jumped  in 
with  both  feet.  He  was  better  suited  than 
Simms  for  bargaining,  and  in  the  duel  that 
followed  fully  held  his  own.  At  the  end 
of  twenty  minutes  the  crop  was  sold  for 
eleven  shillings  a  pound.  Then  the  captain 
relaxed,  and  his  delightful  smile  came  back, 
accompanied  by  a  shade  of  cunning,  which 
Simms  saw  as  if  it  were  a  beacon  on  a  reef, 
and  Ryder  at  least  guessed  at. 

"  Right !  "  be  said.  "  As  I'm  in  a  hurry, 
I'll  give  you  a  draft  on  Hogg  Jamieson 
straight  away,  and  whistle  for  the  boys  to 
take  away  the  stuff.  By  the  way,  where 
are  yours  ?  " 

"Away  in  the  boat,"  replied  Ryder 
truthfully.     "  We  weren't  expecting  you." 

"  Well,  about  that  draft — have  you  a  pen 
and  ink  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Ryder.   "  Come  along  in." 

"What  are  you  doing?"  whispered  Simms, 
catching  him  by  the  sleeve,  "We  don't 
want  no — any  draft ;  it's  bound  to  be  snide." 

"  You  won't  get  any,"  said  little  Ryder, 
his  eyebrows  working  up  and  down.  "  Leave 
it  to  me." 

He  went  into  the  sitting-room  after  the 
captain,  •  and  Simms,  listening  on  the 
verandah,  heard  their  talk  begin. 

"By  the   way,  won't  you  ask  your  mate 
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up  for  a  yarn  and  a  drink  ?     We  don't  see 
many  white  men  here." 

"  Awfully  sorry,"  said  the  pleasant  voice. 
"I  haven't  got  one.  No  white  man  on 
board  but  myself.  Mate  left  me  in  the  last 
group  of  islands,  and  I'm  worrying  along 
with  a  Kanaka  crew." 

"No  witnesses  to  his  games,"  said  the 
ex-convict  to  himself.  "Sharp!  But  it 
cuts — two  ways." 

"  Well  "-—in  Ryder's  voice—"  let's  get  to 
business.  I  must  have  cash  for  this  lot, 
captain.  I've  no  proof  of  your  authority  to 
give  drafts  on  Hogg  Jamieson." 
There  was  a  little  stir  at  the  table. 
"  Do  you  question  my  honesty  ?  "  asked 
the  agreeable  voice,  into  which  a  disagreeable 
edge  had  somehow  crept. 

"  I  want  cash  "—curt  and  sharp.  "  I'm 
asking  no  questions  and  telling  no  lies.  I 
don't  want  to  know  anything.  1  want  cashy 
There  was  a  silence.  Simms,  peeping  in, 
saw  the  captain  twisting  both  sides  of  his 
moustache,  and  looking  unsteadily  at  Ryder, 
whose  grey,  basilisk  gaze  was  fixed  immovably 
upon  the  other  man's  face. 

"  Do  you  think  I  carry  sacks  of  gold  in 
my  cabin  ?  "  asked  the  alleged  Brown. 

^  "  That  vanilla,"  said  Ryder,  "  is  of  the 
highest  grade;  it's  worth  something  like 
seven  thousand  pounds.  I've  sold  it  to  you 
for  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
four  pounds  nineteen  shillings.  What  cash 
have  you  on  board  ?  " 

Simms,  peeping  again,  saw  that  the 
muzzle  of  a  revolver— the  one  they  had 
found  in  the  sitting-room — was  looking  over 
the  edge  of  the  table,  in  Ryder's  hand. 

The  captain's  voice  was  curiously  subdued 
when  he  spoke  again. 

"  You — you  put  an  amazingly  high  value 
on  your  stuflF,  even  if  your  place  deserved 
the  absurd  reputation  it  has.  As  to  cash,  I 
swear  I  haven't  more  than  two  hundred  and 
sixty  on  board." 

"Write  an   order  to  your  boys,  and  my 
partner  will  goand  get  it." 
"  Hanged  if  I  do  !  " 

"  You'll  be  something  worse  than  hanged, 
if  you  don't." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  I  don't  believe  you're 
Frere  and  Wallis,  after  all.  They  said  Frere 
was  a  small  man,  but  good-looking,  and 
you're  as  ugly  as  the  devil." 

"You'll  find  I  act  exactly  up  to  my 
appearance,  if  you  don't  make  haste.  I 
don't  ask  you  who  you  are ;  I  only  know 
who  you  aren't,  and  that's  Hogg  Jamieson's 
captain  or  agent." 


"  Myorew  can't  read." 
"  In  a  quarter  of  the  Pacific  that's  full 
of  missions  !     Probably  half  of  them  can. 
Give  me  that  order." 

"  Why— why,  this  is  robbery  !  " 
"  Oh,  no,  it  isn't.  If  my  partner  orings 
back  what  we  think  enough  money,  we'll  let 
you  have  the  vanilla,  and  you  can  clear  and 
make  your  fortune  with  it.  There's  a  pen." 
There  was  a  minute's  silence,  then  the 
scratching  of  the  pen  and  the  thump  of 
blotting-paper. 

"  Here,"  said  Ryder,  through  the  window, 
"  take  this  on  board  and  collar  all  the  cash 
you  can  see." 

Simms,  his  eyes  shining  and  his  mouth 
hanging  open  with  greed,  ran  down  the  path 
and  hurried  into  the  belt  of  cottonwood  and 
mangrove.  He  was  a  long  time  coming  back. 
The  captain  sat  and  chewed  his  nails  ;"Ryder 
sat  and  stared  at  him,  hand  lying  ready  in 
pocket.  Locusts  wound  their  rattles  among 
the  golden  allamanda  outside  ;  pigeons  cooed 
in  the  forest ;  the  long  leaves  of  the  cocoa- 
nuts,  swinging  in  the  trade  wind,  beat  like 
rain  upon  the  iron  roof  of  the  house. 

Simms's  step  came  back  along  the  tinkling 
path.  He  entered  the  house  and  laid  a 
heavy  cash  box  upon  the  table. 

"  Keys,  please,"  said  Ryder.  The  captain 
threw  them  at  him. 

"  Empty  it  and  count,"  said  the  Kttle  man. 
Simms  counted. 

"  Sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-three 
pounds  seven  and  twopence,"  he  gave  out. 
"  This  beggar  has  been  having  another  haul 
somewhere  or  other."  His  eyes  were 
glistening,  his  jaws  moving,  like  the  eyes  and 
jaws  of  a  hungry  man  who  scents  food.    . 

"Now,  the  question  is,"  said  Ryder, 
"  whether  we're  going  to  take  this  or  not. 
The    vanilla's    worth    a    heap    more,    but 

then " 

"But  then,"  mimicked  the  captain, 
whose  pleasant  manner  had  been  oozing 
away  drop  by  drop,  and  was  now  almost 
gone.     "  Don't  forget  the  '  but  then.'  " 

"  I  incline  to  think,"  said  the  Httle  man 
coolly,  "  that  this  and  Captain  Alias  Brown's 
whaleboat  will  do." 

The  captain  swore  fluently. 
"  She's  worth  eighty  pounds  !  "  he  cried. 
"  All  the  better  for  us.  Come,  don't  you 
be  a  fool.  You've  got  the  best  of  the  bargain. 
We're  all  vultures  here  together,  battening 
on  what  remains  of  the  corpses~I  didn't  tell 
you  that  we  found  your  Frere  and  Wallis 
lying  dead  over  this  table  ;  shot  each  other  in 
a  row  about  cogged  dice — and  you've  got  by 
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far  the  biggest  bite.  None  of  us  want  to  see 
Hogg  Jaraieson  or  anyone  else  come  along. 
You  take  the  vanilla  and  clear  for  Tahiti — 
you'll  make  a  sight  more  than  you  deserve 
there — and  my  partner  and  I  will  get  oat  in 
the  boat.  Shipwrecked  mariners,  you  know, 
and  that'll  be  no  lie.  I  never  did  like  lies  ; 
you  will  observe,  Mr.  Alias  Brown,  that  I 
told  you  none." 

*'  Give  me  another  whisky,  and  call  it  a 
deal,"  said  the  captain.  His  pleasant  manner 
had  suddenly  returned.  Fractured  to  splinters 
a  moment  before,  you  would  yet  have  sworn 
it  had  not  a  crack. 

They  shared  the  last  bottle  in  the  store. 

Later,  quite  amicably,  the  vanilla  was 
carried  down  to  the  ship  by  a  dozen  stout 


Kanaka  boys,  and  the  whaleboat  handed 
over.  The  captain  got  into  his  dinghy,  and 
prepared  to  be  rowed  to  his  ship. 

"  What  I  wants  to  know,"  roared  Simms, 
warm  with  whisky,  across  the  water,  *' is, 
are  you  Bully  Hayes  come  alive  again,  or 
what?" 

"I  think  you  can  call  me  'what,'  "  shouted 
the  captain  very  pleasantly. 

The  castaways,  left  alone  on  the  beach, 
looked  at  one  another. 

"  Anyhow,  we  got — we  have  secured  our 
chance,"  said  Simms. 

Kyder  did  not  answer  ;  he  had  a  hand- 
kerchief over  his  nose  and  mouth,  shutting 
away  the  last  waft  of  perfume  from  the 
vanilla. 


PRECIOUS    SEED. 

I  TPON  the  pleasant  plains  of  France 
^^     What  precious  harvest  seed  is  sown, 
When  Duty  gives  the  call  **  Advance  I  " 
And  forward  leads  her  own  I 

And  not  alone  on  Gallic  land 

Does  Sacrifice  the  soil  prepare; 

But  nigh  the  blue  /Egean  strand, 
And  hill  of  Sari  Bair. 

Ah,  plenteous  is  the  stock  of  seed, 

This  willing  yield  to  Mother  Earth ; 

Our  best  we  give  to  meet  the  need 
Of  Honour's  noble  birth- 


Believing  that  the  seed  we  lay 

Below  will  soon  be  grain  of  gold, 

Bearing,  from  Sorrow's  present  sway, 
Fair  fruit  a  thousandfold  I 

ERIC   DYNES. 


HASTE  TO   THE 
WEDDING 

By  CHARLES  D.  LESLIE 
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5)0,"  said  the  landlord 
of  "The  Spotted 
Cow,"  "can't  say 
as  I'm  fond  of 
walking.  Whenever 
I  takes  an  outing, 
and  that's  not 
often,  I  drives  in 
my  pony  chay. 
But  there's  a 
young  man  in  this 
village  who  used  to  be  great  at  running  and 
walking.  Won  a  Marathon,  'e  did,  and  was 
a  member  of  a  walking  club.  'E's  given 
all  that  up  now,  'as  Sam  Twiggs.  Last  time 
'e  came  in  'ere  I  'appened  to  say  :•*  Dene 
any  big  walks  lately,  Sam  ?  '  '  Yes,'  'e  says, 
'  five  miles  three  furlongs  with  the  baby  ' — 
*e  was  married  a  year  ago — 'last  night. 
Don't  you  mention  walking  to  me,  Johnson,' 
'e  says  ;  '  I'm  fed  up  with  it.' 

"  If  you  ain't  in  a  'urry,  sir,  I'll  tell  you 

the  story  of  an  adventure  what  befell  Sam 

Twiggs  two  years   ago  last  summer.     The 

carpentering  trade  being  slack,  Sam,  who's 

a    'ard-working,    industrious    young    man, 

took  the  train  to  town   and   picked   up   a 

temporary  job  on  the  riverside.      While  'e 

was    a\yay,   'is    great   pal,    Ilenery    Brown, 

made   it  up  with   Louisa   Higgins — they'd 

been  courting  off  and  on   and   quarrelling 

for    two    years— and    they   was    called    in 

church.     'Twas  only  a  week  to  the  wedding 

that    Henery   thinks,    *I    must   'ave    Sam 

for  my  best  man,'  and  'e  writes  off  to  'im 

like   this:  'Dear   Sam,— Louisa  and  I  are 

to  be  married  at  10.30  a.m.  next  Saturday. 

Ada  Verney  and  Rosalind   Story  is   to   be 

bridesmaids,  and  I  want  you  to  be  my  best 

man.     Mr.  Higgins  is  standing  a  splendid 

cold  collection  '—Sam  puzzled  over  the  word, 

but  Henery  meant  'collation,'  which  is  French, 
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I  believe,  for  round  of  beef  and  taters  and 
fruit  pies  and  beer— leastways,  that's  what 
they  'ad,  because  I  supplied  it.  Cold  lunch 
for  twenty  was  the  order,  and  I  did  it  by 
contract,  and  didn't  make  a  penny  out  of  it, 
owing  to  the  amount  some  of  the  guests  ate 
— 'and  we  mean  to  'ave  a  rollicking  day, 
and  finish  with  a  dance.  ^Don't  fail  us. 
Louisa  sends  love,  and  is  saving  up  a  kiss 
for  you  next  Saturday.' 

" '  Ho,'  says  Sam,  on  getting  the  letter, 
'  this  falls  very  well,  as  my  job  'ere  ends 
on  Wednesday.'  And  'e  writes  back  an 
acceptance.  'E  wouldn't  'ave  missed  the 
wedding  for  two  pounds,  being  sweet  on 
Rosalind,  and  looking  forward  to  a  kiss  in 
the  vestry,  which,  as  best  man,  was  'is  right. 
I  dunno  if  it's  a  Lunnon  custom,  sir,  but 
'ere  the  best  man  don't  let  the  bride  and  the 
bridesmaids  out  of  the  vestry  till  'e's  'ad 
a  kiss  from  each. 

"Sam  goes  out  and  chooses  a  big  salad 
bowl  as  a  wedding  present  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown— Mrs.  Brown  uses  it  for  a  flower  vase 
in  summer,  and  keeps  Spanish  onions  in  it 
winter-time— and  two  of  the  'andsomest  'alf- 
crown  jewel  brooches  'e  can  find  for  the 
two  bridesmaids,  and  'e  buys  a  new  tie  and 
a  pair  of  smart  boots  for  'imself. 

"  Wednesday  came,  and  Sam  was  paid  off, 
and  'aving  two  days  to  fill  up,  for  'e  didn't 
intend  to  return  to  Popham  till  Friday  night, 
'e  concluded  to  walk  there.  'E  packed  'is 
box,  sent  it  off  by  rail,  and  started  nine 
o'clock  Thursday  morning,  and  twelve  hours 
later  'e  strolls  into  Elthorpe,  'aving  done 
fifty  miles  'eel-and-toe  work  as  easy  as  I'd 
draw  fifty  mugs  o'  beer.  There  'e  found  a 
respectable  little  inn,  where  'e  ate  and  slept, 
and  where,  sitting  in  the  bar  after  supper, 
they  told  'im  next  day  was  Elthorpe  Races. 
"  '  You  stop  for  the  races,'  said  the  barman, 
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what  'ad  taken  a  fancy  to  'im.  '  Coronel'll 
win  the  Cup,  for  all  Ladj  Jess  is  such  a  'ot 
favourite.  The  bookies  from  London'll  'ave 
a  bad  day  to-morrow.' 

''  Bam  liked  a  bit  o'  sport,  and,  after  all  'is 
'ard  work  in  London,  thought  'e  deserved 
a  day's  racing.  Besides,  'e  might  make  a 
bit.  'E  didn't  intend  to  lose  more  than 
'alf-a-quid — indeed,  'e  couldn't,  'aving  sent 
'is  money  on  by  post,  keeping  only  a  few 
shillings  for  the  journey,  and  a  'iilf  quid  for 
emergencies,  and  'e  concluded  the  races 
was  an  emergency. 

"  Sure  enough,  the  barman's  tip  came  off. 
Coronel  romped  in  at  eight  to  one,  and  Sam 
drew  four  quid  from  a  bookie,  and  though  'e 
lost  ten  bob  over  the  last  race,  'e  was  three 
ten  in  pocket. 

"  But  it's  one  thing  to  win  money  at  races, 
and  another  to  bring  it  'ome  to  your  wife 
or  best  girl,  and  so  Sam  found.  'Alf  a 
mile  from  the  course,  just  getting  into  the 
road,  a  mob  of  low-class  men  what  'ad  been 
shadowing  'im  throws  themselves  upon  'im, 
and  in  three  minutes  they'd  taken  'is  three 
pun  ten  and  'is  small  change,  and  'is  pipe 
and  baccy  pouch,  and  'is  w^atch.  And 
there  was  Sam  sprawling  in  a  dry  ditch, 
with  'is  coat-tails  over  'is  'ead,  and  the 
lining  of  every  pocket  dangling  out ;  and 
there  was  the  six  thieves  running  down 
the  road  and  vanishing  through  the  'edge  the 
other  side. 

"  What  made  it  worse  was  people  coming 
up  and  saying  to  'im,  and  all  'is  pocket-linings 
showing  :  '  'Ave  you  been  robbed  ? '  And 
some  told  others  'e  w^as  a  fraudulent  bookie, 
and  one  old  gent  shakes  'is  'ead  at  'im  and 
says  :  '  People  like  you  bring  the  noble  sport 
of  'orseracing  into  disgrace.' 

"  Sam  found  'is  way  to  the  police-station 
and  told  'is  tale,  but  didn't  get  three  pun  ten 
worth  of  sympathy  there  ;  and  they  said 
straight  'e'd  never  see  'is  money  again. 

"  *  It  ain't  the  money,  altogether,'  said 
Sam,  '  but  I  must  be  at  Popham  at  10 .  30  a.m. 
to-morrow.     I'm  best  man  at  a  wedding.' 

"'Well,  'e  ain't  indispensable,'  says  the 
sergeant.  '  Lucky  for  you  it  ain't  your  funeral 
—wedding,  I  mean.' 

"Popham  was  only  twenty-five  miles  away, 
and  the  fare  by  train  'alf-a-crown,  and  'e 
tried  'ard  to  borrow  it.  But  'e  looked  so 
disreputable  in  'is  old  clothes,  which  'ad 
suffered  in  the  scrimmage,  that  the  police 
wouldn't  believe  'e  was  respecUble  and 
would  repay  it,  though  'e  offered  'alf-a- 
crown  for  the  accommodation. 

"  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  walk  to 


Popham,.  and  Sam  set  out  at  a  quick  pace, 
meaning  to  arrive  as  soon  as  'e  could,  so  as 
to  get  some  sleep  before  the  wedding ;  but 
'e'd  'ad  two  tiring  days,  and  after  some  miles 
'e  slackened.  'E  decided  to  look  for  a  shed 
and  sleep  till  daybreak,  and  then  push  on. 

"  'Alf  a  mile  further,  it  being  then,  as  'e 
judged,  about  eleven  o'clock,  'e  came  to  a 
cottage  standing  a  bit  back  from  the  road, 
wuth  a  big  open  shed  one  side.  Sam  opens 
the  gate  and  tip-toes  in.  No  dog  barked  ; 
'e  'card  nothing  but  the  'ush  of  the  night. 
I  don't  rightly  know  what  that  is,  but  those 
was  'is  words.  'E  took  a  step  into  the  shed, 
and  tumbled  over  a  cord  stretched  two  or 
three  inches  from  the  gpound,  'itting  a  'cap 
of  turnups  with  'is  face  and  knees,  and, 
speaking  to  'imself,  I  reckon  'e  broke  the 
'ush  of  the  night.  In  fact,  'e  don't  deny  'e 
cussed  the  turnups  considerable.  After  'e'd 
felt  'imself  all  over,  'e  found  a  lucifer  in  'is 
weskit  pocket,  and  struck  it,  and  there 
beyond  the  turnups  'e  spied  a  heap  of  straws 
'  'Ere's  luck  ! '  says  Sam. 

"  But  that  was  where  'e  w^as  wrong,  for  a 
big,  fat  man  and  a  tall,  thin  man  ran  out  of 
the  'ouse  at  that  moment  and  made  for  'im. 
*  There  'e  is  ! '  shouts  the  fat  man,  flashing  a 
lantern.  '  There's  the  thief  what  steals  my 
turnups ! ' 

"  Sam  lost  'is  wits,  and,  thinking  only  of 
flight,  bolts,  'itting  out,  and  down  goes  the 
tall,  thin  man,  and  down  goes  Sam,  too, 
tripping  over  'im.  '  Sit  on  'is  'ead,  fey ther  ! ' 
screams  the  chap  'e  knocked  down,  and  the 
fat  man  did— -at  least,  'e  just  fell  on  Sam, 
'itting  'im  in  the  face  with  'is  weskit.  And 
poor  Sam  says  'e  remembers  no  more,  and  'e 
says,  too,  'is  nose  'as  never  been  the  same 
shape  since. 

"  They  brought  'im  to  by  dashing  water 
on  'im,  and  dragged  'im  into  the  'ouse,  and 
the  fat  man's  missus  came  dowm,  with  a  lot 
of  clothes  stuck  on  anyhow,  to  look  at  'im. 
And  they  was  all  as  pleased  as  peacocks  at 
'aving  caught  'im.  They'd  set  a  trap  for  the 
thief.  The  cord  'e  tumbled  over  led  into 
the  'ouse,  and  rang  a  bell  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  where  the  old  couple  slept. 

" '  We've  caught  the  thief  at  last,'  says 
the  fat  man.  'Undred weights  o'  turnups  I've 
lost.     You  go  to  gaol  for  this,  my  man.' 

"If  Sam  'ad  been  'umble,  and  done  the 
perlite,  'e'd  possibly  'ave  persuaded  them  'e 
was  a  respectable  man  as  was  only  seeking  a 
night's  lodging  ;  but  'e  was  so  inad  at  being 
accused  of  stealing  turnups — 'e,  Sam  Twiggs, 
with  seventy  pounds  in  the  bank — and  of 
the  fat  man  flattening  'is  face  in  the  way  'e'd 
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done,  that  'e  only  raved  at  'em,  and  told  'em 
something  of  what  'e  thought  of  'em.  'E 
said  'e'd  'ave  the  law  on  'em. 

*' '  You'll  'ave  all  the  law  you'll  want 
to-morrow.' 

" '  'Ere,'  says  Sam,  remembering,  '  I  take 
it  all  back.  I  own  appearances  are  agin 
me.  But  I  must  be  at  Popham  to-morrow. 
I'm  to  be  best  man  at  my  pal  Henery 
Brown's  wedding.  I  was  robbed  at  Elthorpe 
Races,  and  walking  to  Popham,  and,  being 
tired  out,  looked  for  a  shed  just  to  sleep  ah 
hour  or  two,  and  that's  the  truth.' 

"  '  You  look  a  nice  sort  o'  best  man,'  says 
the  woman.  'It'll  be  a  kindness  to  the 
bride  to  keep  you  away.  'Ere,  feyther,  tie 
'im  to  the  chair,  and  let's  get  back  to  bed.' 

"  But  they  couldn't  find  a  suitable  bit  o' 
cord  to  tie  'im,  and  then  the  young  man  'as 
an  inspiration. 

" '  We'll  put  'im  in  a  sack,'  'e  says. 

** '  I  won't  be  put  in  a  sack,'  says  Sam  ; 
'  it's  agin  the  law.  I  demand  to  be  took  to 
the  police-station  immediate  or  released.' 

" '  It's  three  miles  away,'  says  the  fat  man, 
*  and  you'll  be  took  there  at  six  to-morrow. 
That's  it,  Charlie.' 

"  They'd  tied  'is  'ands  be'ind  'im,  and  now 
they  puts  'im  feet  first  into  a  sack,  and  ties 
the*^ mouth  round  'is  neck,  like  as  if  it  w^as  a 
sack  race. 

" '  We're  spoiling  you,  that's  what  we're 
doing,'  says  Charlie,  as  they  lays  poor  Sam 
down  on  the  rug  before  the  'earth  and  puts 
an  'assock  for  'is  'ead.  '  Now  go  to  sleep, 
or,  any'ow,  lie  quiet ' — for  Sam  was  objecting 
'ard— '  or  I'll  'it  you.' 

" '  Come  on,  missus,'  says  the  feyther. 
'  Let's  get  back  to  bed.  Charlie,  bolt  the 
door.'  And  presently  all  three  goes  and 
leaves  'im. 

"  The  first  thing  Sam  did  was  to  unloose 
Ms  'ands — a  sailor  what  used  to  do  the  rope 
trick  'ad  taught  'im  'ow— and  soon  'e  'ad 
them  free.  Bat  'e  couldn't  get  out  of  the 
sack. 

"'E'd  read  stories  of  captives  bound  by 
ropes,  what  'ad  gnawed  'em  through,  so  'e 
starts  on  the  sack,  but  soon  drops  it.  One 
of  'is  front  teeth  was  decayed,  and  when  'e 
bit  on  it,  it  'urt.  'Ow  'e  wished  'e'd  'ad  it 
stopped  ! 

"  Sam  says  'e  abandoned  'imself  to 
despair,  but  directly  after  'e  must  'ave 
dropped  asleep,  for  when  'e  opened  'is  eyes, 
it  was  daylight. 

"  For  a  minute  'e  lay  w^ondering  where  'e 
was,  and  why  'e  felt  sore  all  over,  and  then 
'e  remembered,  and  wished  'orse-racing  'ad 


been  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  like  it 
is,  so  'e'd  read,  in  New  York.  And  'e  fell  to 
biting  the  sack  again,  trying  to  get  'old  with 
his  back  double  teeth,  which  was  all  sound, 
but  'e  couldn't  get  a  grip. 

" '  Suppose,'  thinks  Sam,  '  I  get  up  and 
try  and  find  a  knife  to  cut  a  'ole  in  the 
sack.'  Which  'e  does.  'Is  'ands  being  free, 
it  wasn't  difficult,  and  'e  'ops  about  the 
kitchen ;  but  there  was  no  knives  lying  about. 

" '  If  only  I  could  get  out  of  this  kitchen 
and  into  the  road,'  thinks  Sam,  '  I'd  likely 
find  a  stake  in  the  'edge  or  something  sharp 
to  make  a  'ole  in  the  sack,  and  once  I  do 
that,  I'll  soon  be  rid  of  it.' 

"  'Twas  five  o'clock  by  the  timepiece  on 
the  mantelshelf,  and  the  folks  above  was  still 
asleep.  'E  could  'ear  their  snores,  but  'e 
knew  there  wasn't  much  time  to  lose  if  'e 
meant  to  do  a  bunk.  'E  'ops  to  the  door. 
Charlie  'ad  bolted  it  at  the  bottom,  but  'e 
found  it  easy  to  push  the  bolt  back.  Then, 
after  a  bit  of  fumbling,  'e  raises  the  latch 
with  'is  chin. 

*'  Down  the  garden  path  goes  Sam,  'opping 
like  a  kangaroo,  and  out  into  the  road,  for 
the  gate  w^as  only  ajar,  and  now  it  was  a 
clear  road  to  Popham,  fifteen  miles  away. 
'E  was  so  glad  to  be  in  the  open  again  that 
'e  felt  'e  could  'op  all  the  distance,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  'e'd  ave  to,  for  'e  couldn't  see 
nothing  about  that  would  'elp  'im  out  of  the 
sack. 

*'  Before  Sam  'ad  gone  'alf  a  mile  along 
the  road  'e  felt  'imself  beat.  What  with  'is 
long  walk  and  the  tussle  at  the  racecourse, 
and  the  way  the  folk  what  'ad  taken  'im  for 
a  thief  'ad  knocked  'im  about,  'e'd  got  no 
go  left,  and  knew,  even  if  'e  was  out  of  the 
sack,  'e  couldn't  walk  to  Popham  to  get 
there  in  time.  'E  sat  down  by  the  'edge 
and  groaned. 

"  Just  by  'ere  was  a  lane,  and  up  the  lane 
comes  footsteps  and  someone  whistling  *  Put 
Me  Among  the  Girls.'  And  Sam  gets  up  and 
stands  waiting,  with  the  look  of  a  man 
in  a  tight  place — which  'e  was,  especially 
round  the  neck — and  sees  'ope  of  rescue. 

"  A  young  chap  going  to  work  comes  up 
and  stops  dead  at  sight  of  'im,  and  'e  gasps. 

"  '  Morning,'  says  Sam  easily. 

"  The  other  just  stares  and  backs  away. 

"  '  'Ow  far  is  it  to  Craintree  ?  '  asks  Sam. 

'' '  Matter  o'  mile  and  'alf,'  says  the  chap, 
finding  'is  tongue  with  difficulty. 

" '  Then,'  says  Sam,  '  I'm  on  velvet. 
'Aven't  you  'eard  of  us,'  'e  says  — '  the 
Elthorpe  Athletic  Club,  and  our  sack 
Marathon  from  Elthorpe  to  Craintree  ? ' 
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"  The  other  shakes  'is  'ead.     '  'Ave  you 
come  all  the  way  from  Elthorpe  in  that  ? ' 


" '  I  'ave,'  says  Sam. 

"'Well,  there's  no  accountin'  for  tastes. 
Rather  you  nor  me.' 


"  '  Yes.  Our  secretary  went  to  Craintree 
yesterday  and  'anded  it  to  the  landlord  of 
"The  Red  Lion,"  to  give  to  the  first 
sackman  what  arrives.  That's  more  than 
you'll  make  to-day.' 

*' '  That's  true,'  says  the  young  man. 


"As  pleased  as  peacocks  at 
'aving  caught  'im." 


"  *  Ho,'  says  Sam,  *  that's  what  you  say  ! 
D'you  know  I'm  leading  ?  You  can  see 
there^ ain't  another  competitor  in  sight,  and 
there's  a  ten  pun  note  waiting  for  me  at 
Craintree,  and  it's  as  good  as  in  my  pocket.' 

" '  A  ten  pun  note  ?  ' 


'*  Sam  gives  'im  a  nod  and  'ops  away  like 
a,  kangaroo  going  'ome  to  breakfast ;  and 
then,  about  ten  yards  on,  'e  gives  a  'owl  and 
topples  over  in  the  roadway.  The  young 
man  runs  and  picks  'im  up. 

"  *  'Ard  luck,  mate  1 '  groans  Sam.     *  This 
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comes  o'  braggin'.  Fve  sprained  me  ankle. 
Let  me  out  o'  this.' 

" '  Don't  throw  up  the  sponge,'  says  the 
young  man.  '  Eest  a  bit,  and  then  'ave 
another  try.' 

"  *  I  tell  you,'  says  Sam,  '  me  ankle's  gone. 
I  can't  walk,  much  less  run  and  jump  in  a 
sack.     Let  me  out  quick.' 

"  The  young  fellow  pulls  out  a  knife  and 
cuts  the  cord,  and  Sam,  with  a  'eavy  sigh, 
steps  out  o'  the  sack,  and  sits  down  and 
cuddles  'is  right  ankle.  '  I've  lost  that  ten 
pun  note,'  'e  says. 

"  *  Seems  like  it,'  agrees  the  other. 

"  Sam  smacks  'is  thigh.  '  No,  there's  no 
need  for  me  to  lose  it  altogether.  Give  me 
ten  bob  down,  and  a  fiver  if  you  win  the 
note,  and  you  may  take  my  place.' 

" '  But  'ow  can  I  ?  ' 

"'Easily  enough.  The  landlord  won't 
know  you  ain't  the  man  who  started  from 
Elthorpe.  'Is  orders  is  to  give  the  note  to 
the  first  sackman  what  arrives.  That'll  be 
you,  if  you  take  my  place.' 

"The  young  man  'esitates  and  scratches 
'is  'ead. 

"  '  Oh,  please  yourself  ! '  says  Sam.  '  But 
there's  ten  quid  waiting  for  you  at  Craintree, 
if  you'll  'op  there  for  it.' 

"  '  Blow  me,  but  I'll  do  it ! '  cries  the  young 
man.  'I  won  the  sack  race  at  our  sports 
last  summer.'  And,  'e  lays  'old  of  the 
sack. 

" '  'Old  'ard,'  says  Sam.  '  I  want  ten  bob 
first — five  bob  entry  fee  and  five  bob  deposit. 
You  may  deduct  it  from  my  five  quid  when 
you  get  the  bank  note.' 

" '  I  haven't  got  no  ten  bob  on  me.  D'you 
take  me  for  a  blooming  millionaire  ? ' 

"'What  'ave  you  got?'  asks  Sam 
anxiously. 

"The  young  chap  'ad  'alf-a-crown,  and 
when  'e  'ands  it  over,  Sam  was  so  excited 
that  'e  forgot  to  stand  on  one  leg  ;  but  the 
other  doesn't  notice  anything,  and  lets  Sam 
fix  'im  up  like  'e'd  been  tied  up. 

"As  'e  steps  back  'e  glances  down  the 
road,  and  sees  'e's  only  just  in  time,  for  the 
fat  man  and  'is  son  'ad  just  come  out  of 
their  cottage,  and  spied  'em  in  the  distance  ; 
and  they  were  calling  to  two  labourers  'oo 
were  trudging  by. 

"  '  Off  you  goes,'  says  Sam,  and  dives  into 
the  'edge. 

"The  young  chap  was  a  fine  sack-race 
sprinter,  Sam  says,  and  'e  gave  the  'unt  a 


fine  run.  'E  pounded  along— not  missing 
Sam,  and  never  dreaming  'e  was  being 
pursued — at  a  topping  speed,  and  it  was  near 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  that  the  two 
labourers  caught  'im  up.  And  then  there 
was  a  fine  to-do,  all  three  talking  at  once, 
the  young  chap  explaining  'oo  'e  was,  and 
'e'd  nearly  convinced  'em'  they'd  made  a 
mistake,  when  the  feyther  and  son  puffs  up. 

"  '  Ho,  you  owdacious  turnup  thief,'  sings 
out  the  fat  man— Sam  'ears  all  this  be'ind 
the  'edge—' thought  you'd  get  away,  did 
you?' 

" '  Turnup  thief  yourself,  Mister  Simpson ! ' 
cries  the  chap  in  the  sack.  '  Are  you  off  your 
'ead?'  '^• 

"'Thunder  and  lightning,'  'owls  the 
other,  '  it's  young  Pollock  !  'Ow  did  you  get 
into  the  sack,  and  where's  the  cross-eyed 
thief  we  put  into  it  ? ' 

"At  this  point  Sam  concludes  to  slope, 
but  'e  'ears  'em  shouting  and  explaining 
until  'e  was  a  mile  away. 

"'E  was  a  bit  sorry  for  the  young  chap, 
but  'e  simply  'ad  to  'ave  the  'alf -crown  to  get 
to  Popham,  and,  after  all,  'e  says  it  was  only 
getting  a  bit  of  'is  own  back.  And,  besides, 
'e  says,  'twas  a  lesson  to  'im  not  to  believe 
all  'e's  told.' 

"  Well,  Sam  found  a  station  and  caught  a 
train,  and  reached  Popham  by  nine  o'clock, 
and  at  ten-thirty  'e  stood  in  church,  quite 
the  gentleman,  'elping  Henery  Brown  to  be 
married,  and  in  the  vestry  'e  kissed  the 
bride  and  the  bridesmaids,  and  carried  on 
so  that  Parson  'ad  to  tell  'im  to  be'ave 
'imself  in  the  sacred  edifice. 

"Kept  it  up  all  day,  too,  making  an  'ighly 
humorous  speech  at  the  collation,  and  afore 
the  evening  was  out  'e  finished  up.  Indeed, 
'twas  weeks  afore  Rosalind  'ud  speak  to  'im 
again.     Said  she'd  never  been  so  insulted. 

"  What  did  'e  do  ?  Why,  at  their  third 
dance  'e  took  'er  out  to  make  love  to  'er, 
and  sat  'er  on  a  bench  against  the  wall  and 
put  'is  arm  round  'er  waist,  and  said  some- 
thing sweet ;  and  Eosalind  looks  up  at  the 
stars  and  says  'ow  beautiful  they  look,  and 
she  wonders  if  they're  inhabited,  and  if  the 
folk  there  are  looking  down  on  us  ;  and  she 
'ears  a  funny  sound  from  Sam,  and  looks 
round,  and  there  'e  is  fast  asleep  and  snoring, 
and  'is  'ead  against  the  wall  and  'is  arm  still 
round  'er  waist ! 

"  Did  she  forgive  'im  ?  I  reckon  so,  for 
she  married  'im." 
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HE  GREEN  MAN" 

stood    half-way  np 
the  village  street. 

The  street  was 
steep,  leading  up  to 
tbe  church,  which 
stood  pleasantly 
poised  on  a  mound 
that  overlooked 
the  brown,  un- 
dulating country. 
Behind  the  church  a  spur  of  hill  was  outlined 
upon  the  sky,  clothed  with  timber,  now 
turning  to  many  hues  beneath  the  autumn 
frosts  ;  fir  trees  stood  black  among  the  golden 
beeches  and  elms. 

But  close  around  the  village  the  land  was 
moorland,  purple  and  brown  with  the  fading 
of  the  heather. 

The  mistress  of  "  The  Green  Man  "  stood 
on  her  threshold.  She  was  a  tall  and  comely 
woman  of  early  middle  life,  with  a  fine,  sweet 
face  and  gentle  brow  and  eyes.  She  stood 
with  the  soft  light  of  a  November  evening 
falling  on  her  uncovered  brown  hair  ;  there 
was  an  expectant  look  on  her  face,  and  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  on  her  kindly  mouth. 

The  little  garden  behind  the  inn,  set  out 
with  rustic  wooden  tables,  and  adorned  by 
the  few  lingering  flowers  of  a  cottage  garden, 
was  almost  deserted  ;  but  from  within  doors, 
where  she  had  just  served  a  couple  of 
customers  with  tankards  of  ale,  came  the 
sound  of  laughter,  not  unmixed  with  loud 
speech  and  high  words. 

With  the  men  whom  the  mistress  had 
served  with  ale  was  her  own  husband  ;  she 
had  served  him  with  the  others,  and  it  was 
not  for  the  first  time  that  day.  A  little 
irown  crossed  her  brow  as  she  caught  a  word 
here  and  there  of  his  conversation ;  but 
evidently  so  much  more  joyful  a  sentiment 
than  annoyance  pervaded  her  whole  being  at 
the  moment  that  the  frown  could  not  hold 
jts  place,  and  presently  the  smile  that  had 
oeen  hovering  took  shape  and  broadened 
and  beamed. 
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She  left  the  threshold  and  crossed  the 
little  bit  of  cobbled  side-walk  on  to  the  road, 
advancing  slowly  down  it. 

The  object  that  had  called  the  smile  of 
joy  to  her  face  was  coming  up  the  road  in 
the  person  of  a  young  soldier,  who  advanced 
.  with  swinging  gait.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it,  although  she  made  no  further 
movement  and  said  no  word  until  he  was 
close  to  her.  It  was  he  who  called  out ;  she 
only  smiled. 

"  Hullo,  mother  !  "  said  he.  "  I'm  a  bit 
late.  Train  was  not  up  to  time.  So  many  of 
us  about  nowadays,  you  see." 

And  still  she  smiled,  and  did  not  speak 
until   he   had   taken   off  his  cap   and  was 
kissing  her  soft  brown  cheek. 
Then  she  said — 

"  Bless  you,  dear  !  "  And  her  arms  went  up 
as  though  to  embrace  him,  and  then  fell  back 
again,  as  though  she  remembered  that  she 
was  in  public. 

And  truly  so  she  was-. 
A  good  many  cottage  doors  stood  open, 
watching  the  mother  and  son.  She  was  a 
favourite  in  the  village,  was  the  mistress  of 
*^The  Green  Man,"  a  brave  woman,  a 
kindly  neighbour,  and  a  bit  of  an  authority 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  world,  too.  For  had 
she  not  lived  in  London,  and  tasted  of  the 
joys  of  the  great  world  in  the  shape  of  the 
pits  of  theatres  and  the  glories  of  London 
parks  ?  And  if  she  had  come  back  to  her 
native  place  to  hide  what  many  guessed  must 
be  the  shame  of  a  proud  woman's  married 
life,  had  she  not  left  a  clever  son  in  the 
Metropolis  to  feed  the  curiosity  of  the 
village  ? 

Yes,  a  great  many  people  admired,  and 
some  even  envied,  Mrs.  Blackford  ;  and  many 
a  mother,  peeping  through  her  cottage  door 
or  window,  smiled  a  kindly  and  yet  a  pitying 
smile  as  they  watched  the  meeting  which 
they  knew  must  so  soon  be  a  parting. 

The  mother  and  son  linked  arms  as  they 

moved  slowly,  very  slowly,  towards  the  door. 

"  We're  really  off  this  time,"  said. the  boy. 
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"  To-morrow  morning — at  least,  I  hope  so. 
They've  given  us  so  many  false  alarms." 

"  Do  you  want  so  badly  to  be  off, 
Charley  ? "  smiled  she  bravely.  "  Well, 
yes,  it's  only  natural,  but  it  don't  seem  to 
me  so  very  long  since  you've  been  training." 

"  Long  enough,  mother.  You  forget.  And 
I  can  tell  you  we'd  rather  be  at  the  real 
thing  than  'umbuggin'  about  'ere  any 
longer." 

She  laughed. 

"  You  would  !  "  she  said.  "  You  was  always 
a  plucky  one,  Charley." 

"  Shame  to  me  if  I  weren't,"  said  the  boy. 
''  You  brought  me  up  plucky,  mother — aye, 
plucky  and  proud  !  But  then  you've  always 
given  me  something  to  be  proud  about." 

He  raised  her  hand  and  kissed  it  softly 
with  a  tenderness  and  grace  rare  in  his  class. 

Then,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  himself,  he 
said  quickly — 

"  But  Where's  dad  ? " 

The  ghost  of  a  frown  returned  to  her  face 
as  she  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  In  there.  Go  to  him,  dear,  but  don't  take 
no  notice." 

The  boy  bit  his  lip,  but  his  face  was 
cheery  and  friendly  as  he  walked  into  the 
inn  room. 

"  Hullo,  dad  !  "  said  he.     "  Here  I  am." 

One  of  the  men  at  the  table  stumbled  to 
his  feet.  He  was  a  big,  handsome  fellow,  and 
looked  scarcely  old  enough  to  be  addressed 
as  "  dad "  by  the  tall  lad  who  had  just 
come  in. 

"  Hullo,  boy  !  "  answered  he,  coming 
forward  with  somewhat  uneven  gait,  but 
slapping  his  son  merrily  on  the  back  as 
soon  as  he  reached  him. 

"  This  is  the  prize  young  idiot,  mates," 
added  he,  turning  to  the  men  seated  around 
the  table,  "  what  has  thrown  up  good  work 
and  good  money  in  London  to  go  and  get 
blown  to  pieces  by  a  pack  o'  conceited 
Germans !  Look  at  'im  !  You  wouldn't 
think  'e'd  be  such  a  softy,  would  you  ?  Not 
the  son  of  'is  father,  'im  ain't — not  a  bit 
of  it.  Comes  of  'is  mother's  sentimental 
stock,  'e  do." 

A  frown  had  gathered  on  the  boy's 
pleasant,  open  face  as  he  listened  to  his 
father's  words,  but  at  the  close  of  the  speech 
he  looked  through  the  haze  of  smoke  that 
pervaded  the  bar  to  the  gentle  face  of  his 
mother  in  the  doorway,  and  the  sweet  smile 
came  back  to  his  brave  young  eyes.  Had 
he  not  seen  her  smile  through  many  a  scene 
and  for  many  a  year,  when  her  feelings  must 
have  been  just  as  much  wounded  ? 


"  Right  you  are,  father,"  said  he  gaily. 
"  If  it's  sentiment  as  is  sending  us  all  out 
yonder,  I  ain't  ashamed  of  it.  Mother's 
lead's  good  enough  for  me." 

"  Aye,  aye,  you  was  always  a  mother's 
darKn',  you  was,"  sneered  the  man.  "  You 
ain't  got  an  ounce  of  me  in  you,  you  'aven't. 
Why,  if  the  truth  was  known,  I  hexpect  you 
thinks  as  I  oughter  'ave  been  jolly  pleased 
to  be  took  for  younger  than  I  were,  and 
given  the  chance  of  going  out  to  them 
shambles  with  the  rest."  He  looked 
round  on  the  company,  vanity  getting  the 
better  of  discretion,  and  preened  himself 
conceitedly. 

The  boy  was  about  to  speak  again,  but 
the  mother  shot  him  an  imploring  glance, 
and  whispered  to  her  husband. 

*The    men    at  the    table   looked   at  one 
another,  some  sniggering. 

*'Aye,  mate,"  said  one  of  them,  taking 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  "  you  don't  look 
old  enough  to  have  a  strappin'  lad  like  that 
calling  you  father,  I'll  allow.  But  it  were  a 
bit  of  an  awk'ard  turn  for  you,  weren't  it  ?  " 

The  hosfc  of  "  The  Green  Man  "  laughed, 
and  angrily  shook  off  his  wife's  detaining 
hand. 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it !  "  he  cried.  "  Recruitin'- 
sergeant  come  along  and  says  to  me,  says  'e  : 
*  You're  one  of  us,  ^mdie.  You'd  be  an 
honour  to  any  regiment,'  says  'e,  'a  tall, 
well-set-up  man  as  you  be.'  Blarney  it  was, 
but  it  didn't  take  me.  *No,  my  man,'  I 
answers,  '  you  don't  get  me  that  way.  I'm 
over  age,  I  am,  and  thank  God  for  it.  I 
'aven't  no  fancy  your  way,  you  see.'  " 

Most  of  the  company  laughed  and  thumped 
on  the  table  for  applause,  but  the  objector 
was  not  to  be  silenced. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Blackford,"  said  he,  "  and  yet 
I'd  sooner  be  in  your  son's  shoes,  if  you'll 
b'lieve  me.  I've  'eard  tell  as  'ow  he  were 
under  age,  and  all  honour  to  'im,  says  I." 

The  man  scowled. 

**  Oh,  that  be  your  opinion,  eh  ?  Well, 
it  ain't  mine,  and  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  say  as 
I'm  proud  of  a  fool  of  a  son  as  wants  to  go 
and  chuck  us  all,  to  get  killed  out  yonder. 
'E  were  under  age  when  'e  'listed,  and  if  I'd 
ha'  knowed  it  afore  'e  done  it,  I  could  ha' 
stopped  'im.  But  I  can't  say  nothink  now, 
except  to  swear  as  I  ain't  got  no  pride  in 
sendin'  'im  out.  No,  and  I  ain't  goin'  to 
say  so.  There's  no  bloomin'  'umbug  about 
me.  'E's  too  good  to  be  spitted  by  Germans, 
'e  is." 

The  boy  flushed,  but  the  mother  spoke— 

"  Well,  if  you  'aven't  got  no  pride  in  you, 
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John,  I  'ave,  thank  God  !  I'm  glad  to  let 
'im  go— jes,  I  aip.  I'd  ha'  been-  ashamed 
to  be  less  plucky  than  other  mothers,  and 
not  to  give  mine  with  the  rest  o'  the  brave 
boys  of  England  ;  and  pray  God  'e'll  come 
'ome  safe,"  added  she  cheerfully,  smiling  up 
into  the  lad's  face. 

The  men  at  the  table  were  silent,  as 
though  ashamed  of  their  merriment  of  a 
minute  ago  ;  but  the  one  who  had  stood  up 
for  Charley  grunted  a  shy  approval. 

"Aye,  aye,  missus,  'e'll  come  back,  right 
enough,"  said  he  clumsily.  " 'Ere's  to  'is 
good  luck  !  "       ^ 

He  raised  his  mug  of  ale,  and  another 
added  cheerfully  :  "  Well,  'e  do  look  well, 
don't  'e  ?  Twice  the  man  'e  was  when  he  was 
in  the  orfice  in  London,  and  used  to  come 
down  Sundays." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sureli-e  they  feeds  'em  up 
afore  they  kills  'em,"  said  a  third  gloomily. 
And,  in  the  roar  of  laughter  that  went  round, 
all  raised  their  mugs  and  drank  to  Charley 
Blackford's  safe  home-coming. 

Then  they  rose  to  their  feet. 

"  Come  on,  mates,"  said  the  foremost ; 
"  we'd  best  clear  out.  This  'ere's  a  family 
job  to-night."  And  they  made  their  way 
to  the  door. 

"  So  long,  sonny  !  "  said  they,  as  they  went 
out,  and  "  So  long  ! "  answered  the  boy 
pleasantly.  He  closed  the  door  after  them 
and  turned  back. 

"Come,  let's  go  outside  for  a  bit,  shall 
we  ?  "  said  he,  watching  his  mother  stretch 
forth  her  hand  towards  the  unfinished  mug 
of  beer  on  the  table.  "It's  close  in  here, 
and  there's  something  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
mother,  afore  I  go." 

The  man  agreed  surlily,  and  they  went 
and  sat  on  the  bench  that  faced  the  crimson 
sunset. 

"  So  you're  all  agog  to  be  off,"  said  the 
father.  "Not  much  worry  about  leaving 
your  parents,  eh  ?  Well,  it's  fine  to  be  a 
soldier,  I  suppose.  More  fun  than  work, 
they  used  to  say,  but  that  was  afore  the  War. 
You'll  have  your  bit  to  do  out  there — more 
than  enough." 

"  It  won't  be  more  than  enough,"  said  the 
lad,  with  spirit;  "but  it'll  be  plenty,  I 
hope." 

^  There  was  a  pause,  while  the  man  lit  his 
pipe,  and  the  mother  and  son  sat  silent. 

"I  wanted  to  say  a  word  to  you,  dad 
and  mother,"  began  the  young  fellow,  half 
awkwardly,  and  yet  with  a  manly  dignity 
that  was  a  touching  addition  to  his  youth. 
"We  can't  tell  what'U  happen,  you  know. 


I  shall  be  back  again,  most  like,  in  a  few 
months,  and  here  sitting  beside  you,  as  happy 
as  ever ;  but,  again,  I  might  not.  And  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I've  laid  by  a  bit 
since  I've  been  at  work,  and  it  don't  need 
saying  that  what  I  have  got  is  all  for  you 
and  mother." 

He  took  a  little  brown  book  out  of  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  the  woman. 

"That's  my  Savings  Bank  book,  dear," 
he  said.  "  It's  all  there  ;  but  the  firm  owes 
me  a  bit,  and  that  I  have  told  them  to  send 
to  you.  It'll  all  do  to  help,  if  you  should  be 
in  any  strait." 

"  Oh,  Charley,  I  couldn't  take  your 
savings!'*'  said  the  poor  woman,  her  lip 
trembling.     "  The  money'd  burn  me  !  " 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  lightly  on  the 
forehead. 

"  My  darling,  who  else  is  there  to  have ' 
'em  ?  "  said  he,  laughing.    "  I  ain't  a  married 
man  yet,  you  know  !  " 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  roared  the  father.  "  That's 
good,  and  not  the  beard  on  your  face  yet ! 
But  you're  a  proper  lad  to  make  your  savings 
over  to  us,  and  we're  much  obliged.  Every 
little  comes  in  'andy." 

"  Well,  they'll  be  here  safe  for  you  when 
you  come  back,  darhng,"  said  the  mother, 
wiping  her  eyes ;  "  that  you  may  be 
sure  of."     ' 

"  You'll  come  back,  right  enough,"  said 
the  father  confidently,  "  though,  maybe,  you 
will  'ave  a  beard  on  your  face  by  that  time. 
They  say  it's  goin'  to  be  a  long  business, 
though  /  don't  believe  we  shall  take  many 
months  more  smashing  a  lot  o'  boastful 
fellows  like  that.  Used  up  they  be,  too,  some 
say." 

"  Hash  ! "  put  in  the  mother  softly. 
"  You  mustn't  talk  so,  you  know.  If  we're 
as  boastful  as  the  others,  where's  the  pull  ?  " 

"  Eight  you  are,  Mary  ! "  laughed  the 
husband,  easily  restored  to  his  light  humour. 
"  Wise  woman,  your  mother,  Charley  !  A  bit 
strict  sometimes,  but  a  wise  woman — I've 
always  said  it.  But  you'll  come  back — 
oh,  yes  ! — and  there'll  be  a  girl  after  you 
soon  enough  then.  I'm  told  it's  shockin' 
how  they  runs  after  the  lot  of  you  even 
now.  We  shan't  keep  you  long  when  once 
you're  home  again,  as  cocky  as  you  please  !  " 

He  got  up,  stretched  himself,  and  slouched 
forward  into  the  road  to  speak  to  a  man 
who  was  coming  down  the  hill. 

But  the  mother  sat  on,  with  her  hand  in 
the  boy's. 

"Yes,  please  God,  I  shall  come  back, 
dear,"  said  he  softly.     "I  don't  look  to 
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anything  else,  but,  whether  I  do  or  not,  I 
know  you  want  me  to  go,  don't  you  ?  " 

She  bit  her  lip.     She  could  not  answer. 

"  Well,  I  mean,  you  know  I  ought  to  go  ?  " 

She  nodded  her  head  at  that,  and  he 
added — 

"  \Yhy,  of  course,  1  knew  you  did.  We 
ought  all  of  us  to  go — every  man  Jack  of  us 
as  can.  And  there's  not  one  of  us,  you 
believe  it,  mother,  that's  not  proud  to 
do  it." 

He  rose  and  stood  before  her,  his  straight, 
lithe  young  figure  outlined  against  the 
red  sky. 

"  Come,''  he  said.  "  We've  had  our  word, 
dear,  and  you  mustn't  make  me  soft,  you 
know.  Come  across  the  road  with  me.  I 
w^ant  to  say  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Horn." 

She  rose,  smiling  bravely. 

"  Yes,  dear,  of  course  I  will,"  .she  said. 
"Don't  you  be  afraid—I'm  not  going  to 
make  it  hard  for  you." 

They  crossed  the  road  together  and 
knocked  at  the  cottage  door  It  w^as  opened 
by  a  pretty  girl  of  sixteen  years,  grey-eyed, 
neat,  and  smiling — opened  so  quickly  that 
one  might  almost  imagine  that  the  grey 
eyes  had  been  watching  behind  the  muslin 
blind  for  the  occasion. 

"  Hullo,  Milly  !  "  said  the  boy.  "  I've 
come  to  say  good-bye.  We're  off  in  the 
morning,  I  am  glad  to  say,  so  you  must  wish 
me  good  luck." 

"Come  in,  Mrs.  Blackford,"  said  the 
child  shyly.  "  Mother's  just  upstairs  ;  she'll 
be  down  in  a  minute.  There's  twenty  going 
out  of  the  village,"  she  added,  her  eyes 
shining. 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  soldier,  as  they 
came  in,  and  his  mother  sat  down  on  the 
little  horsehair  sofa,  with  the  geraniums 
behind  her  in  the  window-sill. 

"  I'm  glad  we've  done  well  in  Chumleigh. 
But  every  place  has  done  well.  It's  a  thing 
to  be  proud  of,  though  it  would  have  been 
awful  if  it  hadn't  been  so." 

The  housewife  came  in  as  he  spoke— a 
comely  w^oman,  of  whom  her  little  daughter 
was  the  image. 

"  Now,  this  is  kind,"  said  she  cheerfully, 
shaking  hands  with  mother  and  son,  "and 
kind  of  you  to  spare  five  minutes  off  time, 
Mrs.  Blackford.  I  suppose  you've  none 
too  much  time  ?  " 

The  boy  glanced  at  the  little  clock  on  the 
chimney-piece. 

"  No,  by  Jove  !  "  said  he.  "  It  is  later 
than  I  thought.  But  I  couldn't  have  gone 
without  bidding  you  and  Milly  good-bye." 


His  eyes  rested  on  the  girl  as  he  spoke, 
and  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  little  trinket, 
miss,"  said  he.  "  Nothing  to  boast  of,  but 
perhaps  you'll  wear  it  for  me— if  9/ou  don't 
object,  Mrs.  Horn." 

The  child  took  the  little  parcel,  blushing, 
too  shy  to  open  it. 

"No,  no  objection  whatsoever.  Mrs. 
Blackford's  son  is  a  good  friend  for  any 
girl.  And  we  shall  see  you  back  again  soon, 
more  of  a  man  than  ever.  But  he  ^ave 
come  on,  Mrs.  Blackford — twice  as  broad 
as  he  was  !  " 

"  Yes,  that's  true,"  said  the  mother.  "  It's 
a  good  life  for  them,  I  suppose,  when  all's 
said  and  done.  But  come,  Charley,  you've 
to  get  your  supper.  I  am  afraid  we  must 
be  going." 

She  got  up,  moving  towards  the  door, 
Mrs.  Horn  following. 

"  He'll  be  a  proper  man  when  he  comes 
back,"  said  the  latter,  with  a  little  laugh. 
"  And  if  he  wants  Milly  then,  he  can  have 
her,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

The  mother  smiled,  but  it  was  a  little  sadly. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.  "  She's  a  dear 
girl,  but  we  can't  tell  nothing,  can  we  ?  " 

The  other  squeezed  her  hand  as  the  lad 
came  out  to  them. 

"Well,  good-bye,  Mrs.  Horn,"  said  he 
cheerily.  "You'll  get  news  of  me  from 
mother  opposite.  'Tisn't  many  letters  I'll 
get  time  to  write,  perhaps,  but  the  Service 
card  comes  very  handy." 

Mother  and  son  stepped  across  quickly, 
and  she  was  soon  busy  setting  the  supper  out 
for  the  three  of  them  in  the  inn  parlour. 

The  boy  ate  heartily  enough,  but  not  a 
drop  of  beer  or  spirits  would  he  have,  though 
his  father  pressed  him  quite  testily. 

"  Me  and   many  more  have    sworn   off, 

dad,"  said  he.     "  It  never  did  us  any  good." 

. "  I    know    that    chatter,"     retorted    the 

father.       "  Woman's     chatter     that — your 

mother's,  my  boy." 

But  at  that  the  lad  flushed.  Chaff  of 
himself  troubled  him  not  at  all,  but  a  sneer 
for  his  mother — no  ! 

"Yes,"  he  said  staunchly,  "it's  mother 
gave  me  that  warning  at  first.  I've  learnt 
since  how  right  she  was.  I  owe  her  all  the 
good  I've  ever  done,  and  all  I  ever  may  do." 

The  father  mumbled,  but  the  mother's 
eyes  spoke. 

And  there  was  scant  time  for  words. 
Just  a  few  last  practical  directions,  a  few 
small  comforts  to  collect,  then  a  hasty  and 
quite  simple  leave-taking,  and  it  was  all  over. 
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The  dusk  had  fallen  Avhen  thej  opened 
the  door,  and  a  crescent  moon  was  in  the 
sky.  Charley  said  it  was  a  good  sign  as  he 
kissed  his  mother  farewell.  Then  he  and 
his  father  strode  quickly  down  the  street, 
and  she  was  left  alone  on  the  threshold. 

The  train  steamed  into  the  station.  The 
khaki  boys  were  singmg  at  the  top  of  their 
voices  on  the  platform.  Only  Charley 
Blackford  was  silent.  Why  ?  It  was  not 
because  he  was  not  just  as  eager  to  be  off 
as  the  rest.  It  was  not  because  he  had  just 
bidden  good-bye  to  his  mother.  It  was 
because  his  father  was  not  the  sort  of  father 
that  he  would  have  chosen  to  have  on  this 
occasion. 

He  did  not  put  it  to  himself  in  so  many 
words,  but  he  knew  that  he  was  ashamed  of 
his  father.  Why  did  he  go  on  taunting  him 
on  his  resblve,  so  that  the  men  nudged 
one  another  and  smiled  as  they  heard  his 
loud  words,  knowing  well  that  they  were  the 
words  of  one  who  was  not  master  of  himself 
as  he  said  them  ? 

That  was  why  the  boy  was  silent,  and, 
luckily,  the  time  of  his  mortifictition  was 
short. 

They  were  soon  packed  into  the  carriages, 
'and  he  was  standing  in  a  corner  near  the 
window,  looking  back  wistfully  towards  the 
village  street,  where  he  guessed  that  his 
mother  still  stood  at  her  door,  sending  up  a 
prayer  for  him  to  the  quiet  evening  sky. 

Then,  just  at  the  last,  his  gaze  came  back 
.to  his  father's  handsome  figure  on  the  plat- 
form, and  he  suddenly  saw  the  face  change, 
and  all  the  hard  boastfulness  drop  out  of  it. 
The  sight  stirred  him,  but  he  did  not  know 
that  there  was  that  in  his  own  wistful  young 
eyes  and  trembling  young  smile  that  was  a 
reproach  and  a  challenge  to  the  man — he  did 
not  guess  that,  standing  there-  waving  his 
cap  with  the  rest,  and  trying  to  shout  as  they 
did,  he  was  making  a  picture  that  would  not 
fade,  and  working  a  miracle  that  was  slowly 
to  bear  fruit  of  which  he  never  dreamed. 

*  *  ::«  *  * 

The  days  sped  on  very  slowly.  The  daily 
dread  that  lay  at  the  mother's  heart  was 
tempered  with  pride  that  her  boy  was  doing 
his  duty — it  was  a  pain  that  came  from 
Heaven.  But  the  pain  of  seeing  the  way  in 
which  her  husband  "  got  his  comfort "  was 
inore  difficult  to  bear— it  did  not  seem  to 
come  from  Heaven.  She  was  ashamed  of  it 
—ashamed  to  meet  the  neighbours,  sore 
and  yet  glad  that  they  no  longer  came  to 
see  her. 

For  there  was  only  one  whom  she  could 


bear  to  see— a  little,  grey-eyed,  smiling  girl, 
w4io  would  come  every  day,  when  her  work 
was  done,  to  see  what  she  could  do  to  help 
the  mother  of  the  boy  she  loved. 

Milly  Horn  was  on  her  knees  this  morning 
at  "The  Green  Man,"  "cleanin'  up  a  bit 
against  Christmas." 

"  Mary  Foster  is  going  to  get  married 
next  week,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  scrubbed. 
"  Her  lad's  home  on  leave  for  a  whole  week. 

Ain't  it  nice  for  'er  ?      I  wish ■"     She 

paused. 

"Yes,  dear,  so  do  I,"  said  the  woman 
simply.  "  But  'e'll  get  his  turn,  too,  one  o' 
these  days." 

She  was  on  a  chair,  putting  up  fresh 
curtains,  and  did  not  see  her  husband  in  the 
doorway,  his  handsome  face  flushed,  a  scowl 
betw^een  his  eyes. 

"  I  don't  want  no  gals  'ere,"  said  he 
uncivilly,  "  nosin'  round  for  news." 

He  lurched  forw^ard,  and,  as  he  did  so,  he 
flung  out  his  right  arm  to  point  at  the  girl, 
and  caught  his  wife  a  blow  on  her  cheek. 

Milly  uttered  a  cry  and  sprang  up,  but 
Mrs.  Blackford  waved  her  aside. 

"  Go,  dear,  go  quickly  !  "  said  she.  "  It's 
nothin'.  John  didn't  mean  it — it  was  a 
mistake." 

The  child  understood.  Her  lip  trembled, 
but  she  kept  back  the  tears  as  she  turned 
her  back  on  the  two  and  ran  out. 

Mrs.  Blackford  had  spoken,  perhaps,  more 
wisely  than  she  knew.  The  man  stood  with 
his  arms  hanging  down  and  his  eyes  looking 
straight  before  him,  a  picture  of  shame. 

"  I'm  sorry,  mother,"  mumbled  he.  "  I 
didn't  mean  it.  You  didn't  ought  to  ha'  got 
in  my  way.  That  girl  ain't  no  call  to  come 
pryin'  in  here  yet." 

Mrs.  Blackford  sat  down.  The  blow  had 
dizzied  her,  and  for  a  moment  her  patience 
had  been  at  an  end. 

Her  husband's  eyes  were  fastened  on  her 
face,  where  a  black  mark  had  begun  to  appear, 
and  he  began  to  blubber. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  to  think  it  should  ha' 
come  to  this  between  you  and  me,  Mary ! 
Come,  give  us  a  kiss  and  make  it  up.  I 
didn't  mean  it — I  swear  I  didn't !  " 

"  No,  dear,  I  know  you  didn't  mean  it," 
said  she  bravely.  "It  was  an  accident.  But 
you  must  be  civil  to  that  girl,  d'ye  see," 
she  added  almost  sternly.  "  She's  Charley's 
girl,  if,  please  God,  he  comes  back  to  take 
her  !  " 

He  swore  under  his  breath. 

"  Charley's  girl,  is  she  ?  Much  'e's  earned 
the  right  to  wed,  as  threw  up  the  work  I'd 
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sweated  to  get  him,  to  go  off  on  this  'ere 
game  !  " 

Sharp  words  were  on  her  lips,  but  she 
stifled  them  and  caught  her  breath  ;  her 
shoulders  shook  ominously. 

"  Come,  now,  no  snivellin' !  "  said  the  man. 
"  Enough  trouble  about  nowadays  without 
that — everythin'  upside  down,  and  business 
goin'  to  the  dogs.  I  dunno  what  the  men's 
after.  But  we  ain't  all  soldiers,  bound  to  be 
druv  by  a  big  boss." 

He  moved  towards  the  bar  as  he  spoke, 
and  with  an  unsteady  hand  reached  for  a 
glass  and  filled  it.  As  he  did  so,  there  was  a 
quick  step  outside,  and  a  rat-tat  sounded  on 
the  door. 

Mrs.  Blackford,  from  her  chair  beside  the 
fire,  looked  round,  but  she  did  not  move. 
The  scene  had  shaken  her.  And  now, 
somehow,  that  knocking  seemed  to  knock 
right  down  into  her  heart  and  stun  her. 

"  Open  the  door,  woman  !  "  said  the  man 
crossly.  "It's  the  postman.  'E'll  have  a 
drink,  p'r'aps." 

Still  Mrs.  Blackford  did  not  move,  and  he 
set  down  his  glass  and,  cursing  under  his 
breath,  shuffled  across  to  the  door. 

"  Good  morning  !  "  said  the  man  outside, 
and  something  seemed  to  tell  Mrs.  Blackford 
that  there  was  a  kindlier  note  in  his  voice 
than  his  usual  hasty  greeting.  He  ran 
through  the  letters  in  his  hand,  and,  selecting 
one,  handed  it  to  John  Blackford. 

"  Well,  'ere's  a  queer-lookin'  letter,  if  ever 
there  was  one  !  "  said  the  publican.  "  Ain't 
a  summons,  is  it.?  Whatever  could  it  be 
for  ?  " 

"No,  no,  it  ain't  a  summons,"  said  the 

postman  ;  "  it's "     He  paused  a  moment 

and  added  :  "  It's  official."  Then  after 
another  pause  :  "  It's  from  the  War  Office." 

The  woman  in  the  corner  gave  a  little 
moan,  and  John  Blackford  opened  the  letter. 

"  It's  not — it's  not  Charley,"  said  he, 
gazing  stupidly  at  it — "  my  son  Charley  ?  " 

He  was  holding  out  the  letter  to  the  man, 
as  though  asking  him  to  look  at  it  and  set 
his  fears  at  rest. 

But  the  woman  by  the  fire  knew.  She 
asked  no  question.     She  sat  white  and  still. 

"Yes,"  said  the  postman  shortly,  "I'm 
afraid  it  is.  '  Killed  in  action,  December 
fourteenth.'  It's  the  best  way,"  added  he,  with 
a  kindly  sheepishness,  after  a  minute.  "  No 
sufferin'  for  them.  It's  worse  to  be  wounded 
bad,  you  know.  And  he  was  a  brave  lad — 
you  must  remember  that — and  did  his  duty, 
like  the  rest.     You  ain't  the  only  ones  .  .  ." 

John  Blackford  staggered,  blubbering,  up 


to  his  wife,  who  sat  still  with  that  same  awful 
stillness.  And  after  a  minute  the  postman 
closed  the  door  softly  and  went  on  his  way. 

As  chance  had  it,  he  had  another  letter  of 
the  same  sort  to  deliver  in  the  village,  and 
he  might  be  called  upon  for  the  same 
expressions  of  feehng  again — it  was  not  the 
first  time. 

The  woman  by  the  fire  was  shaking — 
shaking  all  over — but  she  uttered  no  cry,  no 
sound. 

"  Can't  you  say  something,  mother  ? " 
complained  the  man.  "  Didn't  you  'ear  ? 
Killed  in  haction — our  Charley  !  Don't 
seem  as  if  it  could  be  true,  'im  so  young 
and  so  strong  I  " 

Then  she  lifted  her  face.  It  was  blue,  and 
the  hps  were  trembling.  She  tried  to  speak, 
and  failed. 

"  'Ere,  my  gal,  ye  ain't  going  to  faint,  are 
ye  ?  "  stammered  he.  "  Ye  must  'ave  a  drop 
o'  brandy.     Give  us  the  keys." 

Then  her  voice  came,  but  in  a  whisper — 

"  I  don't  want  brandy." 

"  Give  us  the  keys,"  he  repeated. 

"  Oh,  John,  not  now  ! "  she  moaned. 
"  That  wo-n't  'elp  us  !  " 

"  Might  do,"  said  he  sheepishly. 

She  shook  her  head. 

And  then  there  was  a  long  wait.  Her 
teeth   were  chattering,    but    his  were    the 


"  It  was  cruel  enough  to  'ave  'im  away,"  he 
blubbered,  "  but  now  he's  gone  for  ever  !  " 

Then  she  laid  a  trembhng  hand  on  his, 
and  spoke. 

"  No,  Charley  ain't  gone—maybe  'e's  not 
so  far  off  as  he  was  afore  !."  she  whispered. 
"  We  can  join  hands  with  'im,  if  we  try,  but 
we  got  to  try." 

He  looked  at  her,  scared.  His  gaze  roved 
around  the  room  and  came  back  to  her, 
more  scared  than  ever. 

But  she  wasn't  noticing  him  ;  her  eyes 
.were  fixed  on  the  red  embers,  on  the  living 
heart  of  the  flame,  and  her  head  ,  rested 
against  the  side  of  the  old  oak  mantelpiece. 
He  waited.  She  did  not  move,  and,  awed  to 
the  depths  of  his  being,  the  publican  crept 
out  of  the  house,  closing  the  door  behind 
him. 

Outside,  the  short  December  day  was 
drawing  towards  its  end.  A  cold  grey  sky 
heralded  the  coming  snow,  and  the  bitterness 
of  frost  lay  upon  the  white  road. 

But  John  Blackford  stumbled  on  without 
heeding  the  cold  ;  he  stumbled  along  the  road 
which  he  had  trod  with  his  son  not  much 
more  than  a  month  ago — stumbled  till  he 
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reached  the  little  railway  station  where  he 
had  seen  the  last  of  him.  It  was  deserted 
now,  dark  and  gloomy  ;  it  had  been  crowded 
then— crowded  with  Ms  comrades— all  of 
them  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  all 
of  them  brave  and  gay.  How  near  it  all 
seemed  ! 

He  leaned  up  against  the  wall,  unconscious 
of  the  cold,  unconscious  of  the  lonehness, 
staring  into  space.  He  could  see  Charley 
standing  up  at  the  window,  waving  his  cap 
as  the  train  began  to  move,  his  own  sweet 
smile — his  mother's  smile — on  his  pleasant 
face,  and  something  in  his  eyes  that  was  not 
always  there — something  that  was  almost  like 
a  petition,  almost  like  a  command. 

Yes,  he  could  see  that  expression  again, 
as  vivid  as  possible,  and  now  he  wanted  to 
understand  what  it  meant. 

There  was  a  vague  conviction  within  him 
that  his  son  was  a  much  finer  fellow  than  he 
was  himself.  He  wouldn't  have  acknow- 
ledged it  six  weeks  ago ;  he  would  have 
scoffed  at  anyone  w^ho  had  suggested  it — 
yes,  he  would  have  been  very  angry  !  His 
own  son — a  mere  boy  !  What  nonsense  ! 
The  respect  for. parents  was  dying  out — 
more  was  the  pity— in  these  latter  days,  he 
would  have  said.  It  was  he  who  was  sensible  ; 
the  boy  was  a  fool,  and  wouldn't  listen  to 
sound  advice. 

But  as  he  stood  there  in  the  dour, 
cruel  winter  evening,  he  gradually  became 
convinced  that  everything  he  had  thought 
was  just  the  other  way,  and  he  did  not  even 
mind  confessing  it.  He  remembered  that 
little  scene  over  the  question  of  drink,  the 
very  night  of  the  lad's  departure ;  he 
remembered  how  bravely  Charley  had 
declared  himself,  how  staunchly  he  had  paid 
tribute  to  his  mother  for  having  kept  him 
from  it.  Yes,  and  he  was  proud  to-night 
that  Charley  should  be  such  a  much  finer 
fellow  than  he  was — actually  very  proud. 

And  then  there  came  the  sudden,  sharp 
stab  at  his  heart  as  he  remembered  that 
Charley  was  no  longer — that  he  must  say 

And  yet  there  he  seemed  to  stand  at  the 
carriage  window  all  the  time,  as  lifelike  as 
possible,  waving  his  cap  and  smiling  and 
drawing  him  with  those  piercing,  earnest 
young  eyes. 

Mary  had  said  that  the  lad  w^as  nearer  to 
them  than  he  had  been  when  he  was  ahve. 
Was  that  what  she  had  meant  ?  She  was  a 
wise  woman,  was  his  wife,  and  perhaps  she 
hnew—kriQw  something  that  he  did  not 
know. 


He  shivered,  but  not  consciously  from 
the  cold  ;  what  shook  him  was  something 
that  seemed  to  strike  deep  down  inside  him 
and  stir  a  thing  into  being  of  which  he  had 
never  yet  guessed  the  existence.  Mary  had 
said  :  "  We  can  join  'ands  with  Charley  if  we 
try,  but  we  got  to  try."  And  suddenly  he 
knew  that  he  was  going  to  try.  Charley  w^as 
not  far  off ;  he  was  there — he  was  leading 
him. 

He  shook  himself.  And  now  he  was 
aware  of  the  keen  north  wind,  only,  instead 
of  making  him  long  for  his  usual  comfort, 
it  seemed  to  rouse  him  to  new  strength  and 
resolution.  And  he  knew  that  he  was  going 
to  do  a  thing  of  which  he  would  never  have 
dreamed  himself  capable. 

He  buttoned  up  his  coat  and  strode  down 
the  steps  and  up  along  the  snowy  road 
towards  home. 

Mary  must  be  told,  but  Mary  should  not 
withhold  him.  And  she  would  not ;  she  who 
had  put  him  in  the  way  of  this  new,  strange 
strength  would  help  him  to  do  this  thing. 

As  he  neared  the  houses,  he  saw  a  little 
figure  run  out  of  the  door  of  the  inn  and  up 
the  road.  The  frail  shoulders  were  shaking, 
and  the  passionate  moans  and  sobs  of  youth 
fell  on  his  ear. 

He  crossed  and  joined  it,  and  laid  a  hand 
on  Milly  Horn's  arm.  She  started  and  tried 
to  free  hersejf,  but  he  held  her,  though 
gently. 

"Don't  be  afeard,  missy,"  said  the 
publican.  "I  ain't  a-goin'  to  'arm  you. 
You's  to  be  our  girl,  too,  'enceforward — me 
and  my  missus' — for  the  sake  of  your  boy, 
what  was  our  dear  son.  Don't  ye  cry,  dear. 
'E's  a-thinkin'  of  you  !  " 

The  child's   sobs   burst   out  afresh,  and  . 
gently  he  drew  her  back  to  his  own  house 
into  the  warm  kitchen. 

His  wife  still  sat  by  the  fire.  She  turned 
slowly  as  he  came  in.  Her  eyes  were  red  with 
crying  now,  although  her  face  was  sweet  as 
always  ;  but  when  she  saw  her  husband  with 
his  hand  laid  lovingly  on  Milly's  head,  a 
smile  broke  slowly  over  her  sad  mouth. 

"  I've  brought  the  little  'un  in,  mother," 
said  he.  "She  is  ours  now,  ain't  she,  so 
much  as  'er  mother'll  spare  her  ?  She's  ours 
'cos  she's  our  Charley's.  And  I  tells  her 
she's  not  to  fret.  'E's  a-thinkin'  of  'er,  same 
as  'e  is  of  us,  and,  belike,  'e'll  'ave  a  message 
to  send  'er,  if  so  be  as  I  should  be  meetin' 
'im  one  o'  these  days." 

A  scared  look  shot  across  the  child's  face, 
and  was  reflected,  though  in  a  more  simply 
questioning  form,  in  the  mother's. 
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"Where  d'je  think  ye  might  be  meetin' 
Charley,  dear  ? "  said  she  gently,  in  the 
soothing  tone  one  would  use  to  a  frightened 
child. 

The  man  looked  sheepish.. 

"I'll  tell  ye  presently,  wife,"  said  he. 
"But  ye  said  yerself,  didn't  ye,  as  'ow 
Charley  weren't  so  far  ofP,  belike,  as  when  'e 
were  alive?  Ye  said  we  could  join  'ands 
with  the  lad  if  we  tried  ? " 

"  So  I  did,"  murmured  she. 

"  And  I'm  goin'  to  try,  that's  all." 

Then,  kissing  the  young  girl  on  the  brow  : 
"  So  long,  Milly !  You  run  'ome  to  yer 
mother.  But  mind,  ye  got  a  mother  over 
'ere ,  too,  and  you's  to  look  after  'er  when 
she's  lonesome." 

"  I  don't  want  no  tellin'  to  do  that,"  said 
Milly  shyly,  putting  her  arms  round  the 
woman's  neck  for  a  final  embrace. 

"No,  she  won't  want  no  tellin',"  echoed 
the  man,  closing  the  door  after  her.  "  She'll 
comfort  ye  when  you're  lonesome." 

He  had  come  back  to  the  hearth,  and  now 
he  knelt  beside  his  wife  and  put  his  arms 
round  her. 

"For  I'm  goin'  to  leave  ye,  Mary,"  he 
added  tenderly,  "  and  ye  won't  say  me  nay." 
She  gave  a  little  cry ;  somehow  she  seemed 
to  understand  at  once. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  meeting  the  questioning 
look  in  her  eyes  with  a  nod,  "  Charley — 'e's 
told  me  what  to  do  !  'E  told  me  that  day 
as  'e  left  us,  and  I  wouldn't  listen  then.  Oh, 
not  with  words,  my  dear,  but  with  'is  eyes 
a-beckonin'  to  me.  I  went  down  to  the 
station  just  now,  and  stood  there  where  I 
see'd  him  go.  And  I  see'd  'im  again  as 
plain  as  I  see  you,  a-standin'  up  there  in 
the  carriage  and  a-wavin'  'is  cap  to  me. 
And  'is  eyes  said  again,  as  clear  as  clear 
could  be :  '  Father,  you  got  to  come,  too. 
England  wants  every  man  as  she  can  get.'  " 

"  But  you're  over  age,  John,"  faltered  the 
woman. 

"  Well,  Charley  were  under  age  when  'e 
'listed,"  said  he  doggedly.  "You  knows 
that,  mother.  'E  scraped  through,  and  I 
shall  scrape  through,  you  see  if  I  don't. 
But  you  mustn't  give  me  away,  Mary,  not 
till  I'm  fair  passed." 

"  'Ow  are  ye  goin'  to  manage  it  ? " 
murmured  she  faintly. 

She  made  no  effort  to  persuade  or  with- 
stand him.  Her  soft,  kind  eyes — Charley's 
eyes — were  on  his,  and  there  was  resignation 
in  them  and  pride — yes,  a  touching  pride. 
This  was  the  husband  of  her  }outh — the 
husband  whom  she  had  adored  as  a  god. 


"I  shall  go  up  to  London  to-night,"  said 
he,  in  business-like  tones,  as  he  took  out  his 
watch.  "  I  can  just  do  the  ten-eleven  train. 
Then  there  won't  be  no  talk  at  all,  and  I  can 
go  to  the  recruitin'  office  to-morrow  first 
thing.  But  if  the  sergeant  comes  along,  ye 
know,  ye  mustn't  let  on  where  I've  gone, 
for  I  told  'im  my  proper  age,  ye  see.  But 
they  won't  ask  no  questions  up  there ! 
I'm  a  deal  fitter  than  'alf  the  men  they  take. 
Not  a  blemish  to  me — eh,  wife  ?  " 

He  drew  himself   up   to   his  full   great 
height,  and  laughed  as  he  challenged  her. 
-  "  Not  a  blemish,  John,"  said  she  tenderly. 

"  Sergeant  didn't  'bove  'alf  believe  me 
when  I  tells  'im  my  age,"  chuckled  he,  "  so 
they'll  believe  me  now  when  I  puts  it  down 
a  year  or  two.  Oh,  I  shall  get  through  I 
There's  only  one  thing  agin  me,"  added  he, 
with  a  bit  of  a  sigh,  "  and  that's  the  drink. 
But  I  ain't  bin  at  it  long  enough  to  down 
me,  and  I  can  put  that  right !  You  see  if  I 
don't  !  I've  swore  off — I  'ave — me  that 
never  thought  to  say  it !  " 

He  laughed  half  shyly. 

"  God  bless  you,  dear  !  "  she  murmured. 

"  Aye,  but  it's  Charley  done  it — 'im  and 
you,  Mary.  'E  said,  '  AH  that  I  can  do  I 
owes  to  mother,'  didn't  'e  ?  Well,  same 
'ere  !  " 

He  gulped,  then,  pulling  himself  to- 
gether :  "  Oh,  I  shall  get  through  !  You  see 
if  I  don't !  " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  you  will,"  echoed  she. 

Again  he  pulled  out  his  watch. 

"  Well,  I  must  look  sharp  now,"  he  said. 
"  You  look  after  the  business  best  you  can, 
Mary.  There  ain't  much  doin',  but  you'll 
make  the  best  of  it.  You've  alius  bin  clever 
— my  right  'and  you've  bin.  And  there'll 
be  yer  separation  'lowance  and  Charley's  bit." 

"  I'll  keep  it  all  ready  for  you,"  she  said 
bravely.     "  I  shan't  want  much." 

"  Well,  give  us  a  proper  kiss — and  bygones 
is  bygones — eh  ?  " 

She  kissed  him,  straining  him  to  her 
breast. 

"You  didn't  need  ask  that.  And — I'm 
proud  of  ye,  John.  It's  good  to  be  proud  o' 
them  as  we  love.  We  can  bear  anythin' 
then." 

"  Well,  I  got  to  give  ye  somethin'  to  be 
proud  of,  Mary.  But  I'll  do  it !  You  see  if 
I  don't ! " 

"  I  know  you  will ! "  she  murmured 
fervently. 

She  went  with  him  to  the  door,  clinging 
to  him. 

"  I  shall  pray  for  ye,  dear.   But  whichever 


'  13ut  the  mother  sat  on,  with  her  haud  in  the  boy's." 
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way  'tis,  we  shan't  be  apart  no  more.     We's  when  she  had   watched    the    evening  star 

grown  together  again.     We  shall  always  be  follow  the  sunset  that  day  that  her  boy  had 

together  now — we  three."  left  her  ;  but  to-night,  though  he  was  dead, 

'*I   bejieve  ye,  Mary,"    said   he.     "I've  and  the  husband  of  "her  youth  had  gone  forth 

see'd  for  myself."  ready  to  follow  the  same  path,  she  knew  no 

Another  kiss,  and  she  was  alone  on  the  fear, 

threshold     again,      watching      him     down  The    moon,   pressing    up    the    sky,    was 

the  snowy  road.  following  the  sun,  and  her  heart  mounted 

But  her  courage  was  high.  with  it,  following,  too,  though  she  did  not 

Her  prayer  had  gone  trembling  to  Heaven  know  where  she  might  have  to  go. 


THE    ROAD    TO    STEPPINGWAY, 


AS  I  went  up  to  Stepping  way, 
^^    1  met  a  soldier^lad ; 
Young  the  mien  and  young  the  frame, 

And  old  the  eyes  he  had. 
O  soldier,  are  you  from  the  War? 

What  may  your  story  be  ? 
**  If  you  would  have  your  sleep  o'  nights, 

Don't  ask  for  it  I "  said  he. 

As  I  went  up  to  Steppingway, 

1  met  a  soldier-lad; 
Young  his  mien  and  young  his  frame. 

An  empty  sleeve  he  had. 
Oh,  war  it  is  a  grievous  stir  I 

Why  did  you  go,  my  dear? 
Said  he:  **0h,  far,  far  worse  it  were 

If  1  had  tarried  here!" 

As  I  went  up  to  Steppingway, 

Dull  at  heart  was  I ; 
Sad  the  heath  and  sad  the  wind, 

The  gentle  summer  sky. 
O  soldier-lad,  that  men  should  be 

So  quick  to  murder  men  I 
**Nay,  nay,  I  went  to  war,'*  said  he, 

**That  none  need  war  again." 

As  I  went  up  to  Steppingway, 
I  sped  a  soldier°lad; 

Young  the  mien  and  young  the  frame, 
And  old  the  eyes  he  had. 

O  gallant  soldier,  fare  you  well  I 
Why  should  such  sad  things  be? 

••'Tis  that  that  only  God  can  tell- 
Best  leave  it  there,"  said  he. 

AGNES  GROZIER  HERBERTSON. 
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ONE    OF    MAJOR    IIICHAIIDSOX'S    SENTRY     DOGS 


WAR  DUTIES  FOR  THE  DOG 


By  IGNATIUS    PHAYRE 


IN  the  early  days  of  the  War  we  pubHslied 
an  article  on  the  sudden  "mobilisation  " 
of  draughtdogs — those  familiar  beastsof 
burden  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  so  useful  to 
the  small  trader  and  cultivator  who  cannot 
afford  a  horse,  or  even  a  donkey,  to  draw 
his  wares  to  market.  Belgium  alone  has 
180,000  of  these  dogs,  many  of  them  massive 
creatures,  like  the  Comte  de  Serclaes' 
"  Dragon,"  who  weighs  190  lbs.,  and  is  the 
show  specimen  of  the  National  Society  of 
Belgium. 

But  Dragon  and  his  fellows  are  now 
conscripts,  drawn,  like  their  masters,  into  the 
maw  of  war.  They  were  soon  hauling  Maxims 
instead  of  milk-carts.  They  accompanied 
dispatch-riders,  and  carried  messages  to  and 
fi'o,  with  uncanny  flair  for  enemy  uniforms 
and  all  the  perilous  zones.  These  dogs  were 
now  trench  sentries  and  scouts ;  but,  above 
■all,  they  w^ere  seekers  of  the  wounded  and 
missing,  saving  thousands  of  lives  on  the 
stricken  field,  where  it  is  often  death  for 


the  stretcher-bearer  or  surgeon  to  ventur.e 
forth  in  broad  day. 

The  Germans  now  employ  12,000  dogs  of 
war,  and  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  is  President 
of  the  Deutsches  Yerein  f iir  Sanitaetsheunde, 
or  German  Union  for  the  Supply  of  Red 
Cross  Dogs.  Advertisements  appear  in  all 
the  leading  papers  for  likely  animals,  together 
with  remarkable  stories  of  canine  devotion 
from  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  fronts. 

The  French,  as  I  shall  show,  have 
enormously  increased  their  service  of  cJiiens 
sanitaires.  But  then  our  Allies  have  used 
dogs  in  their  army  ever  since  those  dim  days 
when  the  Gauls  sent  against  the  Roman 
legions  large  hounds  encased  in  mail  and 
further  protected  with  spiked  collars.  The 
right  breed  of  war-dog  can  readily  be  trained 
to  scour  the  country  and  scent  out  an 
ambuscade  or  a  sniper's  lair,  whether  in  barn 
or  wood  or  village  street. 

There  is  no  need  to  insist  on  the  value  of 
canine  sagacity  in  such  work  as  this.    For  the 
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dog  is  swift  and  silent.  He  offers  little  ot  no 
target  in  twilight,  and  can  be  a  priceless  ally 
in  the  dark,  as  well  as  a  formidable  defender 
of  men  on  adventurous  outpost  duty.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  all  armies,  from  Sweden's 
to  that  of  Turkey,  have  long  ago  enlisted 
the  dog,  who  is  emphaticixlly  "  the  friend 
of  man  "  on  the  battlefield,  and  develops  a 
loyalty  and  an  esprit  de  corps  which  yield 
a  wealth  of  tragi-comic  incident. 

Our  own  War  Office  was  a  late  convert  to 
the  use  of  these  dogs,  but  at  length  General 
Sir  Charles  Tucker  recommended  their  use, 
after  seeing  the  marvels  they  wrought  with 
the  Italian  Alpini  under  Captain  Cistola,  and 


Germans,  shortly  before  war  broke  out, 
they  tried  reducing  the  number  of  their 
sentries  and  adding  trained  dogs  to  the  posts 
on  watch.  A  sentry  and  a  dog  were  found 
to  be  more  useful  than  two  sentries. 

There  is  nothing  heroic  in  the  w^ar-dog's 
appearance.  He  comes  of  no  proud  canine 
lineage,  but  may,  indeed,  be  a  cross-breed  of 
medium  size  and  great  natural  cunning,  with 
a  coat  and  constitution  capable  of  resisting 
all  weathers.  The  Great  Dane  is  too  big  for 
this  work.  St.  Bernards  suffer  from  the 
heat,  retrievers  and  setters  are  apt  to  forget 
their  duty  when  a  rabbit  starts  up,  or  a  hare, 
and  terriers  are  too  small. 
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also  under  Captain  Persidski—of  Count 
Keller's  staff — in  the  Manchurian  campaign. 
Captain  Persidski  reports  as  follows  :  "  In 
finding  the  wounded  and  missing  with  which 
the  millet  fields  were  strewn,  no  agency 
succeeded  like  our  dogs.  The  British  dogs 
are  especially  clever,  and  in  a  recent  skirmish 
recovered  twenty-three  fallen  men  in  the 
most  unlikely  places." 

In  recent  years  the  war-dog  has  been 
proved  and  developed  surprisingly  during 
elaborate  Army  manoeuvres.  Pointers  and 
bloodhounds  have  also  been  used  with  success 
by  American  troops  in  their  fights  with 
Indians  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  also 
in  the  Philippines   and   Cuba.    As  for  the 


On  the  other  hand,  sheep-dogs,  Aire- 
dales, and  specially-crossed  mongrels  yield 
astonishing  results  if  well  trained.  This  is 
a  matter  of  vast  patience  and  real  insight 
into  dog  nature.  For  in  temperament  the 
animals  vary  immensely,  as  M.  van 
Wesemael  found,  when  that  famous  civic 
expert  of  Ghent  inaugurated  his  service 
of  dog-police.  This  service  so  reduced 
night  crimes  and  city  budgets  that  the 
system  spread  from  Belgium  to  Bohemia, 
until  mayors  and  municipalities  marvelled 
they  had  not  adopted  it  before. 

The  great  thing  is  to  find  out  the 
"  talent "  of  each  individual  dog  and 
develop  this,  being  careful  not  to  confuse 
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THE    NEW    AMBULANCE    DOG-CARTS    OF    THE    FRENCH    ARMY. 
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DOGS    ENGAGED    IN    RED    CROSS    WORK    IN    FRANCE. 
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the  animal  with  other  work  for  which  he 
may  uot  be  suited.  Thus  at  the  great 
Kaisermanover  in  Silesia  a  half-bred  collie 
trained  to  ambulance  work  was  suddenly 
sent  on  a  message,  which  was  never  delivered, 
how^ever,  for  this  dog  found  a  Bavarian 
Uhlan,  dismounted  and  badly  trampled  in 
a  spectacular  charge.  So  the  message  was 
forgotten  in  distracted  efforts  to  procure 
first-aid  for  this  new^  and  unexpected  '.'find  " 
by  the  way. 

Trench  warfare  upon  vast  fronts,  the 
awful  power  and  range  of  the  heavy 
ordnance  now  used,  the  pitting  of  the  field 
with   deep  craters   and   ditches,   as  well  as 


Army  mongrels  had  found  them  all,  and 
stood  barking  excitedly  at  their  side,  with 
soup,  brandy,  and  bandages  contained  in 
bent-wood  Siiddles  and  satchels  about  the 
dogs'  loins. 

Ill  situations  like  these  the  w^ounded 
soldier  gives  the  dog  his  cap  or  belt  or 
handkerchief.  Then  away  flies  the  eager 
creature,  to  bring  bearers  and  stretcher  to 
the  spot  in  hot  haste.  The  French  now 
have  light  covered  cart-stretchers,  with 
cycle  wheels  and  pneumatic  tyres.  To  these, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  the  ambulance  dog 
may  be  harnessed,  and  off  he  goes  to  the 
aid-post,  or  even  to  the  hospital  train,  haply 


^'^^^^  ^y^  ■  {Sport  .t  General 

DOGS    EMPLOYED     IN    THE    BELGIAN    ARMY     FOR    THE    TRANSPORT    OK    AMMUNITION    AND    LIGHT    GUNS. 


the  frequency  of  night  attacks— all  these 
conditions  call  for  more  and  yet  more 
trained  dogs  to  seek  out  the  wounded,  as 
well  as  men  who  wander  away,  suffering  from 
concussion  and  "shell-shock."  The  ideal 
dog  is  indeed  a  prize  to  the  Army  surgeon. 
He  needs  no  searchlight  for  his  night  work, 
no  electric  torch  such  as  draws  the  enemy's 
fire  and  kills  alike  the  wounded  and  their 
stretcher-bearers. 

On  one  occasion  two  hundred  men  w^ere 
left  lying  out  at  the  Austrian  manoeuvres, 
and  of  these  thirty-eight  w^ere  overlooked 
by  the  ablest  human  "  beaters  "  of  the  field. 
Yet  in  twenty  minutes  from  unleashing, 
mth  sharp  w^ord  of  command,  the  Vienna 


returning  with  sacks  of  letters  for  the  Army, 
or  even  provisions  and  munitions  of  w^ar. 

No  w^onder  Von  Herget,  of  the  Berlin 
Generalstabler,  praises  these  dogs.  "  How- 
ever able  our  Army  Medical  Staff  may  be," 
he  says,  "  the  problem  of  finding  and  tending 
our  wounded  in  the  field  will  often  be 
insoluble  without  the  aid  of  these  dogs. 
The  battle-front  is  so  extended,  the  need  for 
cover  so  imperious,  that  broken  men  lie  out 
for  days,  and  often  die  before  they  can  be 
found  or  treated."  Our  own  War  Office 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  after  experi- 
ments of  striking  value  both  at  Aldershot 
and  on  Salisbury  Plain.  Here  Scotch  sheep- 
dogs and  collies  performed   silent  wonders 
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of  searching  by  iiiglifc,  amid  bracken  and 
boulders,  on  a  fronfc  of  fifteen  miles. 

The  sadden  stopping  of  the  dog's  bell, 
followed  by  a  low  whine,  proclaimed  ''  a  find." 
And  how  many  of  our  "  wounded  "  played 
hide-and-seek  .with  the  canine  inquisitors, 
till  it  was  miraculous  they  were  found  at  all ! 
The  Eussian  Staff  provide  these  dogs  with 
lanterns.  In  America  they  w^ear  canvas 
shoes  for  work  in  the  thorny  spaces  of  desert 
Western  States.  All  these  canine  searchers 
are  of  smaller,  nimbler  breed  than  the 
Belgian  draught  dog — that  alert  and  patient 
toiler  who  took  so  brave  a  part  in  the  great 
retreat  from  Antwerp,  hauling  the  effects 
of  hapless  refugees,  or  easing  the  journey  of 
children  and  old  folks  fainting  by  the  way. 

The  French  now  employ  five  different 
breeds  of  sheep-dogs  in  their  ambulance  and 
patrol  work.  Special  training  kennels  are 
established.  The  dogs  are  taken  in  hand 
when  quite  young,  and  taught  irapKcit 
obedience,  as  well  as  utter  disregard  of 
gun-fire.  They  are  also  trained  to  bring 
back  some  article  of  a  \\i3unded  man's 
apparel  when  they  have  made  a  "find." 
Then  a  surgeon  and  t^vo  orderlies  follow 
the  animal's  lead  with  all  the  necessary 
instruments  and  drugs. 

These  dogs  become  astonishingly  keen. 
Take  Fanfare,  a  sheep-dog  of  the  Bar  Rouge 
breed.  He  was  taking  back  a  message  from 
the  front  works  when  his  left  foreleg  was 
smashed  by  a  shrapnel  fragment.  Fanfare 
paused  a  while,  then   limped   on   on  three 
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DOG-CARKIEK  OF  CAUTKIDGES    FOR  THE    FIRING-LINE. 

legs,  delivered  his  message,  and,  this  done, 
went  back  to  his  patrol.  The  brave  beast 
was  sent  to  Paris, 
where  his  fracture 
was  carefully  set 
by  a  shot-wound 
specialist ;  but  this 
plucky  servant  of 
France  knew  no 
ease  till  he  was 
back  again  at  the 
Front,  chasing 
shell  -  bursts  w^th 
angry  barks,  and 
begging  for 
dangerous  work 
with  appealing 
eyes  and  quick, 
persuasive  tail.    " 

**Tom"  is  a 
noted  regimental 
dog  of  the  French 
Army.  He  goes 
into  the  firing-line 
and    takes    part 
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\    FI^ENCH    AMBULANCE    DOG    HAVING    JTS    WOUNDED    FOOT    BOUND    UP, 


in    the    fiercest 
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advance,  scrapiDg  liis  own  "  trencli  "  when 

the  bullets  begin  to  thicken  and  sing  of  death 

in  the  wind.    One  poilu,  writing  to  his  family 

at  Le  Mans,  tells  how  Tom  saved  his  life. 

The    soldier 

was  in  a  bad 

way,    half 

buried     by 

dead  bodies, 

with  a  shell 

splinter  in 

his   arm,  a 

bullet  in  his 

jaw,    and    a 

sabre   cut 

across    the 

scalp.  He  lay 

there   with 

closed    eyes, 

when  he  felt 

Tom  sniffing 

at    his    face 

and  "asking" 

for  his  kepi. 

But  the  man 

had  lost  it. 

"Go  back, 
Tom,"  was 
all  he  could 
urge,  "and 
fetch  them 
here."  In  a 
few  minutes 
the  shaggy 
s  h  e  e  p-d  o  g 
was  pulling 
at  a  surgeon's 
cape.  The 
officer  and 
his  bearers 
were  soon 
lifting  the 
injured  man 
from  his 
gruesome 
prison.  One 
of  the  Saxon 
Armies  has 
16  0  0  of 
these  war- 
dogs,  and, 
according  to  photo  by\ 
a  doctor's 
diary  cap- 
tured at  Yerdun,  these  have  saved  3000  cases 
in  a  few  weeks  wliich  might  otherwise  have 
been  lost,  so  securely  were  they  hidden, 
having  crawled  for  shelter  from  tlie  blast 
of  massed  batteries  on  both  sides. 


THE    TKKNCn     TKKKII.I 


The    French    have   stirring   tales   to    tell 
.about   their   chiens   sanitaires,   who    at   the 
word    "  Ckerchez ! "    leap    off    into    dark- 
ness   with    the    ambulamiers    close   behind 

the  m .  1 1 
.  takes  three 
months  to 
train  one  of 
these  Red 
Cross  dogs. 
T  here  is 
no  "con- 
scription," 
because 
animals  with 
no  real  heart 
for  this  work 
are  1)  e  s  t 
dismissed  at 
once.  Some 
of  them 
detect 
snipers  and 
Germans  in 
French  uni- 
forms with 
extraordin- 
ary instinct. 
Fend  TAir 
one  day 
scented  live 
men  in  a 
trench 
completely 
wrecked 
by  the 
foe's  heavy 
howitzers. 

This  dog 
began  to  dig^ 
with  frantic 
paws,  and 
soon  un- 
earthed the 
face  of  an 
officer  of  the 
Chasseurs 
d'Afrique. 
Half  a  dozen 
men  w  ere 
taken  out 
[riiotopreas,  and  sent  to 
the  American 
Hospital  at 
Neiiilly,  together  with  Fend  FAir  himself, 
whom  the  1  ^resident  petted  and  poets  praised 
ill  the  newspapers.  Then  Marquis,  regimental 
dispatch-dog  of  the  23rd  Regiment,  has 
an   honoured   monument    to    his    memory, 
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like  any  human  hero  of  them  all.  He 
died  gloriously  at  Laiiibourg,  on  the  Belgian 
border. 

Here  his  colonel  had  to  send  a  message, 
and  as  the  fire  was  too  fierce  to  risk  a  man, 
Marquis  was  chosen  for  the  desperate  attempt. 
The  dog  had  all  but  got  through,  when  he 
was  knocked  over  by  a  German  bullet  and 
mortally  wounded.  Yet  sense  of  duty  was 
strong  upon  him,  even  in  death.  Marquis 
struggled  to  his  feet  and  staggered  on  to 
the  spot  where  French  officers  were  directing 
a  machine-gun  section. 


So  we  see  how  the  use  of  dogs  has  widened 
with  the  War.  But  no  treatment  of  this 
subject  can  ignore  the  new  r&les  which  the 
dog  fills  here  at  home.  These  are  due  to 
economic  causes  and  labour  shortage 
generally.  What  of  the  dog  as  deliverer 
of  grocery  orders  in  the  suburbs,  instead  of 
the  erratic  and  now  highly-priced  boy  ? 
Sent  out  with  an  intelligent  girl  or  woman,  a 
dog  of  this  kind  saves  miles  of  walking  in 
a  day,  and  incidentally  delights  the  customer 
as  well  as  advertising  the  ingenuity  and 
resource  of  its  master. 


;. ;,    /^  '    ^  -^^:^. 
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A    SCOTCH    COLLIE 


AS    PIER-PORTER    ON    LOCH    TAY.        HE    RINGS 
DEPARTURE    OF    STEAMERS. 


[Newspaper  Illustrations. 

THE    BELL    ON    ARRIVAL    AND 


There  he  rolled  over,  to  rise  no  more, 
with  the  colonel's  orders  reddened  with  his 
brave  blood.  Hence  that  little  canine 
monument  to  "  Marquis — mort  au  Champ 
d'Honneur."  Humbler  service  is  rendered 
by  the  terriers  that  now  cope  with  the 
plague  of  rats  in  our  own  trenches.  In 
all  cases  these  dogs  of  war  are  also  the 
soldiers'  pets,  with  comfortable  quarters, 
dug-outs  of  their  own,  "  and  the  same  food 
as  we  hav6  ourselves."  The  ratter  ensures 
Tommy's  rest  and  sleep,  as  well  as  providing 
endless  distraction  for  the  men, 


Up  at  Fearnan,  on  Loch  Tay,  is  a  four- 
legged  "pier  porter,"  a  Scotch  collie  that 
rings  the  bell  on  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  steamers.  How  much  money  has 
been  poured  into  Red  Cross  coffers  by  canine 
collectors  since  the  War  began  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  compute.  Certainly  it  must 
amount  to  tens  of  thousands.  Who  could 
resist  such  an  appeal,  especially  if  the  dog's 
companion  be  a  dainty  child  ? 

Gertrude  Lady  Decies  enrolled  quite  a 
canine  army  on  behalf  of  the  Westminster 
section  of  the  Red  Cross,     The  headquartei's 


Photo  by]  [Xeicspaper  lUustrations. 

A    DOG    VISITING    IN    HOSPITAL    THE    MASTER    WHOSE    LIFE    HE  .SAVED. 

This  dog  was  in  a  trench  ivith  his  master,  a  French  soldier,  when  the  man  had  his  right  foot  blown  off  by  shrapnel 
during  a  7iight  attack,  and  hid  comrades  had  to  retire.      He  was  overlooked,  but  the  barking  of  the  dog  attracted 

attentio7i,  and  his  master  was  rescued. 


Photo  by] 

A    DOG    WHICH 


HAS    COLLECTED    OVER    ONE    HUNDRED    POUNDS    FOR 
RED    CROSS    SOCIETY. 
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of  this  movement  was  the  Ladies'  Kennel 
Association.  Each  recruit  was,  of  course,  a 
"jprivate"  to  begin  with,  but  multiples  of 
five  pounds  brought  bini  promotion.  Tims 
the  tirst  five  pounds  makes  the  dog-collector 
a  corporal,  and  the  second  a  sergeant.  The 
attainment  of  twenty  pounds  confers  on  liim 
"  officer  "  rank  and  a  decoration.  Members 
of  the  pioneer  battalion,  with  really  remark- 
able collecting  cards,  include  Lady  Decies' 
own  Pekingese,  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle's 
terriers,  and  those  bloodhounds  for  Avhich 
the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry's  kennels 
are  so  w^ell  known. 


To  such  a  pitch  has  the  cult  of  "  doing 
one's  bit "  been  raised,  that  the  dog  also  is 
called  upon  to  throw  his  intelligence  and 
strength  into  the  common  fund.  Even  the 
parialis  of  the  Vienna  streets  are  no  longer 
destroyed  out  of  liand,  but  ''combed  through  " 
with  patience,  sympathy,  and  insight,  lest 
among  these  curs  there  be  one  dog  who 
might  develop  downright  genius  in  the  field 
as  messenger  and  scout,  cartridge-carrier  or 
finder  of  the  fallen  in  that  grim  zone  between 
the  fines,  where  stricken  men  lie  in  barbed- 
wire  jungles,  praying  for  the  aid  they  fear 
will  never  come. 


Photo  by] 


DOGS    TRAINED    FOR    SCOUT    WORK. 


[  Photopress 


TO    THE    BELGIANS. 


^OU  had  a  country  yesterday,  to-day 
*      You  have  but  courage  and  the  hope  sublime 
Of  your  to-morrow,  when  this  titan  crime 
Is  expiate,  when  your  arms  have  reaped  their  way 
Back  to  your  homes— alas,  what  do  I  say?— 
Back  to  the  ruins  of  your  homes  I    But  Time 
Shall  yet  rebuild  them,  with  your  blood  for  lime, 
Your  ever  undaunted  hearts  for  bricks  and  clay, 
Your  souls  for  the  clear  windows.    You  shall  have 
So  glorious  hearths  that  all  the  world  shall  wonder 
At  their  firm  splendour  streaming  through  the  night, 
Unfllckering  as  the  lit  cruse  in  a  grave, 
Immaculate  with  the  peace  that  follows  thunder; 
And  they  shall  burn  incessant  in  God's  sight. 

WALLACE  BERTRAM  NICHOLS. 


THE  WEED 

By  A.   M.   BRAY 

Illustrated  by  Cyrus  Cuneo 


NOW  everywhere ! 
No-t;  the  soft, 
clinging  whiteness 
of  the  South,  but 
the  hard,  dry  snow 
of  the  Northland. 
Not  the  fair,  warm 
mantle  that  seems 
to  hold  the  earth 
in  a  pure,  soft 
embrace,  but  the 
icy  white  pall  as  of  a  land  in  the  iron  grip 
of  the  grave. 

Another  month,  and  the  land  now  lying 
hard  as  iron  beneath  the  gleaming  crystals 
would  begin  to  show  through  the  heavy 
carpet  as  it  shrank  before  the  hot  breath  of 
the  roaring  chinook. 

In  all  this  hyperborean  land  there  was  but 
one  sign  of  life  other  than  that  of  the  white, 
bulgy-eyed,  long-eared  Arctic  hare  and  the 
grey  -  feathered,  quarrelsome  whisky  -  jacks. 
Froni  a  hillock  of  snow  at  the  edge  of  a  belt 
of  giant  spruce  trees  there  rose  a  slight 
column  of  blue  smoke,  which  ascended  to 
a  height  of  fifty  feet  or  more,  with  never  a 
quiver  in  the  clear,  biting  atmosphere,  and 
then  mushroomed  out  into  a  motionless 
cloud.  Overhead  a  frigid  sun  looked  down 
upon  the  desolation. 

Inside  the  ten-by-twelve  shack,  made  from 
peeled  spruce  logs,  sat  a  tall,  lean  man  and  a 
short,  sturdy  man  with  hard  eyes  and  an 
aggressive  jaw,  evidently  some  years  older 
than  his  companion,  whilst  on  a  rough  bunk 
biiilt  against  the  south  wall  of  the  shack  lay 
a  huge  human  form,  the  red  face  and  mass 
of  flaxen  hair  alone  being  visible  above  the 
blankets. 

The  two  men  over  the  stove  were  sucking 
at  their  pipes,  but  no  smoke  issued  from 
their  lips.  First  one  and  then  the  other 
would  bend  down  and  take  a  glowing  ember 
trom  the  red-hot  mass  inside  the  stove,  the 
latter  being  improvised  from  sections  of 
piping.     Then  he  would   suck  viciously  at 


the  coal  in  the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  choke,  and 
curse. 

'*I  guess  I  just  gotter  beat  it  down  to 
Osaga,  and  get  me  some  smokin'  dope,  or 
ril  sure  go  bughouse  ! "  suddenly  spat  out 
Roy,  as  he  returned  his  pipe  to  his  pocket. 

"Better  wait  till  we  go  down  together 
with  the  catch.  Shorty,"  advised  Bob,  as  he 
shifted  his  long  legs  nearer  the  stove. 

-"Don't  know  as  I  asked  your  advice, 
Shanks,"  snarled  Shorty.  "  Maybe  a  stolid 
Englishman  can  stand  being  out  of  baccy, 
but  it  don't  suit  a  freeborn  American,  believe 
me." 

"  Ay  tank  maybe  you  wait  a  few  days  and 
go  with  us.  Ay  ben  out  of  snoose,  and  not 
feel  pretty  good,  but  Ay  ban't  kicking," 
growled  Ole  from  the  bunk. 

"  No,  I  guess  not,  for  we'd  V  been  out  of 
here  by  now  if  it  wasn't  for  your  being  sick," 
sneered  the  American. 

"Cut  out  the  scrapping,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
you  two!"  rasped  the  other.  "Not  one 
of  us  is  overwhelmin'  sociable,  what  with 
bein'  boxed  up  together  for  five  months, 
without  ever  seein'  nothin'  more  human 
than  an  Indian,  and  runnin'  out  of  smokin' 
and  chewin',  but  we  can't  afford  to  scrap, 
and  you  know  it." 

"Who  in  hell  made  you  boss  of  this 
outfit  ?  "challenged  Shorty,  but  added,  after 
a  half  hour  of  silence  :  "  Guess  you're  right 
about  the  scrappin',  though." 

Outside,  the  trees  cracked  with  reports  like 
pistol-shots,  and,  as  the  sun  sank  quickly  in 
the  south-west,  the  cold  became  yet  more 
intense.  Inside  it  was  warm  near  the  red- 
hot  stove,  but  within  ten  feet  of  the  glowing 
tin  great  white  cobwebs  of  frost  glistened 
along  the  seams  between  the  logs,  and  a  pack 
in  a  corner  containing  furs  was  as  hard  as 
iron. 

But  the  stove  was  not  as  hot  as  the 
passions  of  the  three  men  who  had  dared 
the  mighty  Northland  together,  for  in  the 
weeks  of  cold  and  privation  the  American 


Copy  right  y  1916,  by  A.  M.  Bray,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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'  Suddenly  and  simultaneously  the  nieu  swung  round  on  one  another. 


and  the  Engiisliman  bad  come  to  hate  each 
other  with  that  murderous  hatred  bred  by 
the  silence  and  isolation.  But  Ole,  knowhig 
their  hatred  by  the  look  in  their  eyes  as  they 
glared  across  the  frail  barrier  of  the  stove, 
acted  as  peacemaker,  and  would  not  let  them 
fight.  But  he  had  come  to  hate  them  both. 
Night  was  upon  the  land,  and  it  groaned 


in  the  frigid,  merciless  grip  of  King  Frost ; 
but  there  was  no  darkness,  and  when  the 
moon  rose,  its  light,  being  reflected  on  the 
snow,  seemed  to  turn  night  into  a  second 
day. 

''Sixty  below,  or  I  miss  my  guess." 
declared  Shorty,  as  he  spat  into  the  void, 
the  spittle  forming  ice  before  it  reached  the 


Ill  his  right  haud  each  held  a  Colt." 

SHOW.  Then  he  returned  inside  the  cabin, 
^i^d,  after  piling  wood  into  the  stove, 
loUowed  the  example  of  his  companions  and 
I'olled  into  his  bunk. 

However,  he  did  not  sleep,  for  the  craving 
Jor  tobacco  would  not  let  him.  For  two 
whole  days  thej  had  been  without  the  one 
solace  which  made  life  in  the  Xorth  bearable. 


He  had  hunted  through  every  pocket  a 
hundred  times,  and  smoked  the  refuse 
collected  from  the  seams  long  ago,  in  the 
hope  that  there  might  be  a  few  shreds  of 
the  leaf  mixed  with  the  dust. 

Shanks  had  done  the  same,  and  now 
they  both  had  to  face  the  fact  that  there 
could  be  no  more  smoking  until  the  three 
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of  them  pulled  out  for  the  nearest  point  of 
civilisation — a  Hudson's  Bay  trading  post 
named  Osaga,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
south  of  them.  Both  had  been  secretly 
smoking  tea,  until  Ole  found  it  out,  and 
hid  the  slender  supply  away,  and  the 
caffeine  had  played  havoc  with  their  already 
frayed  nerves.  Ole  had  also  run  out  of  his 
beloved  "  snoose,"  and  had  gone  sick.  Just 
what  ailed  him  they  could  not  tell. 

Two  hours  passed.  A  sudden  movement 
from  the  Englishman's  bunk  opposite  roused 
Shorty  from  a  doze  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
but  he  did  not  move  a  muscle.  His  bunk 
was  in  comparative  darkness,  but  the  fire- 
light gave  him  a  good  view  of  his  partner's. 

Shanks  cautiously  raised  himself  and 
glanced  over  to  see  if  the  others  were 
sleeping,  and,  having  satisfied  himself  that 
they  were,  he  climbed  quietly  out  of  and 
then  under  his  bunk. 

"What  in  hell "  said  Shorty  to  him- 
self, and  waited  expectantly. 

Soon  there  came  the  sound  of  the  floor 
poles  being  lifted  and  then  dropped  back 
into  place,  and  Shanks  emerged,  grasping 
something  in  his  right  hand.  Shorty 
strained  every  nerve  in»an  effort  to  see  what 
that  something  was,  but  failed.  Still,  he 
watched,  and  was  presently  rewarded  by 
seeing  that  the  other  was  doing  something 
with  his  hands  beneath  the  cover  of  the 
blankets.  Another  careful  glance  around, 
and  Shanks  tip- toed  to  the  stove.  There 
was  a  pipe  in  his  hand.  The  mystery  was 
solved— Shanks  had  found  some  tobacco  ! 

He  lit  the  pipe  and  then  stood  drawing 
huge  draughts  of  the  stinging,  grateful 
smoke  into  his  lungs. 

"  Guess  she  goes  pretty  good,  eh.  Shanks  ?  " 

The  smoker  gave  a  start  at  the  sound  of 
the  voice,  but  turned  leisurely  and  faced  the 
speaker,  replying  coolly  :  "  You  just  bet  she 
does." 

"  Guess  you  can  spare  your  Uncle  Willie 
a  fire  up,"  grinned  Shorty,  holding  out  his 
left  hand  for  the  plug,  whilst  his  right  was 
hidden  beneath  the  blanket. 

Shanks's  gun  was  some  feet  away,  in  his 
bunk. 

"Sure  thing,"  he  said  evenly,  as  he 
handed  over  the  precious  plug,  but  there 
was  murder  in  his  eyes. 

Shorty  cut  himself  off  a  liberal  pipeful 
and  lit  up  with  vast  satisfaction.  Then, 
instead  of  keeping  the  remainder  of  the 
weed,  he  halved  it  and  gave  one-half  back  to 
its  owner,  saying — 

"We're    pards,   so   we'll    share    the   joy 


smoke.  No  one  never  called  Eoy  Kibler  a 
hog  yet,  and  they  don't  need  to  start  now. 
Got  any  more  nicotine  stowed  away  under! 
the  floor?"  ,     '  y 

"No,  I  wish  I  had.  Just  happened  to^ 
think  of  this  plug  I  dropped  under  the  floor' 
the  first  day  in  camp."  He  took  the  half  inj 
silence,  and,  after  finishing  his  smoke,  climbed' 
back  into  his  bunk.  A  few  minutes  later  hc; 
exclaimed  :  "All  right,  Shorty,  I  guess  we'll 
let  it  go  at  that."  And  they  were  soon 
sound  asleep,  for  the  craving  was  satisfied. 

Ole  cursed  softly  between  his  teeth.  The 
others  thought  he  had  slept  through  it  all. 
For  two  hours  the  Swede  waited,  then  went 
softly,  despite  his  great  bulk,  and  gently: 
extracted  the  tobacco  from  under  the  pillow 
of  each. 

"Ay  tank  dat  fix  it  sure,  maybe,"  he  smiled 
to  himself,  as  he  started  to  chew  one  of 
the  precious  pieces,  when  once  more  safely 
between  the  blankets. 

Outside  there  was  a  faint  sighing  at 
intervals.  Icy  breaths  found  their  way 
through  the  chinking  and  moss  between  the 
logs. 

Early  in  the  morning,  when  Shorty  awoke 
with  the  cold,  and  went  outside  to  get  in 
more  wood,  there  was  quite  a  gale  blowing, 
and  he  roused  the  other  two  by  shouting  to 
them  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  blizzard. 

At  this  information  Ole  sat  up  so  suddenly 
that  Shorty  looked  at  him  suspiciously  and 
sneered :  "  Well,  what's  woke  you  up  so 
sudden,  Ole  ?  A  blizzard  may  be  a  darned 
nuisance,  but  it  won't  kill  us,  and  it'll  give 
you  time  to  get  over  whatever's  wrong  with 
you.  I  don't  believe  you're  as  bad  as  you 
make  out  to  be,  anyways." 

"Ay  ben  pretty  sick  man,  believe  me," 
groaned  the  Swede,  as  he  fell  weakly  back. 
And  just  then  he  really  did  feel  a  little  sick, 
fo:  a  blizzard  at  this  stage  of  his  game  was 
the  one  thing  he  had  not  counted  on.  But 
it  was  too  late  to  do  anything,  for  he  had 
chewed  all  the  tobacco,  and  he  could  only  let 
events  take  their  course. 

"Thank  Heaven,  we've  got  some  baccy  to 
see  us  through  this,  anyhow!"  muttered 
Shanks,  as  he  hunted  beneath  his  pillow  for 
the  priceless  substance. 

Shorty  was  occupied  in  the  same  manner 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  shack. 

Suddenly  and  simultaneously  the  men 
swung  round  on  one  another.  In  his  right 
hand  each  held  a  Colt. 

'  "  You  low-down  son  of  a  — ~  I  "  began 
Shanks. 

"You  thieving  - — !"  shouted  Shorty, 
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and   instantly  their  words  were  cut  off  by 
crashing  reports. 

Shorty  fell  back  on  to  his  bunk,  shot 
through  the  heart,  whilst  Shanks  spread- 
eagled  to  the  floor,  shot  through  the  throat. 

The  moment  which  Ole  had  planned  to 
bring  about  for  weeks  had  come.  For  a  week 
the  Swede,  usually  the  peacemaker  between 
these  two,  had  lain  in  his  bunk,  shamming 
sickness,  well  knowing  that,  if  left  to 
themselves,  the  two  men  would  soon  quarrel. 

It  was  merely  a  matter  of  time,  but,  as 
they  had  not  clashed  as  soon  as  he  had 
expected,  he  had  helped  matters  out  by 
stealing  their  tobacco.  Now  he  would  take 
the  three  black  and  four  silver  fox  pelts,  and 
the  few  Hudson  Bay  sables,  the  marten 
and  ermine,  the  light  but  valuable  furs,  and 
thus  get  all  the  profits  of  the  other  men's 
labour.  He  had  more  than  enough  food  to 
last  him  until  he  reached  Osaga.  The  men 
had  fought,  fatally  for  both,  as  Shanks  could 
not  last  longer  than  a  few  hours.  There 
was  but  one  hitch  to  Ole's  scheme — that  was 
the  blizzard. 

"Peety  they  no  kill  both,"  he  muttered, 
as  he  took  his  own  gun  and  held  it  six  inches 
from  the  wounded  man's  head. 

A  blast  of  wind  seemed  to  shake  the  cabin 
with  its  onslaught.  He  found  he  could  not 
press  the  trigger,  and  he  threw  the  gun  aside 
saying  :  "  He  die  pretty  quick,  anyhow." 

He  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  The 
Avind  was  now  roaring  past  in  an  icy  gale, 
and  the  sky  was  grey  and  overcast.  He 
shivered,  and,  even  as  lie  again  closed  the 
door,  the  first  few  flakes  of  shot-like  snow 
began  to  hiss  down. 

He  sat  down  and  tried  to  play  a  game 
of  solitaire  with  a  worn  and  greasy  pack  of 
cards  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  but 
the  long,  gurgling,  agonised  breaths  of  the 
wounded  man  disturbed  him. 

"Cut  it  out,  curse  you  !  "  he  shouted,  but 
the  gurgling  continued. 

For  another  hour  he  bore  it,  then  got  up 
with  the  intention  of  throwing  the  living 
and  the  dead  outside.  The  one,  with  its 
face  staring  straight  up  at  the  roof  and  the 
arms  spread  wide,  and  the  other,  insensible, 
extended  at  full  length,  and  the  body  racked 


convulsively   at    every    frothing    intake   of 
breath,  began  to  get  on  his  nerves. 

But,  try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  touch  either  of  them.  He  gritted  his 
teeth  and  tried  to  shake  off  his  increasing  fear, 
but  it  was  useless. ,  He  dared  not  touch  them! 

He  returned  to  the  table  and  sat  down 
with  his  back  to  the  horror,  and  tried 
solitaire  once  more.  It  was  no  use.  Between 
his  eyes  and  the  cards  came  a  white  face 
with  staring  eyes  and  a  sti^eam  of  mingled 
froth  and  blood. 

Outside,  the  blizzard  raged  and  shrieked, 
tearing  at  the  shack  with  icy  fingers  as  if  to 
expose  the  horror  within. 

Bitterly  as  he  hated  to  look  again  upon 
his  work,  Ole  could  no  longer  keep  his  back 
to  the  things  over  by  the  bunks,  and  he 
turned  to  face  them  again.  His  face, 
usually  ruddy,  was  now  almost  as  white  as 
those  which  seemed  to  look  up  at  him. 

Presently  the  gurgling  hiss  ceased,  and  he 
saw  that  blood  had  stopped  flowing  from  the 
wound  in  the  throat.  He  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief.  "  Dead  at  last !  "  he  said,  and  started 
at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  thing  that  had  been 
Shanks  rose  in  a  last  death  agony  to  its  feet 
and  staggered  towards  the  terrified  onlooker, 
then  crashed  forward  across  the  red-hot 
stove.  A  stench  of  burning  clothing  and 
roasting  flesh  further  sickened  the  huge  man, 
now  cowering  in  the  corner  farthest  away 
from  the  long,  sprawling  form  across  the 
stove,  but  he  made  no  effort  tq  remove  it. 

Hours  passed.  The  stove  became  cold. 
It  began  to  grow  bitterly  chill  in  the  shack. 
The  pile  of  snow  which  had  sifted  in  under 
the  door  no  longer  melted. 

The  Swede  still  crouched  in  the  corner, 
staring  with  fascinated  gaze  at  the  two 
things.  Suddenly  he  shrieked  with  laughter 
—wild,  mirthless  cacklings—and  a  white 
foam  appeared  on  his  lips. 

The  laughter  ceased,  and  the  frothy  spume 
froze  on  his  lips.  But  the  wind  still  roared 
and  shrieked  the  louder,  and  the  snow  hissed 
down,  making  a  cold,  white  shroud  for  the 
bodies  of  these  insolents  who  had  tried 
conclusions  with  the  virginal  vastness  of  the 
silent  Northland—and  lost. 


THE  BIKE-MONGER 
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HE  practical  mind 
of  the  Engineer, 
ranging  over  the 
field  of  applied 
mechanics,  fixed 
itself  during  the 
summer  holidays  on 
a  new  project.  The 
model  railway  and 
the  aeroplanes  were 
for  the  moment 
out  of  favour  ;  for  Enterprise,  with  a  very 
large  capital  "  E,"  was  now  churning  in  the 
Boy's  brain  and  enticing  him  to  dreams  of 
nobler  construction.  Increase  of  years  had 
brought  an  extended  skill  with  tools.  He 
was  outgrowing  mere  toys,  and  longed  to 
handle  the  material  of  the  grown-up  workman. 
The  first  hint  of  greater  affairs  came 
during  a  walk  which  led  the  youth  and  his 
father  past  the  shop  of  a  country  blacksmith. 
Outside  the  forge  lay  the  usual  heap  of 
scrap-iron,  hopeless  and  derelict  to  the 
uninformed  eye,  but  to  the  Boy  a  veritable 
Eldorado.  He  stopped,  sighed  and  looked, 
and  looked  again,  but  said  nothing. 

Paterfamilias,  however,  knowing  the  signs, 
foresaw  the  birth  of  a  new  terror,  which 
in  due  time  took  definite  shape.  Hints, 
shy  and  insinuating,  were  dropped  as  to 
the  excellence  and  attractiveness  of  old 
iron,  also  as  to  its  astounding  cheapness. 
Paternal  objections  that  the  cheapness  was 
the  measure  of  untrustworthiness  were  met 
with  arguments  to  the  contrary,  in  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Boy's  heart  was  set  upon 
an  ancient  bicycle-frame.  Worse  and  worse. 
The  plan  now  became  apparent.  It  was 
nothing  short  of  purchase  and  renovation. 

"  But  the  thing's  red  with  rust,  Boy.  The 
iron  must  be  perished." 

"  Oh,    no,   it's    quite    good,   and    it's    a 
genuine  Trudge-Fitworth  frame.    Old  Blake 
said  I  might  have  it  for  sixpence." 
"  But  there  are  no  wheels." 
"  There  might  be  wheels." 
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"Tut,  tut,  all  nonsense  !  Put  this  wild- 
cat idea  out  of  your  head." 

For  a  few  days  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
old  iron  ;  but  the  schemer  was  not  to  be  put 
off.  He  ranged  the  countryside,  and,  from 
chance  remarks,  he  seemed  to  have  grown 
most  inwardly  acquainted  with  every  black- 
smith within  a  radius  of  four  miles.  At 
one  forge  he  had  been  allowed  to  blow  the 
bellows,  at  another  he  had  taken  a  turn  at 
the  anvil,  at  a  third  he  had  officiated  at  the 
turning  lathe  and  the  vertical  drill.  He 
knew  all  about  the  farrier's  art,  and  dwelt 
with  loving  enjoyment  on  the  strange  smell 
of  the  horse's  hoof  under  the  application  of 
the  hot  shoe.  He  also  brought  back  droll 
scraps  of  country  gossip — how  Blake,  the 
Yulcan  of  Tillet,  "  didn't  'old  with  men  not 
in  khaki  goin'  about  tryin'  to  recruit  others," 
and  what  Blake's  boy,  Bill,  had  said  to  such. 
Bill,  who  was  seventeen  and  well-grown, 
being  advised  to  put  on  a  couple  of  years 
and  join,  promptly  asked  the  would-be 
recruiter's  age,  which  was  forty-two.  "  Take 
two  years  off,  and  I'll  join  with  ye,"  said 
Bill,  and  his  wit  had  praise  in  all  the 
alehouses  on  Saturday  night. 

But  all  this  was  merely  beating  about  the 
bush.  The  real  object  of  these  expeditions 
was  the  minute  overhauling  of  scrap-heaps. 
Of  these  the  Boy's  mind  became  a  complete 
catalogue.  Gradually  he  grew  bolder,  and 
his  talk  ran  continually  on  new  treasures 
unearthed — here  a  wheel,  there  a  saddle, 
yonder,  again,  a  most  exquisite  pair  of  handle- 
bars. Already  in  imagination  he  saw  a 
bicycle  complete,  his  own  handiwork  more 
or  less,  and  all  for  a  cost  that  was  ridiculous. 

Still  the  Father  showed  no  enthusiasm. 
Being  drawn  at  last  to  a  declaration,  he  said 
that  the  thing  was  too  dangerous  to  bear 
thinking  about.  He  drew  alarming  pictures 
of  the  possible  collapse  of  rotten  and  tinkered 
iron  under  a  foolhardy  rider,  only  to  be 
assured  that  the  coveted  material  was 
perfectly  sound.     The  rust  was  only  on  the 
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surface.  A  boy  of  skill  could  turn  out  a 
sound  machine.  But  what  could  be  done 
when  a  fellow  was  stony  broke  ? 

The  last  pathetic  suggestion  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  But  a  crafty  knave,  failing  w4th  one 
Parent,  turned  to  the  other,  evidently  with 
better  results,  for,  in  days  following,  the 
garden  became  the  scene  of  a  strange 
industry.  One  corner  rivalled  the  black- 
smith's Valhalla  of  departed  mechanism. 
Thither,  indeed,  had  been  imported  many 
derelict  parts,  each  with  its  own  proud 
history  of  a  triumphant  bargain.  The  Boy 
became  a  son  of  Yulcan.  His  hands  told 
a  tale  of  honest  toil,  the  signs  of  which 
lingered  on  reprehensibly  even  at  meal- 
times. He  pleaded  that  some  of  it  wouldn't 
come  off,  no  matter  how  hard  he  w^ashed. 
This  was  deplorably  true.  His  face  bore 
its  own  share  of  ingrained  dinginess.  His 
clothes — w^ell,  the  state  of  these  was  evident 
to  other  senses  than  sight,  for  he  had 
compounded  strange  and  original  lubricants, 
the  ingredients  of  which  were  his  own  secret. 

Patiently  he  worked  away,  filing,  scraping, 
fitting,  furbishing  with  emery  paper  and 
black  enamel,  until  one  fine  morning  he 
humbly  begged  his  Father's  condescension  to 
view  his  handicraft.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  the  thing  was  presentable,  and  the 
effort  worthy  of  praise.  In  technical  language 
the  Master  Craftsman  explained  the  beauties 
of  his  resurrection  work,  and,  seeing  that 
he  had  aroused  interest,  dwelt  feelingly  on 
the  only  drawback — there  were  no  tyres  to 
the  machine  !  A  great  pity  !  The  Parent 
unbent  so  far  as  to  agree.  He  went  a  little 
further. 

In  secret  lie  consulted  Blake  o'  the  anvil. 
That  worthy  artificer,  who  had  been  deep  fn 
the  Boy's  counsel  lately,  spoke  on  soul  and 
conscience  to  the  soundness  of  the  parts  : 
they  had  been  a  bit  rusty  on  ohe  surface,  but 
not  rotten.  He  added  his  opinion  that  the 
lad  was  a  great  engineer  already. 

"That  'andy  with  'is  'ands,"  said  Blake, 
"and  never  calls  a  part  out  of  its  name.  I 
couldn't  'a'  made  the  machine  up  better 
ttiyself  ;  it's  perfectly  safe— you  take  it  from 
iiie,  sir.  I've  a  nice  pair  o'  tyres  an'  inner 
tubes  'ere  you  may  'ave  for  a  song,  sir." 
,  The  Unwise  Parent  is  no  singer,  but  he 
got^  the  tyi-es.  That  rash  act  was  the 
beginning  of  cyclomania.  Henceforth  the  Boy 
thought  and  talked  only  in  terms  of  the 
wheel.  He  sent  mysterious  postcards,  which 
brought  bulky  catalogues  by  post.  In  that 
literature  he  became  fearfully  learned.  With 
the  eariiest  Jight  he  sat  rip  in  bed  to  QQn 


the  fascinating  pages.  His  knowledge  of 
makers  and  prices  would  have  made  the 
fortune  of  a  commercial  traveller. 

II. 

For  several  days  the  restored  machine, 
being,  in  effect,  the  work  of  the  artist's  own 
hands,  quite  threw  into  the  shade  his  own 
excellent  bicycle.  Uncle  Bill's  gift.  Then, 
as  it  seemed  to  an  observant  Parent,  the 
renovated  wheel  lost  caste.  It  was  con- 
tinually under  repair.  To-day  it  would 
appear  complete,  to-morrow  it  lay  dismantled, 
the  victim  of  endless  fitting  and  refitting. 
The  Parent  was  too  busy  to  ask  many 
questions.     Once,  however,  he  moralised. 

"You  see.  Boy,  the  old  stuff  is  crazy  at 
the  best.  '  Buy  cheap,  buy  dear,'  is  a  sound 
proverb." 

The  Artificer,  absorbed  in  that  most 
delicate  of  operations,  fitting  a  ball-race, 
gave  some  unintelligible  reply.  He  w^as  too 
much  engaged  to  be  combative.  A  misguided 
Parent  left  his  moral  to  sink  in.  It  may 
have  done  so.  At  any  rate,  it  did  not  blight 
engineering  activity.  This  now  proclaimed 
itself  under  a  sign  which  flared  on  the  door 
of  a  garden  shed  not  much  visited  by 
authority.  Large  white  letters  announced 
that  here  was  the  Registered  Office  of  the 
Darley  End  Cycle  Company  and  Munitions 
Factory,  Ltd.  Paterfamilias  received  a 
prospectus  of  the  Company,  and,  dazzled  by 
its  inducements,  took  a  few  shares  of  six- 
pence each,  quoted  at  par.  The  objects  of 
the  Company  were  "  to  buy  and  acquire  and 
generally  rennovate  and  make,  serviseible  for 
the  Defence  of  the  Belm,  or  such  other 
purposes  as  the  Directors  may  from  time  to 
time  approve,  old  but  still  good  machines 
scrapped  without  proper  reason.  This  is  a 
most  useful  and  deserving  object,  and 
especially  appealing  to  patriotic  persons." 

Paterfamilias,  it  appeared,  was  Chairman, 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent;  but  he 
accepted  the  compliment,  and,  criminally, 
perhaps,  did  not  inquire  too  closely  into  the 
methods  of  the  Company.  His  case  is  not 
singular. 

Besides  the  Boy,  who  was  Managing 
Director,  the  name  of  only  one  other  official 
appeared.  It  had  a  good  solid  City  ring, 
being  none  other  than  that  of  Montagu 
Goldman,  Esq.,  the  acute  young  gentleman 
who  figured  in  a  former  financial  adventure, 
Monty  had  now^  grown  in  many  ways,  but 
his  presence  on  the  Board  was  Hkely  to  be 
ornamental  rather  than  practical,  for  he  had 
Uttle  or  nq  skill  qf  Ws  ba^ds,    His  part, 
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indeed,  seemed  to  be  merely  that  of  watching 
the  Artificer-in-Chief  as  he  toiled  to  make, 
as  it  seemed  to  the  casual  observer,  endless 
alterations  in  that  poor  old  bike. 

One  question  Paterfamilias  did  ask,  in  the 
light  of  former  tragic  experience. 

"  You  haven't,  I  hope,  taken  any  money 
from  Goldman  for  the  Company  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  Daddy.  It's  not  that  kind  of  a 
business.  Goldman  said  he  wouldn't  put 
anything  in,  but  he  "^aid  his  name  would 
look  well,  and  was  worth  money  in  itself  to 
the  concern,  as  it  would  inspire  confidence." 

"What  did  you  give  him,  then,  for  the 
use  of  his  valuable  name  ?  " 

"He  said  he  would  merely  ask  for  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  firm,  so  we  signed 
articles  to  that  effect.  It  means  nothing, 
for  he  can't  tell  a  cotter-pin  from  an 
expander-bolt.  And  he's  a  duffer  at  fi.Uing 
up.  I  wanted  another  name  on  the 
prospectus,  and  Goldman  was  the  only 
person  handy." 

Paterfamilias  made  no  further  remark. 
He  foresaw^  possible  difficulties,  but  youth 
and  amiable  simplicity  must  buy  its 
experience. 

He  little  suspected  the  grandiose  scheme 
devised  by  his  son.  Had  he  looked  into  the 
shed,  he  would  have  been  surprised,  and 
he  would  have  understood  why  the  restored 
bike  seemed  to  require  such  endless  tinkering. 

An  even  greater  secret  was  hidden  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  unpractical  Director 
who  held  a  "  controlling  interest." 

III. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  first 
renovated  machine  was  no  longer  in  the 
Boy's  possession.  It  had  been  the  nucleus 
of  an  enterprise  that,  despite  Master 
Goldman's  presence  on  the  Board,  was  no 
longer  commercial,  but  patriotic  in  the 
purest  sense  of  the  term.  The  youth  had 
dreams  of  a  great  public  benefaction,  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  and  to  that  end  he 
had  made  one  initial  bargain  which  had  put 
into  his  hands  the  means  of  promoting  his 
main  scheme.  Our  old  friend  T.  Briggs, 
ex-newspaper  carrier  and  sometime  Boy  Scout, 
had  gone  ahead  rapidly  in  stature  and 
discretion,  and,  putting  away  childish  things, 
had  begun  life  in  earnest  as  a  vanman  to 
the  local  carrier,  now  short  of  hands  through 
enlistment.  Thomas  was,  by  his  own  account, 
"earning  good  money."  Being  a  hefty 
fellow,  he  would  have  liked  to  serve  his 
country,  but  his  limbs  belied  his  age.  Not 
yet  seventeen,  T.  B.  could  only  join  the 


loc^l  Yolunteers,  No.  8  (Darley  End) 
Company,  2nd  (W^^t  Mudfordshire) 
Battalion  Mudfordshire  Volunteer  Regiment, 
wherein  he  was  much  valued  as  a  signaller. 
Now,  Thomas  was  saving  up  for  a  new 
bicycle,  with  a  view  to  further  efficiency,  for 
the  Company  Commandant  desired  to  form 
a  cyclist  section.  But  the  Darley  End  boys, 
Thomas's  pals,  who  formed  the  majority  of 
the  Junior  Volunteers,  were  not  provided 
with  machines  of  proof.  The  Company 
funds  did  not  at  the  moment  justify  a  great 
expenditure  on  wheels,  and  the  idea  of  a 
cyclist  section  rema-ined  a  dream  of  the 
Committee  not  likely  to  be  soon  realised. 

All  these  weighty  public  matters  Thomas 
made  known  to  the  Engineer  at  a  chance 
meeting  by  the  roadside.  He  added,  with 
a  sigh,  that  as  yet  he  had  saved  only  fifteen 
bob. 

*'  That  would  do,"  said  the  Engineer,  as  if 
thinking  aloud. 

"Not  it,"  Thomas  grumbled.  "Decent 
second-hand  ones  are  thirty." 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  Boy,  "  come  up  to 
my  place  when  you  knock  off  to-night,  and 
I'll  show  you  something." 

"  Wot  ?  " 

"  Wait  and  see." 

They  parted,  and  in  the  evening  T. 
Briggs  appeared.  What  he  saw^  pleased  him 
hugely.  He  ran  a  critical  eye  over  the 
machine,  and  asked  its  history. 

"  My  eye,"  said  Thomas,  ""you've  done  it 
well,  young  'un,  and  no  mistake  ! " 

"  You  can  have  a  free  trial  for  three  days, 
and  if  it  doesn't  give  complete  satisfaction, 
no  deal." 

"Aw  right,"  said  Thomas,  preparing  to 
wheel  the  resurrection  bike  away. 

"I  say,  Briggs,"  the  Boy  said  confidentially, 
"  I'm  not  making  money  off  you  for  myself." 

"  No  matter  if  you  were — you  done  it  up 
a  treat.  You  deserve  to  niaike  a  bit.  An' 
it  saives  me  money,  if  it's  as  good  as  it 
looks.     I'm  on.     Wot  yer  gettin'  at  ? " 

The  Boy,  under  pledge  of  secrecy,  unfolded 
his  scheme.  Thomas  grinned  his  hearty 
approval. 

"  Can  yer  get  yer  'ands  on  the  stuff  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Got  it  all  marked  down." 

"  Right  0  ! "  T.  B.  laughed,  and  departed. 
Three  evenings  later  he  returned.  "  'Ere's 
the  dibs,"  he  said.  "She's  all  right.  We 
both  done  very  well,  I  reckon.  Now,  you  go 
a'ead.  When  you're  ready,  I  may  be  o'  some 
more  use  to  you." 

Thus  did  the  Engineer  become  possessed 
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of  capital,  which,  with  a  flattered  Father's 
small  holding  in  shares,  made  the  great 
scheme  possible. 

IV. 

The  Board  Meeting  was  convened  in  the 
shed.     Pre'sent,  the  Managing  Director  and 


of  grease  and  black  enamel  could  not 
disguise.  His  hands,  after  a  fortnight's 
incessant  labour,  were  beyond  the  skill  of 
soap  and  water  to  cleanse.  But  no  matter. 
He  had  achieved  something,  and  personal 
elegance  counted  for  nothing.  He  gazed  at 
the  Company's  effects  with  a  loving  eye. 


"The  Constables'  electric  torches  flashed,  and  Paterfamilias  received  the  shock  of  his  life.' 


^e  Director  with  a  controlling  interest. 
I  he  Chairman,  who  had  been  invited,  and 
promised  a  great  and  wonderful  surprise, 
had  been  called  into  Town.  The  Rump, 
seated  on  empty  packing  -  cases,  had, 
accordingly,  to  proceed  without  him. 

The    Managing    Director's     honest    face 
glowed  with  satisfaction,  which  a  thick  veil 


"  It's  a  tolerably  good  show,"  he  remarked 
— "  as  good  as  a  shop." 

"Not  bad  for  old  iron,"  Mr.  Goldman 
agreed.     "  We  have  done  very  well." 

"  You  haven't  done  much,  young  Goldman. 
It  would  still  be  scrap-iron,  more  or  less, 
although  quite  good  stuff,  you  know,  if 
you'd  been  alone  in  this  business," 
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"Not  much  business  doing,  that  I  can 
see,"  Monty  retorfced,  ignoring  the  thrust. 
"  I  say,  isn't  it  time  you  told  me  what's  your 
great  idea  with  regard  to  the  stock  ?  You're 
a  lot  too  close.  Remember,  I've  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  concern.  You  can  do  nothing 
I  don't  approve  of.  How  are  you  going  to 
get  back  our  money  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  exactly  that  it's  your  money. 
You  put  nothing  in." 

"  But  you  got  my  name  for  the  prospectus 
— '  Montagu  Goldman,  Esquire.'  That  gave 
your  Pater  confidence  to  take  shares.  I 
heard  my  Pater  say  that,  in  the  City,  the 
name  of  Goldman  on  the  board  is  the  making 
of  any  company.  So  you  see.  And,  anyhow, 
the  articles  of  association  give  me  a  con- 
trolling interest.  I  could  seize  all  that  truck 
and  sell  it,  and  be  within  my  rights." 

The  Managing  Director  turned  a  little 
pale.  He  had  not  understood  in  the  least 
what  a  controlling  interest  might  involve. 
It  had  sounded  a  nice,  business-like  term  to 
fill  out  the  articles,  so  in  it  went  in  a  good 
round  hand.  He  repented  him  of  his  too 
easy  compliance.  It  was,  however,  too  late 
to  go  back.     He  must  bluff  it  out. 

"  I'm  Managing  Director,  anyhow,  and  I 
do  the  work.  You  only  look  on.  Besides, 
the  stock  isn't  for  sale." 

"  What  ?  " 

"Not  for  sale,  I  say.  If  you're  a  good 
patriot,  you'll  agree  with  me.  Are  you 
patriotic  ?  " 

"You  bet.  And  my  Pater  is,  too.  By 
the  way,  have  you  heard  that  he's  leaving 
No.  3  (Darley  End)  Company,  to  be 
Commandant  of  No.  4,  over  at  Church 
End  ?  " 

The  news  of  the "  promotion  and  trans- 
ference of  a  portly  platoon  commander 
seemed  to  give  the  Engineer  a  worse  shock 
than  his  colleague's  former  revelation  had 
done.  He  fidgeted,  looked  wistfully  at  the 
stock,  and  at  last  said  :  "  That  puts  the  lid 
on  it,  then." 

"I  don't  twig.  If  you  means  any 
disrespect  to  my  Governor,  I'll  punch  your 
fat  head.  But  we're  not  talking  business. 
What  about  your  bally  plan  ?    Out  with  it !  " 

"  Order,  order  !  "  the  Deputy  Chairman 
commanded.  "We  don't  seem  to  get  on, 
somehow,  to-day.  I  think  we'd  better 
dissolve  the  Company." 

"You'll  have  to  buy  me  out,  then.  I 
claim  half  the  stock." 

The  Engineer's  face  hardened.  It  was 
iniquity.  His  precious  handiwork  inspired 
hm  witl^  the  spifit  Qf  the  mountain  cat  that 


guards  her  young.  He  had  no  money  left, 
not  a  copper,  to  offer  in  commutation — all 
had  gone  freely  for  the  great  patriotic  scheme 
— but  he  had  still  his  hands.  He  stood  up, 
resolved,  the  light  of  battle  in  his  eye. 

"'Look  here,  young  Goldman,  you're 
taking  a  mean  advantage  of  what  wasn't 
ever  meant.  I  can't  buy  you  out — I'm  broke, 
and  I  won't  give  you  a  single  spoke  of  the 
stock — but  I  can  do  one  thing — I'll  fight 
you  for  it,  winner  to  take  all." 

But  Master  Goldman  had  no  stomach  for 
mortal  combat. 

"  It's  not  worth  it,"  he  remarked  loftily. 
"Nothing  in  that  heap  of  old  scrap-iron. 
I  think  I'll  be  going.  And  the  Company 
may  bust,  for  all  I  care.  It's  not  been  much 
fun  lately.     So  long  !  " 

"  Give  us  back  the  articles,  then." 

"  They're  only '  wastepaper  now.  I'm 
shut  of  the  rotten  business,  so  it  doesn't 
matter.  Besides,  Dad  told  me  never  to  give 
up  papers." 

"  But  you're  out  of  it  now." 

"  Nothing  in  writing  to  that  effect.  You 
be  very  careful,  my  friend.  If  I  find  that 
by  any  chance  you've  dealt  in  the  stock,  I'll 
enforce  my  legal  rights." 

"  Rats  to  you  !  "  the  Engineer  bawled  after 
the  retreating  enemy.  He  mopped  his  brow 
and  sat  down  to  consider  the  situation.  It 
had  been  a  morning  of  unpleasant  surprises, 
and  of  experience,  valuable,  perhaps,  but 
distinctly  annoying. 

Anyhow,  his  secret  was  safe,^  and  it  was 
great  good  luck  that  Goldman,  in  his  family 
conceit,  had  given  himself  away,  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  about  the  new  command  of 
No.  4  (Church  End)  Company.  For,  in 
view  of  that  change,  the  Engineer's  arrogant 
ex- partner — if  he  was  "  ex  "^ — ^ would  have 
sat  at  once  on  the  cherished  scheme,  for 
which  the  time  was  now  fully  ripe.  The 
Boy  would  now  take  every  risk,  and  carry  it 
through.  It  would  be  wxU,  however,  to 
consult  the  excellent  and  level-headed 
T.  Briggs. 


To  him,  therefore,  the  Engineer  went  in  a 
propitious  hour,  and  they  conferred  deeply 
and  darkly,  with  the  result  that  the  same 
evening,  after  parade,  Thomas  sought  an 
interview  with  the  Commandant  of  No.  3 
Company. 

"  Touchin'  Saturday's  field  day,  sir,  against 
No.  4  Company." 

"  Yes,  Briggs,  yes,  what  is  it  ? " 

**  Jfo.  4  *as  a  good  cyclists*  section,  sir." 
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"  Yes,  yes,  worse  luck  for  us,  with  none. 
But  what  about  it  ?  " 

The  Commandant  spoke  a  h'ttle  testily, 
and  somehow  suspected  c-heek.  He  hated 
the  lack  of  cyclists  in  No.  3, 

"  Four  of  us  signallers,  sir,  'as  just  got 
bikes." 

*'  Why  couldn't  you  say  that  at  first  ? 
But  this  js  good  news,  Briggs.  Our 
intelligence  will  be  greatly  improved.  Say 
nothing  about  it!  It  will  be  one  for  the 
enemy.  Good  boys !  Have  you  been 
saving  up  ?  '' 

"I  was,  sir,  and  bought  mine,  but  three 
of  the  machines  is  presented." 

"  Who's  your  benefactor  ?  " 

"  He  wishes  to  be  unbeknown,  sir.  'E — 
'e's  a  manufacturer,  sir." 

"  Oh,  all  right.  Glad  the  corps  is  so 
popular.  I  say,  the  other  boys  won't  blaze 
it  about,  will  they  ?  If  No.  4  still  thinks 
we're  without  cyclists,  they'll  push  theirs 
forward,  and  we  may  get  some  prisoners." 

"  They're  not  to  know  till  the  last  moment, 
sir,  in  case  o'  accidents.  They  can  all  ride, 
though  they  'aven't  machines  o'  their  own." 

"Right-o,  Briggs!  Glad  to  see  you're  still 
a  good  Scout,  with  your  head  screwed  on." 

Thomas  blushed,  saluted,  and  the  interview 
ended. 

The  Commandant  went  home  rejoicing  at 
the  prospect  of  meeting  Goldman's  Company 
on  more  equal  terms. 

A  little  later,  T.  Briggs,  on  invitation, 
brought  up  his  bike  for  a  final  overhaul  by 
the  expert  before  the  field  day. 

VI. 

"  Pater,"  said  Master  M.  Goldman,  "  will 
No.  4  win  the  sham  fight  on  Saturday  ?  " 

"  In  war,"  replied  the  financier,  "  anything 
may  happen,  but  our  intelligence  department 
gives  us  a  strong  pull.  No.  3  has  no  cyclists, 
you  know." 

Monty  listened,  and  became  very  thought- 
ful. He  had  seen  a  light,  and  he  put  two 
and  two  together.  That  was  it !  Now  for 
the  controlling  interest.  He  was  within  his 
rights,  but  he  daren't  enforce  them  openly, 
for  the  Engineer  would  fight.  He  could, 
however,  take  other  means. 

Hence  strange  happenings. 

"  Daddy,"  said  the  Goblin,  on  the  Friday 
morning  before  the  Saturday  of  the  sham 
nght,  **  who  are  all  the  bikes  for  ?  " 

"  The  bikes  ?     I  don't  understand." 

'Last  night  I  went  into  the  Boy's  shed, 
i  nave-n't  been  there  for  ages— it's  such  a 


messy  hole,  all  grease  and  paint  and  tools— 
but  I  saw^ — what  do  you  think  ?~four  lovely 
bikes,  only  none  of  them  were  girls'  ones." 

"You've  been  dreaming.  Goblin.  It's 
that  birthday  of  yours,  isn't  it,  and  certain 
hopes  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit.     Come  and  see." 

"  There's  only  the  Boy's  machine  and  that 
old  thing  he's  eternally  tinkering." 

"I  tell  you  there's  four— five,  counting 
the  Boy's.     Do  come  and  look." 

Much  mystified,  Paterfamilias  went  down 
to  the  remote  corner  of  the  garden  where  his 
son  toiled  at  mysterious  tasks.  They  looked 
in.  It  was  as  he  had  supposed — only  the 
Boy's  good  bike  was  to  be  seen. 

"  You  see,  Goblin,  you  dreamt  it." 

"  I'm  sure  I  didn't." 

But  still  an  unbelieving  Father  saw  only 
the  psychological  efPect  of  too  vivid  hopes 
for  a  certain  ardently  desired  birthday 
present. 

The  shed  stood  close  to  the  back  gate  of 
the  garden.  Enter  thereat,  to  his  father 
and  sister,  the  Engineer,  very  gloomy  and 
preoccupied.  He  declined  to  be  amused  by 
the  story  of  his  sister's  dream,  parried  all 
questions,  and  hastened  into  the  house. 

"W^hat's  up?"  said  the  astute  Goblin. 
"  If  he'd  spoken,  he'd  have  blubbed." 

Paterfamilias,  on  reflection,  thought  so, 
too,  and  wondered  what  could  be  in  the 
wind. 

YII. 

That  night  Paterfamilias  had  to  go  out  on 
Special  Constabulary  duty.  As  he  and  his 
colleague  passed  the  back  of  Mr.  Goldman's 
garden,  they  heard  a  curious  rattling  sound 
coming  from  the  garage  which  it  behoved 
them  to  investigate. 

They  listened.  Yes,  evidently  a  robbery 
on  a  considerable  scale,  and  more  than  one 
burglar  at  work.  There  was  no  talking,  but 
a  queer  clanking  of  metalwork,  then  the 
soft  swish  of  wheels  on  a  gravel  path  and 
footsteps.  The  back  gate  was  half  open. 
The  Constables  took  post  outside,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  wall.  ^The  footsteps  and  the 
faint  rattle  drew  nearer.  The  malefactors 
made  a  little  more  noise  as  they  maneeuvred 
their  booty  through  the  gateway. 

As  soon  as  they  were  well  outside,  the 
Constables'  electric  torches  flashed,  and 
Paterfamilias  received  the  shock  of  his  life. 

Here,  leading  a  bicycle  in  each  hand,  stood 
his  own  son,  and  just  behind  the  youth  came 
T.  Briggs,  with  two  more  machines. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  a  much-disturbed  Parent, 
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"there  is  some  good  explanation  of  this 
strange  conduct.     There  would  need  to  be." 

The  lamps,  shining  fall  in  the  culprits' 
faces,  revealed  no  confusion.  The  two 
conveyancers  were  bold  as  brass.  They  even 
grinned. 

"  It's  all  right,  Daddy.  Let's  walk  on 
with  you  and  Mr.  Smithson,  and  we'll 
explain  everything.  Only  let's  get  out  of 
this  quickly.     Don't  alarm  the  Goldmans." 

The  Constables,  thus  invited  to  compound 
a  felony,  looked  at  each  other.  Mr.  Smithson, 
who  was  a  humorist,  winked  and  nodded, 
and  the  procession  moved  along  the  lane. 

"  Strike  me,"  swore  Mr.  Briggs,  "  it's  all 
right,  sir — ive  ain't  the  thieves  !  It's  only 
getting  our  own  back  from  that  young 
monkey,  Goldman." 

The  Boy  took  up  a  more  coherent  tale, 
which  the  reader  has  already  been  able 
to  piece  together  for  himself  from  these 
episodes.  Paterfamilias  heard  it  with 
becoming  gravity,  but  his  colleague  laughed 


indecently,  the  Boy  tliought,  at  a  story  of 
serious  patriotic  endeavour.  The  Pater 
found  only  one  chance  for  criticism,  and 
took  it,  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
police. 

"  I  praise  your  industry,  Boy,  but  it  was 
rather  hard  on  Briggs  here  to  stand  the 
racket  of  finding  the  capital  for  the  other 
three  old  bikes." 

"I  got  value  for  money,  sir,"  Thomas 
pleaded  sturdily.  "  Swelp  me,  I  did  !  I 
ain't  sorry.  No,  thank  you,  sir.  I'd  rather 
not  take  repayment.  We've  got  our  own 
back,  and  to-morrow  I'd  like  to  see  the 
Commandant  of  No.  4's  faice  when  he  finds 
out  that  No.  3  'as  as  good,  or  better,  a  cycUsts' 
corps  as  his'n.    I  bet  we'll  outmanoover  'ira." 

And  so,  in  fact,  it  turned  out,  to  the 
chagrin  of  Goldman  father  and  Goldman 
son.  But  Goldman  son,  for  very  prudent 
reasons,  never  told  Goldman  father  a 
single  word  about  his  dealings  with  the 
Bike-Monomer. 


TO    THE    SWALLOW. 


OTRONQ-WINOeD  traveller  with  the  sun, 
^^    Blithe  swallow,  now  thy  voyage  done, 
And  ended  all  thy  wintering 
in  alien  lands,  once  more  in  Spring, 
Along  the  pools  and  o'er  the  trees, 
Thou  fliest  tireless  as  the  breeze. 


What  message  dost  thou  bring  with  thee 
Across  wide  leagues  of  land  and  sea? 
Far  dost  thou  wander  o'er  the  earth, 
Yet  to  the  land  that  gave  thee  birth 
Dim  yearnings  ever  bid  thee  come, 
And  memories  of  thy  early  home. 


The  swift  perfection  of  thy  flight 
Tells  of  thy  ceaseless  heart's  delight'; 
For  now  thou  visitest  the  streams 
That  murmured  in  thy  southern  dreams, 
And  where  thy  infant  flights  were  made 
Thine  own  first  nest  will  soon  be  laid. 


E.   HOCKLIFFE. 


MISS  CAMDEN'S 
MOTOR-CAR 

By  VINCENT  BROWN 

Illustrated  by  G.  C.  Wilmshurst 


.      BIDDULPH 

met  his  wife  at 
Loxborne  Station 
on  her  return  home 
from  Worthing, 
where  she  had  been 
staying  for  a  couple 
of  days  with  her 
parents,  and  he  felt 
very  anxious  when 
he  saw  her. 
taking  her  arm 
went    alonor     the 


"  Sophy,"  he  said, 
affectionately  as  they 
platform,  "your  little  holiday  doesn't  seem 

to    have Nothing    unpleasant    has 

happened  at  Worthing,  I  hope  ?  " 

"I  am  afraid  that  something  very  sad 
may  happen,  Alfred.  I  will  tell  you  when 
I  have  had  a  cup  of  tea.  Such  a  tedious 
railway  journey  !  And  a  woman  insisted  on 
having  both  windows  shut  all  the  way.  I 
was  so  glad  to  get  out  for  a  breath  of  fresh 
air ! " 

"  Shall  I  call  a  taxi  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  I  w^ould  much  rather  walk, 
especially  as  you  are  with  me." 

She  pressed  his  arm  to  her  side.  They 
were  deeply  attached  to  each  other,  and  this 
short  visit  to  Worthing  was  the  only  time 
they  had  been  separated  since  their  marriage, 
three  years  ago.  The  two  days  had  seemed 
endless  to  Mr.  Biddulph.  They  were  too 
poor  to  have  a  servant,  and  the  charwoman, 
who  had  come  in  oftener  than  usual  during 
Mrs.  Biddulph's  absence,  was  a  maddening 
old  chatterer  and  a  cook  of  abysmal  in- 
competence. The  Biddulphs  lived  in  a 
small  flat.  They  had  no  children,  and  this, 
perhaps,  was  fortunate  in  one  way,  for 
Mrs.  Biddulph's  father  w^as  continually  in 
monetary  troubles,  and  at  Mr.  Biddulph's 
urgent  wish  much  had  been  done  from  time 


to  time  to  help  the  confused-minded  old 
gentleman. 

"Your  father,  Sophy,"  her  husband  had 
once  said,  "  is  very  unbusiness-Hke." 

"Yes,"  she  had  answered,  smiling,  "he 
ought  to  have  been  a  clergyman." 

Their  happiness  was  often  radiated  by  the 
quiet  humour  of  mutual  understanding. 
Young  as  they  were,  they  had  suffered  many 
cares  and  disappointments,  but  their  hopeful, 
thankful,  cheerful  hearts  had  prevailed. 
Mr.  Biddulph  was  curate  at  St.  Cuthbert's, 
and  there  were  men  of  the  w^orking  class  in 
Loxborne  who  would  have  despised  his 
salary.  Neither  he  nor  his  wife  had^  any 
private  means,  and  they  knew  of  no  relative 
who  could  have  given  them  a  guinea  without 
missing  it.  Not  that  they  had  ever,  for 
themselves,  had  to  face  the  need  to  beg  or 
borrow  ;  meagre  as  their  income  was,  it  had 
always  more  than  sufficed  for  their  personal 
wants.  But  they  had  found  it  impossible 
to  save  anything  ;  the  margin,  frequently 
enlarged  by  their  own  self-denial,  went  to 
Worthing,  sometimes  w^ith  a  message  of 
loving  solicitude  hinting  that  father  might 
keep  a  stricter  hand  on  his  affairs.  He  had 
not  mended  his  feckless  w^ays.  He  had,  in 
fact,  become  almost  wildly  unpractical  since 
learning  of  his  son-in-law's  appointment  to 
the  living  of  Sedlesgrove,  and  wrote  in  high 
glee  to  his  daughter,  as  though  she  would 
presently  have  the  purse  of  a  territorial 
prelate's  wife,  although  she  had  plainly  told 
him  that  Sedlesgrove  was  far  from  being 
a  "  fat "  benefice.  And  now  a  very  critical 
state  of  things  had  arisen  at  Mrs.  Biddulph's 
old  home. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  it,  Alfred,"  she 
said,  as  they  sat  at  tea  in  their  bright  and 
comfortable  flat.  "Poor  mother  couldn't 
explain     things    at    all    clearly.       She    is 
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dreadfully  upset,  quite  ill,  and  pathetically 
depressed.  *  And  you  were  born  here, 
Sophy,  our  only  child,'  she  was  always 
saying.  Father  has  all  along  kept  her  in 
the  dark  about  his  financial  worries,  of 
course  from  the  kindest  motives  ;  indeed,  he 
didn't  himself  appear  to  be  very  lucid  on 
the  subject.  He  says  the  mortgagee  has 
tricked  him,  but  he  became  so  excited  and 
vaguely  indignant  when  I  asked  the  simplest 
questions  that,  for  mother's  sake,  I  was 
silent." 

"  The  broad  fact,"  said  Mr.  Biddulph,  "  is 
that  the  mortgagee  has  foreclosed  ?  " 

"Not  actually  yet,  but  there  is  to  be 
foreclosure  in  six  weeks  unless  father  can 
raise  two  hundred  pounds.  Two  hundred 
pounds ! "  Mrs.  Biddulph  repeated,  with 
dismay. 

"  How  much  can  he  manage  ?  " 

"  Almost  nothing,  dear.  They  have  just 
enough  to  live  on  frugally,  and  if  the  house 

is  lost,  and  rent  has  to  be  paid "  Mrs. 

Biddulph  sighed. 

Her  husband  leaned  across  the  table  and 
clasped  his  hand  over  the  back  of  hers, 
giving  it  a  warm  pressure. 

"Don't  let  this  distress  you  too  much, 
dearest.  I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  think  I  can 
see  a  way  out.  Colonel  Wace  says  the 
congregation  are  getting  up  a  farewell 
presentation  for  me,  and,  as  we  shall  be 
leaving  at  the  end  of  this  month,  I  am  pretty 
sure  to  get  it  before  then.  It  will  come  in 
very  handy  for  your  father." 

"Alfred,  it  is  terrible,  your  thinking  of 
giving  up  that.  Besides,  it  may  not  be  in 
mon'ey." 

"  I  imagine  it  will.  Colonel  Wace  knows 
our  needs,  and  he  is  looking  after  the  fund, 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  everything  else." 

"But  St.  Cuthbert's  isn't  a  rich  parish. 
They  like  you  very  much,  but  we  can  hardly 
expect  two  hundred  pounds." 

"  It  does  sound  rather  magnificent.  Still, 
there  are  a  few  substantial  people." 

"  Miss  Camden  is  really  the  only  wealthy 
parishioner,  and  she  is  so  peculiar  and 
uncertain." 

Mr.  Biddulph  smiled.  "Miss  Camden 
has  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  me,  you  know. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  did  something 
handsome  to  show  her  appreciation  of  ray 
disappearance." 

"  Did  Colonel  Wace  mention  her  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  said  she  told  him  to  come  to 
her  last." 

"She  will  want  to  see  the  list  of  subscribers, 
and  abuse  them  for  stinginess." 


"  Wace  seemed  to  think  so,  too.  He  gave 
me  one  of  his  jolly  twinkles,  and  said  the 
old  lady  had  an  amiable  weakness  in  these 
matters  for  being  high  above  the  top  of  the 
tree." 

"  Did  he  mean  that  she  would  give  more 
than  all  of  them  put  together  ?  " 

"This  is  thesanguine  temperament  running 
riot,"  said  Mr.  Biddulph,  laughing.  "  He 
scarcely  went  as  far  as  that.  But  Miss 
Camden  is  famous  for  her  surprises,  and 
her  subscription  may  be  a  startler.  What 
a  relief  if  she  should  swell  the  total 
sufficiently  to  rescue  your  home  from 
danger ! " 

"  Oh,  how  fervently  I  hope  so  !  If  father 
and  mother  were  turned  out,  it  might  be  a 
fatal  shock  for  them.  And  yet,  after  all 
you  have  done,  it  makes  me  wretched  to 
impose  on  you  again  to  this  great  extent." 

He  gave  her  hand  another  clasp  of  self- 
effacing  encouragement. 

"  You  would  probably  feel  it  more  keenly 
than  I  should.  Going  to  Sedlesgrove  with 
an  empty  pocket  will  be  rather  fun  to  me. 
But  think  of  those  castles  in  the  air  you've 
been  building  about  our  first  vicarage  ! 
Well,  never  mind  ;  we  shall  pull  through 
somehow  when  .we  get  there.  We  have 
shouldered  our  little  burdens  till  now,  and, 
if  a  heavier  one  is  coming,  we  must  also 
bear  it  cheerfully  together." 

She  kissed  his  hand.  He  couldn't  allow 
that,  and  paid  her  out  by  kissing  hers  six 
times,  and  once  more  for  luck. 

II. 

"  Only  forty-eight  pounds  and  tuppence  !  " 
exclaimed  Miss  Camden.  "  I  am  trying  not 
to  be  scornful " 

"  You  look  serenely  benevolent,"  Colonel 
Wace  assured  her.  This  was  in  her  drawing- 
room  of  gleaming  splendour  at  Middle  House. 

"I  don't  feel  it,  then.  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  feel  it  over  this  niggardly 
response.  For  ten  years  you've  been  a 
churchwarden  at  St.  Cuthbert's,  and  what 
have  you  been  doing  all  that  time  to  wake 
those  people  up  ?  " 

"  The  pulpit  knows  me  not,"  he  apologised. 

"  Forty-eight  pounds  and  tuppence  !  "  Miss 
Camden  reiterated.  She  gave  the  subscription 
list  a  terrier-like  shake.  "  It  works  out,  I 
should  say,  at  about  sixpence  per  head  of 
the  congregation." 

"  Many  are  so  poor  I  really  shrank  from 
asking  them." 

"  It  was  mentioned  in  the  parish  magazine." 

"  They  can't  all  afford  to  buy  it." 
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"Well,  I  call  this  thoroughly  shabby," 
declared  Miss  Camden.  "  If  ever  a  curate 
deserved  a  giant  good-bye  gift,  it  is  Mr. 
Biddulph.  He  has  never  spared  himself  in 
seeking  our  welfare  in  every  possible  way, 
and,  owing  to  the  Vicar  being  so  old  and 
frail,  almost  the  whole  work  of  the  parish 
has  fallen  on  him.  Mrs.  Biddulph  has 
•  devoted  herself  to  us  also  ;  she  will  make 
an  ideal  parish  priest's  wife.  And  we  value 
their  ceaseless  toil  and  beautiful  unselfishness 
at  forty-eight  pounds  and  tuppence  !  It 
wouldn't  have  been  so  disgraceful  if  we  had 
paid  Mr.  Biddulph  properly ;  but  we  have 
kept  him  in  semi-starvation,  and  his  wife 
hasn't  had  a  new  dress  for  more  than  a  year. 
As  for  his  clothes— well,  a  surplice  covers  a 
multitude  of  rags." 

Miss  Camden  adjusted  her  gold-rimmed 
spectacles  and  made  anothercritical  inspection 
of  the  names  and  amounts, 

"Mr.  Biddulph,  I  think,"  said  Colonel 
Wace,  "would  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
nearly  a  hundred  are  less  than  half-a-crown. 
Do  let  us  remember  that  most  of  our 
people  have  a  stiff  struggle  to  make  ends 
meet." 

"  I  see  you  figure  for  two  threes,"  Miss 
Camden  remarked  without  enthusiasm. 
"  Three  pounds  three  shillings." 

He  had  expected  this— -it  was  just  like 
her — also  the  scrutinising  stare  she  gave 
him  over  her  spectacles.  She  had  a  sharp 
tongue  and  a  warm  heart,  and  Colonel  Wace 
was  all  for  humouring  her. 

"  But  I  am  one  of  the  stiff  strugglers,"  he 
protested. 

"'And  they  all  with  one  consent'  began 
to  make  excuse,'"  she  quoted.  "Well,  I 
have  an  idea  as  to  what  we  should  give 
Mr.  Biddulph,  and  I've  no  doubt  you  will 
agree  it  is  a  sensible  one.  Even  if  you 
don't,  I  intend  to  stick  to  it.  St.  Cuthbert's 
would  be  put  to  public  shame  if  we  let  him 
go  away  with  a  mfserly  forty-eight  pounds 
and  tuppence  !     I  will  make  it  up  to  three 

hundred  pounds " 

.    "  Good  soul  you  are ! "  Colonel  Wace  broke 
m  ardently. 

.    "  On  one  condition — that  Mr.  Biddulph 
IS  presented  with  a  motor-car." 

Colonel  Wace  looked  glum.  "  Obstinate 
old^woman,"  he  said  to  himself. 

"It  will  be  very  useful  to  him  in  that 
outlandish  rural  parish  to  which  he  is  going. 
1-  m  told  that  Sedlesgrove  is  five  miles  from 
the  nearest  railway  station,  and  there  is  a 
mission  church  two  miles  from  the  vicarage, 
ue  B  thin  enough  d^  it  is,  and  if  lie  has  t'Q 


be  walking  all  the   time,   there'll  soon  be 
nothing  left  of  him," 

"  I  have  always  understood,"  said  Colonel 
Wace,  "  that  you  hated  motors." 

"So  I  do,  but  he  doesn't.  I  wouldn't 
get  into  a  motor-car  to  save  my  life.  I 
shouldn't  expect  that  I  would  save  it !  But 
my  prejudices  ought  not  to  interfere  with 
Mr.  Biddulph's  comfort  and  convenience. 
He  likes  motoring.  I  have  often  seen  him 
in  Mr.  Graham's  car,  and  scolded  them  both 
for  frightening  my  horses  and  demoralising 
the  town." 

"  What  about  the  country  ?  " 
"  That  is  different.    Everything  is  different 
where    necessity  arises,   although,   if    there 
wasn't  another  horse   left    in  the  world,  I 
should  go  out  in  a  bath-chair." 

"Obstinate  old  woman,"  Colonel  Wace 
said  to  himself. 

"  He  will  have  plenty  of  room  for  hoots 
and  howls  and  nasty  smells  at  Sedlesgrove. 
He  is  young  and  high-spirited,  and  if  he 
wants  to  kill  himself,  that's  his  affair  !  " 

"  Have  you  consulted  Mr.  Biddulph  about 
this,  Miss  Camden  ?  " 

"  Oh  no ;  I  know  exactly  what  he 
requires." 

Colonel  Wace  also  thought  he  knew,  but 
what  could  he  do  against  this  self-confident 
female  Croesus  ? 

"  Petrol  is  going  up,"  he  observed.  "  And 
will  Mr.  Biddulph  be  in  a  position  to  keep  a 
chauffeur .?  "  ^ 

"I  have  considered  every  imaginable 
point,"  she  answered.  "He  can  drive 
himself.  Judging  from  the  crazy  antics 
most  motor-cars  perform,  anybody  am  make 
one  go." 

"Personally,  it  had  seemed  to  me  that 
a  cheque  would  be  the  most  acceptable 
gift  to  a  young  married  clergyman  who  is 
about  to  set  up  a  larger  house,  and  will 
have  to  incur  considerable  outlay  in  various 
directions." 

"  Forty-eight  pounds  and  tuppence  !  " 
cried  Miss  Camden  contemptuously. 

Colonel  Wace  was  beginning  to  despair. 
He  tried  his  final  shot. 

"You  might  wish  to  see  Mr.  Biddulph 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  definitely  whether 

he  would " 

"  That  is  quite  unnecessary ;  my  mind  is 
made  up.  One  often  knows  better  what 
people  want  than  they  know  themselves. 
And  I  insist  on  its  being  kept  a  secret  till 
the  very  last  moment.  He  must  on  no 
account  be  told.  We  shall  have  the  car  in 
the  courty^r(i  ^fc  the  parish  hall,  and  then, 


''  He  announced  that  three  hundred  pounds  had  been  subscribed." 
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after  the  usual  palaver,  we  shall  spring  it 
upon  him  as  a  delightful  surprise." 

•'Obstinate  old   woman,"   Colonel  Wace 
said  to  himself. 

III. 

The  parish  hall  was  dressed  as  for  a  festival. 
The  three  gentlemen  seated  on  the  platform 
were  the  Yicar  in  the  middle,  Mr.  Biddulph 
on  his  right,  and  Colonel  Wace  on  his  left. 
Miss  Camden  thought  it  a  pretty  sight. 
She  sat  in  the  front  seats  for  the  audience, 
Mrs.  Biddulph  being  not  far  from  her.  She 
had  bowed  graciously,  like  a  queen  from 
her  throne,  as  the  wife  of  the  retiring  curate 
came  in. 

Mrs.  Biddulph  was  hardly  feeling  so. 
complacent.  That  bare  table,  on  the  edge 
of  which  the  Vicar  was  nervously  folding 
and  unfolding  his  long  white  hands,  had  a 
disturbing  effect  upon  her.  She  knew  there 
was  to  be  no  illuminated  address.  Miss 
Camden  had  put  her  veto  on  that,  saying  it 
would  only  glorify  the  stingy  congregation. 
So  much  Colonel  Wace  had  told  Mr.  Biddulph 
in  a  tone  of  amused  confidence,  though  he 
had  kept  Ms  counsel  about  the  actual  gift. 
The  Biddulphs  had  concluded  that  it  was  to 
be  a  cheque.  But  why  this  mystery  of  the 
bare  table  ?  Mrs.  Biddulph  had  hoped  to 
see  at  once  an  envelope  lying  impressively 
there,  the  cheque  in  it,  all  in  readiness  for 
the  Yicar*  to  take  it  up  at  the  moment 
of  presentation.  She  decided  that  her 
disappointment  over  such  a  trifle  was  due  to 
excessive  anxiety.  The  Yicar  would  have 
the  precious  scrap  of  paper  in  his  pocket,  and 
produce  it  at  the  right  time.  How  eagerly 
she  had  speculated  as  to  the  amount !  She 
had  been  thinking  of  nothing  else  for  days, 
and  in  her  dreams  it  had  been  magnified  into 
thousands  of  pounds,  yet  never  a  penny  for 
Alfred  or  herself.  And  now  she  was  still 
more  intensely  absorbed  in  the  one  idea,  the 
one  hope—she  prayed  that  it  might  be  enough 
to  save  her  dear  old  home  from  disaster. 

The  Yicar  coughed ;  this  stopped  the 
fluttery  conversation  in  the  hall.  He  rose  so 
slowly  that  no  one  seemed  to  be  sure  when 
applause  was  required.  There  he  stood 
behind  the  bare  table,  a  figure  of  venerable, 
white-haired  dignity,  yet  he  was  apparently 
bewildered,  and  his  curious  silence  renewed 
Mrs.  Biddulph's'  apprehensions.  Again  he 
cleared  his  throat,  and  then  he  said — 

"My  dear  friends,  we  are  assembled  in 
large  numbers  on  this  occasion  to  acknowledge 
in  gome  small  degree  our  great  indebtQdues§ 
tQ  o\\v  yajv|e4  friend  Mr.  Biddulph,''* 


Colonel  Wace  clapped  his  hands,  and  the 
audience  followed  suit. 

The  Yicar  moved  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
dreamily  over  the  table  as  though  he 
imagined  it  was  the  keyboard  of  a  piano. 
AYhen  he  began  to  speak  again,  his  faltering, 
preoccupied  vagueness  was  not  at  all  to 
Miss  Camden's  liking.  She  wanted  a  more 
direct  and  vigorous  summing-up'  of  Mr. 
Biddulph's  fine  qualities.  Suddenly  he  sat 
down,  without  having  said  what  the  present 
was  to  be.  Nor  had  he  taken  from  his 
pocket  that  envelope  which  Mrs.  Biddulph 
was  so  earnestly  anticipating. 

Her  heart  was  beating  intolerably.  Why 
this  delay  ?  Surely  it  was  a  very  simple 
matter  to  say  outright  what  had  been  done. 
And  that  bare  table  !  It  was  haunting  her  ; 
she  could  not  keep  her  eyes  off  it.  A 
ridiculous  impression  seized  her  that  a  piece 
of  paper  would  all  at  once  jump  magically  up 
from  it.  Once  more  a  sensation  of  defeat 
possessed  her.  She  saw  her  parents  driven 
forth  from  their  beloved  home!  Well,  it 
would  kill  them,  it  would  be  murder,  nothing 
short  of  that !  She  looked  at  her  husband  ; 
she  was  saying  to  him  in  a  dumb  anguish 
of  fear  :  "  Where  is  that  cheque  ?  Why  is 
the  Yicar  putting  it  off  in  this  terrifying 
way,  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  it  ?  "And 
what  is  the  meaning  of  his  whispering  now 
so  mysteriously  to  Colonel  Wace  ?  " 

The  painful  pause  was  broken  by  the 
quick  uprising  of  the  soldierly  figure  of  the 
secretary  and"  treasurer  and  everything  else. 
He  rattled  through  an  account  of  his 
stewardship.  He  appeared  to  be  leading 
up  to  something  dramatic,  incredible,  and 
Mrs.  Biddulph  listened  with  strained  intent- 
ness.  When  he  announced  that  three  hundred 
pounds  had  been  subscribed,  her  face  lighted 
up  with  a  beautiful  smile  of  gratitude,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  It  is  only  right,"  Colonel  Wace  added, 
"  to  say  that  we  owe  this  very  largely  to  the 
liberality  of  Miss  Camden." 

The  audience  applauded.  Mrs.  Biddulph 
gave  the  generous  lady  a  thankful  look,  and 
got  another  amiably  self-satisfied  bow  in 
return.  It  was  plain  that  Miss  Camden  was 
exceedingly  pleased  with  herself. 

The  Vicar  also  was  in  brighter  spirits. 
He  again  stood  up,  and  now  he  gazed,  over 
Mr.  Biddulph's  head,  at  a  large  window  of 
blazing  stained  glass  which  Miss  Camden 
had  put  in  as  a  memorial  of  a  defunct  horse. 
The  Yicar  had  at  first  objected  to  this 
ornamentation  of  the  parish  hall,  but  it  was 
^  pity  to  Qffen4  so  open-handed  a  parishioner, 
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and  finally  a  compromise  had  been  reached 
on  the  basis  of  no  painted  gee-gee,  no  record 
of  equine  fidelity,  and  no  unveiling  ceremony. 
The  window  had  some  monstrosity  about 
the  Zodiac,  and  as  the  Yicar  stared  into  the 
effulgent  mess,  he  said  in  his  lovable, 
wool-gathering  style — 
"  It  is  in  the  backyard." 
Then  he  stopped,  smiling  benignly  to 
himself.  The  audience  sat  in  perplexed 
silence,  all  except  Miss  Camden,  w^ho 
increased  the  general  mystification  by  saying 
in  quite  a  loud  voice — 

''We  couldn't  have  got  the  thing  in 
here  ! " 

"  No— I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  Yicar, 
turnmg  to  her,  but  immediately  again  facing 
the  resplendent  window.  He  appeared  to  be 
trying  to  gaze  through  it.  "The  yard  is 
quite  dry,"  he  went  on,  "and,  of  course,  it 
is  merely  a  temporary  garage."  He  wandered 
off  into  a  charming  little  homily  about  the 
duties  and  privileges  and  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  a  cure  of  souls  in  the  rural  wilds. 
Then  he  said:  "It  has  therefore  been 
decided,  after  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  most  useful  gift  we  could 
make  to  Mr.  Biddulph  is  a  motor-car.  It  is 
now  in  the  yard,  and  after  he  has  addressed 
us  we  will  all  go  out  and  see  it." 

Poor    Mrs.    Biddulph,   being    human-a 
trailty   which    even    curates'   wives    cannot 
avoid—was  instantly  taken  with  such  a  fit 
of  temper  that  she  almost  exclaimed  :    "  I 
certainly  shan't  go  out  to  look  at  the  absurd 
thing  ! "     But  mere  temper  was  not  equal 
to  this  tragic  misfortune.     She  saw  again 
her  darling  parents,  and  the  vision  brought 
her  to  the  verge  of  fainting.      It  w^as  as 
though  darkness  had  fallen  on  the  parish 
hall,  and  black  darkness  on  her  old  home, 
fehe  hung  her  head  despairingly,  overcome 
with  emotion,  utterly  unhinged.     She  knew 
that  she  would  feel  braver  under  this  wreck 
or  her  hopes  if  she  w^ere  to  look  at  her 
nusband  ;  but  she  could  not  meet  his  eyes, 
and  wanted  to  get  away  and  shut  herself  up 
alone  and  have  a  good  cry. 
h  ^1%  ^"sband  came  to  her  rescue.     This 
J^e  did  by  the  undaunted  moral  courai?e  of 
p  speech  of  thanks.     Not  by  a  single  word 
^a  he  suggest  that  he  had  been  disappointed, 
^e  met  the  situation  with  a  manly  cheerful- 
ness and  fortitude  that  put  fresh  heart  into 
ms  wife.     He  had  intended  to  tell  them 
omething  of  what  he  owed   to  her,  but, 
peeing  the  state  she  was  in,  he  feared  to  do 
tfiis  lest  she  should  break  down, 
^t  was  when  he  had  finished,  and  the 


Vicar  said,  "And  now  we  will  adjourn  to 
the  yard  and  inspect  it,"  that  Mrs.  Biddulph 
dreaded  rising  to  confront  these  people  with 
her  tear-stained  face.  She  fancied  they 
would  knot/j—and  Alfred  had  so  carefully 
kept  it  from  them.  Nor  did  she  wish,  in 
their  presence,  to  speak  to  him.  So  she 
hurried  out,  and,  coming  upon  the  caretaker's 
wife  in  the  corridor,  she  asked  her  to  be  kind 
enough  to  let  her  rest  in  her  room  for  a  few 
minutes. 

And  there,  while  the  parishioners  were 
joyfully  processioning  round  the  car, 
admiring  especially  its  grandeur  of  imperial 
purple  and  yellow  paint,  and  saying  compli- 
mentary things  to  each  other,  the  principal 
giver  of  that  fatal  vehicle  found  the  unhappy 
lady  who  did  not  want  it.  Miss  Camden 
first  ordered  the  caretaker's  spouse  to  depart 
hence  and  join  "that  gang  out  there 
flattering  themselves  over  their  forty-eight 
pounds  and  tuppence."  Then  she  sat  down 
beside  Mrs.  Biddulph  and  said  in  a  very 
different  tone,  and  with  great  kindness  of 
manner — 

"My  dear,  I  was  watching  you,  and 
wondered  why  you  left  us  so  abruptly.  You 
are  very  much  upset  about  something  ;  it 
isn't  only  because  this  is  your  farewell  to 
St.  Cuthbert's.  Won't  you  tell  me  what 
it  is  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  my  husband  would  wish 
me  to  do  that,  Miss  Camden." 

"  Does  it  concern  him  more  closely  than 
it  concerns  you  ?  " 
"No." 

"Oh,  then  surely  it  couldn't  be  wrong 
for  you  to  trust  me."  A  bejewelled  hand 
was  laid  very  gently  on  Mrs.  Biddulph's 
shoulder.  "Do  you  believe  in  intuitions, 
my  dear  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"So  do  I.  That  occasionally  civil  man 
Colonel  Wace  seems  to  think  we  w^omen 
have  nothing  else  to  go  on,  and  even  if  he's 
right  we  have  the  best  of  those  men-folk, 
because  an  ounce  of  feminine  intuition  is 
worth  a  cartload  of  mascuHne  reason.  Now, 
isn't  it  ?  There's  your  husband,  for  instance. 
Eeason,  or  I  don't  know^  what  it  may  have 
been,  made  him  give  us  that  splendid  speech, 
but  I  suspect  it  was  all  humbug,  for  you 
have  given  him  away,  and  here's  my  old 
addle-headed  intuition  groping  for  a  clue. 
What  have  I  done  to  put  things  WTong,  my 
dear  ?  It  never  was  my  intention.  Nobody 
could  have  a  sincerer  regard  for  you  and  Mr. 
Biddulph  than  I  have,  and  my  only  thought 
was  to  help  him,  as  I  planned,  in  the  most 
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serviceable  way.  If  I've  failed,  I'm  willing 
to  confess  my  fauU-,  and  it  would  be  kind  of 
you  to  say  franicly  what  it  is." 

And  then  Mrs.  Biddulph  told  her  every- 
thing. 

"  Well,  there,  that's  easily  set  right,"  said 
Miss  Camden.  "But  I  ought  to  be  cross 
with  you  for  not  telling  me  all  this  before. 
It  would  have  been  such  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
blow  away  the  tiny  dark  cloud  that  has  been 
hanging  over  you.  My  carriage  is  outside  ; 
you  come  with  me." 

At  Middle  House  she  gave  Mrs.  Biddulph 
a  cheque  for  three  hundred  pounds. 

"A  little  personal  gift,"  she  said,  kissing 


her,  "  never  to  be  mentioned  to  anyone  but 
your  husband.  Give  him  my  love  ;  he  is  in 
my  heart,  and  a  sad  blank  will  be  there  when 
he  has  gone.  I'm  not  going  to  lose  sight  of 
you  two.  Tell  him  he  must  keep  that  car, 
if  only  to  prevent  me  from  looking  as  silly 
as  I  feel.  I  don't  mind  eating  humble  pie 
to  you,  lots  of  it,  and  I  believe  the  more 
there  was,  the  happier  I  should  be — you 
are  like  that,  my  dear,  and  so  is  he— but  I 
shan't  let  that  congregation  crow  over  me. 
Yet  I  ought  to  be  punished  for  such 
self-willed  blindness.  Perhaps  I'll  ask 
Colonel  Wace  what  he  thinks  of  my  starting 
a  motor-car — some  day  !  " 


STRANGERS    AT   WASTEHILLS. 


'ITHROUGH  the  wide  windows  tliat  I  built 

Your  eyes  are  looking  on  my  sea, 
Watcliing:  the  drift  of  ships 
Acnoss  the  sunset,  the  deep  rise  and  fall 
Of  the  sea  breast. 

The  dawn  will  rise  behind  the  gradual  hill, 
Will  fire  with  morning  the  black  Quies  and  turn 
The  breaking  wave  into  a  line  of  light- 
Will  rise  for  you. 

The  rains  will  sweep  across  the  sea 
To  dew  the  cowslip  by  your  door, 
Will  bead  the  lengthening  grass  and  sing 
Among  the  flags  of  Constantine— 
But  not  for  me. 

The  spring  is  red  in  the  young  boughs 

Of  tamarisk,  the  headland  turns 

From  grey  to  green,  from  green  to  tender  snow, 

As  the  low  daisy  flowers 

Beneath  your  tread. 

At  least  I  gave  them— the  dear  walls 
To  cherish  you,  the  wide  lands  and  the  sea ; 
And  if  you  hear 

A  whisper  in  the  chimney,  'tis  the  wind- 
Only  the  wind. 

C.  A.   DAWSON  SCOTT. 


■•  •■-■■■  ■;■■    '  ..;# 
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THE    FIRST    BRITISH    PRIZE    COURT    SINCE    THE    CRIMEAN    WAR  :     SIR    SAMUEL    EVANS    PRESIDING. 


NAVAL  PRIZE  SALES 


By  CUTHBERT    MAUGHAN 


THE  large  Merchants'  Hall  of  the  Baltic 
Shipping  Exchange  is  already  full, 
yet  a  mass  of  black-coated  business 
men  is  still  struggling  to  gain  admittance. 
AH  the  seats  have  ^  long  been  taken,  and 
most  of  the  late  comers  have  been  drawn  to 
the  Hall  by  interest,  and  not  by  real  business, 
for  an  historic  event  is  about  to  be  enacted. 
One  of  the  prize  sales  of  England  has  been 
advertised  for  half -past  two,  and  the  clocks 
of  the  City  churches  near  by  are  about  to 
strike  that  hour. 

"  By  order  of  the  Marshal  of  the  Admiralty, 
pursuant  to  a  Commission  of  Appraisement 
and  Sale  from  the  Admiralty  Division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice."  So  runs  the 
preface  of  the  announcement  advertising 
ttie  sale,  which  for  weeks  past  has  been 
published  m  the  shipping  journals,  on  the 
f^a  tic  Exchange,  and  at  Lloyd's.  Let  us 
loilow  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  a  ship 
n-om  the  time  that  she  was  still  flying  the 
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German  flag  until  her  ownership  is  legally 
invested  in  a  British  subject. 

The  steamer  Wilhelm  Franz,  we  will 
assume,  bound  from  Chile  for  Hamburg 
with  a  cargo  of  nitrate,  was'nearing  the 
Channel  when  war  broke  out.  She  was  not 
fitted  with  wireless,  and  so,  unlike  scores  of 
German  vessels,  did  not  receive  orders  from 
the  German  Government  to  run  full  speed 
into  a  neutral  port.  Steadily  she  continued 
her  course  until  a  British  cruiser  hove  in 
sight,  signalled  her  to  stop,  sent  a  party  on 
board  to  examine  her  papers,  and  then  put 
a  prize  crew  on  board  which  took  her  into 
Falmouth. 

Arrived  at  Falmouth,  the  officer  in  charge, 
having  made  an  affidavit  of  the  ship's  papers, 
gave  up  the  care  of  the  ship  to  the 
(Collector  of  Customs,  who  is  the  substitute 
for  the  Marshal  of  the  Court.  These 
preliminary  formalities  completed,  the  ship 
came    within   the    custody   of    the   .Cour'rj.  ' 

H      ^  ' 
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Presently  the  Procurator-General,  as  repre- 
senting the  Crown,  issued  a  writ  against  the 
vessel,  and  in  due  course  the  case  was  heard 
in  the  Prize  Court,  and  the  steamer  was 
condemned  as  a  lawful  prize,  and  ordered  to 
be  appraised  and  sold.  Not  all  the  German 
merchant  steamers  captured  at  sea,  especially 
those  escorted  into  •  overseas  ports,  have  yet 
been  publicly  sold,  because  a  large  number 
have  been  employed  in  British  Government 
setvice. 

The  steamer  having  been  condemned, 
the  Marshal  of  the  Admiralty  placed  the 
appraisement  and  the  sale  of  the  ship  in  the 
hands  of  a  shipbroker.  Appraisement  is  only 
another  name  for  estimate,  and  is  intended 
to;  protect  the  Marshal  from  receiving  an 
inadequate  price.  The  firms  employed  are 
e^^perts  in  valuing  shipping,  and  should  the 
minimum  prices  submitted  not  be  offered  at 
the  sale,  the  ships  w^ould  be  withdrawn  ; 
then,  unless  they  were  sold  privately  for  a 
better  price,  they  would  be  offered  again  at 
the  next  prize  auction. 

But  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  withdrawals 
from  the  sale  w-hich  we  are  now  describing. 
Five  useful  steamers  are  to  be  offered,  and 
the  high  freights  now  ruling  are  proof  that 
bidding  will  be  keen.  In  the  large  -assembly 
are  many  seriously  intent  on  business, 
who  have  already  valued  the  steamers  for 
themselves,  and  have  decided  on  the  prices 
they  are  prepared  to  offer.  But  it  may  well 
happen  that,  on  such  a  day  as  this,  the 
cautious  estimates  will  be  exceeded,  and 
ow^ners  usually  shrewd  will  be  bidding 
against  each  other  figures  far  in  excess  of 
any  they  had  in  mind  when  entering  the 
sale-room.  Yet  such  is  the  buoyant  condition 
of  freights,  that  firms  which  have  paid 
apparently  exorbitant  prices  for  prize 
steamers  have  already  assured  themselves  of 
a  splendid  investment  by  either  chartering 
the  steamers  to  other  owners  for  a  long 
period  at  a  very  profitable  figure,  or  reselling 
them  at  a  handsome  profit. 

At  one  end  of  the  Merchants'  Hall  is  a 
raised  dais  where,  in  the  centre,  armed  with 
his  hammer,  stands  the  auctioneer.  At  qne 
side  of  him  is  his  partner,  and  at  the  other 
his  principal  clerk,  w^ho  mark,  the  bids  as 
they  are  made,  see  that  the  auctioneer  misses 
no  one — for  a  bid  modestly  made  in  a  corner 
of  the  ^  Hall  may  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
on  the  course  of  the  sale — and  generally 
support  the  master  of  the  proceedings. 
When  order  more  or  less  has  been  secured, 
the  auctioneer  announces  what  he  has  the 
lionour  of  selling,  and  then  inquires  if  it  be 


the  msh  of  the  company  that  he  should 
read  the  conditions  of  the  sale.  He  points 
out  that  the  conditions  are  printed  on  the 
bills  which  most  of  those  present  have 
already  in  their  hands,  but  that  he  is 
perfectly  willing  to  read  the  conditions  should 
that  be  the  general  wish.  A  roar  from  all 
parts  of  the  Hall  of  "  Take  them  as  read  !  " 
leaves  tlie  auctioneer  in  no  doubt  that  the 
company  wish  him  to  proceed  with  the  sale, 
since  the  conditions  are  certainly  well  known 
to  all  those  intending  to  bid.  He  reminds 
the  company,  however,  that  only  British 
subjects,  French  citizens,  and  Belgian  subjects 
are  entitled  to  buy  the  steamers.  The  first 
sales  of  steamers  were  open  only  to  British 
subjects,  but,  in  view  of  representations 
made  by  owners  in  France  and  Belgium,  the 
later  sales  w^ere  extended  to  buyers  in  these 
allied  countries.  Finally,  Italian  bidders 
have  been  admitted.  Sales  of  sailing-ships, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  all  been  open, 
not  only  to  buyers  in  this  and  the  allied 
countries,  but  also  to  owners  in  neutral 
countries,  provided  guarantees  were  forth- 
coming that  the  ships  would  not  be 
transferred  to  enemies  of  the  Allies.  The 
market  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  sailing- 
ships  is  very  limited,  especially  now  in  view 
of  the  numerous  openings  for  good  seamen  in 
one  or  other  form  of  naval  activity.  The 
Scandinavian  countries  for  many  years  past 
have  been  frequent  buyers  of  British  ships, 
and,  being  unhampered  by  the  restrictions  of 
the  British  Board  of  Trade,  have  been  able 
to  work  them  more  cheaply  than  British 
firms.  In  Great  Britain  sailing-ships  which 
have  been  lost  of  late  years  have  generally 
been  replaced  by  steamers,  but  some  of  the 
foreign  sailing-ship  ownerships  are  steadily 
maintained.  Not  only  does  this  apply  to 
fleets  owned  in  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  but  to  one  or  two  large  ownerships 
both  in  France  and— before  the  War— in 
Germany. 

The  financial  terms  offered  by  the 
Marshal  of  the  Admiralty  have  undoubtedly 
been  attractive  and  a  factor  in  the  high 
prices  secured.  It  has  been  arranged 
that  part  of  the  purchase-money,  even  up 
to  75  per  cent.,  might  be  left  either  on 
mortgage  of  the  vessel  or,  on  banker's  or 
other  approved  guarantee.  This  amount 
usually  carries  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  per  annum  from  the  day  of  sale, 
payable  half-yearly  on  January  1  and  July  1, 
and  is  to  be  paid  off  by  three'  annual 
instalments,  the  first  of  which  is  due  one 
year  after  delivery  of  the  vessel  to  the  buyer, 
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though  the  latter  has  liberty  to  pay  off  the 
amount  earlier  if  he  so  desires.  Needless  to 
saj,  such  generous  terms  of  credit  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  offered  at  private  sales.  In  the 
last  few  sales  they  have  been  considerably 
modified,  so  as  to  give  the  buyer  the  option 
of  leaving  only  25  per  cent,  on  mortgage  or 
guarantee,  on  which  interest  at  the  rate  of 
G  per  cent.,  instead  of  4  per  cent.,  is  charged. 
Never  can  a  British  shipping  auctioneer 
be  happier  than  when  he  is  offering  a  prize 
vessel  for  sale.     He  knows  that  there  are 


length  and  beam  and  depth.  Her  speed  is 
10  knots.  But  what  is  most  in  her  favour, 
says  the  auctioneer,  with  a  merry  look,  is 
that  she  was  built,  in  1908,  at  a  well-known 
yard  on  the  North-East  Coast  (a  nmnber  of 
the  German  prize  steamers  were  British 
built).  General  applause  endorses  this 
sentimetit. 

"Gentlemen,"  says  the  auctioneer,  "who 
will  make  me  an  offer  for  this  very  fine 
British-built  steamer  ?  "  \ 

"  Fourteen  thousand  pounds  !  "  is  immedi^ 
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In  the  centre  is  Mr.   Ernest   Hartley,  of  Messrs.  J.   A.   Lachlan  <k  Company,   the  auctioneer.     On  the  right  u 

Mr.  J.  A.  Thompson,  a.  partner  in  the  firm.,  and  naval  architect  and  civil  engineer,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 

preservation  of  the  hulls  and  machinery  of  the  prize  ships  as  they  were  brought  into  the  Port  of  London.     On 

the  left  is  Mr.  F.  A.  Wright,  of  the  Admiralty  Registry,  who  represented  the  Marshal  at  the  sale. 


plenty  of  buyers  ready  to  snap  up  the 
property,  and  he  has  the  pride  of  standing 
before  his  fellow  business  men  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Navy,  which  js  indeed  an 
honourable  position.  Moreover,  he  knows 
t-liat  all  the  money  he  beguiles  from  the 
pockets  of  owners  will  go  to  benefit  British 
seamen,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

A  httle  further  introduction,  and  he  is 
ready  to  receive  the  first  offer.  The  Wilhelm 
J^ram,  he  will  say,  is  a  very  desirable  vessel 
^1    2200   tons   gross,   with   such   and   such 


ately  offered,  and  then  bidding  follows  fast 
and  furious,  so  that  the  partner  and  the 
chief  clerk  have  their  work  cut  out  to 
record  all  the  offers.  Once  the  auctioneer 
interposes  to  remark  that  advances  must  be 
in  amounts  each  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
pounds,  but  there  is  no  need  for  that  warning 
at  first.  Advances  of  fifty  pounds  are 
common  until  the  price  has  risen  from 
£14,000  to  £23,500.  Then  the  bidding 
wavers.  £23,525  is  offered,  then  two 
successive  bids  of  twenty-five  pounds  each, 
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MIf.     EDWARD    STANLEY    KOSCOE, 

Admiralty  Registrar.     The  Registrar  is  the  official  head, 

under  the  President,  of  the  Prize  Court  Registry,  in  which 

all  prize  proceedings  are  taken. 

and  afc  £23,575  tlie  auctioneer  threatens  the 
buyers.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  inquires  almost 
pathetically,  "is  this  very  fine  ship  really 
to  go  for  £23,575  ?  "  though  he  knows  in 
his  heart  that  the  price  is  an  extraordinarily 
high  one.  "Very  well,"  he  continues,  since 
no  one  seems  in  a  hurry,  "  once  at  £23,575, 
twice    at    £23,575,    third    and    last    time 

at "     But   before   he   has  finished  the 

sentence,  "  £23,000  !  "  is  called  by  a  bidder 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  the  bidding 
starts  again.  At  £23,700  there  is  a  little 
cheer,  but  the  force  of  the  bidding  has 
clearly  spent  itself.  Only  two  owners  con- 
tinue competing  against  each  other,  and  at 
£23,775  the  steamer  is  sold  to  a  big  man 
sitting  in  the  second  row,  who  receives 
congratulations  from  friends  sitting  round 
about,  and  allows  himself  a  little  contented 
smile.  Though  the  price  is  high,  he  has 
known  quite  w^ell  what  he  was  about,  and  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  purchase. 

Then  two  chronometers  belonging  to  the 
ship  are  offered  separately.  After  first  bids 
of  five  pounds,  they  are  sold  for  thirteen 
pounds  and  fourteen  pounds  ten  shillings 
respectively.    Many  who  had  not  participated 


in  the  bidding  for  the  ship  are  anxious  to 
secure  one  of  these,  probably  to  be  preserved 
as  trophies  of  the  Great  War.  That  must 
be  the  explanation  of  the  keen  bidding  for 
these  instruments  throughout  the  sale  by  one 
or  two  great  shipowners.  The  chronometers 
are  certainly  well  worth  a  place  among  the 
treasures  of  those  whose  interests  are  closely 
bound  up  with  the  sea.  Sixty  years  have 
passed  since  prizes  captured  by  the  British 
Navy  w^ere  offered  at  auction  in  London. 

Three  other  steamers  are  sold,  each  being 
rather  more  valuable  than  the  preceding 
one.  After  each  sale  the  chronometers  are 
bought  at  very  high  prices. 

The  climax  is  reached  when  the  last 
steamer  is  offered — a  really  fine  vessel  of 
5500  tons,  which  the  auctioneer  describes 
as  the  piece  de  resistance.  A  general  laugh 
welcomes  this  sally,  and  the  auctioneer 
improves  the  occasion  by  telling  the  company 
that  they  may  sing  the  Marseillaise.  The 
bidding  for  this  steamer  is  even  keener 
than  that  for  the  smaller  ships,  for  she  is 
obviously  a  most  serviceable  vessel,  and 
could  be  put  to  excellent  use  in  many  trades. 

Then,  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned, 
the  proceedings  close  with  three  ^  cheers 
for  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  singing  of  the 
National  Anthem.  The  great  majority  of 
the  company — including  those  who  had  bid 
unsuccessfully — stream?  out  of  the  Hall  and 
back  on  to  the  floor  of  the  Baltic  Exchange 
upstairs,  or  make  their  way  to  their  offices 
in  neighbouring  courts  and  buildings, 
discussing,  as  they  go,  the  high  prices  paid 
and  the  justification  for  thfem.  Only  the 
actual  buyers  remain,  and  a  few  journalists 
who  were  busy  taking  rapid  notes  of  the 
proceedings.  The  buyers  are  introduced  to 
the  Admiralty  Marshal,  sign  the  contracts, 
and  draw  their  cheques  for  the  deposit  of 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  purchase-money.  The 
journalists  inquire  the  names  of  the  buyers 
from  the  auctioneer's  clerk,  and,  primed 
with  all  information,  hurry  away  to  WTite 
up  their  "copy"  for  the  later  editions  of 
the  evening  papers  and  the  dailies  and  the 
shipping  journals.  Finally  the  auctioneer 
and  his  staff  leave  for  his  office,  a  fe^f  yards 
away,  and  the  Merchants'  Hall  is  closed  for 
the  day  until  the  cleaners  shall  arrive  and 
remove  all  traces  —  including  tobacco  ash, 
for  an  auction  is  one  of  the  few  business 
occasions  on  which  smoking  is  customary — of 
the  use  to  which  the  Hall  has  just  been  put. 

Down  to  the  date  of  sending  this  article 
to  press  twenty-one  sales  of  prize  vessels 
have  been  held  in  London,  at  which  thirteen 
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steamers,  a  steam  yacht,  a  steam  trawler, 
and  twentj-eiglit  sailing-ships  were  gold. 
One  ship  —  the  Excelsior  —  was  sold  in 
Liverpool.  The  total  amount  realised  at  all 
the  sales  was  £544,330. 

The  dates  of  the  sales,  names  of  vessels, 
gross  tonnage,  and  the  prices  realised,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  Steamers  are 
distinguished  from  saihng  -  ships  by  the 
letter  (s). 


Date. 


1914 
Dec.      1 

„  1 
1 
1 
3 

„       3 

„       3 

3 

„       9 

„     18 
„     22 
„     22 
1915 
Jan.      5 

M  5 

„       5 

„       5 

5 

n  6 

„  6 

„  14 

„  14 

„  14 

n        14 

„     17 

Feb.    10 

„     10 

March  3 

»       3 

„     14 

„     14 

April  15 

„     15 

»     15 

May   18 

June  22 

Sept.    7 

M         9 

Nov.  10 
Dec.     7 

1916 
Feb.    17 

„     28 
April    4 


Name. 


Else  . 

Bolivar 

Gerhard 

Theodor 

Johanna 

Erica 

Neptun 

Frido 

Berlin 

Perkeo 

Goldbek 

Roland 

Ossa  . 

Mowe 


aux.  screw) 


Ulla  Boog  (s)  . 
Marie  Glaeser  (s) 
Franz  Horn  (s) 
Nauta  (s) 
Schlesien  (s) 
Caracas  (aux.  screw) 
Wilhelm  Behrens  (s) 
Fritz  ... 
Orlanda 
Orlona  . 
Heligoland  .  . 
Excelsior  . 
Cari  .... 
Brandenburg  . 
Bimbashi  Riza  Bey  (i 
Viganella  . 
Urania  . 
Melpomone . 
Ponape  .  .  . 
Ulrich    .      .      . 


Heinz     . 
Concadoro  (s)    . 
Emil(s).     .      . 
Hans  Woermann  {\ 
Maracas  (s) 
Oriental  (sy)      . 

Polkerris  (s) 
Sennegambia  (s) 
Sonntag  (s.  trawler) 


Total  value 


Tonnage. 


223 

267 

166 

209 

223 

167 

197 

70 

62 

3,609 

2,630 

1,377 

1,941 

70 

1,698 
1,317 
1,314 
1,137 
5,536 

503 
1,259 
2,191 
2,185 
1,813 

247 

1,304 

1,993 

79 

1,401 

841 
3,265 
1,784 
2,318 
2,335 
3,046 
2,224 
1,793 
2,991 
4,059 
2,925 

372 

943 

3,780 

156 


Price. 

1,125 

2,425 

800 

500 

1,510 

1,880 

370 

330 

210 

12,200 

6,900 

1,000 

7,025 

450 

23,150 

18,225 

11,600 

12,550 

65,200 

4,950 

11,550 

8,000 

7,050 

8,000 

1,670 

1,410 

3,500 

750 

13,050 

3,500 

16,500 

6,250 

14,550 

10,650 

8,700 

11,150 

16,100 

58,300 

36,200 

30,000 

4,500 

26,000 

73,000 

2,550 


£544,330 


.  Of  the  vessels  enumerated  above,  only 
SIX— the  German  ship  Heinz,  the  Austrian 
^^^'<i\mY  Concadoro,  and  the  German  steamers 
J^mil^  Hans  Woermann,  Polherris  and  Senne- 
gambia—vi^VQ  sold  bj  order  of  the  Overseas 


Prize  Disposal  Committee,  the  rest  having 
been  offered  under  instructions  from  the 
Admiralty  Marshal.  The  Heinz  was  captured 
at  sea  and  taken  into  Cape  Town  while 
eighty-six  days  out  from  Cardiff  in  coal,  and 
the  Concadoro  was  captured  at  Port  Sudan 
and  taken  to  Alexandria.  This  steamer  was 
built  at  Sunderland  in  1888,  as  the  Umlazi, 
for  Messrs.  BuUard,  King  &  Company's 
African  service,  and  was  sold  two  years  ago 
to  a  firm  at  Trieste  for  £5700.  The  fact 
that  nearly  three  times  as  much  was  paid  for 
her  last  June  by  a  British  buyer  strikingly 
illustrates  the  shipping  position. 

The  largest  steamer  sold  was,  it  will  be 
seen,  tbe  Schlesien,  a  Norddeutscher  Lloyd 
liner  of  5536  tons,  Avhich,  while  bound 
from  Sydney  for  Bremen,  was  captured  by 
H.M.S.  Vindictive  and  taken  into  Plymouth. 
She  was  sold  for  £65,200,  and  was  afterwards 
resold  for  £120,000. 

The  largest  ship  sold  was  the  Perheo,  an 
oil-tank    barque   of    3609    tons,   originally 
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known  as  the  Brilliant,  which  was  bouo-ht 
shortly  before  the  War  by  P.  Laeisz^of 
Hamburg,  and  was  captured  by  H.M.S. 
Zulu  and  taken  into  Dover.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Ferkeo  was  flying  the 
Union  Jack  at  the  peak  of  her  gaff,  she 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  warship,  which, 
when  the  order  to  heave  to  was  disregarded, 
sent  a  shot  through  her  main  topsail. 
As  the  Norwegian  barque  Bell  she  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk  last  month.  The  same 
owner's  barque  Po7iape  was  captured  and 
sold  as  a  prize  ship.  The  ownership,  which 
has  traded  mainly  between  Hamburg  and 
South  America,  was  for  many  years  favour- 
ably known  by  shipping  men  for  its  regularity 
of  service,  though  in  recent  times  it  has 
come  before  the  public  by  reason  of  the  loss 
of  the  5000  -  ton  barque  Preussen  in  the 
Channel  in  November,  1910,  after  collision 
with  the  railway  steamer  Brighton,  and  the 
loss  of  the  Pisagua  after  collision  with 
the  P.  &  0.  liner  Oceana  ofe  Beachy  Head 
in  January,  1912.  The  little  ship  Viganella, 
when  captured,  was  bound  from  Nicaragua 
for  Hamburg  with  khaki  dye— a  cargo  which 
was  diverted  very  opportunely  to  a  British 
port. 

The  BimbasM  Riza  Bey  is  another  in- 
teresting vessel.  She  was  for  many  years 
employed,  as  the  Lady  Martin,  in  the  British 
and  Irish  Steam  Packet  Company's  coasting 
service,  and  was  well  known  to  many 
tourists.  A  "  miniature  liner,"  she  was  sold 
to  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Steamship  Company, 
and  was  refitted  for  Mohammedan  passenger 
requirements,  but  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
Turkey  prevented  her  passing  into  Ottoman  • 
hands.  She  was  sold  in  1914  for  £13,000, 
was  bought  back  at  the  prize  auction  by 
her  original  owners  for  fifty  pounds  more, 
and  has  reverted  to  her  original  name. 

The  steamer  Maracas,  sold  on  November  10, 
1915,  for  £30,000,  had  an  American  register. 
She  was  built  in  1887  as  the  British  steamer 
Carmarthenshire,  and  was  lately  owned  by 
the  New  York  Transatlantic  Steamship 
Company.  The  last  sale  of  1915  was  that 
of  the  steam  yacht  Oriental,  lately  the 
property  of  a  Hungarian  subject,  which  was 
sold,  after  the  exclusion  of  certain  personal 
belongings,  such  as  linen  and  plate  not 
marked  with  the  yacht's  name,  for  £4500. 

Most  of  the  vessels  bought  have  been 
renamed.  Scandinavian  buyers  of  saihng- 
ships  have  also  renamed  their  acquisitions. 

The  Hans  Woermann,  sold  on  September  9, 
was  one   of    the   Woermann    Line    vessels 


captured  in  the  Cameroon  Kiver  by  H.M.S. 
GumherJand,  Other  Woermann  liners  then 
captured  which  have  not  yet  been  sold  were 
the  Paul  Woerma?in,  Henriette  Woermann, 
Aline  Woerma?in,  Jeanmite  Woermann,  and 
Arnfried,  Max  Brock,  and  Renata  Arnsinck. 
Another  notable  absentee  from  the  sales  was 
the  Hamburg-Amerika  liner  Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie,  of  8689  tons,  which  had  to  put  into 
Falmouth  while  bound  from  New  York  for 
.  Hamburg,  and  was  seized  there.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  she  has  since  been  employed 
to  very  good  purpose  by  the  Government. 

The  first  sale  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Hartley,  of  the  firm  of  Lachlan  &  Company, 
which  sold  prize  ships  captured  during  the 
Crimean  War,  and  the  ivory  hammer  used 
in  1855  was  presented  by  the  firm  to  Mr. 
H.  W.  Lovell,  the  Marshal  of  the  Admiralty, 
at  the  sale  on  December  1,  1914.  The  first 
vessel  sold  was  the  steel  three-masted 
schooner  Else,  described  in  Lloyd's  Register 
book  as  the  first  prize.  The  other  sales 
have  been  conducted  by  this  firm  or  by 
Messrs.  C.  W.  Kellock  &  Company,  of  London 
and  Liverpool. 

All  the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  and  of  the 
sales  of  contraband  goods,  form  a  poundage 
fund   in   which    the   Navy   will   ultimately 
participate.     The  knowledge  that  the  British 
seamen  would  benefit  undoubtedly  stimulated 
buying  at  the  sales.     The  creation   of  the 
fund    is    a    departure    from     the    practice 
followed  in  the  naval  wars  of  long  ago,  when 
prize  money  was  distributed  among  the  men 
of  the  ships  which  actually  made  the  captures. 
But  obviously  distribution  among  the  whole 
Fleet   would,   under  present  conditions  of 
warfare,  be  a  fairer  method,  since  it  was  the 
pressure  exercised  by  the  whole  Navy  which 
made  captures  by  individual  ships  practicable. 
Had  the  Grand  Fleet  not  been  containing 
the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  in  port,  the 
patrol    work    of    the    British    cruisers    in 
the  Channel  would  have  been  less  effective. 
The  prize  sales  of  England  are  one  indication 
of  the  command  of  the  seas  secured  by  the 
British  Navy,   but    to   appreciate  the  full 
effect  of  that  work  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind,  besides  the  isolation  of   the  German 
Navy,  the  capture  at  sea  of  many  vessels 
which   have   not  yet  been   sold,   the   large 
number  of    enemy  ships  seized  in  British 
ports  at   the   outbreak  of  war,   the   hiding 
of    a    great    proportion    of    the     German 
mercantile  marine  in  German  ports,  and  the 
refuge  sought  by  scores  of  fine  German  liners 
in  neutral  ports  throughout  the  world. 


SENTIMENT 


By  WILLIAM  CAINE 

Illustrated  by  Dudley  Hardy 


GTAVIUS    HILL 

came    out    of    the 

trance    into   which 

prolonged    contem- 

plation  of  the 

loveliest    piece     of 

sculpture      in 

C  h  e  1  s  e  a» — ^h  e 

had     just     made 

it — had    plunged 

him. 

Someone  was  knocking  at  the  door. 

Now,  excluding   the  postman,  there  are 

three  classes  of  people  who  habitually  knock 

at    the    doors    of    very    poor    sculptors : 

(1)    friends,    which    comprises    patrons — 

gladly     comprises      them ;      (2)     models ; 

(3)    duns.      Of    these,    only    the    first    is 

welcome,    for    models    are     a    temptation 

which  of  necessity  must   be  resisted,  and 

there  is  nothing    more   disagreeable    than 

resisting    temptation.       The    objections  to 

the  third  class  need  not  be  elaborated. 

It  is,  therefore,  two  to  one  that  the  door 
of  such  a  sculptor,  on  being  opened,  will 
disclose  something  that  were  better  unseen. 
Of  all  this  Octavius  had  been  just  long 
enough  in  possession  of  a  studio  to  be  aware. 
Therefore  he  did  not  move  ;  for  a  friend — 
unless  he  be  a  patron — is  not  easily 
discouraged,  since  he  expects  and  under- 
stands hesitation,  and  will  knock  again  and 
almost  certainly  declare  his  name;  whereas 
a  model  will  not  persist  long,  having  his  or 
her  bread  to  earn,  and  not  too  much  time 
to  earn  it  in  ;  while  a  dun,  though  he  may 
persist,  will  not  announce  himself. 
Octavius,  therefore,  waited. 
The  knock  was  repeated,  but  no  voice" 
spoke.  Yet  was  it  not  the  knock  of  a  dun. 
There  was  no  anger  in  it.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  as  friendly  a  knock  as  could  be — 
persuasive.  Again  it  sounded  upon  the 
door. 

The  curiosity  of   Octavius   was  aroused. 
He  opened  cautiously,  and   found  himself 


face  to  face  with  a  middle-aged  gentleman 
with  whose  features  he  seemed  to  have  some 
faint  previous  acquaintance. 

The  visitor  was  dressed  in  a  trim  grey 
suit,  he  wore  a  round,  flat  felt  hat  on  his 
head,  his  linen  was  spotless,  and  his  boots 
were  shiny.  He  smoked  a  long,  rich-looking 
cigar,  and  his  large,  clean-shaven  face  was 
expanded  by  an  amiable  smile.  Neither  a 
friend,  nor  a  model,  nor  a  dun. 

But  "  friends  "  comprises  "  patrons." 

"  Come  in,"  said  Octavius. 

The  stranger  profited  by  the  invitation. 
Once  indoors,  he  turned  and  held  out  his 
hand.     "  Shake  !  "  he  said. 

An  American.  Some  Americans  buy 
statuary. 

Octavius  accepted  the  hand,  pressed  it 
warmly. 

"  Come  further  in,"  he  said. 

The  other  stayed  where  he  was.  "  Mr. 
Octavius  Hill,"  he  announced.  Octavius 
bowed  in  his  best  manner.  "I'm  your 
Uncle  Cuthbert,"  he  was  informed. 

Not  an  American.  A  person  who  had 
gone  to  America  twenty  years  earlier.  His 
paternal  uncle,  Cuthbert  Hill. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Octavius.  "  I've  seen  your 
photograph  in  my  mother's  album."  He 
betrayed  not  the  slightest  surprise.  The 
world  could  no  longer  astonish  Octavius, 
because  he  was  only  twenty-three  years  old. 
"  I  thought  you  seemed  familiar,"  he  added. 
"  And  so  you've  come  back." 

"That's  so,"  said  his  Uncle  Cuthbert. 
"  Nephew,  I  do  not  find  things  as  I  had 
hoped  to  find  them.  Your  dear  mother 
gone ;  your  poor  father  passed  on  ;  the  old 
home,  the  family  business  sold ;  the 
old  sawmill  run  by  a  crowd  of  perfect 
strangers." 

"  Yes,"  said  Octavius,  "  that's  so."  Quite 
unconsciously  he  imitated  his  uncle. 
His  uncle  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
circumstance. 

"  Nephew "  he  said. 


Copyriijht,  1916,  by  William  Caine,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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"  Won't  joii  call  me  Octavius  ? ''  Mr. 
'Hill,  junior,  entreated. 

"  Sure,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  senior.  "  I  prefer 
it.  But  IVe  lived  over  there  " — he  jerked 
his  head  backwards,  though  he  faced  due 
west — "long  enough  to  forget  a  whole 
bunch  of  things  like  that.  They  told  me," 
he  went  on,  "  at  the  dear  old  Eectory  where 
to  find  you.  Little  Gwennie  Rogers  has 
shot  up  some." 

"  Sure,"  said  Octavius. 

"  She  was  one  year  old  when  I  saw  her 
last,"  said  his  uncle.     "  You  were  three." 

"  So  I  was,"  said  Octavius. 

"  She  is  a  peach." 

*'  She  is  a  nectarine,"  said  Octavius. 
"  Between  the  fruits  there  is  no  comparison 
whatever.  Did  she  tell  you  that  we  are 
engaged  to  be  married.  Uncle  Cuthbert  ?  " 

"  She  did,  and  I  was  very  pleased  to  know 
it.  I  am  not  a  marrying  man,  but  I  wish 
the  family  name  to  continue.  It  is  my 
greatest  satisfaction  that  I  have  done  a  little 
to  increase  its  fame." 

"  Have  you  ? "  said  Octavius  politely. 
"  How  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  care  for  the  theatre,  I  see," 
said  his  uncle. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  assure  you,"  said 
Octavius.  "  I  am  devoted  to  it.  Great 
Heavens,"  he  cried,  "  you  aren't  the 
American  dramatist  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  other,  with  a  smile,  "  if 
I .  am  not,  I  should  be  interested  to  hear 
who  is." 

"  Well,  I'm  dashed  ! "  said  Octavius. 
"  And  a  rather  unusual  name,  too  !  How 
the  devil  do  you  suppose  I  never  came  to 
imagine  that  it  might  be  you  ?  " 

"It's  not  your  fault,"  said  his  uncle. 
"  It's  in  your  blood,  sonny.  It  was  an 
article  of  family  belief  that  I  couldn't 
possibly  ever  do  anything  worth  while.  I 
didn't  care  about  sawing  wood,  you  see.  Of 
course  you  never  connected  that  name  with 
your  uncle.  But,  say,  the  family  was 
wrong  the  very  first  way,  don't  you  think  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Octavius  reflectively. 
"  I  know  nothing  about  your  plays,  except 
that  they're  exceedingly  successful  in 
America.  But  that  proves  nothing,  I 
mean,  as  to  whether  you've  done  anything 
worth  while  yet  or  not.  Success  in  America," 
he  pronounced,  with  the  sententiousness  of 
youth,  "  or  in  England,  for  that  matter,  or 
anywhere  else,  is  the  last  criterion  that 
should  be  applied  when  we  are  judging  the 
value  of  artistic  work — the  very  last." 

"I    like    that,"    said    Cuthbert.      "He 


knows  I'm  rich,  and  he  doesn't  kow-tow. 
I  like  that  very  much." 

"  Do  you  indeed  ?  "  said  Octavius  hotly. 
"May  I  ask  why  you  should  suppose  me 
likely  to  kow-tow  to  your  confounded 
money  ?  " 

"  If,"  said  Cuthbert,  "  you'd  been  rich  as 
long  as  I  have,  my  boy,  you  wouldn't  ask 
me  that.     But  I  apologise." 

"  Oh,  no,"  cried  Octavius  remorsefully, 
"  don't  do  that,  please.  I  was  extremely 
rude.  But  I  have  a  foolish  temper,  and, 
you  see,  I'm  very  poor,  and  pride  is  the 
poor  man's  only  possession  that  can't  be 
taken  away  from  him." 

"  I've  seen  that  happen,  too,"  said 
Cuthbert,  "  But  I  didn't  come  here  to  talk 
about  pride.  I  came  to  ask  you  if  I  couldn't, 
perhaps,  do  something  for  you.  What  did 
your  father  leave  you,  for  instance,  if  you 
don't  mind  telling  me." 

"  I  have  eighty  pounds  a  year,"  said 
Octavius.  "  And  why  should  I  mind  telling 
you  ?  It's  hardly  enough  to  be  ashamed  of, 
is  it  ?  " 

"  No  artist,"  said  Cuthbert,  sententious  in 
his  turn,  for  he  was  a  little  puzzled — "  no 
artist  need  be  ashamed  of  being  poor." 

"You  misunderstand  me,  uncle.  I  said 
it  wasn't  enough  to  be  ashamed  of.  How 
much  have  you  to  be  ashamed  of  ?  " 

"  It's  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  hundred 
thousand  a  year,"  said  his  uncle. 

"  Not  pounds  ? "  exclaimed  Octavius. 
"  Don't  say  it's  pounds  !  " 

"  Dollars,"  said  the  other. 

"  Twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  !  "  said 
Octavius.  "  My  poor  uncle !  I  am  truly 
sorry  to  hear  this.  Hell  gapes  for  you, 
quite  obviously." 

Cuthbert  laughed.  "  I'm  chancing  it," 
he  said.  "Meanwhile,  earth  seems  pretty 
good  to  me.     And  now,  nephew " 

"Octavius."' 

"Your  pardon.  And  so,  Octavius,  let's 
get  down  to  business." 

"  You  don't  want  me  to  do  a  bust  of 
you  ?  "  cried  Octavius. 

"  Why,"  said  Cuthbert,  "  I  hadn't  thought 
.of  it,  but " 

"And,"  said  Octavius,  "/couldn't  think 
of  it.  Your  face  says  nothing  to  me.  but 
*  Uncle  Cuthbert.'  It's  not  a  bad  face,  but 
there's  no  kind  of  form  in  it.  It's  just  a 
face  —  a  good,  workable  arrangement  of 
features.  It  enables  you  to  eat,  see,  smell, 
hear,  and  be  recognised  in  the  street,  but 
for  a  sculptor  it  simply  doesn't  exist.  As  a 
sculptor  I  reject  your  face  entirely,  but  as 
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jour  nephew  I  find  it  a  most  tolerable  one. 
It's  just  the  face  for  a  rich  uncle." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Cuthbert.  "You're 
very  candid.  But  I  like  you.  By  gee,  I 
do  !  You're  an  independent  young  man, 
and  I  like  independence,  and  I'm  going  to 
give  you  a  boost." 

"  that's  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Octavius 
politely.     "  What  is  a  boost  ?  " 

"  A  leg-up  on  the  Ladder  of  Fame,"  said 
Cuthbert,  speaking  in  capitals.  "A  shove 
behind  along  the  Path  to  Glory,  a " 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  Octavius,  "  making 
all  possible  allowances  for  your  good  in- 
tentions, will  you  tell  me  how  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  do  anything  of  the  sort  ?  You 
are  an  artist  yourself— at  least,  I  am  prepared 
to  assume  as  much,  in  spite  of  your  great 
success.  For  the  sake  of  argument  I  will 
give  you  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Very 
well,  you  are  an  artist ;  and  I  ask  you,  as 
an  artist,  to  whom  can  an  artist  look  for 
assistance  of  the  kind  you  mention,  if  it  is 
not  to  himself  ?  " 

"I  was  thinking,"  said  Cuthbert  slowly, 
"of  allowing  you  five  hundred  a  year- 
pounds,  not  dollars." 

"Such  kindness  to  one  who  is  almost 
a  total  stranger  is  overwhelming,"  said 
Octavius  ;  "  but  if  it  were  an  income  of  five 
thousand  golden  eagles  that  you  proposed  to 
give  me,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  advance 
me  an  inch  along  the  Path  to  Glory.  Only 
these  ten  fingers  of  mine  and  what  lies 
behind  my  forehead  can  do  that,  my  dear 
uncle." 

"  That,"  said  Cuthbert,  with  a  smile,  "  is 
the  way  Youth  looks  at  it.  You  can  still 
assimilate  cheap  lunches  without  discomfort." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Octavius  stiffly,  "  that 
IS  the  way  Art  looks  at  it." 

"For  instance,"  said  Cuthbert,  "this 
money  would  enable  you  to  marry  that  sweet 
girl." 

"Yes,"  said  Octavius  reflectively,  "it 
would  do  that.  That  is  perfectly  true.  It 
would  also  enable  me  to  take  a  much  better 
studio  and  run  a  motor-bicycle,  with  trailer 
attached.  It  would  also,  almost  certainly, 
result  in  my  never  doing  another  stroke  of 
decent  work  in  my  life.  I  know  myself  to 
tK3  a  very  lazy  man.  I  should,  perhaps,  for  a 
time  dream  statues  ;  but  the  motor-bicycle 
would  need  exercise  everj  day,  and  I  should 
never  handle  clay  seriously  again.  Motor- 
»icycles  do  not  run  on  the  Path  to  Glorv, 
.fif  Cuthbert.  It's  too  rocky  for  them.'' 
>ee  here,  Octavius,"  said  his  uncle 
patiently,  "what  you  say  is  very  noble,  and. 


if  we  were  all  disembodied  spirits,  I  should 
have  nothing  to  put  against  it.  But  I  don't 
want  to  see  my  family  extinguished.  You 
and  I  are  the  only  members  of  it  left  alive, 
and  it's  up  to  us  to  keep  it  going." 

"  But,"  cried  Octavius, "  with  your  colossal 
income  you  could  afford  a  harem.  Go 
ahead !  I  promise  you  my  blessing  on  your 
endeavours." 

"  Nephew "  said  Cuthbert. 

"  Octavius." 

"Octavius,"  his  uncle  amended,  "I  told 
you  I  was  not  a  marrying  man.  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  why.  It's  because  the  mother 
of  the  girl  you  mean  to  marry  married  the 
Rector  of  our  home  parish.  That's  also  why 
I  went  to  America.  It  wasn't  altogether 
that  I  couldn't  stand  for  the  wood-sawing 
business." 

The  deep  emotion  in  his  voice  affected 
even  Octavius,  who  for  a  moment  did  not 
speak. 

"  I  see,"  he  said  at  last,  and  held  out  his 
hand.  "  Poor  Uncle  Cuthbert !  "  he  said. 
"  I'm  sorry.  I  couldn't  know,  of  course." 
Cuthbert  took  the  hand  and  squeezed  it. 
"  Thank  you,"  he  said.  "  Thank  you  very 
much,  nephew"— and  this  time  Octavius 
passed  it. 

"x\nd  so,"  Cuthbert  resumed,  "you 
understand  now  why  I  want  you  to  let  me 
do  this  thing.  I  don't  only  want  to  see 
you  happy ;  I  want  to  see  her  child  happy. 
Don't  you  ? "  ^'^ 

Octavius  had  by  this  time  recovered  himself 
a  little.  "  Uncle  Cuthbert,"  he  said,  "  you 
are  an  insidious  devil,  and  you  have  attacked 
me  in  my  only  weak  place.  I  will  admit 
that  the  prospect  of  waiting  for,  perhaps,  ten 
years  has  been  a  horrible  one.  A  sculptor 
with  eighty  pounds  a  year  has  no  business 
even  to  look  at  a  woman— honourably,  I  mean 
—unless  she  be  a  model.  Heaven  knows, 
I  am  no  St.  Anthony,  and  I  would  have  done 
better  to  keep  away  from  the  Rectory  and  its 
infernal  shady  garden  in  the  evenings  of  this 
summer.  I  am,  as  an  artist,  very  much  to 
blame;  but  the  mischief  is  done,  and,  as 
a  man,  I  glory  in  the  fact.  Eighty  pounds  a 
year  is  all  very  well  for  me,  but  Gwennie  is 
not  a  charwoman,  and  to  marry  we  should 
need  at  least  double.  Since  I  took  this 
studio,  six  months  ago,  I  have  made  precisely 
nothing,  and  however  long  that  rate  of 
earning  is  kept  up,  and  however  often  it  is 
doubled  upon  itself  year  by  year,  it  will  never 
amount  to  very  much  in  the  way  of  providing 
beef -steaks  for  two.  In  a  word,  my  prospects 
are  of  the  blackest  character,  and  cutting  my 
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throat  often  presents  itself  to  me  as  a 
delightful  alternative  to  their  contemplation. 
Let  us,  then,  compromise.  Assure  me  another 
eighty  pounds  a  year,  and  I  am  your  man. 
But  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of 
your  five  hundreds.  That  way  not  Glory, 
but  Perdition  lies." 

Cuthbert  grinned  approvingly.  "  You  are 
a  good  boy,  Octavius,"  he  said.  "I  like 
your  spirit.  I  understand,  of  course,  that 
this  is  a  favour  you  are  doing  me." 

Octavius  made  a  deprecating  gesture. 
"  Oh,  no,"  he  said.  "  Favours  be  hanged,  you 
know  !  It's  a  fair  bargain.  You  give  up  most 
of  your  generosity  :  /  swallow  most  of  my 
principles.  You  see  the  family  re-established, 
though  what  it's  ever  done  that  you 
should  be  so  careful  of  it,  I  can't  discover  : 
/  see  Gwennie  married  and  happy,  and  taken 
at  last  from  the  semi-death  of  a  country 
parsonage  to  share  the  splendid  existence  of 
a  struggling  sculptor.  But,"  he  cried,  a 
sudden  thought  inflaming  his  eye,  "none 
of  your  tricks,  you  know.  None  of  your  fat 
cheques  as  wedding-presents.  If  you  dare 
to  give  us  more  than  a  plated  butter-dish, 
I'll  call  it  all  off  ;  yes,  though  the  banns 
have  been  published  fifty  times  over  ;  yes, 
though  the  officiating  clergy  should  be 
putting  on  their  surplices." 

"  Oh,"  said  Cuthbert,  "  I'll  be  good." 

"  Then,"  said  Octavius,  "  come  and  have 
lunch  at  little  Poloni's.  It'll  kill  you,  I 
expect,  but  since  you  have  destroyed  all 
my  chances  of  working  to-day,  you  owe  me 
the  satisfaction  of  standing  you  a  meal." 

"  Can't  be  done,"  said  Cuthbert.  "  I  must 
get  right  back  to  the  theatre." 

"  The  theatre  !  "  cried  Octavius.  "  Why, 
of  course  !  You've  come  to .  England  to 
produce  that  play  of  yours — what's  it's 
name  ?  '  Julia  Goes,'  isn't  it  ?  I  saw  a 
par  about  you  and  it  in  The  Referee  on 
Sunday.  And,  by  George,  you're  opening 
to-night !  So  you  are  !  By  Jove,  I  must 
be  at  that  I  Look  for  me  in  the  front  row 
of  the  gallery." 

Cuthbert  took  a  small  envelope  out  of  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  his  nephew.  "  It's 
a  box,"  he  said. 

"A  box  !"  cried  Octavius.  "Oh,  a  box 
be  hanged,  my  dear  sir  !  Do  you  think 
I've  *got  any  evening  dress  clothes  here? 
I've  a  ticket  for  them  somewhere,  but,  of 
course,  they're  perfectly  unrealisahle.  It's 
your  gallery  for  me." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Cuthbert,  humouring 
him,  "just  as  you  like,  nephew " 

"Octavius," 


"As  you  say,  Octavius.  But  you'll  have 
supper  with  me  after  the  show,  won't  you  ? 
I'll  be  a  bit  too  busy  for  dinner  to-night." 

"  I  should  think  you  would,"  said  Octavius. 
"  And,  by  the  way,  what  the  devil  are  you 
doing  out  in  Chelsea  now  ?  You  ought  to 
be  at  your  theatre  —  which  is  it  —  the 
Bracegirdle,  isn't  it  ?  Yes,  it  is.  But  that 
doesn't  matter.  You  ought  to  be  working 
there,  rehearsing,  not  loafing  here^  seducing 
me  to  accept  your  abominable  offers  of  a 
fattd^d  happiness.  Aren't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself  ?  Call  yourself  a  playwright !  By 
George,"  he  cried,  walking  agitatedly  about 
the  studio,  "  it's  monstrous  !  "  

"  If  you'd  had  twenty-three  of  your  plays 
produced,  and  twenty-one  of  them  successes," 
said  his  uncle  calmly,  "you'd  be  apt  to 
know  that  by  the  time  a  play  gets  to  within 
seven  hours  of  production  it's  a  shade  too 
late  to  do  anything  with  it.  And  I  haven't 
rehearsed  this  play  at  all.  I  only  landed  in 
England  yesterday.  I  got  a  dose  of  grippe 
that  kept  me  a  month  in  New  York.  I  only 
got  away  just  in  time.  So  I'm  not  going 
back  to  rehearse.  I've  got  to  talk  business 
with  some  men.  ^  Now  I've  broken  into 
England  at  last ^" 

"  Y'es,"  said  Octavius,  "  that's  odd,  too. 
Why  haven't  you  been  produced  over  here 
before  ?  Twenty-one  successes  in  America  ! 
I  should  have  thought  they'd  have  wanted 
to  give  you  a  spin  in  London  before  this." 

"They  have,"  said  Cuthbert,  "but  I 
w^ouldn't  do  it.  I  knew  I'd  have  to  come 
over  and— well,  I  wasn't  ready  for  that. 
It's  the  same  old  story,  nephew — that 
mother  of  Gwennie's.  But  she's  been  dead 
three  years  now,  and  this  winter  I  reckoned 
I  could  face  up  to  it  at  last.  Besides,  I  just 
had  to  get  next  to  my  only  nephew." 

"I  see,"  said  Octavius  gently,  "J  see. 
Well,"  he  went  on,  shaking  off  the  weakening 
impression,  "  I'll  take  you  to  the  King's 
Road,  at  any  rate,  and  put  you  in  your  taxi. 
Where  shall  we  sup  ?  " 

II. 

Hts  ears  still  ringing  with  the  thunderous 
plaudits  of  the  multitude,  his  shoulder  still 
sore  with  the  enthusiastic  blows  of 
congratulators,  his  eyes  still  blinking  from 
the  dazzling  effect  of  the  last  smile  which  his 
leading  lady  had  bestowed  upon  him,  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Hill  left  the  theatre  and  took  his 
solitary  way  across  the  Strand  to  the  Savoy 
Hotel.  He  had  declined  all  invitations  to 
supper.  "  I  never  keep  it  up  with  the  boys," 
be  bad  said,  and  quite  truly,  "on   a  first 
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night.  Nor  with  the  girls,  either,"  he  had 
added  gallantly  to  the  leading  lady,  whose 
age  was  thirty-six.  "  I  am  going  right  back 
to  my  hotel  to  eat  a  poached  egg,  and  then 
I'm  going  to  sleep  like  a  tree  till  I  can't 


Veuve  Clicquot.  But  a  playwright,  like  other 
producers  of  fiction,  may  be  allowed  a  little 
latitude  in  his  verbal  presentation  of  facts. 

He   entered    the    lift    and    was    carried 
obsequiously  to  the  first  floor.     The  lift  boy 


"'I'm  going  to  give  you  a  boost.' 


Sleep  any  longer."     And  with  that  he  had 
lett  them  all  whistling  for  cabs. 

His  poached  egg  story  was  rather  a  fiction. 
J-lie  supper  which  awaited  him  had  been 
conceived  upon  much  more  sumptuous  lines, 
us  menu  contained  such  items  as  oysters, 
lobster  Newburg,  wild  duck  a  la  presse,  and 


hurried  across  the  passage  and  flung  wide 
the  portal  of  private  suite  Number  Eight. 
Cuthbert  entered,  and  the  door  closed  upon 
him. 

He  passed  into  the  dining-room.  The 
first  object  which  met  his  gaze  was  a  table 
laid  for  two,  and  glittering,  under  the  soft 
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influence  of  electric  candles,  with  highly- 
polished  glass  and  china.  An  immense 
plate  containing  many  dozens  of  oysters  was 
there,  and  each  cover  was  flanked  by  a 
ohampagne  bottle.  Above  these  things,  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  splendid  apartment's 
outlying  regions,  the  pale  face  of  his  nephew 
glimmered,  motionless.  He  lay  buried  in  a 
vast  chair,  his  arms  dropped  along  its  arms, 
his  legs  thrust  out  at  full  length.  His  hair 
was  wildly  touselled,  and  his  eyes  glared 
strangely.     He  was  the  picture  of  dejection. 

"  Well,  neph— Octavius,"  said  Cuthbert 
cheerily,  as  he  laid  his  hat  and  coat  on  a 
chair  and  rang  the  bell.  "How's  the 
appetite  ?  " 
'  A  hollow  voice  answered  him  from  the 
shades — 

"  Gone." 

"  Heaven  help  us ! "  cried  Cuthbert. 
"  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

Octavius,  with  an  incredible  exercise  of 
agility,  was  in  one  movement  on  his  feet. 

"  What  a  ghastly  play  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
**  What  an  appalling  play  !  What  a  perfectly 
shameful  play  ! "  He  raised  his  arms  high 
into  the  air.  "  And  they  applauded  it ! 
They  ate  it,  bones  and  beak  I  At  the  end 
of  each  act  they  opened  their  silly  mouths 
and  asked  for  more.  Asked  ?  They  grovelled 
for  it !  What  a  sickening  exhibition  !  What 
a  loathsome  example  of  public  depravity  ! 
And  who  feeds  this  stuff  to  them  ? 
You  do.     My  uncle  does." 

Cuthbert  lit  a  cigarette. 

"  That's  so,"  he  said  callously.  "  And  I've 
been  feeding  it  to  them  for  a  long  time,  too. 
They've  got  the  taste  for  it  good.  Oh,  I'm 
the  cook,  all  right,  all  right." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Octavius,  "  you  don't  know 
what  you're  saying.  This  is  not  a  thing 
to  exult  about.  You  should  be  praying  to 
Heaven  for  forgiveness.  Your  play  is  the 
worst  play  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It's 
below  cinema.  Its  sentiment  is  laid  on 
with  a  trowel.  Its  construction  is  beneath 
contempt.  You  open  your  first  act  with  a 
duologue  for  servants  who  never  appear 
again.  You  have  at  least  seventeen  asides 
and  five  soliloquies.  You  darken  the  stage 
on  a  fine  summer  morning  in  order  to  turn 
a  spot-light  on  to  your  principal  female 
character.  You  don't  so  much  as  suggest 
that  a  rainstorm  or  an  eclipse  is  taking 
place.  You  just  darken  the  stage  and  turn 
on  the  spot-light.  You  employ  the  telephone 
beyond  all  reason.  You  do  not  scruple  to 
introduce  a  packet  of  compromising  letters. 
You  permit  soft  music  from  the  orchestra  at 


the  pathetic  moments,  and  you  babble  about 
home,  and  mother,  and  the  baby.  If  you 
could  have  found  room  and  time  for  a 
mortgage  that  is  going  to  be  foreclosed 
to-morrow,  you  would  have  surely  shoved 
it  in." 

Cuthbert  filled  his  lungs  with  smoke.  "  I 
certainly  would,"  he  said.  '*  There  is  nothing 
quite  so  compelling  as  a  mortgage  of  the 
kind  you  mention.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
spread  your  jam  too  thin,  and  my  packet  of 
compromising  letters  has  no  need  of  other 
documents  to  help  it." 

" My  goodness ! "  cried  Octavius.  "Have 
you  no  shame  at  all  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  his  uncle. 
"  Why  should  I  ?  I  deliver  the  goods  that 
the  public  pays  for.  I  am  an  honest  trader. 
If  I  deal  in  lard  instead  of  ambergris,  that's 
not  my  fault.  I  can  handle  lard.  Ambergris 
I  don't  understand.  That's  where  you  come 
in,  sonny." 

"  And  the  most  terrible  thing  about  your 
most  terrible  play,"  said  Octavius,  pursuing 
his  own  thoughts,  "is  that  it  made  me  cry. 
Me  !  I  was  as  full  of  emotion — drivelling, 
senseless  emotion — at  the  last  curtain  as  a 
balloon  with  wind.  You  forced  it  into  me 
as  if  you'd  been  stuffing  me  with  a  chicken- 
feeder.  I  was  helpless  in  your  hands.  It 
simply  entered.  And  at  the  last  curtain  I 
had  to  run  out  of  the  theatre  to  prevent 
myself  from  joining  in  the  applause  that 
burst  out.  It  sounded  like  the  howling  of 
devils  in  my  ears  as  I  ran.  My  whole 
consciousness  revolted  at  your  work — I  kn-ew 
it  to  be  the  lowest  kind  of  swill— yet  I  had 
enjoyed  it,  I  had  wallowed  in  it,  I  had 
poured  it  over  myself.  What  wonder  that 
the  poor  hogs  who  sat  around  me  abandoned 
themselves  without  restraint  to  your  seduc- 
tions ?  I  would  not  encounter  them  a  second 
time  for  a  king's  ransom.  I  feel  as  if  I 
shall  never  be  clean  again." 

"  It  seems  that  you  don't  like  my  play 
very  much,"  Cuthbert  said.  "  Well,  I  don't 
like  it  very  much  myself.  It's  a  real  bad 
play.  But  it's  run  a  thousand  nights  in 
America,  and  it's  going  to  run  a  year  in 
London.  And,  I  ask  you,  who  gets  the 
royalties  ?  " 

"  You  do,"  said  Octavius.  "  Heaven  forgive 
you,  you  do  !  " 

The  door  opened  and  two  waiters  came  in, 
carrying  racks  of  fresh  toast.    - 

"  I  hear,"  said  Cuthbert,  "  the  screaming 
of  oysters  to  be  eaten.  Sit  down,  and,  if 
you  can't  eat,  drink.  Waiter,  open  Mr.  Hill's 
bottle." 
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Octavius  sank  into  his  place. 

"  Uncle  Cuthbert,"  be  said,  "  I  am  in  a 
frigbtfiil  state  of  mind." 

"At  your  age,"  said  Cuthbert,  as  he 
swallowed  his  first  oyster — he  took  it 
*'  straight,"  without  lemon  or  pepper,  like  a 
wise  man — "  at  your  age,  Octavius,  it's  good 
for  you  to  be  in  a  frightful  state  of  mind. 
At  mine  it  means  dyspepsia.  Profit  by  your 
privileges.  Work  yourself  right  up.  Get 
good  and  angry  with  me.  My  back  is  broad. 
Load  it  with  opprobrium.  Score  me  all  you 
know  how.  But  if  you  mean  to  have  any 
of  these  bivalves,  you'd  best  postpone  your 
remarks,  for  I  warn  you  I'm  going  right 
along  with  them."  Already  he  was  at  his 
sixth. 

"Go  on,"  said  Octavius  ;  "  they  ar^  the 
fruits  of  iniquity.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
they  don't  choke  you,  for  I  have  seen  you 
stand  before  the  curtain  at  the  Bracegirdle 
and  bow^  your  thanks  to  that  audience  of 
imbeciles,  and  the  roof  didn't  fall  in  on 
you.  You're  safe.  The  Devil  looks  after 
his  own,  it  seems." 

"Gwennie!"  said  Cuthbert,  raising  his 
glass.  "  Drink  her  health,  Octavius.  You'll 
feel  easier  then." 

"  No,"  said  Octavius  violently.  He  rose. 
"Uncle  Cuthbert,"  he  said,  "  I'm  compelled 
to  withdraw  the  promise  I  made  you  this 
morning.  If  you  had  been  a  decent 
playwright,  I  could,  perhaps,  have  endured  to 
have  you  devoting  a  little  of  your  income 
to  the  purpose  wliich  you  have  proposed ;  but, 
as  it  is,  I  should  consider  myself  a  particeps 
crimims—xeij  little  better  than  a  receiver 
of  stolen  goods.  I  cannot  profit  by  the 
corruption  of  the  public  taste.  That  is,  for 
an  artist,  the  unforgivable  sin.  The  poor, 
blessed  public,  to  whom  is  it  to  look  for 
guidance,  if  not  to  us  ?  Not  to  you — to  m, 
the  artists.     What  says  John  Milton  ? 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed, 

But  swoln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw 

Kot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread. 

Uncle,  you  are  one  of  those  who 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast 
And  shove  away  the  worthy,  bidden  guest. 

I  have  hitherto  prided  myself  on  being 
one  of  the  last,  a  real  shepherd.  But  you 
would  have  me  turn  traitor,  if  only  by  proxy, 
and  join  you  in  battening  on  the  blood  of 
the  innocents  whom  it  is  my  bounden  duty 
to  feed  worthily.  Therefore  I  say  '  No '  to 
you.  Your  play  is  bilge,  tripe,  piffle  ;  worse 
than   immoral,  b3cause  soupy ;   low^er  than 


obscene,  because  commonplace ;  hatefuller 
than " 

''Octavius,"  said  his  uncle  suddenly, 
*'  don't  you  w^ant  to  give  yourself  a  rest  for  a 
spell  ?  I  am  just  beginning  the  last  dozen. 
Won't  you  help  me  with  it  ?  I  can  promise 
you  that  these  oysters  won't  be  paid  for  out 
of  my  royalties  on  'Julia  Goes.'" 

"  But  they  will  be  paid  for  by  the  royalties 
on  something  probably  even  worse.  I've  no 
confidence  in  you,  you  see,  uncle.     A  man 

who  could  write  'Julia  Goes' And, 

by  the  way,  do  you  write  ycur  plays,  or 
dictate  them  to  three  stenographers  at  once  ? 
That's  the  modern  way,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Cuthbert,  "  I  only  dictate  to 
one  at  a  time.  But  maybe  I'm  a  bit  old- 
fashioned." 

"No  matter,"  said  Octavius.  "Where 
was  I  ?  Ah,  I  remember.  I  was  going  to 
say  that  you  must  have  done  a  lot  of 
dastardly  w^ork  before  you  could  acquire 
such  a  hideous  skill  in  avoiding  what  is 
good.  Had  you  been  a  beginner,  you  must 
have  written — I  mean  dictated  — one  or 
two  sincere  and  truthful  lines,  if  only  by 
accident.  But  I  will  do  you  the  justice  to 
say  that  you  have  not  once  forgotten 
yourself  like  that  in  '  Julia  Goes.'  It  is  a 
supreme  example  of  the  w^orst  kind  of  play. 
Those  that  have  preceded  it  cannot  be  worse, 
but  I  fear  they  are  not  much  better.  In 
any  case,  I  decline  your  oysters.  I  do  not 
like  oysters." 

Cuthbert  rang  the  hanging  bell  and 
finished  the  oysters.  A  Avaiter  brought  in 
the  lobster  Newburg. 

"  The  oysters  and  this  lobster  Newburg," 
said  Cuthbert,  "  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
interest  on  a  legacy.  It  falls  due  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  You  can  eat  this  lobster 
without  fear  of  anything  worse  than  a 
nightmare  :  and  no  nightmare  could  expect 
to  worry  you,  Octavius.  Try  the  lobster ; 
it's  dandy." 

Octavius  sniffed  appreciatively.  "  If  you 
can  assure  me "  he  began. 

And  "  I  do — I  can,"  said  Cuthbert. 

" — then,"  said  Octavius,  "  deal  me  a  hand. 
Uncle  Cuthbert." 

After  an  interval  :  "  I've  been  thinking," 
said  Cuthbert,  "  how  we  can  overcome  our 
nttle  difficulty." 

"  No  !  "  cried  Octavius,  to  whom  the 
lobster  Newburg  was  appealing  strongly. 
"  How  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  I  don't  mind 
telling  you,"  he  added,  "  that  my  resolution 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  money  has 
only  been  reached  after  a  severe  struggle. 
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I  want  to  marry  Gwennie  a  great  deal 
harder  than  you  can  possibly  want  to  see  me 
marry  her.     So  what's  your  scheme  ?  " 

"Why,"  said  Cathbert,  "it's  just  this. 
My  income  isn't  all  from  royalties.  A  whole 
heap  of  it  is  from  Stocks.  Suppose  I  make 
over  enough  Stock  to  you " 

"  Satan,"  said  Octavius,  "  you  don't  trip 
me  so  easily  the  second  time.  Do  you  think 
me,  then,  so  simple  ?  And  where  did  the 
money  come  from  that  purchased  these 
Stocks  ?  It  was  the  royalties  on  your 
execrable  melodrammers." 

"Well,"  said  Cuthbert  regretfully,  "I'm 
afraid  that  is  so.  You're  not  so  bone- 
headed  as  I'd  hoped,  Octavius.  And  so  you 
won't  let  me  help  you  to  marry  ?  " 

"Uncle  Cuthbert,"  said  Octavius,  "you 
mustn't  think  me  ungrateful,  because  I'm 
not.  The  worst  man  has  his  better  side, 
and  yours  is  generosity.  I  have  no  claim 
on  you  whatever,  yet  you  come  and  propose 
to  finance  me  and  Gwennie  to  the  tune  of 
five  hundred  a  year.  This  money  of  yours, 
which  I  detest  and  despise,  represents  to  you 
years  of  hard,  if  mistaken  and  mischievous, 
endeavour.  It  is  like  the  blood  of  your 
body.  Yet  you  are  ready  to  part  with  a 
great  deal  of  it  to  Gwennie  and  me,  simply 
because  she's  her  mother's  child  and  I'm 
your  brother's.  For  that  you  have  my 
gratitude  and  admiration,  but  I  cannot  lend 
my  co-operation  to  your  scheme.  You  and 
I  are  of  different  clay,  and,  when  that  is  said, 
all  is  said.  Here's  to  your  good  health  " — 
he  drained  his  glass — "  but  perdition  to 
'Julia  Goes'!" 

"  I  see,"  said  Cuthbert,  after  a  short 
silence,  "that  I'm  not  your  match  in 
argument,  Octavius.  But  logic  was  never 
my  long  suit.  I  win  my  victories  with 
sentiment,  and  to  that,  unfortunately,  you're 
impervious." 

"  Quite,"  said  Octavius — "  at  least,  when 
I'm  not  surrounded  by  blubbering  fools.  I 
admit  that  my  experience  of  this  evening  gave 

me  a  rather  unpleasant  surprise.     But 

Yes,  uncle,  I'm  afraid  it's  no  go.  You'd 
better  give  me  up." 

"  I  have,"  said  Cuthbert  dejectedly.  "  I 
know  when  I'm  beaten."  And  he  rang  the 
bell.  Waiters  came  in  and  served  them 
with  wild  duck  a  la  presse,  and  went  away. 
During  these  proceedings  silence  was 
preserved  between  the  uncle  and  nephew. 

"  This  is  pretty  good  stuff,"  said  Octavius, 
with  his  mouth  full.  "  I  suppose  you  live 
on  things  like  this." 

Cuthbert  ignored  the  question. 


"  Octavius,"  he  said,  "  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  a  story." 

"Go  ahead,"  said  Octavius,  as  he  passed 
his  plate.  "  I  could  eat  this  duck  for  a 
month  on  end." 

"It  was  about  twenty-two  years  ago," 
began  his  uncle,  in  a  dreamy  voice,  "  that  I 
first  met  Nellie  Bond.  She  came  with  her 
father  to  live  in  a  little  ivy-grown  cottage 
not  far  from  our  sawmill.  The  old  man 
was  nearly  blind,  but  he  had  a  small  income 
of  his  own,  and  the  two  of  them  managed 
to  be  pretty  comfortable.  Nellie  simply 
lived  and  breathed  for  her  father.  She  was 
always  with  him,  reading  to  him  or  playing 
to  him  on  her  little  old  piano,  or  singing  the 
quaint,  sweet  songs  that  her  mother  had  sung 
and  loved  in  the  days  of  her  own  young 
girlhood,  the  songs  that  had  reached  his  heart. 
Only  on  Sunday  afternoons  she  deserted  him, 
and  then  it  was  not  to  indulge  any  selfish 
pleasure,  but  that  she  might  go  to  the 
Sunday-school,  where  no  class  was  so  good  and 
happy  as  hers.  The  children  all  adored  her, 
and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  them  trooping 
about  her  as  she  made  her  way  home  after 
the  school  was  out.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
couldn't  make  up  their  minds  to  let  her  go. 

"  It  was  thus  that  I  first  saw  her,  for  I 
had  been  away  from  home  a  few  months, 
learning  something  about  the  growing  of 
timber  on  a  big  estate  in  Scotland.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  afternoon. 

"  She  was  the  loveliest  girl  I  had  ever  set 
eyes  on,  nor  have  I  ever  met  anyone  to 
match  her  until  the  other  day,  when  your 
sweet  Gwennie  came  tripping  into  the 
drawing-room  at  the  Eectory.  Gwennie 
is  taller  than  her  mother  was,  and  maybe 
a  little  fleshier,  but,  except  for  that,  she  is 
almost  the  same  girl.  I  declare  to  you, 
Octavius,  that  my  heart  stopped  beating 
when  she  came  in,  and  my  whole  soul  went 
out  in  pity  for  that  grey-haired  father  who 
had  lost  such  a  treasure,  and  in  gladness 
that  such  another  had  been  granted  to  him. 
For  I  have  known  this  many  years  that  the 
Rector  is  a  better  man  than  I  am,  and  that 
I  could  never  have  made  his  Nellie  half  as 
happy  as  he  did.  I  have  no  hate  or  jealousy 
left  against  him.  I'm  just  glad  to  think 
that  she  chose  him  and  not  me. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  first  saw  her 
among  her  children,  just  telling  them  good- 
bye at  the  garden  gate  of  her  cottage.  She 
stood  there,  smiling  down  on  all  those  tiny 
lads,  and  blowing  kisses  here  and  there,  and 
her  face  was  like  the  face  of  an  angel.  I 
could  have  sworn  she  wore  a  halo,  Octavius. 
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"  I  didn't  even  know  her  name,  bub  I 
vowed  there  and  then  that  she  should  be 
my  wife,  and,  when  she  had  gone  into  the 
house,  I  just  turned  and  ran  for  home  to 
find  out  who  she  was. 

"  Well,  there  was  no  difficulty  about  getting  ^ 
acquainted. 

"  We  were  all  friends  in  the  village,  and 
I  w^as,  besides,  a  young  man  of  some 
consequence,  a  son  of  the  big  sawmill, 
and  likely  to  share  it  some  day  with  my 
brother,  your  father,  Octavius.  I  think  it 
was  the  very  next  day  that  somebody  made 
us  known  to  one  another.  She  had  been  to 
post  a  letter,  and  I  happened  along  in  that 
vicinity,  as  I  had  been  happening  along  all 
day  in  ^he  hope  of  the  very  thing  that  had 
now  occurred. 

"  Well,  I  won't  make  a  long  story  of  it. 
It's  enough  that  I  was  beaten  by  a  better 
man  than  myself,  and  that  she  had  the 
wisdom  to  prefer  the  Rectory  to  the  saw^mill. 
But  that  finished  England  for  me,  and  a 
week  later  I  sailed  for  America.  And  in 
America  I've  lived  ever  since.  I  don't  say 
I've  been  a  good  man,  Octavius,  but  if 
there's  been  any  good  in  my  life  since  that 
time,  it's  due  to  the  knowledge  that  that 
angel's  lips  had  once  been  pressed  on  my 
brow.  For  she  did  that  thing,  Octavius. 
'  Outhbert,'  she  said,  as  I  got  up  to  go  after 
saying  good-bye,  '  I  can't  make  you  happy 
in  the  way  you  wish  ;  but  I  shall  always 
love  you  truly,  and  I  shall  always  grieve 
that  I've  caused  you  sorrow.  But  these 
things  aren't  in  our  own  hands,  Outhbert,  and 
I  must  follow  the  leading  of  my  own  heart,  for 
if  I  went  against  it,  it  would  be  no  kindness 
to  you.  And  so  good-bye  and  God  bless 
you  !  And  when  you're  over  there  in  the 
strange,  far-off  land  where  you're  going,  try 
to  remember  that  you've  a  loving  friend 
here  who'll  pray  for  you  every  night  of  her 
life  ;  and  when  temptation  comes,  as  come 
it  must,  think  of  her  and  of  this '—and 
right  there  she  leaned  forward  and  kissed 
my  forehead— '  and  may  the  memory  help 
you  to  overcome  and  win  the  victory.' 

"  And  so  I  went  out  into  the  rough,  hard 
world,  comforted  and  strengthened  as  some 
people  who  sneer  at  such  things  wouldn't, 
maybe,  believe. 

"  And  that  kiss  is  still  there,  my  boy.  It's 
still  there.  I  can  feel  it  yet,  warm  and 
tender  and  soft  and  holy.  And  it's  been  to 
me  like  a  sort  of  charm  against  the  evil  that 
I  ve  met  up  and  down  the  stony  ways  of 
life.  It's  my  rarest  possession,  and  there  it 
Shall  stay  till  the  darkness  comes,  the  Last 


Night  that  shall  give  place  to  the  Eternal 
Dawn. 

"  And  now  here  I  am  back  in  Old  England 
again,  with  my  pile  made  and  the  world 
conquered,  and  the  first  thing  I  meet,  when 
I  go  into  the  Rectory  yesterday  evening  to 
find  out  where  you  are,  is  my  Nellie,  born 
again  in  the  lovely  body  of  your  sweetheart. 
And  what  do  I  find  ?  Why,  that  this  same 
dear  girl  has  given  her  love  to  my  only 
nephew,  the  only  kith  or  kin  that  I  have 
in  all  the  .world.  And  she's  waiting  there 
in  her  home  for  this  same  brave  fellow  to 
cut  out  a  place  for  them  in  the  world  with 
his  sculptor's  chisel.  And  she  talks  about 
waiting  ten  years. 

"  Octavius,  I'm  a  very  lonely  man.  I've  a 
heap  of  money  and  very  few  friends.  And 
I  said  to  myself  :  '  It's  me  for  London  and 
that  nephew-boy  to-morrow,  quick.'  And 
here  I  am,  you  see.  And  all  I  ask  is  to  be 
allowed  to  start  you  in  with  a  few  hundreds 
a  year  of  your  own,  so  that  you  can  marry 
your  Gwennie  and  make  her  happy  right 
away.  At  the  beginning,  Octavius,  ten  years 
seems  as  if  it  would  soon  go  by,  if  you're 
young  and  eager  and  strong  ;  but  every  year 
goes  slower,  and  the  end  seems  further  off 
than  ever.  We've  only  a  short  time  on  this 
old  earth,  and  we  don't  want  to  miss  any 
happiness  that's  coming  to  us.  In  ten  years 
you'll  be  both  over  thirty.  That's  nothing 
to  you,  for  a  man's  only  beginning  to  live  at 
thirty.  But  it's  different  for  a  girl.  Her 
youth's  gone.  Her  beauty*s  begun  to  fade. 
She's  lost  the  young  years,  the  sweet  years, 
the  best  gift  of  life  to  woman,  and  nothing 
that  you  can  do  can  ever  make  up  to  her 
quite  for  that  loss. 

"  Octavius,  are  you  going  to  let  a  bit  of 
stubborn  pride  rob  Gwennie  of  those  good 
years  ?  For  if  she's  waiting  for  you  all 
through  them,  they  ivill  be  lost  to  her.  A 
woman  that  loves  values  her  own  possessions 
only  so  far  as  she  can  give  them  to  her  man. 
And  those  fair  years  for  Gwennie,  unless  she 
can  give  them  to  you,  will  be  just  a  barren 
desert  of  longing,  every  day  burdened  more 
and  more  with  regret. 

"  Life's  short,  Octavius,  and  love  is  very 
sweet.  Don't  miss  any  of  it.  Don't  do  it, 
my  dear.  x\nd,  remember,  it's  not  yourself 
only  you'll  be  robbing ;  it's  Gwennie,  too, 
the  girl  you've  sworn  to  love  better  than 
your  own  life.  And  will  you  love  your  own 
pride  better  than  her  ?     I  don't  think  so. 

"What  if  I  write  bad  plays?  What  if 
my  money  is  made  by  blaspheming  against 
everything  that  you  hold  sacred,  by  breaking 
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the  rales  of  Art  and  by  wallowing  in  what 
you  think  is  false  sentimentality  ?  Would 
I  care",  if  my  girPs  happiness  depended  on 
such  money  ?  Not  if  it  had  been  made  in 
ways  a  thousandfold  worse  ! 

"And  so  tell  me  you'll  let  me  do  this 
thing.  Be  kind  to  the  lonely  old  uncle, 
be  faithful  to  your  promise  to  Gwennie,  and 
if  you  have  to  swallow  a  little  bit  of  pride — 
why,  never  mind.  Do  it  like  a  man.  It's 
real  brave  sometimes  to  give  way." 

There  followed  a  short  silence. . 

"Well,"  said  Cuthbert,  "why  don't  you 
speak,  nephew  ?  " 

Octavius  made  a  strange  and  rather  horrible 
little  sound  in  his  throat.  Then  he  dashed 
his  napkin  on  the  floor  and  got  up. 

"  I  c-can't,"  he  stammered.  "  Curse  you, 
can't  you  see  I'm  crying  ?  "  He  walked  quickly 
to  the  window,  pulled  the  blind  aside,  and 
stared  out  over  the  mysterious  Thames. 

Cuthbert  suppressed  a  smile. 

"  Have  another  slice  of  duck  ? "  he 
suggested. 

"  The  duck  be  dashed  ! "  cried  Octavius, 
turning  to  him  again.  "  How  do  you  do  it  ? 
What's  your  infernal  secret  ?  I  feel  as  soupy 
as  a  plate  of  Julienne.  Julienne!"  he 
exclaimed.  "  And  how  appropriate  that  is  ! 
Julienne  Goes!  I  might  be  one  of  those 
crass  idiots  that  you  hypnotised  in  the 
gallery  just  now  with  your  washy  sentiment." 

"Sentiment,"  said  his  uncle,  "is  the. 
strongest  thing  in  the  world.  It's  only 
another  name  for  the  faith  that  moves 
mountains,  the  faith  that  the  sweet  and 
lovely  things  are  the  true  things  in  life, 
the  faith  that  they  must  prevail.  Let  them 
prevail,  Octavius.  Don't  ally  yourself  with 
the  wrong  side.  Don't  believe  that  the  cold 
abstractions  of  technique  are  worth  the  loss 
of  ten  years  of  Gwennie.  They're  not  worth 
ten  minutes." 


"  I  feel  awful,"  said  Octavius,  as  he  cast 
himself  into  his  arm-chair.  "  I  am  bitterly 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  I  like  it.  It's  all 
wrong,  but  it's  delicious.  My  spine  is  melted 
to  pulp,  my  bony  frame  is  dissolved,  I  am 
no  better  than  so  much  Bovril  in  a  tea-cup. 
My  gods  are  dead,  and  I  glory  in  the 
thought.  I  am  a  dirty  renegade,  and  I  feel 
new  washed  to  the  whiteness  of  snow.  How 
the  devil  do  you  explain  these  things  ? 
How  did  you  do  them  to  me?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Cuthbert,  "  and,  if 
I  could  tell  you,  I  expect  I  should  be  the 
wisest  man  yet.  We  sentimentalists  touch 
strings,  I  guess,  that  reach  all  the  way  from 
hell  to  heaven,  and  pass  right  through  the 
human  heart.  Maybe  the  music  we  play  on 
them  is  the  music  of  the  spheres.  People 
can  laugh  at  it  so  long  as  they're  not  in 
accord  ;  but  once  their  hearts  are  keyed  up 
by  love,  or  pity,  or  sorrow,  or  regret,  they've 
got  to  fall  into  4ine.  There's  no  help  for 
them.  And  that's  what's  happened  to  you, 
Nephew  Octavius,  and  you  may  as  well 
throw  up  your  hands.  Love's  got  the  drop 
on  you." 

"If  I  hadn't  cried,"  said  Octavius,  "I 
believe  I  could  have  stood  up  to  you. 
Dash  it !  I  haven't  cried  till  to-night 
since  they  shortened  me.  Dash  it !  I  don't 
wonder  you're  rich.  Well,  I'm  going  to 
share  your  swag,  you  corrupter  of  good 
taste.  I'll  take  your  eighty  pounds  a  year 
and  your  plated  butter-dish.  But,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  have  a  httle  ,pity,  and  don't 
try  to  abuse  your  advantage." 

"  Eighty's  the  figure,"  said  Cuthbert. 

Octavius  sprang  out  of  his  chair  and,  with 
a  shaking  hand,  poured  out  champagne  for 
them.  The  two  men  raised  their  glasses  on 
high.     Their  right  hands  met  and  closed. 

"  Gwennie  !  "  cried  Cuthbert. 

"  Sentiment !  "  thundered  Octavius. 


THE    REASON    OF   A   SONG. 


NOT  in  her  flowers  alone 
Is  the  maid  Spring  content ; 
She  seeks  to  make  her  own 
Our  human  merriment, 
To  tie  her  cloud-like  blooms 
With  threads  from  mortal  looms. 
She  fears  her  simple  grace, 


Knowing  it  must  give  place 
To  Summer  and  decay. 
So  vainly  she  asks  Man 
To  hold,  in  his  cold  way, 
Her  warmth  for  a  short  span ; 
To  keep,  in  his  hot  singing, 
Her  frozen  beauty  clinging  I 

RICHARD    CHURCH, 


PAWNS 

By   CROSBIE    GARSTIN 


Illustrated  by  Charles  Crombie 


HE  sky  is  blue,  the 
sea  is  bluer.  Every- 
thing   is    wunder- 
schon,    isn't    it  ? " 
Olga   exclaimed, 
and    threw  a    kiss 
with  both  hands  to 
the    placid    Baltic. 
"  Liede  Ost  See,  unser 
Ost   Seel      There, 
that's  for  you  !  " 
"  Ja    tvohl,    unser     Ost    See,'^    repeated 
Johannes,  with  the  emphasis  on  imser,  and 
a  glance  under  his  blond  eyebrows   at   the 
English  boy. 

The  English  boy  bit  his  lip,'  knocked 
the  ash  off  his  cigarette,  and  called  for  the 
waiter. 

The  waiter,  an  incongruous  figure  in  misfit 
dress-clothes,  appeared  jFrom  behind  a  beech 
tree,  and  stood  to  attention,  as  a  sergeant's 
boot  had  taught  him  to  stand  on  the 
Potsdam mer  Feld  when  he  was  a  recruit. 

"Pilsener  for  me,  a  big  one,"  said  Olga. 
"  Hettychen  and  Hans  Fritz,  for  one  moment 
stop  whispering  Heine  to  each  other,  and  tell 
the  Kellner  what  to  fetch  you." 
"  Coffee,"  ordered  Hetty. 
"  Coffee,"  ordered  Hans  Fritz. 
"  Bah  !     Why  don't  you  drink'  beer  like  a 
man  ?  "  Johannes  sneered. 
Olga  turned  on  him. 

"  Stop,  foolish  one  !  You  know  he  only 
drinks  coffee  because  Hettychen  does.  If 
Hetty  said,  '  Kellner,  bring  me  a  flagon  of 
hemlock,'  Hans  Fritz  would  say,  'Kellner, 
bring  me  a  flagon  of  hemlock.'  MM  wahr  ? 
But  what  is  the  Herr  Auslander  2:oin2:  to 
drink?"  ^ 

"Coffee,"  said  the  English  boy,  with  a 
challenging  glance  at  Johannes.  He  liked 
Hans  Fritz. 

Johannes  snorted,  but  said  nothing.     The 
Auslander  was  a  muscular  young  cub,  and 
flamed  easily. 
''■  And  little  cakes,  Icli  Utte—l  adore  little 


cakes.     If   Heaven   were  a  pastry  shop,  I 
would  begin  being  good  to-morrow  !  " 

Olga  clasped  her  quick  hands  on  her 
breast,  turned  her  dark  eyes  aloft,  and  posed 
for  an  instant  in  an  attitude  of  being  good. 
"Pious,  hein?  Hettychen,  will  you  stop 
for  one  instant  crooning  to  Hans  Fritz,  and 
recognise  our  existence  ?  Dear  Heaven, 
but  I  wish  I  had  your  hair,  Goldilocks. 
Look  at  it  streaming  over  the  chair-back 
like  a  river  of  sunshine  !  If  I  had  your 
hair  and  my  disposition,  I  would  turn  Lorelei, 
and  sit  in  the  Ehine  and  comb  it,  and  lure 
all  the  handsome  sailor-boys." 

"  It's  dry  now.  I  think  I  will  put  it  up," 
said  Hetty,  the  practical. 

''  No,  don't !  "  Hans  Fritz  put  his  slender 
hand  on  her  arm.  "  Leave  it  so.  I  hke  to 
watch  the  sun-spots  pierce  through  the  trees 
and  dance  on  it  like  gold  butterflies.  Leave 
it  alone  a  little  while  longer." 

"  Oh,  do  you  hear  him,  and  do  you  see 
the  little  one  blushing  ?  Will  no  one  say 
pretty  things  to  me—  no  one  ?  "  Olga  wailed. 
"No,  no  one — a  tongue-tied  Englishman, 
who  only  becomes  articulate  on  the  subjects 
of  fox-chasing  and  plum  pudding,  and 
Johannes,  whose  stern  mind  is  wrapped  with 
thoughts  of  Weltpolitik  and  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  Army — such  is  my  portion. 
Ach,  for  a  poet  with  long  eyelashes— just 
for  the  afternoon  !  " 

"Sehen  Sie,  Olga,"  said  Johannes, 
stiffening  in  his  chair,  "  sehen  Sie,  if  you 
were  not  so  young  and  foolish,  and  but  a 
girl,  I  would  not  have  you  jeer  at  the  Army 
like  that.     It  is  not  permitted." 

''  Streng  verhoten,  nicht  gestattet,'"  Olga 
mocked.  "  Sehen  Sie,  Herr  Lieutenant 
Johannes,  you  talk  like  a  policeman  !  Drink 
up  your  beer  and  laugh  a  Httle."  She  gave 
his  tiny  yellow  moustache  a  twirl  with  her 
finger-tip,  and  turned  on  the  Englishman. 

"  Herr  Austin,  it  is  your  turn  now.  Say 
something,  anything.  Try  hard.  Are  all 
the  dogs  in  England  bull-dogs,  and  does  the 
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fox  really  enjoy  being  eaten  by  them  ?  Oh, 
look,  Kinder  !  How  magnificent  !  "  She 
jumped  up  and  pointed  out  to  sea.  "Oh, 
look,  look — a  warship  !     How  glorious  !  " 

A  big  grey  battleship  of  the  Baltic 
Squadron  had  come  round  the  headland, 
unnoticed  by  the  group  in  the  beer-garden, 
and  was  even  then  dropping  anchor  in  the . 
bay,  the  roar  of  her  hawse-holes  coming  to 
them  over  the  water. 

The  young  lieutenant  stood  up,  clicked 
his  heels,  and  saluted  the  ensign  that 
fluttered  over  her  counter. 

"  The  Waldersee,'^  said  he,  taking  his 
seat  again.  "  I  know  her  well.  I  saw 
her  in  the  spring  in  Bremerhaven.  She  is 
the  finest  ship  in  the  world.  No  ship  in  the 
world  could  live  for  ten  minutes  within 
range  of '  her  guns  —  no  vessel  in  the 
world  !  " 

He  glanced  at  the  English  boy  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eyes,  and  twitched  his  yellow 
moustache. 

Austin  sipped  his  cofifee. 

Johannes  cleared  his  throat  and  went  on. 
"  When  the  English  Fleet  came  to  Kiel  last 
regatta,  they  had  a  shooting  match  with  our 
ships,  and  our  ships  scored  ten  hits  to  their 
seven.     It  was  laughable." 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?  "  asked  Austin. 
*  "  The     Sea  -  Lieutenant     Vogelweit,     in 
Bremerhaven  this  spring." 

"How  is  it  we  in  England  never  heard 
about  it  ?  " 

"  They  were  our  guests.  We  Germans  are 
chivalrous ;  we  did  not  wish  their  shame  to 
follow  them." 

"  Pah  !     You  believe  that  rot  ?  " 

"Certainly.     Why  not?" 

"Because,  if  you  do,  you'll  believe  any 
lie  any  fool  likes  to  tell  you.  In  the  first 
place,  such  a  match  would  never  be  allowed 
between  foreign  fleets,  and  in  the  second 
place,  if  it  had  occurred,  the  result  would 
have  been  the,  other  way  about — under- 
stand?" 

Olga's  hands  flashed  up  as  if  to  ward  off 
further  words.  Hetty's  shy  blue  eyes 
glanced  anxiously  at  Hans  Fritz,  but 
Johannes  had  ragged  his  bull,  and  plunged 
forward  to  the  baiting. 

"  Ha,  ha,  so  you  don't  believe  it. 
Englishman  ?  Well,  you  will  have  good 
cause  to,  some  day — one  day  when  it  will  be 
too  late  !     Observe,  I  drink  to  that  day  !  " 

He  picked  up  his  Stein  and  took  a  long, 
gurgling  draught. 

"  I  also — I'll  drink  to  the  day  ! "  Austin 
shouted,     "  Waiter,  a  Pikener  I     Hurry  !  " 


The  two  boys  were  growling  over  the  table 
at  each  other  like  a  couple  of  ridiculous 
puppies,  the  blond  Hanoverian  in  his  tight 
blue  uniform  and  the  dark,  explosive  Celt  in 
boating  flannels. 

"  Phouf  !  What  can  you  do  with  your 
toy  army  ?  " 

"  And  you,  with  your  toy  navy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  do  stop,  Johannes — Herr  Austin  !  " 
cried  Hetty,  her  pink  mouth  quivering. 
"  Don't  spoil  our  last  day,  please,  please  !  " 

Hans  Fritz,  the  gentle,  was  on  his  feet 
between  them — Hans  Fritz  with  the  melting 
smile  and  the  musical  Bavarian  voice. 

^' Eerren,  Rerren,  what  does  it  matter 
now  ?  When  the  day  comes,  if  it  should 
come,  it  will  be  surely  time  enough.  Just 
now  we  are  all  friends  together  in  the  beech 
woods  above  Sassnitz,  with  passable  beer  and 
the  sun  shining.  To-morrow  Johannes  goes 
back  to  his  regiment  in  Danzig,  Herr 
Austin  to  Ireland,  and  we  others  to  Berlin. 
To-morrow  night  we  shall  be  far  apart,  and 
the  years  may  take  us  further.  Let  us  sit 
down  and  order  more  beer,  and  drink  J.i// 
Wied&rsehn  like  the  excellent  friends  we  have 
been  this  summer." 

"  Ja  wohl,'"  said  Olga.  "  You  and  your 
'  Day  '  make  me  angry — for  ever  bickering 
over  some  impossible  '  Day  * !  What  dcr  we 
want  with  war,  we  children  ?  Must  Johannes 
^oot  Herr  Austin,  and  have  some  poor  Irish 
girl  cry  her  eyes  out  ?  Or  Herr  Austin 
shoot  Johannes,  and  make  me  wear  black — 
which  never  suited  me  ?  Sit  down  you  two, 
if  you  love  me  truly."  She  placed  a 
persuasive  hand  on  a  shoulder  of  each,  and 
they  sank,  reluctantly  obedient,  to  their 
chairs. 

"  Listen,"  she  went  on.  "  This  last  day 
of  our§  shall  be  the  best  of  all  days.  We 
will  dine  in  Sassnitz,  in  that  restaurant  by 
the  sea,  where  the  band  plays  Strauss  waltzes. 
Then  we  will  walk  home,  and  when  the 
moon  comes  up  over  Eussia,  and  I  feel  very 
romantic,  the  one  of  you  two  who  behaves 
best  shall  kiss  me — once.  Have  I  not  lovely 
ideas  ?  " 

*  *  *  Sj!  * 

"  Gone  in  ?  "  Austin  inquired. » 

His  half-section  Potjeiter  nodded  in  reply, 
slipped  off  his  pony  and  regarded  it  sourly. 
"  Ja,  gone  in.  Never  was  much  good, 
anyhow." 

"  Got  its  ears  down  all  right." 

Potjeiter  nodded  again  and  ran  his  fingers 
down  a  sweaty  foreleg. 

"  Think  you  can  get  it  back  ?  '* 

"/^,  if  Ileaditslowlj." 
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"  Better  try,  then — may  pull  it  round 
with  a  bit  of  care." 

Again  the  Dutchman  nodded  —  he  was 
not  lavish  in  words. 

Austin  reined  his  pony  about  and  swept 
his  aching  eyes  over  the  dazzle  of  desert. 

"  Where  you  going  ?  "  Potjeiter  asked. 

"  There's  a  clump  of  thorn  on  the  rise 
yonder.     I   think    I'll    just  ride   up   there 


bridle,  commenced  to  plod  southward, 
dragging  his  foundered  mount  behind  him. 

Austin  pricked  up  his  pony  and  headed  it 
for  the  clump  of  thorn,  working  in  zigzags, 
using  every  rolling  wave  of  sand  for  cover.  ' 

Eight  years  on  the  Rhodesian  backveld 
had  taught  him  bush  lore  from  A  to  Z.  The 
invading  Union  force  had  no  more  competent 
scout  in  German  South- West  Africa  than  he. 


'Let's  see  exactly  where  I  did  hit  you.' 


and  see  if  there's  anything  about.  You  push 
on,  and  I'll  catch  you  up  m  a  jiffy." 

"  All  right.  Give  me  a  drink  first.  My 
mouth's  like  ashes." 

Austin  handed  over  his  canteen.  The 
Dutchman  removed  the  pebble  he  had  been 
sucking,  rinsed  his  mouth  out,  licked  his 
cracked  lips,  and  replaced  the  pebble. 
"  Don't  be  long,"  said  he,  and,  jerking  the 


Very  lean,  rather  ragged,  skin  almost  black 
and  eyes  bloodshot  from  glare,  his  blankets 
under  the  saddle,  a  nose-bag  hanging  from 
one  saddle-dee,  a  strip  of  biltong  from  another, 
a  loaded  rifle  across  his  pommel,  ready  for 
instant  action,  he  was  the  picture  of  the 
Colonial  fighting-man  out  for  a  kill. 

He  worked  in  and  out  of  the  sand-hills, 
his  eyes,  under  the  shadow  of  his  helmet, 
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darting  glances  here  and  there  with  the  quick 
alertness  of  a  black  tracker,  sweeping  the 
quivering  horizon,  peering  at  the  sand  for 
spoor,  but  coming  back  always  to  the  clump 
of  thorn  and  probing  it  for  any  movement 
within.  He  knew  he  must  be  almost  in 
touch  with  the  enemy's  rearguard,  and  took 
no  risks. 

As  he  worked  nearer,  he  slipped  back  the 
rifle's  safety  catch  and  leaned  forward  in 
his  saddle. 

He  rode  cautiously  into  the  thorn,  slipped 
to  the  ground,  tied  his  pony  to  a  stump 
where  it  was  sufficiently  screened,  then,  bent 
double  and  stepping  with  exquisite  care,  he 
A\"orked  through  the  scrub  towards  the  crest 
of  the  rise. 

As  he  reached  the  far  edge  of  the  thicket, 
he  dropped  suddenly  on  his  face,  wormed 
half  a  yard  to  the  right,  paused  a  full  minute, 
then  peered  cautiously  round  the  thorn 
clump  behind  which  he  had  taken  cover. 

A  scout  of  the  Grerman  Camel  Corps  was 
not  fifteen  hundred  yards  distant,  raking  the 
skyline  with  his  field-glasses. 

As  Austin  watched,  he  pouched  the  glasses 
and  whipped  the  camel  directly  towards  the 
thorn  thicket. 

"  Wonder  if  his  pals  are  far  away  ? " 
Austin  deliberated  with  himself.  "  Can't 
see  them."  He  raked  the  distance  with  his 
own  glasses.  *'  Can't  see  a  sign  of  'em.  He 
must  be  alone.  Guess  I  can  risk  a  shot 
without  calHng  the  whole  pack  of  them  on 
top  of  me  and  Potjeiter — I'll  have  to  risk 
it,  anyhow.     He'll  get  me,  if  I  don't." 

He  put  up  his  back-sight  and  rested  his 
rifle  muzzle  in  a  thorn  fork. 

"  Fourteen  hundred  —  no,  thirteen-fif ty. 
Oh,  blast  the  dazzle  !  " 

He  rubbed  some  blacklead  over  the  U  of 
the  back-sight  and  readjusted  it,  again  rested 
the  barrel  against  the  thorn  and  squinted 
along  it. 

"The  dust  is  twirling  around  that  oonfs  __ 
ruddy  great  feet.    Must  be  a  tricky  wind  out 
there.     Have  to  allow  for  that."     The  blade 
foresight  shifted  imperceptibly  to  the  right. 

"  That  —  ought  —  to  —  do "     Austin 

held   his  breath  and  gently  squeezed    the 
trigger. 

Crack  I  and  a  lightning  spit  of  flame. 

The  breech  snapped  back  and  shut  again, 
and  again  the  rifle  cracked,  and  a  second 
bullet  went  wailing  after  the  first. 

"  —to  do  the  trick." 

He  lay  there  flat  on  his  chest,  his  mouth 
slightly  open,  his    bloodshot  eyes   shining 


with  expectation,  his  rifle  under  his  hand,  a 
thin  blue  wisp  of  smoke  trailing  from  its 
muzzle. 

"  By  crikey,  it  has  !  A  bull  and  an  inner 
at  eight  hundred  yards — good  for  me  !  " 

The  German  had  suddenly  jerked  his  head 
up,  and  immediately  afterwards  crumpled  up 
as  if  snapped  in  two. 

As  Austin  watched  through  the  field- 
glasses,  the  hit  man's  face  went  down  and 
down  until  it  touched  the  pqmmel,  then 
slowly  he  rolled  right  over  and  dropped 
heavily  to  the  sand. 

Austin  clicked  in  his  cheek  with  satisfaction. 
"  Now,  we'll  wait  and  see  if  that  brings  up 
any  more  'square-heads.'"  He  cleared  his 
breech,  loaded  again,  and  lay  w^atching 
behind  his  thorn  cover,  but  no  enemies  put 
in  an  appearance. 

"  Think  I'll  step  out  and  gather  in  the 
spoils  o'  war.  Wonder  how  old  Potjeiter 
will  look,  riding  on  a  camel  ?  " 

He  laid  his  rifle  over  the  crook  of  his  arm 
and  stepped  out  into  the  open. 

The  dead  German  was  lying  face  down- 
wards in  the  sand,  his  arms  outstretched. 
Twenty  paces  away  knelt  the  imperturbable 
Somali  camel,  baring  its  yellow  teeth  and 
gurgling  in  its  throat. 

Austin  stood  over  his  victim,  regarding 
him  in  the  entirely  impersonal  way  a  crack 
shot  pores  over  a  creditably  punctured 
target,  or  an  artist  over  the  masterpiece  of 
his  hands. 

"Plugged  you  all  right,  mister.  Not  so 
bad  at  eight  hundred  in  this  dazzle,  and 
a  screw  wind  blowiug — not  so  bad.  Come, 
turn  over,  and  let's  see  exactly  where  I  did 
hit  you." 

He  worked  his  toe  under  an  outstretched 
arm  and  turned  the  dead  man  over  on  his 
back. 

"  Hum  !  One  shot  got  you  a  bit  low. 
That  must  have  been  the  second.  The  first 
plugged  your  head Oh,  God  !  " 

He  dropped  on  his  knees  and  stared, 
horrified,  at  the  shattered  face,  his  jaw 
hanging  loose,  his  hands  clutching  his  shirt. 

It  was  but  a  mash  of  blood  and  sand,  but 
he  recognised  it,  and  in  that  instant  his 
memory  went  flashing  back  across  the  years, 
and  he  saw  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  who 
quarrelled  and  laughed  in  a  beer-garden 
above  the  blue  Baltic — a  beer-garden  in 
the  beech  woods,  where  the  squirrels  and 
sunbeams  played  hide-and-seek. 

"  Oh,  Hans  Fritz,  Hans  Fritz,  old  man," 
he  groaned,  "  I'm  sorry — I'm  sorry  ! " 


THE    ALTERNATIVE. 


Sergeant  :  Now    then,  you  there,  next  time  you  parade  you'll  either  have   your  hair  cut  or  have 
it  in  curl-papers  ! 

THE  EDITOR'S  SCRAP-BOOK 


They  were  telling  "fish"  stories  in  the 
smoking-room  one  evening,  and  there  had  been 
several  fairly  "  tall  "  reminiscences. 

"On  the  trip  that  I'm  telling  you  about," 
began  one  man,  "  we  caught " 

"A  whale,  I  suppose,"  interrupted  one  of 
the  party. 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  the  man  quietly.  "  We 
were  baiting  with  whales." 


A  PROFESSOR  was  one  day  nearing  the  close 
of  a  history  lecture,  and  was  indulging  in 
one  of  those  rhetorical  climaxes  in  which  he 
delighted,  when  the  hour  struck.  The  students 
immediately  began  to  slam  down  the  movable 
arms  of  their  lecture  chairs,  and  to  prepare  to 
leave. 

The  professor,  annoyed  at  the  interruption 
of  his  flow  of  eloquence,  held  up  his  hand. 

"  Wait  just  one  minute,  gentlemen.  I  have 
a  few  more  pearls  to  cast." 


The  new  night  watchman  at  the  college  had 
^oticed  someone  using  the  big  telescope.  Just 
then  a  star  fell.  ^  &  ^ 

*'  Begorra,"  said  the  watchman,  "  that  fellow 
s^i^e  IS  a  crack  shot '  " 


A  temperance  orator  was  being  constantly 
interrupted  by  a  man  in  the  audience.  When 
the  orator  condemned  whisky,  the  interrupter 
broke  in  with — 

*'  But  it's  a  medicine.  A  strong  glass  of  hot 
whisky  and  water  will  break  up  a  cold." 

"And  eight  strong  glasses,"  the  orator 
retorted,  "  will  break  up  a  home." 


An  absent-minded  man  came  home  one 
evening  triumphantly  waving  his  umbrella  to 
his  wife.  "  Well,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "you  see 
I  didn't  leave  it  anywhere  to-day." 

"I  see,  dear,"  said  his  wife.  "The  only 
trouble  is  that  you  didn't  take  one  from  home 
this  morning." 


A  man  who  was  famous  for  his  enjoyment  of 
sociabilities  lasting  far  into  the  night,  at  which 
he  used  to  produce  his  best  stories,  surprised 
an  admiring  circle  at  his  club  one  evening  by 
preparing  to  leave  much  earlier  than  usual. 

"Why  this  haste?"  said  one  of  his  friends. 
"  The  night  is  still  young." 

"I  know,"  replied  the  great  man;  "but  I 
promised  my  wife  to  be  home  by  ten-thirty 
to-night,  and,  if  I  miss  the  last  train,  I  shall 
catch  it." 
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CHEERFUL   SURROUNDINGS. 

(The  doctors  say,  now  that  the  streets  are  so  dark  and 
gloomy,  we  should  surround  ourselves  in  the  home  with 
bright  colours  and  cheerful  sounds,  to  prevent  undue 
depression  of  spirits.) 

Some  home  decorations,  it  must  be  confessed, 
Do  not  act  as  a  balm  for  the  spirit  depressed; 
So,  if  we*d  Iceep  chirpy  in  spite  of  the  s:loom, 
Many  drastic  reforms  we  must  malce  in  the  room. 

Blue  is  better  than  white  for  the  ceiling,  I  thinlc. 
And  the  walls  might  be  coloured  a  beautiful  pink ; 
Some  gay  coloured  glass  should  be  let  in  the  door, 
And  a  bright  yellow  carpet  laid  down  on  the  floor. 


*'  How  long  do  you  say  that  a  human  being 
can  exist  without  air  ?  "  asked  a  neighbour  of  a 
well-known  medical  man  at  a  dinner- table. 

**Well,"  replied  he,  "apart  from  divulging 
professional  knowledge,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
longest  journey  I  have  ever  taken  in  a  smoking 
carriage  on  an  underground  railway  took  nearly 
half  an  hour." 


The  Governor  of  a  certain  remote  Colony 
came  to  his  office  with  a  friend  one  morning, 
to  find  a  number  of  men  waiting  in  the  ante* 


ai^/HH,yi 


ECONOMICAL    TIMES    OR    VISIONS    OF    THE    PAST,    A    LA    CINEMA. 


If  Auntie  Jane's  photo  your  feelings  should  rile, 

Replace  by  a  girl  with  a  three-acre  smile; 

Then   grandfather's    picture  [you'll   treat   just  the 

same. 
And  "Mr."  Charles  Chaplin  insert  in  the  frame. 

Be  sure  that  you  have  a  strong  gramophone,  too, 
^  Playing  all  the  best  bits  from  the  latest  revue; 
Get  a  clock  which  is  cheerful  with  silvery  gongs, 
And  a  parrot  that  only  sings  humorous  songs* 

All  these  soothing  additions  should  make  you  feel 

bfisk. 
Though  in  such  sudden  changes  there's  often  some 

risk ; 
In  surroundings  like  these  you  could  never  be  sad^ 
You'd  either  get  better  at  once,  or  go  mad. 

J{.  H»  Moberts* 


room.  Pausing  an  instant,  he  told  a  story 
that  was  a  decided  "chestnut."  When  they 
got  inside  the  private  office,  the  friend  said — 

"  That  was  a  horribly  old  chestnut  you 
sprang  on  those  fellows." 

*'  I  know  it,"  chuckled  the  Governor.  "  But 
did  you  notice  the  ones  who  laugi^ied  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  noticed  that  three  or  four  did." 

"Those,"  said  the  Governor,  "are  the 
fellows  who  won't  get  in  to  see  me.  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  favours  to  ask." 


"  What  would  you  say  is  the  best  way  to  go 
to  Slowtown-in-the-Marsh  ?  "  asked  a  woman  of 
her  neighbour  at  a  dinner-party. 

*'  I  should  say  in  a  hearse,  madam." 
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Young  Tommy  returned  from  school  in  tears 
and  nursing  a  black  eye. 

^^'11  pay  Billy  Dobbs  off  for  this  in  the 
morjiing  I  "  he  wailed  to  his  mother. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said.  "You  must  return  good 
for  evil.  **  I'll  make  you  a  nice  jam  tart,  and  you 
must  take  it  to  Billy 


Coming  fresh  from'  the  country,  a  youth 
had  just  procured  a  position  in  a  large  grocery 
shop.  As  he  had  been  warned  that  the 
young  people  of  the  towrg  who  knew  he 
was  from  the 'country,  would  try  a  practical 
joke  or  two  upon  him^  he  was  very  cautious. 


and 


say  :  *  Mother 
I  must  return 
good  for  evil,  so 
here's  a  tart  for 
you.' " 

Tommy  demurred, 
but  finally  con- 
sented. The  next 
evening  he  returned 
in  a  worse  plight 
and  sobbed — 

"  I  gave  Billy  the 
tart  and  told  him 
what  you  said,  and 
then  he  blacked  my 
other  eye,  and  says 
you're  to  send  him 
another  tart  to- 
morrow." 


"  What  is  your 
name,  little  boy  ?  " 
inquired  the  kinder- 
garten mistress  of 
her  new  pupil. 

"I  don't  know," 
said  the  little  boy 
bashfully. 

^'Well,  what 
does  your  father 
call  you?  " 

"  I  don't  know  " 
— still  more  bash- 
fully. 

"How  does  your 
mother  call  you 
when  it's  tea-time?" 

"  She  doesn't 
have  to  call  me," 
beamed  the  new 
pupil;  "I'm  there 
already." 


She  had  made 
her  first  cake,  and, 
wishing  to  tease 
her,  the  husband 
winked  at  her 
brother  and  said— 

'  Nice  cake,  dear. 


^^^^ 


''^.  /^''■^."-"^•"/»- 


TOO    BAD! 


Tommy  :  An'  we're  on  « 
cinemas,  no  concert  parties- 
N.C.C.  to  amuse  us! 


, Are  you  sure,  though,  that 

y^^^  used  baking-powder  in  it  ?  " 

"No,"  she  said,  as  a  little  smile  flickered 
around  her  mouth.  "  I  hadn't  got  any  baking- 
i^^^^er,  so  I  put  in  a  substitute." 

'  Ah,"  said  the  husband  brightly,  "  and  what 
was  that?"  *^ 

"  Cement,  dear,"  said  the  wife  sweetly. 


rotten  part  of  the  line  for  a  bit  o'  fun — no  pubs,  no 
-an'   I   don't   suppose   they'll  even   send  us    a    squad  o' 


One  afternoon  a  girl  entered  the  shop  and 
said — 

"  I  should  like  to  get  some  birdseed, 
please." 

Confident  that  he  had  detected  a  "  try-on," 
the  youth  answered  with  a  smile — 

"  No,  you  can't  fool  me.  Birds  grow  from 
'  eggs,  not  seeds." 
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The  Colonial  Governor's  wife,  speaking  to 
an  old  servant  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  her 
girlhood's  home  in  an  Irish  village,  was  telling 
Bridget  about  her  husband. 

"  My  husband,  Bridget,'*  she  said  proudly, 
*'  is  at  the  head  of  the  State  militia." 

*'  Oi  thought  as  much,  ma'am,"  said  Bridget 
cheerfully.  "Ain't  he  got  a  foine,  malicious 
look?" 


A  RUSTIC  who  had  journeyed  for  the  first 
time  to   the   seaside   for   a  holiday   trip  was 


John  had  worked  forty-'Jwo  years  for  a 
company,  and  decided  to  "retire.  In  con- 
sideration  of  his  long  and  faithful  service,  the 
company  arranged  to  give  him  a  sum  of  money, 
and  asked  the  foreman  to  present  it  to  him 
with  a  little  speech.  Accordingly  the  foreman 
said — 

"John,  you  have  worked  for  this  company 
more  than  forty  years  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  you  are  going  to  leave  us  ?  " 

"Yes.". 

"  Well^  the  company  is  so  glad  that  it  has 
asked  me  to  hand  you  this  five  pounds." 


A    LIBERAL    EDUCATION. 


"Does  it  talk  good  English?    I'm — er — rather  particular  about- 
"  Ow,  yus,  lidy.    I  larns  'im  meself  !  " 


asking  for  information  from  a  local  fisherman 
on  the  beach. 

"  Do  you  sell  this  water,  in  case  folks  want 
to  take  a  sea  bath  in  their  rooms  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  fisherman,  tired  by  his  previous  ques- 
tions, replied  that  he  could  have  some  for 
ninepence  a  bucket,  or  two  buckets  for  a 
shilling. 

The  man  seemed  to  think  that  was  too 
expensive,  and  went  away.  When  he  came 
around  again,  it  was  low  tide. 

"Eh,  but  you've  sold  a  lot  since  morning, 
haven't  vou  ?  "  said  he. 


Outside  it  was  snowing  hard,  and  the 
teacher  considered  it  her  duty  to  warn  her 
charges. 

"Boys  and  girls  should  be  very  careful  to 
avoid  colds  at  this  time,"  she  said  solemnly. 
"I  had  a  darling  little  brother,  only  seven 
years  old.  One  day  he  went  out  in  the 
snow  with  his  new  sledge  and  caught  cold. 
Pneumonia  set  in,  and  in  three  days  he  was 
dead."  ► 

A  hush  fell  upon  the  schoolroom;  tlien  a 
youngster  in  the  back  row  stood  up  and  asked ; 
"  Where's  his  sledge  ?  " 
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Born  1820— 
Still  going  strong. 


Pessimistic  One  :    **  Then  you  are  not  alarmed  ?  " 

Optimist  :    ''  Bless  you,  No  !     Like  Johnnie  Walker,  The 
British  Empire  is — '  Still  going  strong,'  " 


John   Walker   &    Sons,    Ltd.,    Scotch   Whisky    Distillers,    Kilmarnock. 
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FOLLOWING    THE    NEWS.     . 

Short-sighted   One  :   Dear  me  !     I  do  wish  they 
would  make  these  war  maps  a  little  bit  more  intelligible. 


An  Irishman  was  on  trial,  charged  with 
assaulting  a  neighbour  and  fracturing  his  skull. 
During  the  trial  several  physicians  testified 
that  the  man's  skull  was  very  thin — in  medical 
terms,  a  "  paper  skull." 

*'Have  you  anything  to  say  why  sentence 
should  not  be  pronounced?  "  asked  the  judge. 

"  No,  your  lordship,  but  I  should  like  to  ask 
'just  one  question." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

*'What  was  a  man  with  a  skull  like  that 
doing  at  a  Tipperary  fair  ?  " 


The  small  boy  had  quarrelled  violently  with 
his  little  neighbour  across  the  street. '  His  aunt 
told  him  that  he  must  go  to  his  little  friend's 
hoiase,  kiss  him,  and  say  that  he  was  sorry. 

The  youthful  belligerent  demurred.  '*  You 
go  and  kiss  him^,  auntie,"  he  said;  "I  might 
bit,e  him." 


*'  I  EDUCATED  one  of  my  boys  to  be  a  doctor, 
and  the  other  a  lawyer,"  said  the  farmer,  as  he 
shifted  his  crutch. 

*'You  should  be  very  prpud  of  them^*' 
answered  his  visitor.  '*  That  seems  like  an 
(excellent  arrangement." 

*^  I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  the  aged 
agriculturist;  ''it  looks  as  though  it  was 
a-going  to  break  up  the  family.  I  got  run  into 
by  a  locomotive,  and  one  of  'em  wants  to  cure 
me,  and  the  other  one  wants  me  to  go  lame  so 
that  he  can  sue  for  damages." 


Speechless  with  wrath,  a  little  man  was 
ushered  into  the  police  court  the  other  day. 
An  ornament  of  the  police  force  had  found  him 
loitering  about,  and  had  arrested  him  as  a 
suspicious  character. 

"What  were  you  doing  at  the  time  of  your 
arrest?  "  asked  the  weary  magistrate. 

"  Simply  waiting  I  "  splattered  the  prisoner, 

**  What  were  you  waiting  for  ?  " 

"My  money." 

"  Who  owed  you  the  money  ?  "  , 

"  The  man  I  had  been  waiting  for." 

*'  What  did  he  owe  it  you  for  ?  " 

"  For  waiting." 

The  magistrate  took  his  glasses  off  and  glared 
at  the  prisoner. 

"  Do  not  jest  with  me,"  he  said,  "  Now,  tell 
me — have  you  a  trade  ?  " 

*'  Of  course  I  have." 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  a  waiter." 


"  I  SAY,  waiter,  do  be  more  careful.     You've 
got  your  thumb  in  my  soup." 

''  Oh,  that's  all  right,  sir.    It  isn't  hot  I  " 


"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  like  the  house,  but  won't' 
you  find  the  trams  troublesome  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  I  asked  the  landlord,  and  he  said 
that  after  the  first  two  nights  we  shouldn't 
notice  them,  and  so  we're  going  to  spend  the 
first  two  nights  at  mother's." 


A    SAD    FALLING    OFF. 


Hostess  (who  has  noticed  that  her  guest  is  unhappy)  : 
What's  wrong,  Mr.  Macpherson  ? 

Sandy  Macpherson  (who  has  been  partaking  of 
cress  sandwiches) :  Weel,  ma'am,  it's  like  this.  I  was 
griefing  at  what  me  old  mither  would  have  thought 
if  she  could  have  seen  me  eating  grass  like  a  coo! 
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A  shave,  sir,  that  will  surprise  you.  The  keen-edged 
^^  blade,  adjusted  to  the  perfect  position,  takes  the  beard 
off  like  magic.  No  scraping,  no  forcing  —  just  one 
simple  continued  movement  that  leaves  behind  it  a  smooth 
skin  freed  from  hair.  It's  the  essence  of  luxury  to  use 
a     "  Clemak,'*     and     the     truest     economy     to     buy     one. 


Safeiyft 


azor 


Get  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
Clemak — compare  its  value — satisfy 
yourself  as  to  its  simplicity  and 
economy.    .    .    ENQUIRE  TODAY. 


Silver-plated  Clemak  Razor  with 
stropping  handle  and  SEVEN 
Blades 

Clemak  Stropping  Machine  (as 
illustrated)  complete  with  superior 
Velvet  Hide  Strop      

IDEAL  FOR  THE  TRENCHES. 
Combination  Outfit,  containing 
Patent  Automatic  Stropping 
Machine,  superior  Velvet  Hide 
Strop,  with  Clemak  and  12 
Specially  Selected  Blades 

OF  ALL  CUTLERS.  STORES,  &c.,  or  from  the 
CLEMAK  RAZOR  CO..  17,  BlUlter St.,  London,  EX. . 

IVrife  for  the  Clemak  Book*  / 

Sole  Australasian  Agents— Vf,  Plant  &  Co. ,  Sydney.  : 
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FOR    A    WAR-TIME    CHARITY. 

*'Was  the  bazaar  a  success?" 
"Bather!  Everyone  had  to  walk  home." 


The  little  sister  had  not  been  Well,  and 
had  been  especially  trying  to  small  Johnny 
all  day.  Finally  his  patience  came  to  an 
end. 

"Mother,"  he  asked,  "don't  you  i^ant 
Dorothy  to  be  a  good  wife,  like  you,  when  she 
grows  up  ?  '* 

"  Of  course,"  said  his  mother. 

"  Well,  you  make  me  give  everything  to  her 
'cause  she's  littler'n  me.  But  you're  littler'n 
father,  and  when  he  comes  home  you  say: 
*  Here's  your  slippers  and  magazine,  dear.'  " 
And,  before  his  mother  could  move,  Johnny 


tore    his    train   of   cars  from  the.  screaming 
baby. 

"  If  we  don't  begin  to  train  her,  she'll  be  a 
terrible  wife,"  he  said,  as  he  slammed  the  door. 


She  had  tried  in  vain  to  get  her  telephone 
number.  "  Hullo,  Exchange  1 "  she  inquired 
sweetly.  "Can  you  suggest  the  wrong 
number  to  ask  for  in  order  to  get  26380 
Park?". 
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THIS   MONTH'S   TOILET   HINTS 


SELECTED  RECIPES  FROM  MERE   AND   THERE. 
THINGS    EVERY    WOMAN    WANTS     TO     KNOW. 


The  Magnetism  of  Beautiful  Hair. 

"Applied  Arts." 

Beautiful  hair  adds  immensely  to  the 
personal  magnetism  of  both  men  and  women. 
Actresses  and  smart  women  are  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  any  harmless  thing  that  will 
increase  the  natural  beauty  of  their  hair. 
The  latest  method  is  to  use  pure  stallax 
as  a  shampoo,  on  account  of  the  peculiarly 
glossy,  fluffy,  and  wavy  effect  which  it  leaves. 
As  stallax  has  never  been  used  much  for 
this  purpose  it  comes  to  the  chemist  only 
in  ^Ib.  sealed  original  packages,  enough  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  shampoos.  A  teaspoonf  ul 
of  the  fragrant  stallax  granules,  dissolved  in 
a  cup  of  hot  water,  is  more  than  sufficient 
for  each  shampoo.  It  is  very  beneficial  and 
stimulating  to  the  hair,  apart  from  its 
beautifying  effect. 

•  •    •    • 

Permanently   Removing  Super- 
fluous Hair. 

"Toilet  Gossip." 

How  to  permanently,  not  merely  tem- 
porarily, remove  a  downy  growth  of  dis- 
figuring superfluous  hair,  is  what  many 
women  wish  to  know.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is 
not  more  generally  known  that  pure  powdered 
pheminol,  obtainable  from  the  chemists,  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  applied  directly 
to  the  objectionable  hair.  The  recommended 
treatment  not  only  instantly  removes  the 
hair,  leaving  no  trace,  but  is  designed  also 
to  kill  the  roots  completely. 

•  •    •   • 

Don't  Have  Grey  Hair. 

A  simple,  old-fashioned,  home-made   recipe  will 
make  the  greyness  disappear. 

Crrey  hair  is  often  a  serious  handicap  to 
both  men  and  women  while  still  in  the  prime 
<^f  life.  Hair  dyes  are  not  advisable  because 
they  are  always  obvious,  inconvenient,  and 
often  downright  injurious.  Few  people 
know  that  a  very  simple  formula,  which  is 
^asily  made  up  at  home,  will  turn  the  hair 
^ack  to  a  natural  colour  in  a  perfectly 
iiarmless  manner.  You  have  only  to  get  two 
^|iGces  of  tammalite  concentrate  from  your 
^hemist  and  mix  it  with  three  ounces  of  bay 
Apply  this  simple  and 


rum  to  prove  this. 


harmless  lotion  for  a  few  nights  to  the  hair 
with  a  small  sponge  and  the  greyness  will 
gradually  disappear.  The  lotion  is  neither 
sticky  nor  greasy,,  and  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again  for  generations  past  by  those 
in  possession  of  the  formula. 

•   •    •   • 

To   Have    Smooth,   White    Skin, 

Free  From  Blemish. 

''Boudoir  Gossip." 

Does  your  skin  chap  or  roughen  easily, 
or  become  unduly  red  or  blotchy  ?  Let 
me  tell  you  a  quick  and  easy  way  to  over- 
come the  trouble  and  keep  your  complexion 
beautifully  white,  smooth,  and  soft.  Just 
get  some  ordinary  mercolised  w^ax  at  the 
chemists  and  use  a  little  before  retiring  as 
you  would  use  cold  cream.  The  wax, 
through  some  peculiar  action,  flecks  off 
the  rough  discoloured  or  blemished  skin. 
The  worn-out  cuticle  comes  off  just  like 
dandruff  on  a  diseased  scalp,  only  in  almost 
invisible  particles.  Mercolised  wax  simply 
hastens  Nature's  work,  which  is  the  rational 
and  proper  way  to  attain  a  perfect  com- 
plexion, so  much  sought  after,  but  very 
seldom  seen.  The  process  is  perfectly  simple 
and  quite  harmless. 

Blackheads  Fly  Away. 

Instantaneous  remedy  for  blackheads,  greasy  skin, 
and  large  pores. 

A  practically  instantaneous  remedy  for 
blackheads,  greasy  skins,  and  enlarged 
pores,  recently  discovered,  is  now  coming 
into  general  use  in  the  boudoir.  It  is 
very  simple,  harmless, ,  and  pleasant.  Drop 
a  stymol  tablet,  obtained  at  the  chemists, 
in  a  tumbler  full  of  hot  water.  After  the 
effervescence  has  subsided  bathe  the  face 
in  the  liquid,  using  a  small  sponge  or  soft 
cloth.  In  a  few  minutes  dry  the  face,  and 
the  offensive  blackheads  will  come  right 
off  on  the  towel.  Also  the  large  oily  pores 
immediately  close  up  and  efface  themselves 
naturally.  The  greasiness  disappears,  and 
the  skin  is  left  smooth,  soft,  and  cool.  This 
simple  treatment  is  then  repeated  a  few 
times  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days  to 
ensure  the  permanence  of  the  result. 
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UN-NATURAL   HISTORY:    THE    PARROT    IN 

THE    CAGE. 

By  John  Payne, 

This  animal  is  called  '*  Poor  Polly."  Are  all 
parrots  of  the  female  persuasion,  or  is  the 
female  sex  attributed  to  them  from  the  fact 
that  their  one  great  gift  is  the  power  of  speech  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  experience  tends  to 
show  that  a  parrot  never  does  talk  when  you 
want  it  to — neither  your  own  nor  anybody 
else's — but  to  the  unfortunate  visitor  are 
recounted  the  apt  words  which  have  fallen  from 
Polly's  beak.  These  remarks  have  been  either 
senseless  or  of  an  extremely  embarrassing 
nature.    Why  the  bird  was  ever  taught  such 


make  the  sound  of  a  baby.  When  the  parrot 
has  recovered,  say  to  it  over  and  over  again, 
quite  slowly :  "  It's  got  its  father's  nose." 
Don't  get  confused  and  say :  "It  nose  its  father 
goes,"  but  "It's  got  its  father's  nose."  And 
prolong  the  word  "  nose."  Let  your  voice  go 
up  and  down  a  bit:  "It's  got  its  father's 
no-o-ose  I  "  This  will  give  a  sympathetic  tone 
to  the  parrot's  ordinary  speaking  voice,  and 
niake  the  baby  sorry  that  such  should  be  its 
fate,  but  mother  will  be  pleased. 

The  Introduction  of  a  Bich  Aunt, 

You  must  first  make  the  parrot  understand 
that  the  particular  aunt  you  are  introducing  is 


THE    TRIALS    OP    A    TEMPERANCE    REFORMER. 


Sammy  (to  temperance  lecturer  who  has  inquired  his  way  to  the  parish  hall) : '  Yer  see  that  pub  there, 
"The  Pig  and  Whistle"?  Well,  tuj-a  down  by  the  right.  Then  turn  by  "The  Nag's  Head,"  on  the  left 
and  about  one  hundred  yards  further  you'll  see  "  The  Spotted  Cow."  Turn  down  the  first  street  after, 
and  about  thirty  yards  past  "The  Blue  Pig"  you'll  see  the  hall,  right  opposite  "The  Black  Swan." 


things  beats  my  comprehension.  If  a  parrot 
can  make  a  faux  pas,  it  will.  Evidence  of 
discomfort  caused  by  a  parrot's  remarks  can 
be  obtained  practically  from  any  comic  paper. 

A  parrot  will  swear  at  your  rich  maiden 
6,unt.  It  will  insist  on  asking  the  rector  to  kiss 
you  when  he  calls.  It  will  suggest  that  your 
prosperous  uncle  is  tipsy,  and  that  the  head  of 
your  department,  when  dining  at  your  house, 
is  a  swindler,  and  therefore  it  advises  ydu  to 
keep  your  eye  on  the  silver. 
.  To  those  who  have  parrots  which  don't  talk, 
or  who  propose  buying  a  parrot  that  will,  I 
append  the  following  two  suggestions  as  typical 
of  tactiul  talks  for  talking  parrots. 

On  Being  Shown  a  Baby, 
,    Get    the    parrot    into    proper  position    for 
learning,  then  waggle  a  doll  in  front  of  it  and 


rich.  The  following  conversation  should  then 
be  taught —  .  ' 

Bringing  the  rich  aunt  into  the  room,  you 
take  her  up  to  the  parrot  and  say :  "  Polly,  this- 
is  my  rich  aunt.  Isn't  she  a  duck  ?  "  Where- 
upon Polly  should  reply:  "Go  along,  you 
goose  I  Ha,  ha,  ha  I "  (Three  times  is  sufficient.) 
"  She's  your  sister  I  " 

The  aunt  then  may  leave  anything,  even 
the  room. 


A  farmer's  servant,  having  a  cheese  set 
before  him  from  which  to  take  his  meal, 
remained  seated  at  the  table  for  so  long  that 
his  master  asked  him  when  he  intended  to  have 
done.  "  Sir,"  said  the  servant,  "  a  cheese  of  this 
size  is  not  so  soon  eaten  as  you  might  think." 
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•  To  CURE— is  the  Voice  of  the  Past. 
To  PREVENT— is  the  Divine  Whisper  of  the  Present.' 

INDOOR^  WORKERS 

When  brainw(3)rk,  nerve  strain^  and  lack  of  exercise 
make  you   feel   languid  —  tired  —  "blue"  —  a    little 

END'S 'FRUIT  SALT' 

in  a  glass  of  cold  water   will   clear   your  head  and 
tone  your  nerves. 

This  world-famous  natural  aperient  for  over  40  years  has 
been  the  standard  remedy  for  constipation,  biliousness,  impure 
blood,  and  indigestion. 

A  Judicious  Rule. — *'  ist :  Kestrain  jour  appetite,  and  get 
always  lip  from  the  table  with  a  desire  to  eat  more.  '2nd-:  De 
not  touch  anything  that  does  not  agree  with  your  stomachy  be  it 
most  agreeable  to  the  palate.''''  These  rules  have  been  adopted 
in  principle  by  all  dieticians  of  eminence,  and  we  recommend 
their  use. 

*  A  LITTLE  at  the  RIGHT  TIME  is  better  than  Much 
and  Running  Over  at  the  Wrong.' 

ENaS*  FRUIT  SALT*  IS  SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STORES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


Prepared  only  by 

J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  *  Fruit  Salt'  Works,  London,  S.E. 
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Your  friends  in  a  hundred ,  troubles 
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PREPARATIONS. 

PERFUMED  WhlTE. 

No.  1  (Iwttlc  in  carton)  ..        ..     1- 

No.    2    size,     handsome     bottle  .in 

carton,  witli  glass  8topi)ers  ..    16 

White  and  Quinine  Pomade  -.     1- 

POMADE.    Blue  Seal  3d.  &7d.  hotts. 

No.  ]  size,  lw)ttle,  in  carton.  6d. 

.nuiues,  on.,  auu.,  iuiu  a, a.  No.  2  size,  bottle,  in  carton,  lOd. 

7/  vof  obtainnhle  locally,  avy  article  of  the  vnlue  of  1/-  and  upwards  vill  he 

^pvt  Post  Free  to  any  addrcus  (>•  the  VnitM  Kivgdom,  upon  receipt  of  Postal 

Oi  der  d' Stamps.    Descriptive  Booklet  with  complete  list  of"  VASELINE" 

Preparations,  and  containing  many  household  hints,  post  free. 

_  m>^xta^^^      Fop   your  own    safety   and   satisfaction, 
AUVIOEI*    always    Insist    upon    Chesebrough    Co.'s. 
'  III-    own   original  bottle-;. 

Chesebrough  Manufg  Co.  (Cons'd),  42,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London, 


VASELINE.    Ykllow. 

This  is  our  regular  pratie,  Mhich 

ih  known  .as  pure  ;ill  over  the 

Avorld. 

Bottles.  3d.,  6d.,  and  lOd. 

^      s  WHITE. 

Highly  refined, 
.Bottles,  6d.,  lOd.,  and  1 
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LORDS    AND   COMMONS 

AND  THEIR  SHARE  IN  THE  WAR 


By  W.  G.  FITZ-GERALD 


E 


NGLAND  expects "  The  old  de- 
mand plays  over  the  great  tragedy 
to-day  as  thrillingly  as  in  the 
fateful  hour  when  the  Victory's  flags  spelt  it 
out  to  the  band  of  waiting  brothers.  We 
must  give  our  all,  as  Strafford  said,  and  at 
such  a  time  duty  is  its  own  reward.  ''  We 
get  honour  and  salt  beef,"  was  Nelson's  grim 
remark,  and  might  well  be  that  of  Jellicoe 
and  the  lonely  men  who  carry  on  our  great 
traditions. 

"The  weight  of  the  world,"  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  declares,  "  rests  on  Britain's  shoulders. 
If  we  are  overweighted,'we  sink  out  of  sight, 
and  Freedom  goes."  Such  is  the  issue  of  a 
war  that  flames  from  Ypres  to  Uganda  against 
the  reign  of  naked  force.  But  a  people, 
as  the  Prime  Minister  reminds  us,  cannot  exist 
by  traditions  alone.  Mr.  Asquith  thanked 
God  "  we  have  living  examples  of   all  the 
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qualities  which  have  built  up  and  sustained 
our  Empire." 

He  saw  those  examples  around  him  in  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments,  inspired  by  that 
"  clear  and  urgent  case  of  national  necessity  " 
of  which  the  Premier  wrote  to  his  Chief 
Whip  when  announcing  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Party  polemics — the  system  in  vogue 
since  1832 — have  been  transformed  by  "a 
sudden  and  fundamental  upheaval,"  for  quite 
a  third  of  both  Houses  are  now  engaged 
with  the  Forces  of  the  Crown,  including 
ex-Ministers  like  Lord  Lucas — now  a  Flight- 
Commander — Brigadier-General  Seely,  and 
Colonel  Churchill. 

*'  Do  what  you  can,"  is  Mr.  Asquith's  war- 
word  to  one  and  all,  and  he  sets  out,  as  a 
consoling  thought,  the  ''  I  was  not  idle  "  of 
whole-hearted  effort  in  the  work  nearest  to 
hand.  Hence  unprecedented  change  in  the 
125  K 
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Houses  of  Parliament,  now  Chambers  of" 
middle-aged  and  elderly  men.  And  there 
is  much  solemn  cause  for  mourning  among 
the  Lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 
The  Bishop  of  Hereford  has  lost  a  son, 
so  have  the  Bishops  of  AVinchester  and  St. 
Asaph.  Nearly  a  hundred  sons  of  peers 
have  been  killed  or  died  of  wounds  or 
sickness  whilst  on  active  service? 

In  many  instances  no  heirs  are  left,  as  in 
Lord  Knaresborough's  case  and  those  of  Lords . 
Ribblesdale,    Eosmead,   and    Stamfordbam. 


One  could  fill  a  page  with  these  House  of 
Lords  bereavements,  all  borne  in  the  "  carry 
on  "  spirit  so  finely  shown  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne.  Lord  Goschen's  only  son  died  of 
wounds  in  Mesopotamia.  Lord  de  Ramsey's 
heir  succumbed  to  trench  exposure.  Lord 
Petre,  killed  by  a  bomb,  was  the  fifth  peer 
to  die  for  the  cause,  others  before  him  being 
Lords  Brabourne  and  Congletonj  Annesley 
and  Hawarden.  Mr.  Agar-Robartes,  Viscount 
Clifden's  heir,  who  died  of  wounds,  was 
M.P.   for  St.   Austell.      Lord   Quenington, 


LORD    KITCHENER   LEAVING    HIS    HOTEL    IN    PARIS    FOR    THE    INTERNATIONAL    CABINET    COUNCIL    MEETING. 

From  a  French  War  Office  official  photograph  issued  by  Newspaper  Illustrations.  •     - 


The  Marquis  of  Lincolnshire  sat  by  the 
hospital  bed  of  Lord  Wendover  in  Boulogne 
and  saw  the  maimed  boy  pass — he  was 
barely  twenty,  and  his  father's  only  son. 
"  It  is  for  us  who  are  at  home,"  that  father 
said,  with  stoic  calm,  "  to  see  to  it  that  these 
brave  souls  do  not  die  in  vain." 

An  equally  moving  figure  is  that  of  Lord 
Desborough,  who  has  had  two  sons  killed 
out  of  three,  and  two  nephews  besides— the 
famous  Grenfell  twins  of  the  9bh  Lancers. 
Francis  Grenfell  was  the  first  officer  in  our 
Army  to  win  the  Victoria  Cross  in  this  War. 


Earl  St.  Aldwyn's  only  son,  represented 
Tewkesbury  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Lord  Hillingdon's  heir,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Mills,  was  M.P.  for  Uxbridge.  Both  of 
these  were  killed  in  action. 

The  long  roll  of  honour  reveals  many  a 
romance,  such  as  the  Eton  Socialism  of  young 
Lister,  Lord  Ribblesdale's  only  son,  and  the 
strange  record  of  the  Seafields,  chiefs  of 
the  Clan  Grant,  of  whom  three  earls  died  iu 
seven  years,  leaving  the  title  to.  the  son  of 
a  New  Zealand  lamplighter.  As  a  captain  in 
the  Cameron  Highlanders,  Lord  Seafield  was 
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reported  "  dangerously  wounded "  by  the 
chaplain  of  the  casualty  clearing-station. 
"Not  recovering"  was  the  next  message, 
followed  by  news  of  the  EarFs  death  and 
Lord  Kitchener's  regret. 

Lord    Salisbury's    heir    came    home    to 
Hatfield  suffering  from  gun-concussion  and 


The  Duke's  heir,  by  the  way— the  Marquis 
of  Tullibardine — roughed  it  with  the  Anzacs 
in  Galiipoh  gullies.  So  did  peers  like  Lord 
Powerscourt  and  Lord  Headfort,  as  well  as 
the  Earl  of  Granard,  once  Master  of  the 
King's  Horse,  and  a  stately  figure  at  Court, 
when  the  Palace  glowed  with  flowers  and 
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[Central  News. 


THE  EARL  OF  GRANARD  IN  THE  DARDANELLES. 


deafness.  Lord  Posebery's  son  was  wounded, 
and  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway's  two  sons,  the 
younger  was  killed  outright,  and  the  heir. 
Lord  Garlics,  reported  in  a  German  cell  at 
Crefeld  with  other  Scots  nobles  like  the 
Earls  of  Erne  and  Stair  and  Lord  Hamish 
Murray,  the  Duke  of  Atholl's  son. 


gems  and  great  ladies  in  cloth  of  gold. 
Lord  Granard  took  duty  as  Press  Censor  in 
the  field. 

Silken  dalliance  is  dead,  as  we  all  know, 
and  "  I  serve  "  is  the  motto  of  a  House  of 
Lords  that  wins  warm  praise  Ti'om  the 
Socialist  and  Labour  Members.      Have   we 
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THE     DUKli     OF    WESTMINSTER    AND    THE    DUKE    OF 
MARLBOKOUGH    IN    FRANCE. 


not  seen  the  Duke  of  Rutland  and  Ben 
Tillett,  of  the  Dockers'  Union,  side  by  side 
on  the  stage  of  His  Majesty's  Theatre, 
stirring  the  fervour  of  labour  "  for  the  cause 
we  all  have  at  heart,"  as  his  Grace  put  it — 
"  the  sinking  of  all  differences  till  the  War 
is  brought  to  a  victorious  end  "  ? 

The  same  spirit  sends  Scotland's  premier 
earl,  Lord  Crawford,  into  khaki  as  a  private 
in  the  R.A.M.C.  The  Marquis  of  Bute,  one 
of  our  richest  peers,  was  seen  drilling  in  the 
ranks  of  the  O.T.O.  The  Earl  of  Norbury 
puts  in  his  thirteen-hour  day  as  a  factory 
fitter  at  Id.  an  hour,  lodging  in  one  room,  to 
be  near  his  work..  The  Earl  of  Charlemont, 
too,  enters  a  munition  shop  as  mechanic, 
and  prides  himself  on  "  beating  the  skilled 
labourer  at  his  own  game."  "  So  far  "■ — his 
lordship  is  glad  to  say — "  I  have  never  sunk 
below  £1  15s.,  and  have  risen  to  £3  IO5. !  " 

Major  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  was  seen 
heaving  coal-sacks  on  GaUipoli  beaches. 
The  veteran  yachtsman  Lord  Dunraven  ran 
a  hospital  ship,  and  Lord  Brassey,  scouting 
the  notion  of  "  too  old  at  eighty,"  takes 
stores  over  to  France  and  brings  back 
the   wounded    in   his  famous    three-master 


Sunbemn,  which  has  sailed  the  seven  seas  in 
storm  and  calm,  icq-field  and  tropic  lagoon, 
for  300,000  miles.  Such  is  the  inspiration 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  poet-peer 
Lord  Dunsany  is  a  captain  in  the  Innis- 
killings,  Lord  Carbery  is  an  airman,  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  leaves  the  polo  field 
for  the  Senussi  sands  of  Libya,  winning  the 
D.S.O.  by  a  desert  dash  in  an  armoured  car 
to  rescue  the  famished  prisoners  of  H.M.S. 
2'ara  at  Solium — "a  very  dashing  affair," 
the  War  Office  called  this  exploit. 
Mansions  in  town,  stately  homes  in  the 
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COLONEL    JOHN    WARD,    M.P., 

Who  recruited  the  Navvies'  Corps  for  trench-digging  at 
the  Front. 


THE    PRIME    MINISTER'S    VISIT    TO    THE    FRONT:    MR.    ASQUITH    LEAVING    A    MEETING 
WITH   GENERAL    JOFFRE    AND    M.   MILLERAND. 
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MR.    LLOYD    GEORGE    IN    WALES,  ADDRESSING    A    MEETING. 
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country,  are  given  by  these  nobles  for 
hospitals  and  camps ;  a  bare  list  of  these 
would  fill  pages.  On  the  great  lawns  of 
Blenheim  Palace  Tommy  plays  football  on 
crutches.  Wrest  Park,  one  of  the  grandest 
homes  in  England,  has  been  given  by  Lord 
Lucas  to  the  Government  as  an  agricultural 
colony    for    soldiers     and     sailors.       Lord 


quays,  in  order  to  relieve  the  shipping 
congestion  !  As  for  Lord  Kitchener,  it  is 
but  natural  that  he  should  appear  in  Paris 
at  the  Great  War  Council  of  the  Allien,  and 
in  the  trenches,  too,  as  General  Joifre's  guest 
and  the  custodian  of  mighty  secrets. 

Parliamentarians  like   Earl    Curzon  also 
visit  the  Front  to  acquire  practical  knowledge 
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MK.    BALFOUR    STARTING    FOR    A    FLIGHT,    WITH    MR.    GRAIIAME-WHITE    AS    PILOT, 

A  pre-war  photograph  now  of  iiew  interest 


Lansdowne,  too,  gives  his  Wiltshire  seat — 
the  famous  Bowood — as  a  Y.M.C.A.  camp, 
and  "  was  never  so  proud  of  his  house  "  as 
he  was  at  the  moment  of  inauguration. 

Of  Lord  Derby's  unpaid  labour  one  need  say 
little,  beyond  recalling  the  Prime  Minister's 
ardent  tribute  to  it.  Hoav  far  ofiP  are  the 
days  when  this  great  Englishman  began  to 
recruit    dock   labourers  for  the    Liverpool 


of  the  greatest  of  Avars.  In  fact,  both 
Houses  have  sent  "  personally  conducted " 
parties  to  Headquarters.  Of  these,  by  no 
means  the  least  important  was  that  of  the 
Labour  Members,  who  brought  back  vivid 
lessons,  and  linked  in  new  sympathies  the 
soldier  in  the  trench  and  workshop  warriors 
at  home,  upon  whose  skill  and  output  precious 
lives  and  speedy  victory  depend. 


t*f^^>^^  f^y\  {Lafayette. 

THE    MARQUIS    OF    LONDONDERRY. 
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THE    EARL    OF    DUNMORE,    V.C. 
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THE    MARQUIS    OF    SALISBURT, 
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TtlK    EARL    QF    CRAWFORD, 
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That  this  survey  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
war-time  is  complete,  one  cannot  pretend,  for 
space  presses,  and  the  call  of  the  Commons 
is  louder  still.  But  assuredly  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Lord  Fisher  and  Lord  Moulton 
must  here  be  acknowledged.  Great  servants 
of  Empire,  these— the  iPamous  sailor,  now 
installed  at  Victory  House  in  charge  of  war 
inventions,  and  the  ex-Law  Lord  become  a 
high-explosive  wizard,  poring  upon  acids 
and  nitrates  of  truly  awful  blend. 

The  desire  to  serve  is  keenly  characteristic 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  surely 
embrace  the  qualities  that  Britain  loves  to 


with  undiminished  faith.  Any  talk  of  peace 
until  that  goal  is  gained,  Mr.  Asquith 
dismisses  as  "  idle  and  worthless  chatter." 
It  is  this  weighty  voice  which  forces  an  able 
Prussian  expert  like  Major  Moraht  to  face 
the  tremendous  issue. 

"  AYe  have  abandoned  all  illusions,"  the 
famous  militarist  owns  in  the  Berliner 
TageUatt.  "  We  know  ourselves  engaged  in 
life-or-death  conflict."  .  .  .  Still  more 
remarkable  is  the  same  publicist's  tribute 
to  our  military  strength,  now  advancing 
in  magnificent  tides.  "Whilst  we,"  Major 
Moraht  admits,    "are  being  forced  by  our 
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THE   SPEAKER,    MR.   J.    W.    LOWTHER,    M.P.,    ADDRESSING   THE    MEMP>KRS   OF   THE    BLAXHALT.    AND    TUNSTALT. 
VOLUNTEER  TRAINING  CORPS  AT   BLAXHALL.      BEHIND   THE   SPEAKER   IS   LORD   RENDLESHAM,    COMMANDANT 

OF    THE     4TH     BATTALION. 


honour.  "  Nothing  stirs  her  grand  old 
heart  excq)t  the  Eight,"  as  Robertson  said 
on  the  eve  of  his  hero's  funeral,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  "  She's  awkward  enough  in  a 
concert-room,  but  know^s  how  to  teach  her 
sons  to  die  like  men,  without  parade  or 
display,  as  if  Duty  were  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  w^orld.'' 

And  without  parade  or  display  the  House 
of  Commons  gives  every  energy  to  the 
business  of  the  hour,  which  is  the  winning 
of  the  War.  "  Be  the  journey  long  or  short," 
says  the  Prime  Minister,  in  his  "  British  " 
way,  "  we  shall  not  pause  or  falter." 
Mistakes  tliere  may  be,  and  shortcomings, 
but  the  goal  shall  be   pursued   throughout 


losses  "to   put   Avater   into  our   wine.  Great 
Britain  is  adding  wine  to  her  water." 

And  over  this  fateful  feast  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments  presides  in  a  way  that  Gladstone 
never  dreamed  of.  The  Prime  Minister 
has  been  at  Headquarters  in  the  field— even 
in  the  wilderness  of  ditches  and  wire,  stooping 
over  a  trench-mortar  in  the  fearsome  schools 
of  w^ar.  Or  he  takes  Britain's  might  to  the 
Great  War  Council  of  the  Allies  in  Paris — 
surely  the  most  momentous  body  of  men  ever 
assembled,  with  Kitchener  and  Robertson 
advising  their  chief  ;  with  Joffre  to  speak 
for  France,  Cadorna  for  Italy,  L#olski  and 
General  Gilinski  for  Russia,  besides  repre- 
sentatives of  Japan,  Belgium,  Serbia,  and 
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Portugal.  The  "  Assizes  of  Victory  "  will  live 
for  ever  in  the  historic  annals  of  those 
sumptuous  Quai  d'Orsay  saloons. 

But  what  a  task  is  here  for  the  head  of 
the  British  Government !  "  Heavy  indeed," 
is  Mr.  Asquith's  own  account  of  his  task, 
"  but  as  noble  and  inspiring  as  any  in  history.*' 
And  every  colleague  helps :  loyalty  to  the 
cause  is  a  fervid  religion  at  St.  Stephen's 
these  epoch-making  days.  "  Why  do  you 
suffer  McLellan's  rudeness  ?  "  asked  a  Lincoln 
devotee  of  the  great  Emancipator,  for  that 


and — poles  apart  in  temperament,  training, 
and  Parliamentary  service — Mr.  Pemberton- 
BilUng  (as  "  Member  for  the  Air  ")  impresses 
the  crowd  with  the  future  of  aircraft,  which 
has  fundamentally  changed  our  island 
security. 

Two  other  "extremes"  are  Colonel  Sir 
Mark  Sykes,a  man  of  great  wealth,  a  trained 
explorer,  and  a  leading  authority  on  the 
Near  East,  and  Colonel  John  Ward,  of  the 
"Navvies,"  who  as  a  child  of  seven  was 
working  in  the  Hampshire  fields.     Both  of 
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,vain    and    moody   General    had    kept    the 
President  Avaiting  as  a  studied  affront. 

"  I'd  hold  his  horse  for  him,"  was  Lincoln's 
reply— and  the  gaunt  face  wore  a  humorous, 
wistful  smile — "if  it  enabled  McLellan  to 
win  a  >:|ctory  for  us  !  "-  This  is  the  spirit 
of  Parliament,  An  immensely  rich  Member 
like  Sir  Herbert  Raphael  joins  the  ranks  as 
a  private  soldier.  A  Privy  Councillor  like 
Mr.  Crooks  packs  a  bag  and  hies  off  to  the 
trench  to  cheer  the  troops  with  songs  of 
home  and  those  racy  stories  which  endear 
him   to   high  and  low  alike.     Our  vetera^n 

^irstl^ord  of  the  Admiralty  studies  new  planes, 


these  are  justly  esteemed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  practical  and  signal  service 
— Sir  Mark  Sykes  on  the  Tigris,  and  Colonel 
Ward  in  raising  those  pick  -  and  -  shovel 
battalions  who  have  lightened  the  labours 
of  our  soldiers  in  this  scientific  war  of  siege 
positions. 

Labour  Members  like  Mr.  Brace,  Mr. 
Hodge,  and  Mr.  O'Grady  have  seen  for  them- 
selves the  conditions  at  tl:e  Front.  They, 
have  helped  forward  the  brotherhood  between 
our  soldiers  in  the  trench  and  the  industrial 
armies  at  home,  whose  work  is  so  vital 
a  factor,      "Seeing  is  believing,"     These 
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Labour  Members  return  with  first-hand 
knowledge  of  our  democratic  Army's  en- 
durance. "I  have  been  twice  to  the 
trenches,"  Mr.  George  Barnes  told  the  House 
with  real  passion— his  young  son  Dick  was 
killed  in  a  charge  of  the  Seaf  orth  Highlanders 
— "  and  there  I  found  men  grappling  with 
grim  reality,  sacrificing  health  and  prospects, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  lives." 

Mr.  C.  B.  Stanton,  the  new  Labour 
Member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil,  was  actually 
under  shell-fire  as  he  greeted  his  son  in  the 
trench.  "  Tell  mother  not  to  worry,"  the  lad 
said  gaily.  "And  back  he  went,"  the 
wondering  father    tells    us,    "chirpy  as  a 


Hence  Labour's  response  to  the  rousing 
appeals  of  our  Minister  of  Munitions,  who  has 
turned  Britain  into  one  vast  arsenal,  from 
Enfield  to  the  Clyde.  The  forges  of  victory 
under  Mr.  Lloyd  George  now  exceed  3500 
in  number.  Skilled  hands  are  reckoned  in 
miUions,  and  then  there  are  the  "khaki 
girls,"  of  whom  the  Minister  tells  enthusiastic 
tales. 

"A  truly  prodigious  effort,"  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  calls  Britain's  new  production  of 
guns  and  shells,  rifles,  cartridges  and  general 
suppHes  for  the  sea  and  land  Services.  Scores 
of  millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  automatic 
machinery  have  been  set  up  for  this  work. 
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cricket  after  two  months  of  this  Calvary  of 
humanity  ! " 

As  with  other  Members,  experience  at 
the  Front  influenced  Mr.  Stanton's  views. 
"  I  would  embark  on  a  mission,"  he  declared 
— "  an  evangel  to  rouse  the  whole  people 
to  our  Empire's  war.  Through  what  a 
period  are  we  passing,  my  friends  !  "  This 
trench  "  convert "  is  glad  that  "  the  miserable 
game  of  party  politics  "  is  over.  He  echoes 
the  grave  voice  of  Labour  in  the  Cabinet 
itself,  for  the  Eight  Hon.  Arthur  Henderson 
has  declared  :  "  The  saving  of  the  nation  is 
to  me  the  question  of  primary  and  essential 
importance." 


and  will  have  an  enormous  effect  upon  our 
industries  when  the  Great  War' is  over,  for 
then  those  machines  will  begin  to  repair 
war's  ravage.  And  as  a  nation,  the  Minister 
reminds  us,  we  shall  be  better  organised, 
better  equipped  and  trained — and  disciplined, 
too,  for  the  new  era  ahead. 

Meanwhile  every  effort  is  bent  upon  the 
War's  prosecution.  What  would  Gladstone 
say  if  he  saw  that  rifle  range  deep  in  the 
vaults  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
the  King's  son  firing  the  first  shot  as  the 
inaugural  event  of  his  public  career  ?  Could 
he  imagine  the  Speaker  himself  addressing 
recruits — the   very   incarnation   of   dignity, 
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Parliament  personified —as  shown  in  one  of 
the  photographs  here  reproduced  ? 

It  is  a  very  militant  House  of  Commons 
to-day.  The  Member  for  North  Ayr- 
Captain  Duncan  Campbell,  D.S.O.— crosses 
Palace  Yard  in  kilts  with  a  shattered 
arm.  Captain  Parry,  the  lawyer-soldier  who 
represents  the  Flint  Boroughs,  has  been  twice 
wounded,  and  suffered  from  frost-bite  besides. 
Other  Members  who  have  bled  for  the  cause 
are  Mr.  Aubrey  Herbert,  Mr.  Fitzroy,  Major 
Archer-Shee — whose  theme  at  question-time 
is  of  steel  helmets  for  his  battalion — Major 
Hope,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Raymond  Greene, 
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Mr.  Lane-Fox,  and  Captain  Clive,  who  has 
been  awarded  the  French  Legion  of  Honour 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  field. 

Major  Morrison-Bell,'M.P.  for  East  Devon, 
IS  now  a  prisoner  of  war.  Commander  Josiah 
Wedgwood  saw  the  epic  landings  on  those 
Anzac  beaches,  and  came  back  with  serious 
wounds.  Captain  H.  T.  Cawley  was  killed  in 
action  in  Gallipoh,  Colonel  W.  L.  Walrond 
died  of  exposure,  and  Lord  Ninian  Crichton- 
Stuart,  of  the  Welsh  Regiment  (Unionist 
M.P.  for  Cardiff  and  brother  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bute),  was  instantly  killed— the  fifth 
Member  of  the  House  to  fall. 

Both  of  the  Speaker's  sons  were  wounded 
—the  elder  very  seriously  in  the  right  lung 
by  a  shell  splinter  as  he  was  making  machine- 
gun  emplacements  behind  the  firing-line. 
Mrs.  Lowther  went  over  to  Boulogne  to  tend 
her  second  son,  Arthur,  who  was  also  gravely 
hurt.     As  for  the  Asquiths,  in   one  week 
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four  of  the  family  were  wounded  and  one 
killed.     Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  lost  a  nephew 

in  the  Dardanelles But  the  list  is  too 

long  to  be  given  complete.  Lords  and 
Commons  are  linked  in  the  same  anxious 
comradeship.  Captain  O'Neill,  the  Member 
for  Mid-Antrim,  who  was  killed  in  action, 
married  the  eldest  daughter  Of  the  Marquis 
of  Crewe,  and  his  father-in-law  sent  a  touching 
elegy  to  the  Harrow  School  magazine. 

Mr.    Lloyd    George    has    sons     in     the 
Army.     Mr.  Bonar  Law's  son  Charles  holds 


words  to  great  football  crowds  between  the 
play,  and  men  like  Sir  William  Bull  are  doing 
more  than  their  Parliamentary  ''bit"  by 
serving  as  special  constables,  all  the  way 
from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Hampton  Court. 
Or  they  join  the  searchlight  and  gun  stations 
of  the  Anti-Aircraft  Service. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  the  Member  for 
Oalway,  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier.  So  did 
Mr.  H.  B,  Lees-Smith,  M.P.  for  Northampton, 
who  was  sooii  corporal-in-charge  of  the 
Divisional    baths,   with    grateful    Tommies 
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a  commission  in  the  Scottish  Borderers. 
Captain  William  Redmond,  M.P.,  brought  to 
Parhament  the  famous  "  Cheer  0  !  "  message 
from  the  trenches,  to  the  confusion  of 
lingering  pessimism  and  doubt.  Captain 
Redmond  was  fifty-six  when  he  put  on  British 
khaki,  moved  by  the  "  I-was-not-idle  "  spirit 
which  the  Prime  Minister  set  out  so  earnestly. 
I^  have  shown  how  age  and  other  dis- 
abilities were  surmounted  by  Members  of 
both  Houses,  and  ways  found  to  serve  in 
various  capacities.  Alert  and  uniformed,  the 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Lough   spoke  ringing 


leaving  him  twopenny  tips— to  the  khaki 
Member's  serious  perplexity,  lest  he  hurt  or 
offend  the  donors.  In  both  Houses  the 
men  fit  to  fight  are  serving  by  sea  or 
land  or  in  the  air.  South  Worcestershire's 
Member,  Lieutenant  -  Commander  Eyres- 
Monsell,  is  now  a  bronzed  and  cheery  sailor 
—a  torpedo  expert,  professionally  keen 
and  delighted  to  be  once  again  afloat.  And, 
returning  to  the  Peers,  we  see  Lord  Leith 
planting  his  flower  gardens  at  Fyvie  Castle 
with  fresh  vegetables  for  the  Fket,  in  which 
his  lordship  passed  his  youth.     And  a  peer 
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who  has  been  wounded  in  the  War  is  the 
Earl  of  Dunmore,  who,  as  Lord  Fincastle, 
won  the  Victoria  Cross  in  the  Afghanistan 
Frontier  War  in  1897. 

So,  from  the  Premier  to  the  newest 
Member,  Parliament  is  intent  upon  the  vast 
business  of  war.  "The  Prime  Minister," 
Mr.  Walter  Long  said  at  Westminster,  "  has 
been  at  his  post  continuously,  day  in  and 
day  out."  Nobody  save  those  immediately 
around  Mr.  Asquith  can  have  any  idea  of 
the  immense  burden  he  has  carried  for 
all  these  anxious  months.  The  Premier's 
got)d  humour  and  tact  rouse  the  wonder 
of  Parliament.  Even  Berlin  hears  Mr. 
Asquith  as  "the  oboe  in  an  uncertain 
orchestra." 

The  six  Departments  of  Government  have 
worked    at    extraordinary     pressure  —  the 


Admiralty  and  War  Office,  the  Foreign  Office, 
Treasury,  Home  Office  and  Board  of  Trade. 
The  last-named  looks  far  ahead  into  after- 
the-war  problems  of  amazing  complexity. 
As  for  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  its 
activity  is  quite  unique,  controlling  as  it 
does  the  entire  productive  energy  of  the 
Empire. 

Of  unexampled  delicacy,  too,  at  this  time 
is  the  task  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  face 
of   nentral   protests,   due   to   our   stringent 
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blockade,  and  the  difficulty  of  searching 
ships  on  the  high  seas,  now  infested  with 
submarines  and  mines.  It  is  but  the  barest 
truth  to  say  that  the  heart  of  Parliament 
is  in  this  War,  centred  and  concentrated  as 
never  before.  The  House  of  Commons  is  a 
changed  assembly — a  new  Utopia  in  which 
"  none  are  for  a  party,  but  all  for  the  State." 
"When  war  broke  out  on  the  Continent," 
says  that  wit  Mr.  Jeremiah  MacYeagh, 
Member  for  South  Down,  "  peace  broke  out 
at  Westminster  !  And  the  old  order  has  so 
changed  that  we  have  forgotten  the  way  to 
the  division  ^lobbies.  We  have  a  Cabinet 
of  Dictators,"  Mr.  MacYeagh  continues 
wonderingly,  "and  without  a  word  of 
discussion  we  pass  Bills  that  would  make 
our    fathers'    hair   stand    on    end.      More 


astonishing  still,  we  have  done  all  this  with 
our  eyes  open  and  without  the  faintest  fear 
that  power  will  be  abused." 

The  fact  is,  the  national  peril  ha-s  united 
all  antagonists.  Problems  that  once  loomed 
huge  now  shrink  into  insignificance  before 
the  towering  issues  of  life  and  death  involved 
in  this  world-war.  In  the  Upper  House 
Earl  Curzon  rings  the  note  of  "duty,  en- 
durance, and  faith,"  and  in  the  Commons 
the  Prime  Minister  lifts  the  same  exordium 
with  calm  and  lucid  appeal.  "  By  these 
qualities,"  Mr.  Asquith  concludes,  "  we  shall 
— if  we  persist — earn  for  ourselves  and  for 
history  the  judgment  that  in  this  greatest  of 
crises  we  have  done  what  in  us  lay  to  main- 
tain the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  provide  for 
the  future  of  civilisation." 
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THE    CRUCIBLE. 


A  LL  that  we  desire, 
^^       All  that  we  possess, 
In  the  scourging  fire 
Must  be  nothingness. 

All  that  we  design, 
All  that  we  conceive, 

Fire  must  still  refine, 
Battle  still  retrieve. 


Nothing  now  the  same, 

Nothing  as  before; 
Cleanly  scours  the  flame, 

Deep  the  bullets  score. 

All  that  we  possess, 

All  that  we  desire, 
Must  be  nothingness 

In  the  scourging  fire. 

EOQAR   VINE    HALL. 


THE  BRANDING 
OF  BONES 

By   EDGAR    WALLACE 

Illustrated  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen 
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APTATN  HAMIL- 
TON, of  the  King's 
Houssas,  had  two 
responsibilities  m 
h'fc  —  a  sister  and 
a.  subaltern.  The 
sister's  name  was 
Patricia  Agatha  ; 
the  subaltern 
had  been  born 
Tibbetts,  christened 
Augustus,  and  named  by  Hamilton,  in  his 
arbitrary  way,  *'  Bones." 

Whilst  sister  and  subaltern  were  separated 
from  one  another  by  some  three  thousand 
miles  of  ocean — as  far,  in  fact,  as  the  Coast 
is  from  Bradlesham  Thorpe,  in  the  county 
of  Hampshire— Captain  Hamilton  bore  his 
responsibilities  without  displaying  a  sense  of 
the  burden. 

When  Patricia  Hamilton  decided  on 
paying  a  visit  to  her  brother,  she  did  so 
with  his  heartiest  approval,  for  he  did  not 
realise  that, in  bringing  his  two  responsibilities 
face  to  face,  he  was  not  only  laying  the 
foundation  of  serious  trouble,  but  v/as 
actually  engaged  in  erecting  the  fabric. 

Pat  Hamilton  came,  and  was  boisterously 
welcomed  by  her  brother,  one  white-hot 
morniag,  Houssas  in  undress  uniform  lining 
the  beach  and  gazing  solemnly  upon  MiHtini's 
riotous  joy.  Mr.  Commissioner  Sanders, 
C.M.G.,  gave  her  a  more  formal  welcome, 
for  he  was  a  little  scared  of  women.  Bones 
was  not  present,  which  was  unfortunate  in 
more  ways  than  one.  He  had  gone  up  river 
to  arrest  a  native  woman  on  a  charge  of 
witchcraft — a  wearisome  and  alarming  task 
for  a  young  subaltern  of  Houssas  easily 
shocked,  for  the  lady  had  proved  violent, 
liad  torn  her  garments  to  shreds,  and  had 


forced  Bones  to  stop  at  the  Jesuit  Mission 
to  borrow  clothes  for  her. 

His  trouble  seemed  at  an  end,  and  the 
little  Zaire  was  in  sight  of  the  Residency 
quay,  when  the  prisoner  had  leapt  tlie  three 
feet  which  separated  the  bank  from  the  side 
of  the  boat,  and  had  disappeared.  Bones, 
following,  had  si.dited  a  feminine  figure  in 
white,  had  muffled  her  head  in  a  counterpane, 
and  staggered  back  to  the  boat. 

That  was  his  introduction  to  Miss  Patricia 
Hamilton,  for  the  unhappy  Bones  had 
nn'staken  tbe  sister  of  his  superior — who  had 
arrived  that  day,  and  was  enjoying  the  novel 
experience  of  a  walk  in  the  Residency  wood — 
for  the  prisoner  in  mission  finery. 

It  was  a  very  unfortunate  start.  It  made 
matters  no  easier  for  the  wretched  Bones 
that  Miss  Hamilton  was  an  exceedingly 
lovely  lady.  Men  who  live  for  a  long  time 
in  native  lands,  and  see  little  save  beautiful 
figures  displayed  without  art  and  with  very 
little  adornment,  are  apt  to  regard  any  white 
woman  with  regular  features  as  pretty,  when 
the  vision  comes  to  them  after  a  long 
interval  spent  amidst  native  people.  But  it 
needed  neither  contrast  nor  comparison  to 
induce  an  admiration  for  Captain  Hamilton's 
sister. 

She  was  of  a  certain  Celtic  type,  above 
the  medium  height,  with  the  freedom  of 
carriage  and  gait  which  is  the  peculiar 
possession  of  her  countrywomen.  Her  face 
was  a  true  oval,  and  her  complexion  of  that 
kind  which  tans  readily,  but  does  not  freckle. 
Eyes  and  mouth  were  firm  and  steadfast. 
She  was  made  for  ready  laughter,  yet  she 
was  deep  enough,  and  in  eyes  and  mouth 
alike  you  read  a  tenderness  beyond  disguise. 
She  had  a  trinity  of  admirers — her  brother's 
admiration  was  natural  and  critical,  Sanders 
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admired  and  feared,  Lieutenant  Tibbetts 
admired  and  resented. 

From  the  moment  when  Bones  strode  off 
after  the  painful  discovery,  had  slammed  the 
door  of  his  hut,  and  had  steadfastly  declined 
all  manner  of  food  and  sustenance,  he  had 
voluntarily  cut  himself  off  from  his  kind. 

He  met  Hamilton  on  parade  the  following 
morning,  hollow-eyed — as  he  hoped — after 
a  sleepless  night,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
his  attitude  suggestive  of  the  deepest  respect 
and  the  profoundest  regard  for  that  paragraph 
of  the  King's  Kegulations  which  imposes 
upon  the  junior  officer  a  becoming  attitude 
of  humility  in  the  presence  of  his  superior 
officer. 

"  How  is  your  head.  Bones  ? "  asked 
Hamilton,  after  the  parade  had  been 
dismissed. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Bones  bitterly — 
though  why  he  should  be  bitter  at  the  kindly 
inquiry,  only  he  knew — "thank  you,  sir,  it 
is  about  the  same.  My  temperature  is— or 
was — up  to  a  hundred  and  four,  and  I  have 
been  delirious.  I  wouldn't  like  to  say,  dear 
old — sir,  that  I'm  not  nearly  delirious  now." 

"Come  up  to  tiffin,"  invited  Hamilton. 

Bones  saluted,  a  sure  preliminary  to  a 
dramatic  oration. 

"Sir,"  he  said  firmly,  "you've  always 
been  a  jolly  old  officer  to  me  before  this 
contretemps  wrecked  my  young  life,  but  I 
shall  never  be  quite  the  same  man  again, 
sir." 

"  Don't  be  an  ass,"  begged  Hamilton. 

"  Revile  me,  sir,"  said  Bones  dismally, 
"give  me  a  dangerous  mission — one  of  those 
jolly  old  adventures  where  a  feller  takes  his 
life  in  one  hand, his  revolver  in  theother " 

"  My  sister  wants  to  see  you,"  said 
fTamikon,  cutting  short  the  flow  of 
eloquence. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  Bones  hollowly,  and 
strode  into  his  hut. 

"And  what  I'm  going  to  do  with  him. 
Heaven  knows  !  "  groaned  Hamilton  at  tiffin. 
"  The  fact  is,  Pat,  your  arrival  on  the  scene 
has  thoroughly  demoralised  him." 

The  girl  folded  her  serviette  and  walked 
to  the  window,  and  stood  looking  out  over 
the  yellow  stretch  of  the  deserted  parade- 
ground. 

"I'm  going  to  call  on  Bones,"  she  said 
suddenly. 

"  Poor  Bones  !  "  murmured  Sanders. 

"  That's  very  rude."  She  took  down  her 
solar  helmet  from  the  peg  behind  the  door 
and  adjusted  it  carefully.  Then 'she  stepped 
through  the  open  door,  w^histling  cheerfully. 


"  I  hope  you  don't  mind,  sir,"  apologised 
Hamilton,  "  but  we've  never  succeeded  in 
stopping  her  habit  of  whistling." 

Sanders  laughed. 

"  It  would  be  strange  if  she  didn't 
whistle,"  he  said  cryptically. 

Bones  was  lying  on  his  back,  liis  hands 
behind  his  head.  A  half-emptied  tin  of 
biscuits,  no  less  than  the  remnants  of  a  box 
of  chocolates,  indicated  that,  anchorite  as  he 
was  determined  to  be,  his  austerity  did  not 
run  in  the  direction  of  starvation. 

His  mind  was  greatly  occupied  by  a 
cinematograph  procession  of  melancholy 
pictures.  Perhaps  he  would  go  away,  far, 
far  into  the  interior,  even  into  the  territory 
of  the  great  king,  where  a  man's  life  is 
worth  about  five  cents  net.  And  as  day  by 
day  passed,  and  no  news  came  of  him — as 
how  could  it,  when  his  habitation  was 
marked  by  a  cairn  of  stones  ? — she  would 
grow  anxious  and  unhappy.  And  presently 
messengers  w^ould  come,  bringing  her  a  few 
poor  trinkets  he  had  bequeathed  to  her — a 
wrist  watch^  a  broken  sword,  a  silver 
cigarette  case  dented  with  the  arrow  that 
slew  him — and  she  would  weep  silently  in 
the  loneliness  of  her  room.  And  perhaps  he 
would  find  strength  to  send  a  few  scrawled 
words,  asking  for  her  pardon,  and  the  tears 
w^ould  w^ell  up  in  her  beautiful  grey  eyes — 
as  they  were  already  welled  in  Bones's  eyes 
at  the  picture  he  drew — and  she  would 
know  all. 

"  Phweet  !  " 

Or  else,  maybe,  he  would  be  stricken  down 
with  fever,  and  she  would  w-ant  to  come  and 
nurse  him,  but  he  would  refuse. 

"Tell  her,"  he  would  say  weakly,  but, 
oh,  so  bravely,  "tell  her — I  ask  only — her 
pardon  ! " 

"  Phweet !  " 

Bones  heard  the  second  whistle.  It  came 
from  the  open  window  immediately  above 
his  head.  A  song  bird  was  a* rare  visitor  to 
these  parts,  but  he  was  too  lazy  and  too 
absorbed  to  look  up. 

Perhaps,  he  resumed,  she  would  never  see 
him  again,  never  know  the  deep  sense  of 
injustice 

"  Phwee— et !  " 

It  was  clearer  and  more  emphatic,  and  he 
half  turned  his  head  to  look. 

He  was  on  his  feet  in  a  second,  his  hand 
raised  to  his  damp  forehead,  for,  leaning  on 
the  window-sill,  her  lips  pursed  for  yet 
another  whistle,  w^as  the  lady  of  his  thoughts. 

She  met  his  eyes  sternly. 

"  Come  outside,  misery  I "   she  said,  and 
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Bones  gasped  and  obeyed.  "  What  do  you 
mean,"  she  demanded,  "  by  sulking  in  your 
wretched  little  hut  when  you  ought  to  be 
crawling  on  your  hands  and  knees,  begging 
my  pardon  ?  " 

Bones  said  nothing. 

"  Bones,"  said  this  outrageous  girl,  shaking 
her  head  reprovingly,  "you  want  a  jolly 
good  slapping  ! " 

Bones  extended  his  bony  wrist. 

"  Slap  !  "  he  said  defiantly. 

He  had  hardly  issued  the  challenge  when 
a  very  firm  young  palm,  driven  by  an  arm 
toughened  by  a  long  acquaintance  with  the 
royal  and  ancient  game,  came  **  Smack  ! " 
and  Bones  winced. 

"  Play  the  game,  dear  old  Miss  Hamilton," 
he  said,  rubbing  his  wrist. 

"  Play  the  game  yourself,  dear  old  Bones," 
she  mimicked  him.  "You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself." 

"  Let  bygones  be  bygones,  jolly  old  Miss 
Hamilton,"  begged  Bones  magnanimously. 
"  And,  now  that  I  see  you're  a  sport,  put  it 
here,  if  it  weighs  a  ton." 

And  he  held  out  his  knobbly  hand  and 
caught  the  girl's  in  a  grip  that  made  her 
grimace. 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  walking  her 
round  the  married  quarters  of  his  Houssas, 
telling  her  the  story  of  his  earliest  love 
affair.  She  was  an  excellent  listener,  and 
seldom  interrupted  him,  save  to  ask  if  there 
was  any  insanity  in  his  family,  or  whether 
Oie  girl  was  short-sighted — in  fact,  as  Bones 
afterwards  said,  it  might  have  been  Hamilton 
himself. 

"  What  on  earth  are  they  finding  to  talk 
about  ? "  wondered  Sanders,  watching  the 
confidences  from  the  depths  of  a  big  cane 
chair  on  the  verandah. 

"Bones,"  replied  Hamilton  lazily,  "is 
telling  her  the  story  of  his  life,  and  how  he 
saved  the  Territories  from  rebellion.  He's 
also  begging  her  not  to  breathe  a  word  of 
this  to  me,  for  fear  of  hurting  my  feelings." 

At  that  precise  moment  Bones  was  winding 
up  a  most  modest  recital  of  his  accomplish- 
ments with  a  less  immodest  footnote. 

"  Of  course,  dear  old  Miss  Hamilton,"  he 
was  saying,  lowering  his  voice,  "  I  shouldn't 
like  a  word  of  this  to  come  to  your  jolly  old 
brother's  ears.  He's  an  awfully  good  sort, 
but  naturally,  in  competition  with  an  agile 
mind  like  mine,  understanding  the  native  as 
I  do,  he  hasn't  an  earthly " 

"Why  don't  you  write  the  story  of  your 
adventures?"  she  asked  innocently.  "It 
would  sell  like  hot  cakes," 


Bones  choked  with  gratification. 

"Precisely  my  idea.  Oh,  what  a  mind 
you've  got !  What  a  pity  it  doesn't  run  in 
the  family  !  I'll  tell  you  a  precious  secret. 
Not  a  word  to  anybody— honest  ?  " 

"  Honest,"  she  affirmed. 

Bones  looked  round. 

"  It's  practically  ready  for  the  publisher," 
he  whispered,  and  stepped  back  to  observe 
the  effect  of  his  words. 

She  shook  her  head  in  admiration.  Her 
eyes  were  dancing  with  delight,  and  Bones 
realised  that  here  at  last  he  had  met  a 
kindred  soul. 

"  It  must  be  awfully  interesting  to  write 
books,"  she  sighed.  "  I've  tried,  but  I  can 
never  invent  anything." 

"  Of  course,  in  my  case "    corrected 

Bones. 

"  I  suppose  you  just  sit  down  with  a  pen 
in  your  hand,  and  imagine  all  sorts  of 
things,"  she  mused,  directing  her  feet  to  the 
Residency. 

"  This  is  the  story  of  my  life,"  explained 
Bones  earnestly.  "  Not  fiction,  but  all  sorts 
of  adventures  that  actually  happened." 

"To  whom?"  she  asked. 

"  To  me,"  claimed  Bones,  louder  than  was 
necessary. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said. 

"  Don't  start  *  Oh-ing,' "  said  Bones,  in  a 
huff.  "If  you  and  I  are  going  to  be  good 
friends,  dear  old  Miss  Hamilton,  don't  say 
' Oh ! ' "     . 

"  Don't  be  a  bully,  Bones."  She  turned  on 
him  so  fiercely  that  he  shrank  back. 

"  Play  the  game,"  he  said  feebly,  "  play 
the  game,  dear  old  sister  !  " 

She  led  him  captive  to  the  stoep  and 
deposited  him  in  the  easiest  chair  she  could 
find. 

From  that  day  he  ceased  to  be  anything 
but  a  slave,  except  on  one  point. 

That  same  night  Sanders  had  joyful  news 
to  impart.  He  came  into  the  Residency  to 
find  Bones  engaged  in  mastering  the  art  of 
embroidery  under  the  girl's  tuition.  Sanders 
interrupted  what  promised  to  be  a  most 
artistic  conception. 

"  Who  says  a  joy  ride  to  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Isisi  ?  " 

Hamilton  jumped  up. 

"  Joy  ride  ?  "  he  said,  puzzled. 

Sanders  nodded. 

"  We  leave  to-morrow  for  the  Lesser  Isisi, 
to  settle  a  religious  palaver.  Bucongo,  of 
the  Lesser  Isisi,  is  worrying  the  good  Fathers 
of  the  Jesuit  Mission  by  the  quaintest 
variations  of  their  ritual,  and  Ahmed  has 
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been  sending  some  queer  reports.  I've  been 
putting  off  the  palaver  for  weeks,  but 
Administration  says  it  has  no  objection  to 
my  making  a  picnic  of  duty,  so  we'll  all  go." 

"  Tri-umph  !  "  said  Hamilton.  "  Bones, 
leave  your  needlework  and  go  and  overhaul 
the  stores." 

Bones,  kneeling  on  a  chair,  his  elbows  on 
the  table,  looked  up. 

"  As  jolly  old  Francis  Drake  said  when 
the  Spanish  Armada " 

"  To  the  stores,  you  insubordinate 
beggar  !  "  commanded  Hamilton,  and  Bones 
made  a  hurried  exit. 

The  accommodation  of  the  Zaire  was 
limited,  but  there  was  the  launch,  a  light- 
draught  boat  which  was  seldom  used  except 
for  tributary  work. 

"I  could  put  Bones  in  charge  of  the 
Wiggle^'''  he  said,  "  but  he'd  be  pretty  sure 
to  smash  her  up.  Miss  Hamilton  will  have 
my  cabin,  and  you  and  I  could  take  the  two 
smaller  cabins." 

Bones,  to  whom  it  was  put,  leapt  at  the 
suggestion,  brushing  aside  all  objections. 
They  were  answered  before  they  were  framed. 
'  As  for  the  girl,  she  was  beside  herself 
with  joy.*  "  Will  there  be  any  fighting  ?  " 
she  asked  breathlessly.  "Shall  we  be 
attacked  ?  " 

Sanders  shook  his  head  smilingly. 

"  All  you  have  to  do,"  said  Bones 
confidently,  "  is  to  stick  to  me.  Put  your 
faith  in  old  Bones.  When  you  see  the  battle 
swayin',  an'  it  isn't  certain  which  way  it's 
goin',  look  for  my  jolly  old  banner  wavin' 
above  the  stricken  field." 

"  And  be  sure  it  *s  his  banner,"  interrupted 
Hamilton,  "and  not  his  large  feet.  Now, 
the  last  time  we  had  a  fight " 

And  he  proceeded  to  publish  and  utter  a 
scandalous  libel,  Bones  protesting  incoherently 
the  while. 

The  expedition  was  on  the  point  of 
starting,  when  Hamilton  took  his  junior 
aside. 

"  Bones,"  he  said,  not  unkindly,  "  I  know 
you're  a  whale  of  a  navigator,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  my  sister,  who  has  an 
awfully  keen  sense  of  humour,  would  dearly 
love  to  see  you  at  the  helm  of  the  Wiggle  ; 
but  as  the  Commissioner  want^  to  make  a 
holiday,  I  think  it  would  be  best  if  you 
left  the  steering  to  one  of  the  boys." 

Bones  drew  himself  up  stiffly. 

"Dear  old  officer,"  he  said,  aggrieved, 
"  I  cannot  think  that  you  wish  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  my  intelligence " 

"Get  that  silly  idea  out  of  your  head," 


said  Hamilton ;  "  that  is  just  what  I'm 
trying  to  do." 

"  I'm  under  your  jolly  old  orders,  sir," 
Bones  said,  with  the  air  of  an  early  Christian 
martyr,  "and  according  to  Paragraph  156 
of  the  King's  Regulations " 

"  Don't  let  us  go  into  that,"  said  Hamilton. 
"  I'm  not  giving  you  any  commands ;  I'm 
merely  making  a  sensible  suggestion.  Of 
course,  if  you  want  to  make  an  ass  of 
yourself " 

"  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  inclination 
that  way,  cheery  old  sir,"  said  Bones,  "  and 
I'm  not  likely,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  be 
influenced  by  my  surroundings." 

He  saluted  again  and  made  his  way  to 
the  barracks.  Bones  had  a  difficulty  in 
packing  his  stores.  In  truth,  they  had  all 
been  packed  before  he  reached  the  Wiggle, 
and  to  an*  unprofessional  eye  they  were 
packed  very  well  indeed ;  but  Bones  had 
them  turned  out  and  packed  his  way.  When 
that  was  done,  and  it  was  obvious  to  the 
meanest  intelligence  that  the  Wiggle  was 
in  terrible  danger  of  capsizing  before  she 
started,  the  stores  were  unshipped  and 
rearranged  under  the  direction  of  the 
fuming  Hamilton. 

When  the  third  packing  was  completed, 
the  general  effect  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  position  of  the  stores  as  Bones  had 
found  them  when  he  came  to  the  boat. 
When  everybody  was  ready  to  start,  Bones 
remembered  that  he  had  forgotten  his  log 
book,  and  there  was  another  wait. 

"  Have  you  got  everything  now  ?  "  asked 
Sanders  wearily,  leaning  over  the  rail. 

"Everything,  sir,"  said  Bones,  with  a 
salute  to  his  superior  and  a  smile  to  the 
girl. 

"  Have  you  got  your  hot- water  bottle  and 
your  hair-curlers  ? "  demanded  Hamilton 
offensively. 

Bones  favoured  him  with  a  dignified  stare, 
made  a  signal  to  the  engineer,  and  the 
Wiggle  started  forward,  as  was  her  wont, 
with  a  jerk  which  put  upon  Bones  the 
alternative  of  making  a  most  undignified 
sprawl  or  clutching  a  very  hot  smoke  stack. 
He  chose  the  latter,  recovered  his  balance 
with  an  easy  grace,  punctiliously  saluted  the 
tiny  flag  of  the  Zaire  as  he  whizzed  past 
her,  and  under  the  very  eyes  of  Hamilton, 
with  all  the  calmness  in  the  world,  took  the 
wheel  from  the  steersman's  hand  and  ran 
the  Wiggle  ashore. 

All  this  he  did  in  the  brief  space  of  three 
minutes. 

"  And,"  said  Hamilton,  exasperated  to  a 


'O  Tibbetti,'  said  Bucongo,   'you  st-e  me  as  a  god.     1  have  linished  >vitli  all  white  men.' 
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degree,  '*  if  you'd  only  broken  your  infernal 
head,  the  accident  would  have  been  worth  it." 

It  took  half  an  hour  for  the  Wiggle  to  get 
afloat  again.  She  had  run  up  the  beach, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  unload  the  stores, 
carry  them  back  to  the  quay,  and  reload  her 
again. 

"  Notv  are  you  ready  ?  "  said  Sanders. 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir  !  "  said  Bones,  abased  but 
nautical. 

*  :?fi  *  *  * 

Bucongo,  the  chief  of  the  Lesser  Isisi 
folk,  had  a  dispute  with  his  brother-in-law 
touching  a  certain  matter  which  affected  his 
honour.  It  affected  his  life  eventually,  since 
his  relative  was  found  one  morning  dead  of 
a  spear  thrust.  This  Sanders  discovered 
after  the  big  trial  which  followed  certain 
events  described  below. 

What  was  immediately  interesting  to 
Sanders  was  the  fact  that  Bucongo  had 
been  insolent  to  Ferguson,  the  earnest 
leader  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission, 
and,  to  his  intense  amazement,  had  been 
suddenly  floored  with  a  left-hander  delivered 
by  the  sometime  Harvard  middle-weight. 

He  carried  his  grievance  and  a  lump  on 
his  jaw  to  Mr.  Commissioner  Sanders,  who 
had  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  Isisi  and 
the  N'gombi  rivers,  and  was  holding  his 
palaver,  and  Sanders  had  been  unsympathetic, 
even  though  Bucongo  had  suggested  that 
he  had  incurred  the  missionary's  wrath  by 
worshipping  "  another  god  "  than  he. 

"Go  worship  your  god  in  peace,"  said 
Sanders,  "and  let  all  other  men  worship 
theirs,  and  say  no  evil  word  to  white  men, 
for  these  are  very  quick  to  anger.  Also  it  is 
unbecoming  that  a  black  man  should  speak 
scornfully  to  his  masters." 

"  Lord,"  said  Bucongo,  "  in  heaven  all 
men  are  as  one,  black  or  white." 

"In  heaven,"  said  Sanders,  "we  will 
settle  that  palaver,  but  here  on  the  river  we 
hold  our  places  by  our  merits.  To-morrow 
I  come  to  your  village  to  inquire  into 
certain  practices  of  which  the  god -men  know 
nothing.     This  palaver  is  finished." 

Now,  Bucongo  was  something  more  than 
a  convert  to  the  Catholic  Mission.  He  was 
a  man  of  singular  intelligence  and  of 
surprising  originality.  He  had  been  a  lay 
missioner  of  the  Church,  and  had  made 
many  converts  to  a  curious  religion,  the 
ritual  of  which  was  only  half  revealed 
to  the  good  Jesuit  Fathers  when,  at  a 
great  palaver  which  Bucongo  summoned 
,  to  exhibit  his  converts,  the  Church  service 
was  interspersed  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat 


and  a  weird  procession  and  dance  which  left 
the  representative  of  the  Order  speechless. 
Bucongo  was  called  before  a  conference  of 
the  mission  and  reprimanded.  He  offered 
excuses,  but  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  this  enthusiastic  Christian  had 
gone  systematically  to  work  to  found  what 
^amounted  to  a  religion  of  his  own. 

The  position  was  a  httle  delicate,  and  any 
other  Order  than  the  Jesuits  might  have 
hesitated  to  tackle  a  reform  which  meant 
losing  a  very  large  membership. 

The  fate  of  Bucongo's  congregation  had 
been  decided  when  in  his  anger,  he  took 
canoe  and,  travelling  for  half  a  day,  came  to 
the  principal  mission. 

Father  Carpentier,  fulUbearded,  red  of 
face,  and  brawny  of  arm,  listened  in  the 
shade  of  his  hut,  pulling  thoughtfully  at  a 
long  pipe. 

"And  so,  Pentini,"  concluded  Bucongo, 
"  even  Sandi  puts  shame  upon  me  because  I 
am  a  cross -god  man,  and  he,  by  all  accounts, 
is  of  the  water-god  ju-ju." 

The  Father  eyed  this  perturbed  sheep  of 
his  flock  thoughtfully. 

"  0  Bucongo,"  he  said  gently,  "  in  the 
river  lands  are  many  beasts— they  which 
fly  and  they  which  swim,  they  that  run 
swiftly  and  they  that  hide  in  the  earth. 
Now,  who  of  these  is  right  ?  " 

"Lord,  they  are  all  right,  but  are  of 
different  ways,"  said  Bucongo. 

Father  Carpentier  nodded. 

"  Also  in  the  forest  are  two  ants,  one  who 
lives  in  tree  nests  and  one  who  has  a  deep 
home  in  the  ground.  They  are  of  a  kind, 
and  have  the  same  business.  Yet  God  put 
it  into  the  little  head  of  one  to  climb  trees, 
and  of  the  other  to  burrow  deeply.  Both 
are  right  and  neither  are  wrong,  save  when 
the  tree  ant  meets  the  ground  ant  and  fights 
him.     Then  both  are  wrong." 

The  squatting  Bucongo  rosQ  sullenly. 

"  Master,"  he  said,  "  these  mysteries  are 
too  much  for  a  poor  man.  I  think  I  know 
a  better  ju-ju,  and  to  him  I  go." 

"  You  have  no  long  journey,  chief,"  said 
the  Father  sternly,  "  for  they  tell  me  stories 
of  ghost  dances  in  the  forest,  and  a  certain 
Bucongo  who  is  the  leader  of  these,  and  of 
a  human  sacrifice,  also  of  converts  who  are 
branded  with  a  cross  of  hot  iron." 

The  chief  looked  at  his  sometime  tutor 
with  face  twisted  and  puckered  with  rage, 
and,  turning  without  a  word,  walked  back  to 
his  canoe. 

The  next  morning  Father  Carpentier  sent 
a  messenger  to  Sanders,  bearing  an  urgent 
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letter,  and  Sanders  read  the  closely  written 
lines  with  a  troubled  frown.  He  put  down 
the  letter  and  came  out  on  to  the  deck,  to 
find  Hamilton  fishing  over  the  side  of  the 
steamer.     Hamilton  looked  round. 

"  Anything  wrong  ?  "  he  asked  quickly. 

"  Bucongo,  of  the  Lesser  Isisi,  is  wrong," 
said  Sanders.  "  I  have  heard  of  his  religious 
meetings,  and  have  been  a  little  worried. 
There  will  be  a  big  ju-ju  palaver,  or  I'm  very 
much  mistaken.     Where  is  Bones  ?  " 

"  He  has  taken  my  sister  up  the  creek. 
Bones  says  there  are  any  number  of  egrets' 
nests  there,  and  I  believe  he  is  right." 

Sanders  frowned  again. 

"Send  a  canoe  to  fetch  them  back,"  he 
said.  "That  is  Bucongo's  territory,  and  I 
don't  trust  the  devil." 

"  Which  one— Bones  or  Bucongo  ?  "  asked 
Hamilton  innocently. 

But  Sanders  was  not  feehng  humorous. 
*  *  ♦  *  * 

At  that  precise  moment  Bones  was  sitting 
before  the  most  fantastic  religious  assembly 
that  ecclesiastic  or  layman  had  ever  attended. 

Fate  and  Bones  had  led  the  girl  through 
a  very  pleasant  forest  glade.  They  had  left 
the  light-draught  Wiggle  half  a  mile  down 
stream,  owing  to  the  shoals  which  barred 
their  progress,  and  had  come  upon  Bucongo 
in  an  exalted  moment. 

With  the  assurance  that  he  was  doing 
no  more  than  intrude  upon  one  of  those 
meetings  which  the  missionising  chief  of  the 
Lesser  Isisi  so  frequently  held.  Bones  stood 
on  the  outer  fringe  of  the  circle,  which  sat 
in  silence  to  watch  an  unwilling  novitiate 
getting  acquainted  with  Bucongo's  god. 

The  novice  was  a  girl,  and  she  lay  before 
an  altar  of  stones  surmounted  by  a  misshapen 
beti^  who  glared  with  his  one  eye  upon  the 
devout  gathering.  The  novice  lay  rigid  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  she  was  roped  feet 
and  hands  to  two  pegs  in  the  ground. 
Before  the  altar  itself  was  a  fire  of  wood, 
in  which  two  irons  were  heating. 

Bones  did  not  take  this  in  for  a  moment, 
for  he  was  gazing  open-mouthed  at  Bucongo. 
On  his  head  was  an  indubitable  mitre,  but 
around  the  mitre  was  bound  a  strip  of  skin, 
from  which  was  suspended  a  circle  of 
dangling  monkey  tails.  For  cape  he  wore 
a  leopard's  robe.  His  face  was  streaked  red 
with  camwood,  and  around  his  eyes  he  had 
pamted  two  white  circles. 

He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  frenzied  address 
when  the  two  white  visitors  came  upon  the 
rr^V^^^  liis  hand  was  outstretched  to 
take  the  red  branding-iron,  when  the  girl  at 


Bones's  side,  with  a  little  gasp  of  horror,  broke 
into  the  circle,  and,  wrenching  the  rough 
iron  from  the  attendant's  hand,  flung  it 
toward  the  circle  of  spectators,  which  widened 
in  consequence. 

"  How  dare  you  ?  How  dare  you,"  she 
demanded  breathlessly,  "you  horrible-looking 
man  ?  " 

Bucongo  glared  at  her,  but  said  nothing. 
Then  he  turned  to  meet  Bones. 

In  that  second  of  time  Bucongo  liad  to 
make  a  great  decision  and  to  overcome  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime.  Training  and  education 
to  the  dominion  of  the  white  man  half  raised 
his  hand  to  the  salute ;  something  that 
boiled  and  bubbled  madly,  and  set  his  shallow 
brain  afire  —  something  that  was  of  his 
ancestry,  wild,  unreasoning,  brutish— urged 
other  action.  Bones  had  his  revolver  half 
drawn  when  the  knobbly  end  of  the  chief's 
killing  spear  struck  him  between  the  eyes, 
and  he  went  down  on  his  knees. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  he  found  himself 
sitting  before  Bucongo,  his  feet  and  bands 
tied  with  native  grass,  with  the  girl  at  his 
side  in  no  better  case. 

She  was  very  frightened,  but  this  she  did 
not  show.  She  had  the  disadvantage  of  being 
unable  to  understand  the  light  flow  of 
offensive  badinage  which  passed  between  her 
captor  and  Bones. 

"  0  Tibbetti,"  said  Bucongo,  "  you  see  me 
as  a  god.  I  have  finished  with  all  white 
men." 

"  Soon  we  shall  finish  with  you,  Bucongo," 
said  Bones. 

"  I  cannot  die,  Tibbetti,"  said  the  other, 
with  easy  confidence  ;  "  that  is  the  wonderful 
thing." 

"  Other  men  have  said  that,"  said  Bones, 
in  the  vernacular,  "and  their  widows  are 
wives  again,  and  have  forgotten  their 
widowhood." 

"This  is  a  new  ju-ju,  Tibbetti,"  said 
Bucongo,  a  strange  light  in  his  eyes.  "  I  am 
the  greatest  of  all  cross-god  men,  and  it  is 
revealed  to  me  that  many  shall  follow  me. 
Now,  you  and  the  woman  shall  be  the  first  of 
all  white  people  to  bear  the  mark  of  Bucongo 
the  Blessed,  and  in  the  days  to  be  you  shall 
bare  your  breasts  and  say  :  '  Bucongo  the 
Wonderful  did  this  with  his  beautiful 
hands.'" 

Bones  w^as  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  his  mouth 
was  dry.  He  scarcely  dare  look  at  the  girl 
by  his  side. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  low 
voice.  Bones  hesitated,  and  then  haltingly 
he  stammered  the  translation  of  the  threat. 
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She  nodded. 

"  0  Bucongo,"  said  Bones,  with  a  sudden 
inspiration,  "  though  you  do  evil,  I  will 
endure.  Bab  this  jou  shall  do  and  serve  me. 
Brand  me  alone  upon  the  chest  and  upon 
the  back.  For  if  we  be  branded  separately, 
we  are  bound  to  one  another,  and  you  see 
how  ugly  this  woman  is,  with  her  thin  nose 
•  and  her  pale  eyes ;  also  she  has  long  hair 
like  the  grass  which  the  weaver  birds  use  for 
their  nests." 

He  spoke  loudly,  eagerly,  and  it  seemed 
convincingly,  for  Bucongo  was  in  doubt. 
Truly  the  woman,  by  all  standards,  was  very 
ugly.  Her  face  was  white  and  her  hps  thin. 
She  was  a  narrow  woman,  too,  he  thought, 
like  one  underfed. 

"This  you  shall  do  for  me,  Bucongo," 
urged  Bones,  "  for  gods  do  not  do  evil  things, 
and  it  would  be  bad  to  marry  me  to  this  ugly 
woman,  who  has  no  hips  and  has  a  bitter 
tongue." 

Bucongo  was  undecided. 

"A  god  may  do  no  evil,"  he  said, 
"but  I  do  not  know  the  ways  of  white 
men.  If  it  be  true,  then  I  will  mark 
you  twice,  Tibbetti,  and  you  shall  be  my 
man  for  ever,  and  the  woman  I  will  not 
touch." 

"Cheer  0!"  said  Bones. 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  Will  he  let  us 
go  ?"  asked  the  girl. 

"  I  was  sayin'  what  a  jolly  row  there'll  be," 
lied  Bones,  "and  he  was  sayin'  that  he 
couldn't  think  of  hurtin'  a  charmin'  lady 
like  you.  Shut  your  eyes,  dear  old  Miss 
Hamilton." 

She  shut  them  quickly,  half  fainting  with 
terror,  for  Bucongo  was  coming  toward  them, 
a  blazing  iron  in  his  hand,  a  smile  of  simple 
benevolence  upon  his  not  uninteUigent 
face. 

"This  shall  come  as  a  blessing  to  you, 
Tibbetti,"  he  said  almost  jovially. 

Bones  shut  his  teeth  and  waited. 

The  hot  iron  was  scorching  his  silk  shirt 
when  a  voice  hailed  the  high  priest  of  the 
newest  of  cults. 

"  0  Bucongo  !  "  it  said. 

Bucongo  turned,  with  a  grimace  of  fear, 


and   cringed  backward   before  the   levelled 
Colt  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Sanders. 

''  Tell  me,  no\v,"  said  Sanders,  in  his  even 
tone,  "  can  such  a  man  as  you  die  ?  Think, 
Bucongo." 

"  Lord,"  said  Bucongo  huskily,  "  I  think 
I  can  die." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Sanders. 

♦  *  ♦  *  * 

It  was  not  until  after  dinner  that  night 
that  the  girl  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
discuss  her  exciting  morning. 

"  I  think  you  were  an  awful  brute,"  she 
addressed  her  unabashed  brother.  "  You  were 
standing  in  the  wood,  listening  to  and  seeing 
everything,  and  never  came  till  the  last 
minute." 

"It  Avas  my  fault,"  interrupted  Sanders. 
"  I  wanted  to  see  how  far  the  gentle  Bucongo 
w^ould  go." 

"  Dooced  thoughtless  !  "  murmured  Bones 
under  his  breath,  biit  audible. 

She  looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly,  then 
turned  again  to  her  brother. 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  know," 
she  said.  "  What  was  Bones  saying  when  he 
talked  to  that  horrible  man  ?  Do  you  know 
that  Bones  was  scowling  at  me  as  though  I 

was I  hardly  know  how  to  express  it. 

Was  he  saying  nice  things  ?  " 

Hamilton  looked  up  at  the  awning  and 
cleared  his  throat. 

"  Play  the  game,  dear  old  sir  and  brother- 
officer,"  croaked  Bones. 

"  He  said -"  began  Hamilton. 

"Live  an'  let  live,"  pleaded  Bones,  all 
of  a  twitter,  "  esprit  de  corps  an'  discretion, 
jolly  old  captain." 

Hamilton  looked  at  his  subordinate 
steadily. 

"  He  asked  to  be  branded  twice  in  order 
that  you  might  not  be  branded  once,"  he 
said  quietly. 

The  girl  stared  at  Bone?,  and  her  eyes 
w^ere  full  of  tears. 

"  Oh,  Bones,"  she  said,  with  a  little  catch 
in  her  voice,  "  you — you  are  a  sportsman  !  " 

"  Carry  on,"  said  Bones  incoherently,  and 
wept  a  little  at  the  realisation  of  that 
magnificent  moment. 


THEY  WHO   RETURN 

By   KATHARINE   TYNAN 

INTO  the  stricken  house  who  steals  on  quiet  feet 

And  sudden  brings  the  sunshine  it  used  to  wear? 
Whose  is  the  tender  whisper  that  turns  the  bitter  sweet? 
Whose  kiss  is  on  your  forehead,  whose  breath  in  your  hair? 

Who  sits  down  beside  you  in  the  firelight  glow? 

Who  leans  on  your  shoulder  like  the  boy  of  old? 
Whose  is  the  arm  about  you  you  used  to  know. 

Drawing  the  sting  from  your  wound,  your  heart  from  cold  ? 

Like  the  rustling  of  dead  leaves  in  the  autumn  gloom. 
Running  like  little  feet  on  a  wind«swept  road. 

They  are  coming  home  so  sweetly  all  the  roads  of  home. 
Very  flesh  of  your  flesh,  who  belong  to  God. 

The  horse  in  the  stable  whinnies  by  the  door, 

The  dog,  of  a  sudden,  is  wild  with  delight. 
Who  is  this  he  welcomes,  long  waited  for? 

Who  smiles  in  the  shadow,  so  dear,  so  bright? 

Mercy  of  God,  they  are  given,  not  taken  away  I 
There's  a  face  in  the  doorway,  a  foot  on  the  floor. 

They  sit  down  beside  us  in  the  shadows  grey, 
Lay  their  heads  on  our  breasts  as  oft  before! 


HAMLYN'S  LUCKY 

DEAL 

By   E.    M.   JAMESON 

Illustrated   by  G.  C.  Wilmshurst 


YLYIA  was  the 
only  member  of 
Mr.  Palliser's  large 
family  who  noticed 
anything  amiss  with 
him  that  morning 
as  he  started  for 
his  office. 

It  must  be  owned 
that  Mrs.  Palliser 
never  got  up  for 
the  matutinal  meal,  and  that  Eleanor  and 
Euth  and  Anne  appeared  late,  after  their 
triumphs  of  the  previous  night  at  the 
Mayburys'  ball.  The  twins  and  Jimmie  had 
been  conducted  to  their  respective  schools, 
and  Harry,  who  had  acquired  the  rights  in  a 
friend's  discarded  runabout,  was  tuning  up 
his  purchase  in  the  drive. 

It  was  somewhere  between  his  departure 
and  Anne's  arrival  downstairs  that  Mr. 
Palliser,  turning  in  unwonted  distaste  from 
the  viands  offered  for  his  selection,  crumbled 
a  morsel  of  toast  and  finished  his  coffee 
at  a  gulp.  Never  had  he  been  known  to 
refuse  a  second  cup  of  coffee.  Sylvia, 
coming  round  the  table  to  replenish  it,  looked 
at  him  amazed.  Outside  in  the  drive  Harry's 
runabout  departed  in  a  series  of  explosions. 
When  the  sound  had  died  away,  Sylvia  sat 
down  and  gravely  considered  her  father.  In 
a  family  of  marked  brilliance  and  good  looks 
she  was  known  as  "  the  quiet  Miss  Palliser." 
Small  and  brown-haired,  with  grave,  soft  eyes 
that  let  little  escape  their  notice,  she  was  not 
a  talker,  and  by  her  family  and  their  circle 
of  friends  she  was  regarded  as  a  somewhat 
negligible  quantity.  But  Mr.  Palliser  loved 
her  more  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  He 
was  a  proud  and  indulgent  parent,  working 
at  high  pressure  to  keep  pace  with  an  extrava- 
gant wife  and  beautiful  daughters.     Sylvia, 


aged  nineteen,  was  bis  stand-by,  bis  sheet- 
anchor,  in  the  midst  of  a  noisy  and  unthankful 
household.  She  was  the  only  one  to  notice 
when  business  trials,  as  now,  assailed  him. 

"  Worried  ? "  she  asked,  in  that  soft, 
sympathetic  voice  of  hers. 

He  nodded.  The  successful  financier  was 
a  small  man  of  nervous  physique.  People 
wondered  how  he  carried  his  deals  through, 
when  the  least  trifle  seemed  to  shake  him. 
Of  late  Sylvia  had  realised  that  he  was  really 
losing  his  nerve,  and  the  fact  troubled  her. 

"  Can't  you  have  a  rest  and  leave  the 
office  to  Mr.  Hamlyn  for  a  few  days  ?«" 

Mr.  Palliser's  face  became  a  shade  more 
grey. 

"  Impossible  !  Between  ourselves,  I'm 
beginning  to  regret  that  I  ever  took  him 
in  with  me.  I  don't  altogether  trust  him. 
He's  rasb." 

"  You  thought  him  so  clever." 

"  I  find  him  a  vast  deal  too  clever,"  said 
Mr.  Palliser,  with  a  shade  of  weariness. 
"He  wants  to  dictate  to  me  about  an 
enormous  deal  in— you  wouldn't  understand^ 
child." 

*'Try  me,"  said  Sylvia. 

"  No,  no  ;  besides,  it's  too  long  a  tale.  I 
must  be  off.  I  don't  care  to  leave  him  to 
his  own  devices.  He,  a  single  man,  on  the 
threshold  of  business  life,  has  nothing  to  lose, 
not  even  prestige,  if  he  plunges  unwisely. 
He  is  young,  and  can  begin  again,  while 
I  " — he  flung  down  his  table-napkin  and 
rose — "I  have  responsibilities  that  grow 
heavier  day  by  day.  The  pace  your  mother 
and  sisters  set  is  appalling.  One  false  step 
on  my  part " 

Beads  of  moisture  rose  to  his  forehead, 
his  eyes  grew  strained.  Sylvia  slipped  her 
hand  through  his  arm.  She  had  never  seen 
him  so  shaken. 
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"  Do  trust  Mr.  Hamlyn,  and  have  a  change 
for  a  little  while.  Something  has  broken 
your  nerve." 

"  These  shares  Hamlyn  is  so  set  on — he'd 
trade  on  my  reputation,  of  course.  He 
swears  they'll  make  us  millionaires,  but  we 
stand  to  lose  too  much  if  we  fail.  I  can't 
make  up  my  mind — I  daren't !  I've  felt 
lately  that  I  must  speculate  more  warily,  for 
all  your  sakes." 

Sylvia  flicked  a  speck  of  dust  from  his 
sleeve.  She  did  not  like  his  look  of  desperate 
weariness. 

"  You're  generally  so  sure  about  your 
investments,"  she  said. 

"I've  never  been  so  hard  up.  Any  day 
there  may  be  a  crash,  and  if  these  invest- 
ments fail,  then  beggary  lies  ahead.  Think  of 
that  for  your  mother — your  sisters— and  the 
rest  of  them.     It  doesn't  bear  thinking  of." 

Sylvia  felt  sick  at  heart  for  him. 

"You  and  I  could  get  along  on  short 
commons,"  she  said,  "  but  it  would  be  misery 
for  them." 

"  It  would  be  hell,'''  said  Mr.  Palliser — 
"  hell  for  us  all !  "  His  violent  language  and 
the  hoarseness  of  his  voice  struck  impressively 
upon  Sylvia's  ear.  He  looked  ill.  His 
hands  were  shaking  as  he  took  out  his 
watch. 

"  I  must  be  off.     Don't  worry,  Sylvia." 

"  I  must  worry  when  you  do,"  said  Sylvia 
quaintly,  and,  leaning  nearer,  she  kissed  him 
on  the  cheek.  The  tension  of  his  face  in  no 
way  relaxed.  Following  him  into  the  hall, 
she  stood  to  watch  him  away. 

"  Try  to  arrange  a  little  holiday,  father — 
five  or  six  days'  fishing  at  Mr.  Thompson's 
would  do  you  good.  You'd  feel  another 
man." 

The  strain  of  his  face  lightened,  then 
grew  tense  again.     He  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  No  hope  of  that  for  a  while.  Well,  I 
must  be  off.    So  long,  dear.    Don't  worry  !  " 

He  tilted  up  her  face  and  kissed  her,  then 
set  off  on  his  two  miles'  walk  to  the  office. 
It  was  his  only  hope  of  exercise  in  the  day. 
He  was  noted  for  the  simplicity  of  his  tastes. 
A  four-roomed  cottage,  with  good  fishing 
close  by,  and  Sylvia  for  company,  would 
have  pleased  him  better  than  any  life  under 
the  sun.  He  was  not  really  a  nature  of 
whom  big  financiers  are  made  ;  but  after 
one  extraordinarily  successful  deal,  he  had 
drifted  into  the  path  of  speculation,  always 
meaning  to  retire  when  he  had  amassed 
sufficient  money.  But  that  happy  day  had 
not  yet  arrived,  because  his  wife  and 
daughters    saw    to    it    that,    once    having 


acquired  a  taste  for  extravagance,  they  had 
no  intention  of  relinquishing  their  ambition 
to  be  in  the  first  flight  of  fashion.  They 
were  beautiful  women.  Sylvia,  the  youngest, 
was  the  little  duckling  who  resembled  none 
of  them.  They  kept  John  Palliser  on  the 
treadmill  of  endeavour,  and  as  soon  as  one 
fortune  was  created,  it  melted  Kke  dew 
before  the  sun.  As  Sylvia  stood  at  the 
open  hall-door,  noticing  that  he  had  not,  as 
usual,  waved  to  her  from  the  gate,  Anne — 
lovely,  drowsy,  and  not  in  the  best  temper 
imaginable — came  slowly  down  the  staircase. 
Her  magnificent  black  hair  was  coiled  up  in 
a  loose,  untidy  knot.  She  yawned  and 
passed  into  the  room  where  breakfast  was 
laid.     Sylvia  followed  her. 

"  Father  gone  to  the  office  ?     Good  !  " 

"  He  hasn't  eaten  any  breakfast,"  replied 
Sylvia.     "  I'm  anxious  about  him." 

"  He's  mighty  depressing  lately,"  remarked 
Anne,  looking  over  the  pile  of  letters  which, 
as  a  reigning  beauty,  she  received  as  her 
due. 

"  He's  so  nervous  and  unstrung,"  said 
Sylvia,  bringing  Anne  a  cup  of  coffee. 

"  He's  so  bad-tempered  and  jumpy,"  said 
Anne,  her  black  eyes  scornful.  "  Positively 
read  me  a  lecture  last  evening — me,  who 
have  to  do  without  a  whole  heap  of  things 
other  girls  have." 

"  If  we  don't  take  care,  we  may  all  have  to 
do  without  a  good  many  other  things,"  said 
Sylvia.  She  included  herself  in  the  ex- 
travagance of  her  family,  though,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  only  got  the  leavings  of  her 
three  handsome  sisters. 

Anne  flung  down  an  envelope  contain- 
ing theatre  tickets  sent  for  her  gracious 
acceptance. 

"  Heavens !  Isn't  it  enough  to  have 
father's  preachments,  without  you  echoing 
them  ?  /  simply  don't  helkve  a  ivord  of  it !  " 
She  helped  herself  to  a  grilled  kidney,  and 
went  on  opening  her  letters. 

"  I've  decided  to  go  to  the  costume  ball 
as  Cleopatra,"  she  said,  her  ill-humour 
vanishing.  "  Theocritus,  the  artist,  was  at 
the  ball  last  night,  and  he  says  if  I  go  like 
that  he'll  paint  me — for  love — afterwards. 
That's  a  great  deal  from  him,  as  he  is  known 
to  be  out  for  the  shekels." 

"  It  sounds  as  if  it  might  be  a  rather 
expensive  costume,"  said  Sylvia  appre- 
hensively, her  father's  worn  face  coming 
between  her  and  Anne's  loveliness. 

Anne  laughed  and  stretched  long,  graceful 
arms  above  her  head.  "  I  expected  to  hear 
that.     But  can  you  imagine  me  as  Bo-Peep, 
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or  Red  Riding  Hood,  or  the  Miller's 
Daughter  ? " 

Sjlvia  had  to  laagh. 

"  There,  you  see  ! "  said  Anne  trium- 
phantly. "  I'm  rather  an  expensive  person. 
Now  you,  Sylvia,  would  look  very  well  as  a 
Puritan  maiden,  in  a  stuff  frock,  with  linen 
cap  and  apron.  There's  no  getting  away 
from  the  fact  that  I  must  have  silks  and 
satins.  Theocritus  says  he'd  like  to  design 
all  my  dresses — that  I'm  not  in  the  least  a 
modern  type." 

"  I  detest  Theocritus,"  said  Sylvia,  with 
unusual  vigour.  "  His  big  white  face  and 
dull  eyes — ugh  !  "  She  went  towards  the 
door  and  there  paused  to  look  back.  "Was 
Mr.  Hamlyn  at  the  ball  last  night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  danced  with  him  twice.  He's 
rather  uninteresting,  I  find." 

"  Was  he — cheerful  ?  "  asked  Sylvia,  still 
lingering. 

"He  is  never  what  you  might  call 
hilarious,"  said  Anne,  gathering  her 
letters  together.  "  He  doesn't  interest  me  ; 
but  that,  I'm  afraid,  is  because,  palpably, 
I  do  not  interest  him." 

"I  think  you  do,"  said  Sylvia.  "He 
must  admire  you.     How  could  he  help  it  ?  " 

"  How,  indeed  ?  "  echoed  Anne,  laughing. 
She  held  her  looks  at  their  full  value. 
"  Anyhow,  you  don't  like  him,  Sylvia." 

"  I'm  never  quite  sure,"  said  Sylvia 
ponderingly.  "  He  doesn't  think  me  worth 
talking  to  ;  he  only  stares  now  and  then. 
He  has  the  most  curious  eyes,  nearly  black 
one  minute,  and  then,  when  anything 
interests  him,  they  get  a  blue  glint  in  them 
like  sword-blades." 

"  With  that  overbearing  manner  of  his, 
he's  bound  to  get  on  in  the  world,"  said 
Anne.  "  One  can't  help  noticing  him — he's 
so  big  and  dominating." 

"  I  wish  he  was  more  •  sympathetic  by 
nature,"  said  Sylvia  from  the  door.  "  He 
seems  so  hard." 

"  Then  he'll  flourish  exceedingly,"  said 
Anne,  with  a  satirical  laugh. 

But  Sylvia  had  disappeared.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  morning  the  memory  of 
her  father's  strained  expression  came  between 
her  and  peace.  It  occurred  to  her  that, 
as  she  was  going  into  town  to  do  a  little 
shopping,  she  would  follow  a  custom,  dropped 
of  late,  and  call  at  the  office  to  suggest  that 
he  should  take  her  out  to  lunch  with  him. 
Since  Keene  Hamlyn  had  entered  into 
partnership  she  had  never  been  there.  In 
the  household  nobody  would  miss  her.  It 
was  only  her  father  who  wanted  her,  ever. 


A  wave  of  tenderness  flooded  her  heart  for 
him.  Often  she  felt  more  self-reliant  than 
her  father.  He  was  not  strong,  and  the 
strain  upon  his  mental  faculties  reacted  on 
the  body. 

"  If  left  to  himself,  he  will  have  no  lunch 
at  all,"  said  Sylvia,  as  she  toiled  up  the 
staircase  of  the  dingy  old  building  where 
the  office  lay.  "  Mr.  Hamlyn  is  not  the 
man  to  notice  anything." 

The  offices  lay  back  from  the  street  in  a 
little  courtyard.  The  staircase  was  dark 
after  the  sunshine  outside,  and  suddenly 
very  quiet— so  quiet,  indeed,  that  some 
instinct  of  dread  seemed  to  grip  her  by  the 
heart  with  a  sense  of  foreboding.  Half-way 
up  she  paused,  her  pulses  beating  unevenly. 
She  conceived  the  odd  idea  that  something 
of  harm  awaited  her  on  that  upper  landing. 
Then  suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by 
the  exquisite  notes  of  a  bird's  song.  The 
caretaker's  wife  had  put  the  cage  out  on  the 
window-sill  in  the  sunshine.  Right  up  at 
the  top  of  the  house  were  the  offices  of  Mr. 
Palliser.  He  was  almost  fiercely  conservative, 
and  it  pleased  him  to  think  that  what  was 
good  enough  for  his  father  was  good  enough 
for  him.  On  the  shabby  oaken  door  the 
name  Palliser  had  been  inscribed  for  many 
years.  The  letters  had  toned  down  nearly 
to  the  colour  of  the  wood.  The  words 
"and  Hamlyn,"  freshly  painted,  came 
almost  as  a  shock.  The  original  Palliser 
had  been  Sylvia's  grandfather.  A  brush  of 
paint  had  never  been  allowed  to  renew  the 
name.  Only  she  knew  the  sentiment  that 
lay  beneath  her  father's  nervous  exterior. 
She  smiled  now  as  she  looked  at  the  forceful 
letters  lately  painted,  and  those  bedimmed  by 
years.  j^^ 

She  knocked.  Getting  no  reply,  'she 
knocked  again,  this  time  with  the  handle  of 
her  sunshade.  ^  ^ 

A  voice  shouted  impatiently :  "  Coine 
in!"  :^i 

She  entered,  pausing  on  the  thresIioPd; 
The  room  was  flooded  with  sunshine.  Sitting 
full  in  it,  his  back  to  her,  his  broad  shoulders 
stooped  over  her  father's  desk,  was  Keene 
Hamlyn.  Mr.  Palliser  was  not  there.  The 
door  into  the  inner  room  stood  open,  re- 
vealing space.  He  was  not  there,  either. 
During  the  instant  she  stood  waiting,  Hamlyn 
unaware  of  her  presence,  that  faint  sensation 
of  apprehension  swept  over  her  again.  She 
gave  herself  a  little  shake  and  purposely,  to 
attract  the  partner's  notice,  dropped  her 
sunshade. 

With  a  rapid   movement  he  turned,  his 
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hard,  clean-shaven  face  expressing  displeased 
amazement.  She  wondered  if  he  recognised 
her.  With  lips  compressed  and  a  frown  on 
his  face,  he  rose  from  his  seat.  As  a  rule, 
Sylvia  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  intimidate  ; 
but  to-day,  in  her  anxiety,  she  felt  a  sudden 
rush  of  courage.  For  long  afterwards  Hamlyn 
carried  in  his  mind  the  picture  of  her  as 
she  stood  there,  palpably  afraid  of  him,  yet 
holding  her  ground  as  if  compelled  to 
confront  danger,  her  small  figure  rigid,  her 
face,  with  its  pointed  chin  and  brown,  soft 
eyes,  pale  under  her  hat-brim. 

He  noticed  that  on  the  upturned  side  a 
tendril  or  two  of  brown  hair  had  swung 
loose  round  her  ear,  and  that  somehow  the 
sunsliine  had  settled  upon  it,  touching  it 
subtly  to  gold.  Hamlyn  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  noting  the  characteristics  of  women. 
He  gathered  his  brows  together  again, 
making  a  movement  forward. 

"  Miss  Palliser  ?  " 

He  knew  quite  well  who  she  was,  but 
astonishment  caused,  the  inflexion  of  a  query 
to  his  voice. 

^  ''I  am  Sylvia  Palliser,  Mr.  Hamlyn.      Is 
my  father  in  ?  " 

There  was  just  the  fraction  of  a  pause. 
"  He  is  not  in  just  now."  Again  that  faint 
apprehension  swept  over  her.    * 

Mr.  Hamlyn  stooped  to  pick  up  the  sun 
shade,  putting  it  on  the  table. 

"  Will  he  be  long  ?  " 

"  A  considerable  time,  I  think." 

He  met  her  eyes  unflinchingly,  and  yet, 
in  some  odd  way,  she  imagined  it  cost  him 
an  effort  to  look  at  her. 

"  He  has  been  here  to-day,  of  course  ?  " 
;  "  Of  course." 

,  "  1  have  been  here  so  many  times  before 
you  became  his  partner,  and  I  have  never 
found  him  out  at  this  time." 
^  "  Having  a  partner  enables  him  to  get  a 
Httle  more  freedom,"  remarked  Mr.  Hamlyn, 
fidgeting  with  the  tassel  of  the  sunshade. 
Then  he  walked  to  the  fireless  hearth  and 
stood  frowning,  evidently  desirous  of  her 
immediate  exit.  Sylvia's  brown  eyes 
kindled,  the  colour  came  into  her  cheeks. 
The  room  was  abominably  untidy,  littered 
with  papers,  on  the  floor  and  in  the  gmte. 
Mr.  Palliser  was  a  tidy  man.  The  disorder, 
combined  with  his  unusual  absence,  brought 
again  to  her  heart  that  sense  of  fear.  The 
clock  in  a  neighbouring  church  towet  struck 
one  sonorous  clang.  A  ladder  of  sunlight, 
filmed  by  dust  motes,  made  rosier  the  pink 
of  Sylvia's  linen  frock.  It  had  been 
Aime's,  and   therefore  it  was  of  excellent 


quality.  Turned  back  from  the  whiteness 
of  her  throat  was  a  collar  of  lawn,  lier 
little  shoes  were  a  wonder,  her  gloves 
immaculately  white. 

"  All  girls  should  be  dressed  just  so," 
Hamlyn  told  himself,  forgetting  for  an 
instant  to  frown.  Sylvia,  seeing  the  change, 
wondered  what  had  caused  it.  She  advanced 
a  step  or  two  nearer  her  father's  revolving 
chair,  and  laid  her  hand  along  the  back. 

"  W^ith  all  her  softness  she  could  be  a 
little  tigress  for  anybody  she  loved."  The 
notion  flashed  through  Hamlyn's  mind,  and 
he  almost  relaxed  into  a  smile.  But  Sylvia's 
brown  eyes  kindled  at  the  mere  suggestion 
of  lightness.  He  looked  so  sure  of  himself, 
so  insolently  strong,  this  man  who  thought 
he  knew  better  than  her  father.  There  came 
to  her  an  extraordinary  accession  of  courage. 
She  turned  the  chair  round,  so  that  she  faced 
vhim,  and  very  composedly  sat  down. 

"  I  expect  you  go  out  to  luncheon  about 
this  time,  Mr.  Hamlyn  ?  I  shall  stay  here 
until  my  father  returns." 

Mr.  Hamlyn's  face  was  imperturbable  now. 
She  could  distinguish  no  sign  of  levity. 
Perhaps  his  well-cut  mouth  and  chin  took 
on  an  added  degree  of  decision. 

"  I  do  not  advise  that,"  he  remarked. 

"  Please  do  not  trouble  to  advise  me." 
Sylvia's  voice  was  equally  firm.  "  I  stay 
here  until  my  father's  return." 

Mr.  Hamlyn  took  an  envelope  from  his 
inner  pocket,  glanced  at  it,  then  put  it  back 
again. 

It  was  as  though  he  had  meant  to  deliver 
it  to  her,  and  had  changed  his  mind.  Of  a 
large,  oblong  shape,  it  resembled  those  her 
father  used.  She  stirred,  as  if  about  to  ask 
him  a  question,  then  checked  the  impulse. 
He  had  done  it  deliberately  to  rouse  her 
curiosity,  to  tantalise  her. 

"All  girls  should  have  brown  eyes  and 
hair  with  a  kink  in  it,"  Hamlyn  told  himself, 
looking  meanwhile  grimly  at  his  visitor. 
"  But  how  the  dickens  does  she  suppose  a 
-  man's  to  get  on  with  his  work  ?  I'll  have 
to  use  the  'phone  elsewhere.  It's  mighty 
unlucky  she  should  have  chosen  this  morning 
of  all  mornings.  Puts  me  in  the  deuce  of 
a  fix." 

"  Perhaps  you  could  tell  me  where  my 
father  has  gone  ?  " 

Hamlyn  shook  his  head. 

"  That  is  not  etiquette.  Against  office 
rules  altogether." 

"  He  was  not  looking  very  well  when  lie 
left  home  this  morning,"  Sylvia  went  on, 
and  the  inflexion  of  her  voice  made  Hamlyn 


"  '  I'm  sorry  to  be  so  long,  but  I  had  important  business  to  transact,' " 


'•'If  you  stir  one  pace,  I  fire  ! ' " 
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think  there  might,  after  all,  be  worse  fates 
than  to  marry  and  pdssess  a  brown-eyed  and 
anxious  daughter. 

"•  I  am  a  little  worried  about  him."  Slie 
was  so  palpably  expectant  of  a  reply  that 
Hamlyn  gave  one. 

**  To  me  he  looked  much  as  usual — a 
degree  nervy,  perhaps.  But  that's  his 
normal  condition.  All  financiers  get  a  bit 
rattled  now  and  then.     No  need  to  worry." 

.  Sylvia  flushed. 

"Sympathy  does  not  seem  to  be  your 
ruling  trait." 

"  It  has  never  been  cultivated,"  said  Mr. 
Hamlyn  gloomily,  *'and,  anyhow,  it's  true 
about  financiers.  Haven't  you'  noticed  it  ? 
It  breaks  us  up  sooner  than  anything.  One 
false  deal ^"  " 

"  Don't  let  me  detain  you,"  said  Sylvia  ; 
"  you  make  me  realise  that  you  know  perfectly 
well  where  my  father  is.     Why  deny  it  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  attempted  to  deny  it.  I  simply 
remarked  that  business  etiquette " 

"Please  go  and  have  your  lunch,"  said 
Sylvia,  swinging  round  in  her  chair  and 
turning  her  back  on  him. 

Mr.  Hamlyn  crossed  the  room  and  looked 
down  at  her.  He  had  strange,  deep-set  eyes 
that  seemed  quite  black  until  the  sun  got 
into  them,  as  now,  and  made  them  flash/ 
blue-grey  like  sword-blades.  She  wondered 
for  a  moment  whether  he  meant  to  put  his 
big  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  turn  her  out 
of  the  room.  But  his  intention  was  more 
pacific. 

"Mr.  Palliser  will  not  be  back  just  yet. 
Why  not  come  and  have  some  lunch  with 
me  ?  " 

"  I  prefer  to  stay  here,  thank  you." 

His  keen  glance  roamed  over  the  littered 
desk  as  if  in  search'of  something. 

"He  has  been  up  to  no  good,"  Sylvia 
thought.  And  she  remained  in  the  revolving 
chair. 

"  Why  fiot  sit  over  at  the  window  ?  "  he 
queried.  "There's  an  arm-chair  and  some 
illustrated  papers." 

"No,  thank  you." 

"  Sure  you  won't  come  out  to  lunch  ? 
Aren't  you  hungry  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Sylvia,  with  considerable 
untruth. 

In  her  anxiety  for  her  father  she  had 
eaten  no  breakfast  herself. 

"  I  always  get  ravenous  at  this  time," 
said  Hamlyn,  giving  another  glance  at  the 
desk.     "  But  then  I'm  an  early  riser." 

Going  into  the  inner  office,  he  reappeared, 
liat  and  stick  in  hand.    He  paused  at  the  door. 


"  By  the  way,  since  you  have  determined 
to  stay,  I  hope  you  will  be  left  undisturbed. 
Doubtful  characters  often  prowl  around 
these  old  stiiircases.  We  had  to  hand  one 
over  to  the  police  the  otlier  day." 

Sylvia's  heart  sank,  but,  fortunately,  he 
need  not  know  that.  "^    . 

"  Are  the  police  near  ?  " 

"Rather  far,  I'm  afraid.  You  could 
'phone,  if  the  intruder  gave  you  time." 

Sylvia  had  not  been  brought  up  amidst 
a  large  family  for  nothing. 

"  He  wants  to  get  me  out  of  the  room 
away  from  this  desk,"  she  thought.  Aloud 
she  said  :  "I'm  not  in  the  least  afraid, 
thank  you.  I  shall  find  plenty  to  interest 
me.     Please  go  and  enjoy  your  lunch." 

"  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you,"  he  said 
regretfully ;  "  but  probably  you  had  some 
buns  at  the  confectioner's  round  the  corner. 
If  you  have  eaten  nothing  since  breakfast, 
then  your  lack  of  appetite  amazes  me." 

"  I  have  not  eaten  a  crumb  since  breakfast," 
Sylvia  said  distinctly,  "  and  there  is  no  need 
for  you  to  waste  sympathy  on  me." 

"  You  said  I  hadn'tany," remarked  Hamlyn, 
but  so  gravely  that  his  remark  gave  no 
offence.  "  I  believe  it's  in  me  if  anybody 
had  ever  troubled  to  call  it  forth — anybody 
I  really  liked,  I  mean." 

He  had  a  pleasant  voice,  and  certainly  he 
looked  noticeably  fine  in  his.  well-cut  suit  of 
grey.  There  was  an  air  of  good  breeding 
about  him. 

"  It's  nonsense  to  be  obliged  to  like  people 
before  you  can  sympathise  with  them,"  said 
Sylvia,  with  a  shade  of  severity.  "At  all 
events,  please  go.  No  doubt  my  father  will 
return  before  long." 

He  let  the  remark  pass. 

"  Then  you  d<)n't  mind  being  alone  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Sylvia,  mendacious 
again,  ^ 

"  If  anyone  should  disturb  you " 

"I  am  quite  capable  of  looking  after 
myself."  More  than  ever  she  knew  he  wanted 
her  away  from  that  desk,  and,  though  she 
was  no  believer  in  feminine  interference  with 
business,  that  sensation  of  vague  dread  made 
her  perverse. 

He  w^ent  at  last.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
the  lock  of  the  old  door  was  stiff  caused  him 
to  shut  it  with  a  bang.  The  sound  intensified 
her  apprehension,  and  so  did  his  footsteps 
going  down  the  worn  oaken  stairs. 

She  waited  until  the  deliberate  footfalls 
had  died  away,  then  she  rose  and  w^andered 
to  the  inner  office.  It  was  furnished  very 
plainly.     Hamlyn's  desk  stood  there.     She 
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regarded  it  from  the  distance,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  going  back  again,  when  between 
the  desk  and  the  door  she.  saw  a  dogskin 
glove  lying.  Involuntarily  she  stooped  to 
pick  it  up,  and,  when  it  wa«  in  her  hand,  she 
realised  that  it  was  her  father's.  She  knew, 
because  she  had  mended  the  curve  of  the 
thumb  for  him  the  previous  night,  and 
the  silk  had  been  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
tan  leather. 

Mr.  Palliser  was  something  of  a  dandy  in 
his  dress,  and  he  had  promised  to  get  a  new 
pair. 

She  wandered  back  to  the  outer  office  and 
sat  down  again  in  the  revolving  chair.  It 
was  very  quiet.  She  felt  restless,  on  the  alert 
for  something  to  happen. 

Finally  she  started  up.  She  would  go  out 
to  do  a  little  more  shopping,  and  buy  some 
gloves  at  the  shop  where  her  father  dealt, 
and  ascertain  if  he  had  been  there.  Inaction 
was  getting  on  her  nerves. 

She  took  up  her  sunshade  from  the  table, 
where  Hamlyn  had  laid  it,  and  drew  back 
the  snap  latch  of  the  door.  It  moved  readily 
enough,  but  the  door  did  not  open.  She 
struggled  with  it  for  a  few  moments,  then 
searched  for  the  key  that  was  usually  in  the 
clumsy  old  lock.  It  was  not  there.  Hamlyn 
had  locked  her  in  ! 

Indignation  flooded  her  soul.  She  went 
back  to  the  revolving  chair  and  considered 
what  she  had  better  do.  She  could  'phone 
down  to  the  caretaker,  or  to  the  police,  but 
how  humiliating  to  own  to  being  locked  up  ! 
And  she  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
they  could  force  the  stout  oaken  door. 

She  pushed  aside  the  pile  of  papers  on  the 
desk,  to  make  a  space  for  her  elbows,  and 
there,  her  chin  on  her  palm,  she  tried  to  find 
a  reason  for  Hamlyn's  behaviour.  Her 
abrupt  action  disclosed  an  object  hidden  by 
the  papers.  Her  eyes  dilated  as  she  stared 
at  it,  and  a  spasm  of  fear  took  her  by  the 
throat. 

It  was  a  pistol,  a  tiny  thing,  nickel-plated, 
innocent-looking  enough,  and  yet  horribly 
intimidating.  Under  that  fresh  access  of 
fear  her  courage  oozed  from  her.  What  was 
a  pistol  doing  among  her  father's  disordered 
papers  ?  His  hobby  was  the  peaceful  art  of 
fishing.  Shooting  of  any  kind  never  interested 
Wm.  It  must  be  Hamlyn's  pistol — HamlyrCs  I 

She  started  to  her "^  feet  and  ran  into  the 
other  room,  seeking  in  the  big  cupboard  that 
stood  there.  Then  she  returned,  and  stood 
looking  wide-eyed  at  the  door,  a  hundred 
lears  assaih'ng  her.  She  fancied  she  heard 
the  echo  of  a  footstep,  stealthy  on  the  stair 


but  nothing  happened,  nobody  came.  And 
one  hour  passed,  and  two  hours,  and  half  an 
hour,  and  another  quarter,  before  she  heard 
footsteps  that  came  steadily  up  the  stairs, 
and  were  followed  by  the  sound  of  a  key 
turning  in  the  lock.  She  crouched  over  the 
desk.  Hamlyn's  voice  came  to  her  where 
she  sat. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  be  so  long,  but  I  had 
important  business  to  transact  that  could  not 
be  delayed.  I'm  sure  you  must  be  famished 
by  now,  so  I  brought  you " 

The  girl  whirled  round  in  the  chair,  the 
pistol  in  her  hand  levelled  at  him.  Her 
hold  was  not  very  steady,  he  noticed.  She 
was  not  the  type  to  be  familiar  with  firearms. 
Her  pale  courage  roused  in,  him  an  immense 
admiration,  and  that  sympathy  of  which  l^e 
was  supposed  to  be  devoid. 

He  knew  the  pistol  to  be  unloaded  ;  he 
had  seen  to  that  earlier  in  the  day. 

*'  If  you  stir  one  pace,  I  fire  !  " 

He  loved  her  for  the  shake  in  her  voire. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  have  done  to  my 
father.     You  are  hidinj]^  something." 

Hamlyn  looked  at  her  steadily,  his  eyes 
dark. 

"  Allow  me  to  put  this  cardboard  box 
down,"  he  said,  with  composure.  "  It 
contciins  some  sandwiches  for  you.  Probably 
you  do  not  feel  like  lunch  at  the  moment." 

She  let  the  remark  pass.  He  deposited 
the  small  box  on  the  centre  table,  then  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height..  Her  voice 
grew  firmer. 

"  Whose  pistol  is  this  ?  " 

There  was  an  instant's  pause,  as  if  he  did 
not  like  to  own  up. 

"  Mine." 

"  I  thought  so.     Then -" 

"  I  wish  you'd  put  the  thing  down,  and 
trust  me,"  he  interposed  quietly,  "You're 
deadly  afraid  of  it,  and  you  know  quite  well 
you'd  hate  to  shoot  a  fly." 

"  You  knew  it  was  here,  and  you  wanted 
to  get  me  away  from  the  knowledge  of  your 
guilt." 

''  I  knew  it  was  there,  and  I  wanted  to 
get  you  away  before  you  saw  it,"  agreed 
Hamlyn,  with  that  same  reserved  air.  "  As 
for  the  rest,  I'm  sorry  you  should  think  me 
guilty  of  anything  harmful.  Please  state 
your  case.  By  the  way,  don't  you  think 
you'd  shoot  me  just  as  easily  if  I  sat  down  ? 
Indeed,  I  think  your  aim  would  be  better." 

Sylvia's  hand  shook.  He  saw  that  fear 
had  unnerved  her,  but  she  met  his  eyes 
fully.  No  longer  dark,  there  was  in  them 
that    thin    ghnt    of    steel,    blue-grey    and 
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piercing.  Yet  his  glance  was  conciliatory — 
neither  satirical  nor  conscience-stricken.  It 
is  probable  that  never  in  his  life  of  nine-and- 
t  went  J  years  had  Hamlyn  worn  just  that 
look  of  understanding  and  indulgence. 
Against  herself,  Sylvia  felt  compelled  to 
trust  him.  It  had  been  a  long  and  strenuous 
day,  full  of  anxiety  from  the  outset.  That 
look  of  his  made  her  suddenly  crumple  up. 
The  little  pistol  still  in  her  grasp,  she  put 
her  head  on  the  desk  among  the  papers, 
until  only  her  ear  and  those  vagrant  locks 
were  visible,  and  the  curve  of  her  cheek. 
She  was  tired  out  and  hungry  ;  moreover,  she 
despised  herself  very  heartily  for  the 
weakness  which,  had  she  but  kuown  it,  was 
her  strength.  And  all  the  time  apprehension 
gnawed  in  her  breast  like  a  pain. 

Hamlyn's  voice  came  to  her  ears. 

"It's  hard  luck  that  you  should  choose 
to-day,  of  all  days,  to  take  your  father  out 
to  lunch." 

Sylvia  raised  her  head. 

"  Yon  know  that  something  has  happened 
to  him,  and  you  will  not  tell  me.  Oh,  please 
do  ! " 

She  placed  the  pistol  carefully  on  the 
desk,  and,  coming  forward,  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  sleeve.  For  once  in  her  life,  at  all 
events,  Sylvia  was  beautiful.  At  the  touch 
of  her  fingers  an  emotion  hitherto  dormant 
in  Hamlyn  flamed  into  life.  He,  who  had 
run  the  gauntlet  of  many  lovely  women,  laid 
down  his  weapons  at  the  feet  of  this  little, 
brown-eyed  girl  who  distrusted  him,  but 
who  had  momentarily  lost  her  fear.  It  was 
up  to  him,  he  told  himself,  that  she  should 
never  be  afraid  of  him  again.  The  mere 
thought  was  insupportable.  For  a  long 
moment  he  stared  down  at  her,  and  she  up 
at  him,  until,  in  some  miraculous  fashion,  her 
doubts  fell  away.  The  caged  bird  in  the 
courtyard  burst  into  song  again,  the  notes 
thrilling  very  sweetly  on  the  silence. 

Hamlyn  waited  until  they  had  ceased. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  and  the  harshness  had  left 
his  voice,  "  do  you  mean  to  trust  me  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Sylvia  whispered,  as  if  hypnotised. 

Hamlyn  took  her  by  the  hand  and  made 
her  sit  down  at  the  centre  table. 

"  We're  going  to  have  a  frank  business 
talk  ;  but,  first,  you  must  eat  some  of  the 
sandwiches  I  brought  for  you."  He  un- 
fastened the  little  cardboard  box  as  he 
spoke.  "  Your  father  is  perfectly  safe.  My 
intention  was  to  send  his  note  by  special 
messenger  to-night,  but  your  appearance  on 
the  scene  put  me  in  rather  a  quandary." 

"  Note  ?  "  exclaimed   Sylvia,     "  Let  Pie 


see  it.  You  might  have  told  me,  just  in 
confidence." 

"  When  you've  eaten  a  few  sandwiches, 
you  won't  bother  about  recriminations,"  said 
Hamlyn,  finding  -an  extraordinary  pleasure 
in  his  task  of  feeding  her.  "Come  along, 
now.  Not  another  word  until  you've  eaten 
them  all.     Are  they  good  ?  " 

"  Delicious,  but  very  small,"  said  Sylvia, 
smiling  for  the  first  time.  "  I'm  simply 
starving  ! " 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  eyes  from 
which  unfriendliness  had  fled. 

"  You're  rather  like  a  robin,  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,"  said  Hamlyn. 

"  And  you  ?  "  The  sandwiches  at  an  end, 
she  nibbled  a  biscuit. 

"  I  ?     A  hawk,  I  suppose." 

"An  eagle,"  interposed  Sylvia — "yes,  an 
eagle." 

"  It  sounds  better,  at  all  events."  Hamlyn, 
smiling,  pushed  away  the  cardboard  box  and 
drew  the  letter  from  his  pocket. 

"  Addressed  to  me,  too,"  said  Sylvia.  "  I 
wonder  why  you  did  not  deliver  it  ?  " 

"  I  had  affairs  to  settle  first." 

"  Is  that  why  you  locked  me  in  ?  " 

"  You  noticed  that  ?  " 

She  nodded,  her  chin  on  her  palm. 

"  I  w^anted  to  get  out,  and  couldn't." 

"  I  guessed  you'd  perhaps  find  the  pistol, 
that  you'd  be  anxious,  that  perhaps  you 
might  make'  inquiries  and  set  on  foot  some 
talk  about  your  father.  It  was  extremely 
important  that  nothing  should  get  around 
until  affairs  were  more  settled." 

Sylvia  opened  the  envelope.  Inside  were 
a  few  scribbled  lines. 

"  I  am  going  to  have  two  or  three  days' 
complete  I'cst  with  Thompson.  Tell  your 
mother,  Sylvia." 

"  This  morning  I  couldn't  persuade  him 
to  do  that  very  thing.  What  made  him 
change  his  mind  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  Hamlyn,  "  and  I  want  him 
to  stay  with  Thompson  for  the  next  w^eek  or 
two.     It  will  give  me  a  freer  hand." 

Sylvia  flushed  a  little. 

"  He's  very  clever — my  father." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I'd  have  gone  into 
partnership  with  him  if  I  didn't  know 
that  ?  "  asked  Hamlyn  disarmingly.  "  He's 
got  a  name  that's  second  to  none  on  the 
markets ;  but  his  nerve's  gone  for  the 
moment,  and  when  fear  grips  a  man  at  big 
issues,  and  he  daren't  take  reasonable  risks, 
he's  likely  to  make  some  ghastly  blunder  in 
his  business  deals.    Better  go  fishing  with 
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Thompson  and  leave  it  to  bis  partner,  even 
if  he  doesn't  trust  him." 

Sylvia  let  the  remark  pass.  "And  do 
you  suppose  you'll  be  able  to  pull  things 
through  without  him  ?  " 

"Sure,"  said  Hamlyn.  "I'm  going  to 
prove  it  in  the  next  few  days.  He's  got  to 
trust  me,  and  you've  got  to  trust  me.  I'm 
on  to  a  good  thing  that  he  was  afraid  to 
touch.  Palliser  and  Hamlyn  stand  to  make 
pots  of  money." 

"  And  if  you  lose  ? " 

"We  shan't  lose,"  said  Hamlyn,  with 
magnificent  confidence. 

"  No  wonder  he's  unnerved,"  said  Sylvia 
wistfully.  "  It  means  so  much  to  him.  If 
you  only  knew " 

"  I  don't  go  around  with  my  eyes  shut," 
said  Hamlyn,  "and  I  guess  a  man's  bound 
to  have  a  pretty  tough  time  when  he's  got 
a  big  family  pulling  at  him,  and  when  his 
wife  and  daughters  are  the  handsomest  and 
best  dressed  in  the  country." 

Sylvia's  eyes  kindled.  "  They  are  beauti- 
ful, aren't  they  ?  " 

"Beautiful,"  agreed  Hamlyn,  though,  truth 
to  tell,  there  was  only  one  Miss  Palliser  in 
whom  he  took  the  faintest  interest,  "and, 
naturally,  Mr.  Palliser's  proud  of  them.  But 
he^  needs  a  rest-cure  once  in  a  while,  and 
he's  going  to  have  it— with  Thompson. 
Fishing's  the  best  thing  I  know  for  lulling 
the  nerves." 

"You  seem  to  understand  so  exactly," 
said  Sylvia,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "and, 
except  for  myself,  you're  the  only  one  who 
sympathises."  She  checked  herself  and  again 
gave  him  that  delicious  little  remorseful 
smile.     "  I  said  you  hadn't  any  sympathy." 

"  It's  grown  up  in  a  few  hours,  like 
Jonah's  gourd,"  said  Hamlyn.  "  I  told  you 
it  only  needed  cultivating.  I've  a  huge 
admiration  for  your  father's  powers,  but  he's 
temporarily  played  out,  and  you  must  help 
me  to  persuade  him  to  leave  business  to  me 
for  a  while.  He  can  trust  me,  and  so  can 
you." 

He  paused,  and  Sylvia,  looking  up,  saw 
that  glint  in  his  eyes,  very  blue  and  clear, 
phe  slid  across  the  table  towards  him  an 
impulsive  little  hand. 

"  I  do  trust  you.  It's  simply  wonderful 
how  my  feelings  have  changefd.  I  did  you 
the  injustice  of  misunderstanding  you,  of 
supposing  you  would  harm  my  father  in  any 
way.  Please,  please,  forgive  me  !  " 
^  Hamlyn's  hand  closed  round  her  own. 
i^t  was  natural.     I've  nothing  to  forgive."' 

"You   have,"  said   Sylvia,  with  remorse. 


"  That  pistol  !  "  Her  eyes  went  to  the  desk. 
"I  positively  imagined  you  might  have 
threatened  my  father  in  some  way."  Her 
voice  became  hesitant,  as  if  suddenly  an  idea 

had   been   conceived.      "  It  —  it  —  really 

belongs — to  you  ?  " 

He  met  her  eyes,  and  lied  again  unflinch- 
ingly. Why  let  her  know  that  he  had 
barely  been  in  time  to  prevent  a  tragedy  ? 
Rising,  he  walked  to  the  desk  and  took  up 
the  small  bright  object  that  lay  there.  A 
shudder  passed  through  the  girl  as  she 
watched  him. 

"Of  course  it  is  mine.  You've  no  idea 
how  wonderful  its  mechanism  is." 

"Put  it  away,"  said  Sylvia,  still  pale. 
"It  seems  dangerous  for  you  to  leave  it 
about.     Can't  you  lock  it  away  ?  " 

Hamlyn  walked  into  the  other  room,  and 
she  heard  him  opening  his  desk.  It  closed 
again  with  a  click,  and  he  returned. 

"  There  !  It's  out  of  the  way.  When  I 
leave  the  office,  I'll  take  it  with  me." 

Sylvia  rose  and  began  to  draw  on  her 
gloves.  Then  she  went  to  settle  her  hat  at 
the  mirror  over  the  hearth,  Hamlyn  trying 
not  to  watch  her. 

But  when  she  began  to  smooth  away  the 
curling  tendrils  round  her  ear,  he  could  not 
help  uttering  an  exclamation. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Sylvia  turned 
puzzled  eyes  on  him. 

"Nothing,"  he  said.  And  for  the  first 
time  since  boyhood  he  coloured  and  looked 
embarrassed.  "  It  was  just — that  is  to  say— ■ 
you  needn't  bother  about  smoothing  your 
hair.     It  looks  stunning  the  way  it  is." 

Sylvia  flushed  in  her  turn,  took  up  her 
sunshade  and  wrist-bag,  and  moved  slowly 
-towards  the  door.  '  Hamlyn  went  to  open  it 
for  her. 

"Perhaps  you'll  come  to  see  us  before 
long,  at  home  ?  "  she  said,  struggling  with 
a  glove  button  in  order  not  to  meet  his- eyes. 
He  quietly  buttoned  it  for  her,  but  did  not 
let  her  hand  go. 

"All  the  times  I've  been  to  your  home 
I've  never  talked  to  you,''  he  said,  "so  I 
guess  I  won't  come  just  yet." 

"  No  ?  "  queried  Sylvia,  not  wishing  him 
to  see  that  she  was  disappointed. 

"  But  couldn't  we  go  together,  in  two  or 
three  days,  to  see  your  father  ?  Thompson's 
a  great  friend  of  mine." 

"  Let's  !  "  said  Sylvia  joyfully. 
"  By  that  time  the  big  deal  will  be  through, 
and  I'll  have  good  news  for  him,"  resumed 
Hamlyn.     "  You'll  come,  then  ?  " 

Sylvia  nodded.     Somewhere  in  her  soul, 
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deep  down,  was  an  extraordinary  happiness. 
The  door  swung  open.  She  smiled  at  him  a 
little  mistily,  and  had  gone  down  the  first 
step,  still  smiling,  when  he  spoke  again. 

"  There's  only  one  thing  I  envy  John 
Palliser — one  small  thing." 

"  AVhat  ?  "  Sylvia's  foot  was  poised  for 
the  next  step. 

"  If  you  can't  guess,  perhaps  I'll  find 
courage  to  tell  you  later.  I  don't  suppose 
you'd  guess  in  a  lifetime." 

"  At  home  they  always  think  me  rather 
stupid  about  guessing,"  said  Sylvia.  "It's 
late  ;  I'll  guess  another  time." 

"  When  we  run  down  to  Thompson's  ?  " 
Hamlyn  leaned  over  the  banisters  to  watch 
her  go.  He  remained  there  mi  til  the  soft 
footfalls  had  ceased,  and  then,  soul-shaken, 
he  went  back  to  the  dingy  office,  treading 
reverently  as  if  upon  holy  ground. 

f?  ♦  >^  5^  55t 

Up  and  down  the  lawn  of  Thompson's 
garden  Sylvia  and  her  father  strolled  arm- 
in-arm.  The  junior  partner  had  driven  her 
down  in  his  car,  just  as  three  days  previously 
he  had  driven  a  man  whose  nerves  were 
frayed  to  breaking-point. 

The  big  deal  had  gone  through  success- 
fully. Ease  of  mind,  combined  with  fishing, 
had  worked  wonders  in  Mr.  Palliser.  While 
tranquil  about  the  future,  he  was  also  remorse- 
ful with  respect  to  his  previous  estimate  of 
Hamlyn. 

"  If  he  had  been  my  own  son,  he  could 
not  have  shown  more  kindness,  more  com- 
prehension," he  told  Sylvia.  "  I'll  be  frank 
with  you,  Sylvia.  Wlien  I  got  to  the  office 
that  day,  I'd  reached  the  limit  of  endurance. 
I  hadn't  slept  for  nights,  I  wasn't  quite  sane, 
and  suddenly  a  blind,  unreasoning  terror 
gripped  me.  I  was  taking  the  coward's  way 
out  when  Hamlyn  found  me — just  in  time  !  " 

Sylvia's  clasp  tightened  convulsively 
round  his  arm. 

"  The  pistol — that  little  pistol  on  vour 
desk  ?  " 

"  Then  Hamlyn  told  you  ?     Surely  not  !  " 

"  No,  no  !  He  said  it  belonged  to  him — 
I  even  thought  that  perhaps  he  had  used  it 
against  you." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  so  ?  " 

Sylvia  nodded,  her  face  turned  aside. 

"By  Jupiter!"  said  Mr.  Palliser  slowly. 
"  By— Jupiter  !  " 

At  this  crucial  moment  Thompson  appeared 
in  the  distance,  waving  to  attract  attention. 

"Mr.  Thompson's  ready  to  start,"  said 
Sylvia,  who  badly  wanted  to  be  alone.  She 
went  quickly  down  a  side-path,  and  found 


herself  face  to  face  with  Hamlyn.  The  path 
was  narrow,  and  he  did  not  stand  aside  to  let 
her  pass.  Tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  the 
sunshine  dazzled  her. 

In  that  curious  intimacy  that  had  dawned 
between  them  Hamlyn  took  her  by  both 
hands. 

"  I  thought  you'd  be  so  happy,"  he  said 
ruefully.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  happy  " — a  tear  rolled  roundly  down 
either  cheek — "happier  than  I've  ever  been  in 
my  life.    But — that  pistol — you  remember  ? ' ' 

"  I  remember." 

"  You  said  it  belonged  to  you." 

For  a  dominating  man  Hamlyn  could  be 
extraordinarily  gentle.  "And  you  have 
found  out  that  it  does  not  ?  " 

She  nodded,  her  eyes  on  his  face,  wondering 
how  she  could  ever  have  thought  him  hard. 

"  Because  I  deliberately  lied  to  you  then, 
to  save  you  pain  and  anxiety,"  he  went  on, 
"  you  must  not  imagine  that  I  am  untruthful 
by  nature.  I  may  be  rough,  I  may  be  given 
to  liking  my  own  way,  but,  honestly,  I  am 
no  liar." 

He  suddenly  dropped  her  hands  and  took 
her  by  the  shoulders  instead. 

"  Sylvia,  do  you  believe  that  ?  " 

"  Absolutely ! " 

She  flu-shed  under  the  intensity  of  his 
glance.  He  drew  her  nearer,  and  the  blue 
glint  in  his  eyes  seemed  to  flash  into  her 
soul,  bringing  there  a  joy  so  exquisite  as 
almost  to  amount  to  pain. 

"  I've  loved  you  ever  since  those  first  days 
when  I  went  to  your  home,  and  couldn't  get  to 
talk  to  you.     You  wouldn't  even  look  at  me." 

"But  I  thought  of  you— often!"  Her 
voice  did  not  rise  above  a  whisper.  "  I  was 
afraid  of  you." 

"  You're  not  now  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  smiling  a  littic  in 
the  tremulous,  adorable  way  he  loved. 

His  voice  now  was  low-pitched,  shaken. 

"  Do  you  realise  that  all  my  happiness  is 
staked  on  you — a  little,  little  thing  that  I 
could  carry  away,  if  I  chose,  under  one 
arm  ?  "  He  shook  her  gently  by  the 
shoulders.  "  Do  you  understand  that,  if 
you  refuse  to  marry  me  some  day,  life  won't 
have  a  single  joy  worth  offering  ?  Do  you 
know  that  I  want  to  kiss  you  so  desperately 
that  if  you  don't  run  away,  I'll  do  it  this 
very  instant  ?  " 

He  loosened  his  hold  slightly,  but  &he  did 
not  stir. 

"  Are  you  going  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Sjlvia,  very  distinctly,  "  I 
want  to — stay  !  " 


MANNING    THE    GUNS    ON    THE    APPKOACFl     OF    ENEMY     AIRCItAFT. 

From  an  official  photograph  issued  by  the  Press  Bureau. 

WITH   AN   ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
BATTERY  AT  THE  FRONT 

By    JAMES    FARLOW 


MODERN  war,  as  Lord  Montagu 
reminds  us,  grows  more  and  more 
scientific.  Certainly  the  aerial  arm, 
by  observation  over  sea  and  land,  lias  made 
a  decisive  surprise  impossible,  and  realised 
the  most  extravagant  dreams  of  heroic  poets, 
from  Homer  to  Ovid  and  Ariosto. 

Behold  the  scouting  plane  hovering  over 
enemy  lines  and  sweeping  the  maze  of 
ditches  with  powerful  glasses  in  quest  of 
innermost  secrets.  What  new  gun  emplace- 
ments are  here  ?  What  movements  are 
afoot  at  Headquarters  —  in  the  reserves, 
supply-parks  and  rail-heads  along  the  whole 
theatre  of  war?  In  spite  of  all  risks  and 
misleading  devices— like  dummy  guns  of 
wood  and  iron  piping,  as  well  as  whole 
batteries  dug  into  pits  or  roofed  with  leafy 
branches—the  airman  can  and  does  gather 
intelligence  of  high  military  value,  including 
panoramic  photographs  taken  from  special 
machines  which  have  telescopic  lenses 
pomtmg  earthward  as  the  machine  roars 
through  hostile  fire  with  hurricane  speed. 
One  of  our  planes  had  no  sooner  '*  crossed 
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the  line"  than  it  was  winged  in  three 
hundred  places,  *'yet  the  officer,"  our 
Commander-in-Chief  reported,  •'  successfully 
carried  out  his  mission."  In  this  article  I 
shall  say  little  of  the  chaser  or  battle-plane, 
or  the  bomb-dropper,  whose  prey  is  moving 
trains,  columns  of  troops  on  the  march,  and 
other  features  of  an  army's  line  of  communi- 
cations. 

It  is  the  aerial  spy  who  is  most  to  be 
feared,  and  his  colleague,  the  photographer, 
whose  far-seeing  lens  pokes  through  his 
fuselage  at  right  angles  with  the  "patch- 
work" earth  below.  Both  of  these  planes 
carry  a  portable  wireless  gear  behind  the 
pilot's  seat,  and  flash  back  to  their  own  lines 
intelligence  which  may  be  of  great  value.  I 
say  it  "  may  "  be  advisedly,  because  of  the 
high  art  now  shown  in  deceiving  these  aerial 
scouts.  ^  Up  to  now  they  have  transmitted 
wireless  messages,  but  taken  none  themselves, 
owing  to  the  faintness  of  the  receiving  signal, 
which  is  usually  drowned  by  the  roar  of  the 
engine. 

Luckily,    Signer   Marconi    has   overcome 
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this  disability,  and  is  now  undertaking  a 
development  wliich  will  prove  a  valuable 
asset  for  the  Allied  Powers.  It  is  supremely 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  these  all-seeing  eyes 
in  the  sky,  for  they  record  the  location  of 
new  batteries,  they  register  targets  for  the 
enemy  gunners,  and  generally  map  and 
correct  for  a  foe  quick  to  act  upon  this 
information. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  value  of 
such  reconnaissance  as  this,  together  with 
much  more  observed  by  keen  eyes  and 
trained  intelligence  of  a  high  order.  The 
amount  of  transport,  for  instance,  and  rolling- 


5000  feet  and  armed  with  every  optical  and 
electrical  aid. 

In  that  historic  race  for  the  coast,  each 
High  Command  knew  the  other's  movements. 
And  Castelnau  had  aerial  eyes  upon  him  all 
the  way  from  east  to  west  as  he  transferred 
his  army  to  Amiens.  When  he  reached  the 
Somme,  this  famous  General  was  confronted 
by  five  Army  Corps  which  the  Germans, 
'  warned  by  their  airmen,  had  specially  brought 
from  Lorraine.  It  was  aircraft  vigilance, 
too,  which  spoiled  a  surprise  of  Marshal 
French.  Whilst  he  was  moving  our  Army 
to  the  Lys,  the  enemy  transferred  troops  to 
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AN    ANTI-AIRCRAFT    GUN    ON    AN    ARMOURED    CAR. 


[Central  News. 


stock  on  road  and  rail,  the  strength  of  columns 
of  tx'oops,  the  size  and  location  of  bivouacs, 
supply  depots  and  second  lines  of  defence — 
all  this,  and  yet  more,  the  airman  spies  out 
and  takes  home,  leaving  the  General  Staff  to 
piece  together  these  clues  and  interpret  the 
disposition  of  the  enemy,  his  new  strength 
and  movements  and  intentions. 

It  is  this  scouting  which  makes  strategical 
surprise  so  difficult,  given  fair  weather  and 
airmen  really  born  for  this  delicate  work. 
Cavalry  screens  of  the  old  days  could  be 
stopped  and  attacked.  It  is  very  difficult 
to   hinder   the    powerful    plane   soaring    at 


the  Schelde.  It  was  Sir  John's  idea  to 
seize  the  great  industrial  city  of  Lille,  but 
the  Germans  were  there  before  him. 

Enough  has  been  said,  then,  to  show  the 
sovereign  value  of  aircraft  in  this  most 
scientific  of  wars.  And  at  all  costs  the 
poising  bird-man  must  be  brought  down,  or, 
at  any  rate,  driven  away  from  his  chosen 
zone  of  observation.  Hence  the  use  of 
special  cbaser-planes  of  enormous  engine- 
power  and  climbing  speed,  so  well  exemplified 
by  the  freakish  German  Fokker,  which  had 
the  swallow's  own  flash  and  poured  a  drum 
of  bullets  out  through  its  own  propeller. 
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A    FIIENCIT     BUGLER     WARNING     A     BATTERY     TO     TAKE     COVER     ON     THE     APrUOACH    OF    A 

GERMAN    AEROPLANE. 


But  aerial  invention  and  design  move 
appropriately  fast.  The  reign  of  this 
machine  was  brief.  Its  most  daring  pilot, 
young  Immelmann,  "  The  Saxon  Hawk,"  was 
soon  playing  second  fiddle  to  Navarre,  the 
famous  French  air-fighter,  who  now  has  over 
twenty  enemy  planes  to  his  credit. 

But,  when  all  is  said,  it  is  the  anti-aircraft 
batteries  which  are  the  prying  air-scout's  worst 
foe.  To  see  really  well  he  must  needs  fly 
low,  and  in  the  danger  zone  this  means 
deadly  peril    from    the    hordes   of   motor- 


mounted  "  Archies  "  wliich  are  everywhere 
in  lurk.  Why  these  mobile  guns  are 
named  Archie,  or  Archibald,  is  one  of  the 
minor  mysteries  of  the  War,  like  that 
"  Blighty "  (for  the  homeland)  which  the 
savant  has  already  traced  to  the  Sanscrit 
or  Hindu  ! 

"  Artillery  observation  and  photography," 
a  Headquarters  dispatch  reminds  us,  "  are  two 
of  the  most  trying  tasks  of  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps,  for  our  airmen  must  remain  within 
easy  reach  of  the  enemy's  anti-aircraft  guns." 
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Picture  the  observer,  poised  in  the  blue,  with 
all  his  energy  and  youth  merged  in  the 
fragile  machine.  Swerving  like  a  startled 
snipe,  he  tries  to  escape  destruction  as 
Archie  barks  and  bursts  about  him — a 
vicious,  clanging  "zip-crash,"  followed  by 
six  languid  puff-balls  of  milk-white  smoke 
with  livid  scarlet  centres. 

Afar  off,  and  thousands  of  feet  below,  the 
aerial  observer's  battery  awaits  that  wonderful 
wireless  guidance  which  comes  from  nowhere 
in  sharp  dots  and  dashes  :  "  Lengthen  200  ! '' 
..."  Half  a  deo:ree  to  the  left !  "     It  is 


the  flashes  below^ — howsoever  the  gun  be 
masked  with  branches  and  daubs  of  paint. 
And  therewith  the  airman  begins  to  tell 
tales,  sending  invisible  waves  through  the 
ether  with  disconcerting  results  in  the  zone 
below. 

Salvos  of  high-explosive  shell  are  soon 
crashing  Archie- ward,  to  the  disgust  of  men 
in  the  field  and  heavy  batteries,  as  well  as 
the  infantry  billets  behind  the  lines.  "  Can't 
you  move  on  ?  "  is  put  earnestly  to  Archie, 
as  to  the  major  in  charge  of  a  trench-mortar 
— another  provoker  of  trouble  from  "over 
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TAUBKS     TAKEN     LOOKING     UP     THE     TOWNER     OF     A     CHUKCH 
GERMAN    SHELL-FIRE. 


[Daily  Mirror. 

RUINED     BY 


spotting  of  this  kind  which  the  anti-aircraft 
batteries  strive  to  prevent.  Now,  these  guns 
have  their  seasons.  Their  crew^s  are  a  service 
apart,  and  the  driving  westerly  gale  means  a 
slack  day  for  them,  with  no  inquisitive  quarry 
droning  overhead. 

It  is  unjust  to  say  that  Archie  is  a 
fine-weather  combatant.  But  certainly  a 
summer's  day  sees  him  on  duty  at  dawn, 
w^hich  comes  at  an  uneai'thly  hour.  Let  me 
also  admit  that  Archie  brings  trouble  upon 
his  friends,  and  is  therefore  none  too  welcome 
anywhere.   For  the  plane  that  is  his  prey  sees 


the  way."  No  sooner  is  the  first  faint 
drone  of  a  plane  heard  than  the  anti-aircraft 
crew  turn  out.  Perhaps  a  bell  rings  or  the 
trumpet  brays  a  blatant  alarm. 

The  whole  heavens  are  quartered  in 
advance,  and  danger  zones  mapped  out  as 
though  the  sky  were  a  chart  in  sections, 
each  battery  knowing  its  own,  and  gradually 
covering  it  wdth  ruthless  science.  The 
moment  an  enemy  plane  crosses  our  line  it 
enters  a  deadly  area.  No  matter  from  which 
direction  it  comes,  every  gun  is  upon  the 
tiny  target,  and  within  fifteen  seconds  the 
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BIUTISH     OFFICERS    WATCHING     AN    AIR    DUEL    FROM    THEIR     DUG-OUT. 
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three  corrections  for  the  first  shot  have  been 
made  by  mathematical  calculations  worthy  of 
a  Senior  Wrangler. 

The  ensuing  spectacle  is  one  which  draws 
every  officer  and  man  out  of  the  ground  for 
niiles,  and  also  empties  the  village  billets. 
''Archie's  bringing  down  a  Boche  !  "  runs 
fi-om  trench  to  trench  with  excited  warning. 
-The  motor-battery  is  soon  strung  out  along 
the  cut-up  road.  Sharp  orders  rinir  out. 
-^he  guns  are  laid  at  strange  angles.   ' Shells 


are  pulled  from  the  lockers,  and  fuses  set 
with  swift  and  deadly  precision.  Now 
breeches  close  with  a  clang,  and  the  guns 
crash  out  with  shattering  violence.  It  is 
like  pelting  a  dragon-fly  with  snowballs. 
Wouff!  Wouff!  Woufi"!  The  plane  heels 
over  like,  a  schooner  in  a  vicious  sea ; 
the  illusion  is  heightened  by  the  fleckless 
blue  and  the  lazy  merging  of  the  foam-white 
shrapii el-puffs  behind  the  escaping  plane. 
Another  salvo  rocks  the  frail  quarry  with 
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A    DUMMY    GUN    BEING    BROUGHT    INTO    POSITION    TO    MISLEAD    THE     ENEMY. 
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A    GERMAN    TAUBK     BROUGHT    DOAVN. 


invisible  waves  that  form  "  air-pockets,"  and 
all  spectators  hold  their  breath  in  expectatign 
of  imminent  disaster.  For  each  of  those 
cotton-wool  balls  is  in  reality  a  fearsome 
force,  raining  bnllets  with  each  Inrch  of  the 
daring  machine.  Already  bits  of  the  fabric 
gape.  A  strut  shows  jagged  cuts,  and  a  few 
wires  beat  loose  in  the  speed-made  wind 
about  the  plane.  Pilot  and  observer  are 
manoeuvring  madly  for  their  lives,  whilst 
Archie  redoubles  his  bombardment  wifch  new 
correction  and  feverish  zeal. 


Gnst  after  gust  is  ripping  the  wings.  The 
plane  alters  her  course,  but  now  other 
Archies  clang  and  burst  their  snowballs 
with  lurid  flashes  latent  in  their  white 
hearts.  At  last !  The  frail  bird  staggers  : 
it  halts  for  a  moment,  then  begins  to 
sink  in  slow  spirals  of  strange  distress. 
Our  men  forget  to  cheer  at  this  fateful 
sight.  Easy  to  imagine  the  doomed  pilot, 
pulling  levers  now^  blocked  and  dead,  whilst 
his  mate  stares  out  upon  an  ugly  world  that 
flies  up  menacingly  to  meet  them  both. 
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A    WRECKED     GERMAN     TAUI5E. 
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The  falling  prey  grows  ever  larger  to 
tte  waifcing  crew  below.  An  explosive 
shell  strikes  the  now  easy  target,  and 
with  a  terrible  roar  the  aerial  monster 
flames  in  final  skyward  despair.  Then 
comes  the  last  earthward  crash  —  and 
silence  ! 

"  Pack  up  !  "  Archie's  crew  replace  their 
instruments  and  turn  homeward,  well  pleased 
with  the  hunt.  It  is  very  late— the  hour 
of  our  own  observers'  twilight  return,  and 
therefore  a  time  of  anxious  reckoning  at 
Headquarters. 

Who  is   missing  ?     Better  look   out  the 


white  flares  that  guide  the  benighted  flier. 
One  after  the  other  our  birds  come  home  to 
roost,  alighting  on  the  grass  with  a  clever 
little  throw  of  the  lever  that  brings  one 
lightly  to  earth.  "  Everybody's  here,"  says 
the  squadron  commander  .  .  .  "Hey,  what 
did  this?" 

"  Archie,"  is  the  laconic  reply.  "  Two 
holes  through  the  engine  cowl.  Bracing 
wires  in  the  fuselage  shot  away,  and  a  few 
holes  in  the  planes." 

"  All  in  the'  day's  work,"  says  the  chief 
gaily.  "Now  to  supper  and  the  office. 
Carry  on,  lads  !  " 


"prisoners   at   the   bar."      by  j.   yates   carrington. 
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THE   OPEN   ROAD 


'T'HIS  is  the  open  road, 

Turning  to  North  and  South, 
Now  up,  now  down  the  hill, 
Now  in  the  Summer's  drouth, 
Now  in  the  Winter's  chill. 
To  West  when  the  sun  goes  down 
In  the  sea's  great  cup ; 
To  East  when  the  sun  leaps  up 
On  the  drowsy  town  ; 
But  whichever  way  you  run, 
Either  to  East  or  West, 
By  valley  or  mountain  crest- 
Still  the  Sun  I  the  Sun  I 

This  Is  the  open  road. 

Infinite,  white,  and  still 

Under  the  hornM  moon. 

The  delicate  air  is  chill, 

For  night  is  high  at  her  noon. 

And  the  scent  of  the  heathery  sod. 

The  smoke  of  the  camping  fire, 

Like  Incense  of  high  desire. 

Rise  to  the  stars  of  Qod. 

This  is  the  hour  that  breaks 

The  silence  of  deep  with  deep. 

For  the  mind  of  the  world  is  asleep, 

And  her  soul  awakes. 

DOROTHY   FRANCES  QURNEY. 
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THE   GAY  HAZARD 


VIII.  THE  QUIET  ESCAPE 

By  HALLIWELL  SUTCUFFE 

Illustrated  by  Fred  Pegram 


rSTER  of  Listerhall 
came  downstairs 
about  the  middle  of 
the  day.  He  was 
not  as  young  as  he 
had  been,  and  had 
had  a  moonlight 
ride  into  the  moors 
in  search  of  a 
daughter  lost  in 
the  mists.  He  had 
fought  a  battle,  too,  with  four  of  the  men 
at  feud  with  him,  and  it  seemed  very  proper 
to  him  that  he  should  sleep  till  he  had  had 
enough  of  that  good  medicine. 

Janet  was  in  the  hall,  putting  blue 
Michaelmas  daisies  into  a  vase,  and  she  was 
singing  some  ballad  of  the  older  days. 

"  That's  well,  my  girl,"  said  Lister.  "  Sing 
while  you  can.  There's  nothing  like  it,  even 
if  Dick  Mortimer  does  not  happen  to  be  at 
your  apron-string." 

"Why  should  I  be  for  ever  thinking  of 
Mr.  Mortimer  ?  " 

"  Because  of  the  crimson  in  your  face, 
baby.     It's  good  to  be  young,  I  tell  you." 

So  Janet  declined  further  combat,  and 
told  him  that  out  of  doors  there  was  another 
wonderful,  gold  autumn  day,  and  that  she 
had  taken  the  dogs  for  a  scamper  up  the 
pastures,  and  that  there  was  a  letter  waiting 
for  him  in  the  library. 

Lister  glanced  at  the  letter,  and  saw  that 
it  was  franked  by  the  High  Sheriff,  and 
humour  crept  into  his  face. 

"We  know  the  Sheriff,  girl,"  he  said, 
breaking  the  seal — "  a  cross  between  a  pea- 
cock and  a  popinjay.  What  has  he  to  say 
to  us  ?  " 

He  read  the  letter,  and,  as  he  read,  his 
big  body  shook  with  merriment. 

"  You  wouldn't  credit  it,  Janet.    He  writes 


more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  He  has  often 
slept  and  dined  at  Listerhall,  and  regrets 
that  a  friend  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Bench  should  pick  a  quarrel  in  Skipton 
High  Street  and  set  so  poor  an  example 
to  the  Dale.  He  hears  that  the  Dale  has 
returned  to  ancient  savagery,  and  begs  me 
to  put  an  end  to  blood-letting." 

"  What  will  you  answer,  fatlter  ?  " 

"  What  shall  I  answer  ?  That  I'm  a  dales- 
man first  and  a  magistrate  afterwards,  that 
I  trust  the  Feud  will  grow  and  ripen  till 
there's  not  one  of  the  time-serving  Cliffords 
or  a  sheriff  left  among  us.  Answer  ?  What 
else  could  a  Lister  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  good  !  "  said  Janet.  "  I  shall  bring 
you  paper  and  a  quill — before  your  good- 
humour  steps  in,  sir." 

"  That's  nonsense,  girl.  As  if  I  could  not 
keep  my  temper  quick  and  ready  for  two 
moments  ! " 

"  No  one  would  credit  you  with  that 
failing.  If  you  met  the  Sheriff  a  year  from 
to-day,  your  temper  would  be  just  the  same. 
It  is  only  when  it  comes  to  pen  and  ink,  sir, 
that  you  relent." 

The  Squire's  bluster  died  away,  and  he 
began  to  laugh.  "  What  it  is  to  have  a 
child  who  understands  one  !  It's  true,  of 
course,  Janet.  You  can  say  twenty  things 
to  a  man's  face,  but  when  you  begin  to  set 
it  down  on  cold  paper,  it  seems  a  poor  affair 
to  shoot  at  a  man  who  can't  see  you." 

"  But  the  Sheriff's  message  came  on 
paper." 

"  So  it  did,  girl,  and  I'll  be  firm.  I'll 
write  that  letter." 

He  was  just  through  with  the  business — 
pen  and  ink  always  ruffled  his  eagerness  to 
get  out  of  doors  and  be  domg  something 
useful — when  the  sunlight  on  the  window 
was  darkened  for  a  moment. 
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"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  impatiently. 

"  It  is  Dick — father,  it  is  Dick,  leading  a 
tired  horse,  with  a  tired  man  in  the  saddle." 

"  You've  learned  a  good  deal  in  the  half 
of  a  second,  Janet." 

"  Oh,  women  do,  sir.  Will  you  not  open 
the  door  to  him  ?  " 

Lister  was  already  on  his  feet.  Tired  as 
his  body  was,  this  was  better  than  writing 
warnings  to  the  Sheriff  that  it  was  best  to 
leave  the  Dale  to  its  own  quarrels. 

When  he  opened  the  main  door,  the  sun- 
light lay  warm  and  gold-brown  on  a  harassed 
mare  and  a  tired  man  in  saddle,  just  as 
his  girl  had  told  him.  The  only  one  of 
the  three  who  was  merry  led  the  mare  by  the 
bridle. 

''I've  brought  your  groom  back,  Squire, 
and  he's  devilish  tired." 

"  Oh,  have  you,  Dick  ?  I  left  him  &nug 
asleep  in  a  hay-mow  with  four  others,  all  of 
them  too  tired  out,  I  fancied,  to  pick  a 
quarrel." 

"  The  Feud  is  never  too  tired  to  rouse 
itself,  sir.  I  rode  up  to  Tanty's  Barn  just 
to  see  how  the  wounded  were  doing." 

"  Ay,  you  would,  Dick.  A  fool  is  never 
cured  of  his  ways.  We'll  get  this  Hotspur 
of  a  groom  indoors  between  us  and  settle 
him  down,  and  then  you  shall  tell  me  the 
whole  tale." 

The  groom  was  not  carried  in  and  settled 
down  as  easily  as  the  Squire  hoped.  He 
strove  with  them  in  a  sullen  sort  of  frenzy. 
He  said  that  a  spade  was  good  enough  to 
fight  with  against  four  of  the  Clifford 
spawm. 

"  What  is  all  this  ?  "  asked  Lister,  when 
they  left  the  man  asleep  at  last,  and  got 
down  to  the  library.  "No,  you  needn't 
glance  about  for  Janet.  She  was  here  a 
moment  since,  and  that  means  she's  on  the 
other  side  of  nowhere  now.  A  maid  in  love 
is  a  will-o'-wisp." 

"  A  maid  in  love  ?  " 

"  As  I  said,  Dick.  There  was  a  flame  in 
either  cheek  just  now,  when  I  praised  you 
till  your  ears  should  have  been  burning  hot. 
Do  you  want  Beamsley  Beacon  flared  before 
you  know  that  my  girl  asks  nothing  but  to 
rid  you  of  your  scruples  ?  " 

"  A  man  doesn't  take  his  wife  into 
beggary,  sir.     When  I'm  free " 

'*  Just  so.  Meanwhile,  drink  some  w^hole- 
some  port,  Dick,  and  let  the  warmth  of  it 
go  cradling  to  your  toes.  Drink  a  bumper, 
till  I  see  that  haggard  face  of  yours  grow 
debonair  again." 

Mortiiiier   w^^s   tired  and  thirst^',  with  a 


weariness  well  earned.  The  wine's  quiet 
persuasion  was  good  for  him,  it  seemed,  for 
presently  he  laughed. 

"  Ah,  that's  better,  Dick.  I  met  old 
Timothy  W^ood  in  the  lane  a  while  since, 
and  he  looked  wanting,  somehow.  *  There's 
something  amiss  with  you,  Timothy,'  I  said, 
'  but  I  can't  give  a  name  to  it.'  So  then 
he  told  me  that  his  ancient  dog  had  gone, 
and  he  felt  feckless  and  -alone.  Man  and 
shadow  they  were,  Dick,  like  you  and  your 
jolly  laugh." 

Mortimer  warmed  to  his  tale  by  and  by. 
He  told  how  Lascelles  and  he  had  met  at 
Tanty  Wiseman's  barn,  and  of  the  groom's 
prowess  with  a  spade  against  Deveen's  sword- 
craft,  and  of  their  watching  at  the  door  lest 
a  new  uproar  should  arise. 

"  Lascelles  is  with  us,  too,  sir.  The  cream 
of  the  jest  lies  there." 

"The  fool — the  glad,  diverting  fool.  A 
doctor's  place  is  with  the  wounded  of  both 
sides.  Little  Lascelles  in  it  ?  He  should 
have  known  better,  and  didn't.  I  like  that 
sort  of  man." 

"  It  seems  Deveen  got  up  in  his  sleep,  and 
drew  his  sword,  and  proposed  to  kill  that 
groom  of  yours  where  he  lay.  So  Lascelles 
hit  Deveen  on  the  jaw,  and  put  him  heavily 
to  bed  among  the  hay  ;  but  afterwards,  of 
course,  he  tended  the  hurt  of  his  owm 
making." 

"  Chivalry  —  downright  absurdity.  He 
should  have  left  him  where  he  lay." 

"  As  you'd  have  done,  sir  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  D'ye  want  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
me,  Dick  ?  I  couldn't  leave  even  that  hog 
Deveen  if  he  lay  asking  mercy." 

"  And  Lascelles  couldn't,  sir — it  is  absurd 
and  downright  chivalry,  as  you  say." 

"  I'm  not  used  to  be  guyed  by  boys,"  said 
Lister,  half  between  mirth  and  anger.  "  The 
wine  gets  to  your  head,  Mortimer." 

"It  will  find  lots  of  room  there.  How 
often  have  you  told  me,  sir,  that  an  empty 
skull  is  bottomless  as  Padsike  Pool  ? " 

"  Tell  me  of  the  barn  up  yonder,  Dick. 
You're  still  laughing,  and  I  need  a  jest  or 
two — to  counteract  the  gout.  Love  o' 
mercy,  how  it's  humming  in  my  toes  !  " 

So  Mortimer  told  him  how  Lascelles  and 
he  had  kept  watch  and  ward  about  the  barn 
— how  they  had  seen  the  wonderful  October 
day  stride  up  into  his  kingdom  of  the  hills — 
had  talked  of  bygone  hunting-times,  of  the 
Feud,  of  the  places  where  the  merlins  nested, 
and  the  ravens,  and  the  hoody-crows.  And 
suddenly  there  had  come  an  uproar  from  the 
barn,     "  We  WQiit  in,  sir,  g,nd  tjie  mei;  w^r^ 
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all  on  their  feet,  brandishing  any  weapon 
that  came  handy.  Your  groom  had  a  spade, 
the  *  youngsters  were  quavering  with  their 
swords,  and  Deveen " 

"  When  you've  done  with  laughter,  Dick, 
you  can  get  forward  with  the  tale." 

"  I  can  see  him  now,  sir.  Deveen  had 
reached  out  for  any  sort  of  weapon,  and  had 
clutched  a  turnip  big  as  his  own  head.  And 
he  hit  your  groom  with  it  and  felled  him. 
So  then  it  seemed  time  to  call  a  truce." 

"  What  sort  of  truce  ? "  asked  Lister 
sharply.  "We  make  none  with  Deveen, 
and  so  I  tell  you." 

"  The  gentlest,  sir.  I  just  put  Lascelles 
aside,  and  cocked  my  pistol.  '  Mr.  Deveen,' 
I  said, '  give  you  good  morrow,  and  a  blither 
hunting-day  than  yesterday's.'  And  then 
the  man  went  mad  with  oaths — you  know 
his  way — and  then  his  knees  began  to  shake. 
*  Are  you  Dick  Mortimer,  or  his  ghost  ?  ' 
said  he.  *  I've  been  sleeping  cheek  by  jowl 
with  ghosts  in  this  cursed  barn.'  " 

"  Don't  laugh  so  much,  you  fool.  I  want 
to  hear  the  finish." 

Mortimer  flicked  the  dust  away  from  his 
riding-boots,  and  laughed  afresh,  because  he 
could  not  help  it. 

"  '  I'm  his  ghost,'  I  said,  '  come  from  the 
moor  to  haunt  you  for  ever  and  for  ever,  fat 
Deveen.'  And  his  knees  shook  under  him 
again.  '  Not  for  ever — surely  not  for  ever, 
Dick?'  he  pleaded.  'A7id  a  day,'  said  I, 
firm  as  destiny.  So  then  he  wallowed, 
sir." 

"  Ay,  hogs  do,"  assented  Lister  ;  "  but  I 
never  guessed  the  man  was  afraid  of  ghosts, 
or  had  wit  to  know  such  things  could  be." 

"  Lascelles  explained  it  to  me  afterwards. 
W^hile  he  kept  watch  in  the  barn,  it  seemed, 
he  had  learned,  once  for  all,  that  there  are 
haunted  places.  The  place  was  packed  with 
ghosts  of  old,  ferocious  feuds  that  took  him 
by  the  throat." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Lister,  with  sudden 
gravity.  "  I've  slept  in  one  or  t'other  of 
them,  time  and  time,  when  I  was  lost  after 
hunting.  They're  thick  with  ghosts,  and  I 
never  like  my  sleep  disturbed.  Why,  Dick, 
if  I  told  you  all  I  know  of  moorside  ghosts 
and  kelpies  and  pad-footed  hounds,  you'd 
swear  the  wine  was  in  my  head  ;  but  a  man 
learns  more  on  the  hills  than  ever  sheltered 
valleys  teach  him." 

"  So  Lascelles  found.  The  man  is  quiet 
and  even-tempered  and  full  of  the  common- 
sense  I  lack,  but  he  said  the  place  was 
bristhng  with  unseen  hands  that  gripped 
him,  and  with  voices  that  whispered  in  his 


ear — with  twenty  matters  that  sent  the  red 
blood  through  his  veins." 

Mortimer  lifted  his  glass  to  the  light,  took 
a  tranquil  sip,  and  fell  into  silence. 

"  But  the  jest,  Dick  ?  "  asked  Lister  by 
and  by.  "  Gout,  I  tell  you,  makes  a  man 
impatient  for  humour  of  any  sort." 

"  The  jest  was  a  good  one.  I  rapped 
Deveen  on  the  shoulder,  and  asked  him  if  a 
ghost  could  carry  such  a  heavy  hand.  And 
the  ancient  devil  in  him  woke,  and  he 
gripped  me.  My  pistol  dropped  in  the 
skirmish,  and  I  took  him  by  his  fat  throat 
and  laid  him  down  among  the  hay  again  as 
gently  as  I  could." 

"  Fool !  You  should  have  lifted  him  to 
the  roof  and  then  let  him  fall." 

"  As  you'd  have  done,  sir  ?  " 

"  Dick,  we  shall  quarrel  if  you  bring  this 
personal  attack  into  every  talk  we  have 
together.  A  man  of  sense  would  always  lift 
Deveen  as  near  heaven  as  his  strength  allowed, 
and  let  him  drop.  And  now  you're  laughing 
again.  You  have  a  weak  head  for  port — 
weaker  than  I  fancied." 

"  It  was  the  picture  of  Deveen,  sir.  I  can 
see  him  now  as  he  sat  up  and  cursed  me. 
And  my  good  humour  never  failed.  He 
said  I  was  bewitched,  that  I  was  as  mad  as 
old  Eichard  Norton,  who  sent  his  son  to 
Yoredale  to  rescue  some  daft-witted  Queen, 
that  only  the  deuce  knew  why  the  fox  they'd 
hunted  came  in,  at  the  end  of  a  tiring  day, 
to  gape  and  laugh  at  him." 

Mortimer  halted  in  his  tale.  Somewhere 
in  the  house  he  heard  the  opening  of  a  door' 
and  the  light  tread  of  feet  on  an  old  and 
creaking  stairway. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she's  coming,  Dick,"  laughed 
his  host.  "  W^omen  have  the  knack  of 
spoiling  a  good  tale.  What  happened  in 
that  upland  barn  ?  " 

"  We  carried  your  groom  out  of  harm's 
way  and  put  him  on  my  horse.  And  Deveen's 
men  will  be  short  of  swords  and  pistols,  for 
I  left  the  little  doctor  to  bury  the  pile  in 
some  quiet  place  among  the  heather.  Lascelles 
was  like  a  boy  let  loose  from  school  when  I 
left  him  at  the  game." 

Again  Dick  halted.  He  heard  a  footfall 
down  the  passage  and  the  opening  of  the 
door.  His  heart  began  to  beat  absurdly, 
and  he  turned  to  find  Laura  standing  there. 

"  Miss  Janet's  compliments  to  you,  sir," 
she  said,  curtseying  to  the  Squire.  "  She 
asks  if  the  outlaw  man  has  left  the  house,  so 
that  she  can  come  down  to  help  you  with 
the  bailiff's  figures." 

Mortimer's  temper  broke  completely  and  at 
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a  <  Why  did  you  pick  this  foolish  quarrel  ? '  " 
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once.  "  My  compliments  to  your  mistress, 
Laura,"  he  snapped,  forestalling  Lister's 
answer,  "  and  say  the  outlaw  man  will  go 
before  she  finds  time  to  come  down  the 
stair." 

"  Oh,  well  done,  Dick ! "  said  Lister. 
"  You're  not  such  a  random  lad  as  I  thought. 
Tame  her — just  tame  her.  T  never  could,  or 
hoped  to." 

"Laura  is  a  pleasant  maid,  sir,"  broke  in 
Mortimer,  in  a  fine  heat  of  passion  and 
heart-sickness,  "but  Janet  should  know  better 
— should  have  more  pluck — than  to  dismiss 
me  by  that  sort  of  proxy." 

"  She  has  pluck  enough,  Mr.  Mortimer ; 
but  courage  grows  tired  when  I  hear  you 
laugh,  and  know  the  wine  is  at  your  elbow, 
and  that  you  are  planning  some  new  venture 
up  the  hills." 

Dick  saw  her  there,  brave,  defiant,  comely 
as  a  man's  hope  of  betterment,  and 
marvelled  that  his  dream  of  life  could  be 
proven  truth.  And  yet,  in  some  haphazard 
way,  he  knew  that  he  must  stifle  his  worship, 
lest  he  forfeited  the  mastery. 

"  The  wine  will  be  always  at  my  elbow, 
Janet,  and  veirtures  up  the  hills,  and  all 
the  pleasant  things  of  life.  Take  your 
choice,  here  and  now." 

Lister  watched  it  all.  He  was  young  in 
heart,  but  old  to  the  world,  and  he  wondered 
if  Jaset  would  be  done  with  her  woman's 
cantrips  and  yield,  or  whether  Dick  would 
have  to  retreat  and  fight  another  day.  He 
cared  so  much  for  this  girl  of  his,  and  wished 
her  safe  in  harbour. 

Janet  went  about  the  room,  humming  a 
little  vagrant  song.  She  picked  up  a  spaniel 
pup  that  had  strayed  into  the  room,  and 
kissed  and  mothered  it  with  a  tenderness 
that  palpably  shut  out  the  need  of  other 
solace  ;  and  then  she  sat  in  the  window- 
nook,  gazing  at  the  brave  day  out  of  doors. 

"  He's  a  weak,  ailing  pup,"  said  Mortimer, 
aware  of  his  jealousy,  but  helpless  to  restrain 
the  folly  of  it.  "  Head,  and  legs,  and  body 
— I  never  saw  a  worse." 

"  He  is  all  I  have  to  care  for  now,  Dick," 
said  Miss  Lister  distantly ;  "  and  Reuben, 
the  keeper,  told  me  only  yesterday  what  he 
thought  of  him.  '  He  has  the  makings  of  a 
rare  good  shooting  dog,  has  yond,'  Eeuben 
said.  'The  likeliest  youngster  I've  seen 
since  I  trained  his  mother  to  the  gun.' 
And,  whether  or  no,  I  love  him,  and  I 
have  no  one  else." 

Lister  sipped  his  port  and  shook  with 
gentle,  pleasant  merriment.  Women  were 
so   much   alike,  after  all  ;  but  this  spoiled 


daughter  of  his  seemed  to  have  captured  the 
waywardness  of  twenty  maids.  And  men 
were  rather  alike,  perhaps,  and  Dick  as 
headstrong  as  a  regiment  of  usual  men.  At 
any  rate,  they  must  settle  the  afi^air  in  their 
own  way. 

"  What  is  the  quarrel,  Janet  ? "  asked 
Mortimer  sharply. 

"  Quarrel  ?  None  at  all.  I'm  so  glad  to 
be — to  be  free  again — you  don't  know  the 
wonder  of  it,  Dick." 

Mortimer  got  himself  in  hand.  "Know- 
it  ?  Ask  Lascelles  what  we  talked  about  at 
Tanty  Wiseman's  barn.  There  was  yester- 
day's ride — I  took  them  a  rattler,  and  I 
hadn't  a  care,  and  the  little  roan  under  me 
went  like  a  gale  from  the  north.  And  I 
said  there'd  never  be  such  speed  of  the 
gallop  again,  because " 

"  Oh,  yes  ?  I'm  not  curious  at  all,  but  of 
course — well,  of  course,  I  wonder  that  the 
red-headed  girl  at  Beamsley  has  been  able  to 
tame  you  quite  so  soon." 

"She's  good  to  look  at,  I  admit,  but  in 
any  case  she  is  another's  property." 

"Will  you  cease  snufiing,  Mr.  Mortimer, 
and  smiling,  and  making  a  stupid  jest  of 
life  ?  " 

"  I  will,  child.  What  I  said  to  Lascelles 
was  that  I  had  care  of  another  now,  and 
could  never  risk  my  skin  with  the  old,  happy 
glee.  And  Lascelles  understood  it  was  you, 
somehow,  and  he  seemed  to  be  glad,  Janet." 

She  glanced  at  him  and  grew  silent.  If 
her  temper  had  been  less  wayward,  or  her 
heritage  of  pride  a  little  less  insistent,  she 
would,  have  surrendered  to  the  honesty,  the 
downright  simplicity,  of  this  man's  love  for 
her.  As  it  was,  she  explained  that  betrothal 
was  a  grave  afi^air — that,  after  the  troubles 
they  had  shared  on  the  moor,  she  did  not 
care  to  hear  him  roaring  with  laughter  below- 
stairs  while  she  was  trying  overhead  to  find 
the  sleep  she  needed.  A  man  who  could 
drink  and  pass  jests  at  such  a  time  w^as 
too  light  for  so  grave  an  enterprise  as 
marriage. 

Mortimer  did  not  see  the  dark  rings  under 
her  eyes,  the  weakness  underlying  her  erect, 
disdainful  carriage.  He  just  gathered  up 
his  cloak  and  sword-belt,  bade  a  curt  farewell 
to  the  Squire,  put  his  lips  to  Janet's  hand 
in  passing,  and  went  out  into  the  hall.  It 
should  not  be  said  of  him  that  he  asked  any 
woman  to  dismiss  him  twice. 

Perhaps  Janet  remembered  certain  worldly 
wisdom  taught  her  by  her  maid,  as  to  the 
folly  of  letting  a  man  get  so  far  outside  the 
ffate  as  to  bang  it  once  for  all  behind  him. 
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At  anj  rate,  Dick  heard  a  light,  hurried  tread, 
aud,  turning,  saw  Lister's  girl  standing  in 
the  flood  of  russet  sunshine. 

He  waited  with  a  silent  courtesy  that 
dismayed  her.  He  asked  no  question,  but 
smiled  at  her  as  if  she  were  a  child  who  had 
no  real  concern  with  the  business  of  his  life. 

"It  is  only  that— that  you're  wounded, 
Dick — and  we  are  old  friends— and  I 
wondered  if  it  is  wise  to  go  riding  out  again 
so  soon." 

Yesterday's  heady  sense  of  freedom  re- 
turned to  him.  It  was  an  odd  sort  of  magic 
in  the  blood,  not  to  be  feigned,  or  captured, 
save  by  the  road  of  losing  all  a  man  held 
dear. 

"  Is  ifc  wise,  baby  ?  It's  more  than  wise- 
it's  pleasant.  They  shall  have  another 
rattling  gallop,  if  they  wa  it  it." 

"But,  Dick,  there  arj  so  many  things 
need  doing,  and  I  want  your  help— just  for 
old  friendship's  sake." 

He  waited.  All  his  good  humour,  his 
eagerness  to  serve  her  lightest  whim,  were 
gone.  And  life  seemed  empty,  somehow,  to 
Lister's  girl. 

"  I  mean,  Dick,  you  promised  to  train  the 
little  spaniel  for  me,  and  show  me  how  to 
build  a  dovecote  so  that  it  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  stable-cats,  and " 

"All  that  can  wait.  The  Feud's  up, 
child."  ^ 

"  So  you  never  cared  ?  You  never  cared 
at  all,  Dick,  while  I " 

"  Ay,  and  you  ?  "  he  asked  sharply.- 

She  gathered  her  foolish  pride  again.  "  I 
was  pretending,  too.  It  was  pleasant  to 
thmk  oneself  in  love.  The  days  were 
sunnier  for  the  make-believe,  and  they 
passed  so  quickly,  somehow." 

They  fought  in  the  world's  most  ancient 
combat,  these  two,  and  the  man  was  not 
minded  to  give  way. 

"  Janet,  we've  said  good-bye.  What  is  it 
with  women  that  they  cannot  let  a  man  ^o 
or  stay  ?  "  ^ 

You  would  never  guess  the  reason,  Dick, 
because— because  no  woman  can.  It  is  all 
a  muddle  and  a  weariness.  And  who  will 
tram  the  spaniel  for  me  if  you  go  ?  He 
l?^3^,be  beyond  training  if  you  wait  till  the 
J^eud  IS  ended.  And,  Dick,  get  out  to  your 
uplands.     I  prefer  to  cry  alone." 

He  glanced  at  her  with  new  understanding, 
ine  amazing  helplessness  and  glamour  of 
tais  maid  who  blew  east  and  west  in  a 
moment,  his  own  brutality  in  chiding  her, 
tne  salt  and  the  wine  of  life  she  had  given 
"ira  since  she  left  the  nursery— they  could 


not  be  explained  save  by  gathering  her  close 
into  his  arms. 

"  You're  tired,  child." 

"Yes,  Dick,  just  tired,  and  fretful,  and 
content.  Why  did  you  pick  this  foolish 
quarrel  ?  " 

"Oh,  just  for  frohc,"  he  said,  after  a 
moment  of  sharp  and  still  astonishment. 
"  I  was  always  a  jester,  as  you  told  me." 

"  But,  Dick,  you'll  take  care  ?  Let  them 
hunt  as  they  will,  but  keep  in  hiding.  You've 
done  enough,  till  your  wounds  are  healed." 

"  They  are  healed  already."  There  was  a 
strength  about  him,  a  happiness  and  vigour, 
that  had  come  since  he  kissed  Lister's 
daughter  and  killed  his  weariness  and  hers. 

"  Dick,  we  love  very  well,  I  think,"  said 
Janet  by  and  by.  "  And  you'll  take  care  ? 
It  is  my  life  you  carry  now,  remember." 

"  Good,"  said  Mortimer.  "  You've  carried 
mine  for  years,  child." 

"  How  many  years  ?     One,  two " 

"  Go  on  counting,  Janet." 

"  Three,  four,  five— but,  Dick,  I'm  nearing 
the  time  of  pinafores." 

"  Go  on  counting,"  he  commanded. 

For  a  while  she  humoured  him,  and  then 
her  pride  rebelled.  And  he  caught  her 
glance  and  claimed  it.  Love,  and  joy,  and 
mastery,  tenderness  and  outright  gaiety,  were 
hers  for  the  asking  and  the  taking. 

"It's  just  as  well  you  stopped,  Janet. 
You'd  have  had  to  count  back  to  the  world's 
beginning — it  was  about  that  time  I  began 
to  need  you." 

"The  wine  is  in  your  head,  Mr.  Mor- 
timer ?  " 

"No,  child,  in  my  heart.  It's  singing 
there  like  a  throstle  when  the  spring  comes 
in." 

"  So  you  care,  at  the  end  of  all  ?  And, 
Dick,  you  will  lie  quiet  and  hidden  till  your 
wounds  are  healed  ?  " 

"  Quiet  as  a  dormouse.  And  we're  be- 
trothed, child  .?  " 

"  What  else,  Dick  1  But  take  this  advice. 
My  temper,  Laura  tells  me  after  I  have 
boxed  her  ears,  is  a  thing  to  lay  waste  the 
countryside  and  rob  me  of  all  friends.  You 
must  not  heed  it,  Dick.  I  grow  very  tired 
sometimes,  and  hurt  those  dearest  to  me — 
those  most  of  all,  I  think." 

"  I  knew  that  from  the  world's  beginning, 
too,"  said  Mortimer,  still  with  the  humour 
and  the  adoration  in  his  glance.  "Good- 
bye, child,  till  I'm  free  of  these  haphazard 
rides." 

He  kissed  her  and  got  to  horse.  What- 
ever chanced,  there  was  wine  in  his  heart, 
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and  gaiety,  and  a  wonder  that  he  had 
captured  such  a  maid,  to  wive  her  later  on, 
when  Deveen  and  the  rest  were  done  with 
hunting  him. 

He  rode  down  the  winding  track  and  out 
into  the  roadway.  And  here  his  promise 
to  rest  quiet  as  a  dormouse  was  challenged 
sharply. 

Deveen  and  his  intimates  might  be  lying 
wounded  in  Tanty  Wiseman's  barn,  but  the 
rougher  sort  had  been  robbed  of  a  kill  at 
the  end  of  yesterday's  hunt,  and  they  had 
Watched  since  dawn,  hoping  their  fox  would 
steal  down  to  Beamsley  in  search  of  Lister's 
daughter.  These  watchers  saw  him  come 
in,  leading  a  tired  mare,  with  Lister's  groom 
in  the  saddle,  and  they  hurried  here  and  there 
to  spread  the  news. 

When  Mortimer  rode  out  into  the  high- 
way, thinking  of  Janefc  and  the  need  to 
nurse  his  wounds,  he  found  a  crowd  of 
people  waiting  for  him.  Some  were  horsed, 
and  others  went  on  foot,  but  all  were  armed. 

"  Here  he  comes  !  "  shouted  a  red-faced 
yeoman. 

Mortimer  drewrein.  He  needed  a  moment's 
respite,  to  get  out  of  dreams  and  face  this 
unexpected  venture. 

"  It's  deuced  kind  of  you  to  wait  for  me," 
he  said  at  last — "  deuced  kind,  neighbours." 

"  Not  just  kind,"  growled  the  yeoman. 
"  We've  heard  already  o'  what  chanced  at 
Tanty's  barn,  and  we're  here  to  take  ye, 
dead  or  alive." 

"  Dead,  for  choice,  if  your  mind  is  set  that 
way.  But  your  wits  are  muddled,  friends. 
Who  among  you  likes  Mr.  Deveen  ?  " 

"  None  of  us." 

"  Well,  then,  we  laid  him  down  in  Tanty's 
barn  like  a  trussed  fowl.  I  thought  you 
came  to  praise  me  for  it." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  sir.  Deveen  is  as  Deveen 
does,  but  all  on  our  side  of  the  quarrel 
are  not  of  his  breed.  We  mean  to  take  ye, 
Mr.  Mortimer,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 
The  whole  Dale  is  laughing  at  us." 

"  It  would  be,"  assented  Mortimer  gravely. 
"  What  do  you  propose  to  do,  neighbours  ?  " 

"  Why,  dang  me,  haven't  I  made  it  plain 
enough  ?  There's  three-and-twenfcy  of  us, 
and  most  of  us  have  pistols,  and,  anyway, 
the  road  is  blocked  in  front  of  you.  Best 
give  in,  sir,  and  have  done  with  it." 

"  True,  Mailer  by.  It's  longish  odds,  I 
admit.  If  I  surrender,  you'll  not  rough- 
handle  me  ?  " 

Surprise  showed  in  the  yeoman's  face.  It 
was  not  like  Mortimer  to  yield  so  tamely 
and  to  crave  mercy  for  his  skin.     He  was 


disappointed  in  the  man.  "Oh,  we'll  be 
gentle,"  he  said,  with  rough  contempt. 

"  And,  of  course,  you'll  see  to  it  that  I 
have  wine  enough  ?  I  shall  need  a  lot  of 
it,  Mallerby,  to  buoy  me  up  against  this 
meeting  with  the  Sheriff." 

"  Wine  till  you're  brimful,  Mr.  Mortimer. 
Are  you  ready  ?  " 

Mortimer  nodded.  "  So  is  the  little  mare," 
he  said. 

He  spoke  to  her  and  plucked  the  reins 
gently,  and  they  were  off  and  away  up  the 
bridle- track  that  branched  right-handed  from 
the  highway — a  small  and  unconsidered  track 
neglected  by  the  adversary.  Dick  heard  the 
snap  of  pistol-shots,  and  a  bullet  touched  his 
cheek  like  the  passing  of  a  flame  that  burned. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  hunted  again,  and  blithe 
was  the  music  of  the  gallop  to  the  mare's 
heart  and  his. 

He  heard  them  crashing  after  him  on 
their  bulky  horses,  and  he  knew  that  for 
a  while  he  had  the  going.  So  he  took  the 
hunt  into  the  open  high-road  once  again, 
and  forward  to  the  gallows  by  the  pine 
wood,  and  on  past  the  heath  where  ghosts 
of  ancient  feud  were  waiting  for  him.  He 
could  not  halt  for  ghosts,  and  rode  through 
them  and  beyond,  because  the  ride  was 
urgent. 

Mortimer,  in  his  haphazard  way,  had  the 
gift  of  common-sense  when  need  insisted  on 
it.  He  heard  a  sobbing  in  the  little  mare's 
throat,  though  her  speed  did  not  lessen,  and 
he  remembered  that  yesterday  he  had  over- 
taxed her  strength,  and  that  he  was  asking 
too  much  of  her  now. 

'  In  spite  of  his  pledge  to  Janet,  the  joy 
of  chase  had  taken  him  in  thrall  again.  He 
recalled  yesterday's  wild  gallop,  the  freedom 
and  the  wind-swept  zest  of  it,  and  asked 
nothing  better  than  to  lead  these  farmer- 
men  a  rattler  over  moor  and  pasture  ;  but 
the  mare's  stifled  sobbing  checked  his  heed- 
lessness. The  rougher  horses  behind  them 
could  plod  on  for  ever,  and  Lassie  had  no 
strength  left  for  one  last  sweeping  gallop 
that  would  take  them  out  of  sight  and  into 
safety. 

With  a  sigh  that  the  hunt  should  end  so 
soon,  Dick  took  counsel  of  his  lazy  wits. 
The  mare  was  good  for  a  mile  or  so  at  the 
breakneck  pace  they  kept.  He  glanced  over 
shoulder,  and  saw  that  the  first  of  the 
pursuers  lagged  far  behind. 

"Easy,  girl,  easy.  No  need  to  kill  our- 
selves just  yet,"  he  said. 

The  little  mare  was  grateful  to  be  trotting 
now,  instead  of  straining  to  the  gallop,  and 
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she  whinnied  with  what  breath  was  left  her  ; 
and  Dick  wondered  if  there  were  anything 
to  be  done,  save  pick  a  likely  battle-ground, 
and  do  what  he  could  with  sword  and  pistol, 
and  so  make  an  end. 

The  need  was  urgent,  and  one  old  friend 
was  quick  to  aid  him.  Of  all  the  dalesmen 
he,  perhaps,  had  loved  the  good  Dale  best. 
There  were  folk  who  knew  every  byway 
of  Amerdale,  or  the  Bard  en  homeland,  or 
the  magical,  good  country  that  sheltered 
Rylstone's  sanctuary,  but  there  was  none 
who  knew  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
forthright,  raking  land  as  Mortimer  knew  it. 
One  day,  if  he  lived  on  to  take  Lister's  girl  for 
wife,  he  might  learn  all  her  moods  and  each 
swift-changing  frown  or  smile  that  mapped 
the  country  of  their  wedlock ;  but  his  kingdom 
now  was  of  the  lands  he  had  cherished  since 
he  found  grace  to  sit  a  horse  and  follow 
where  the  cry  of  the  uplands  summoned  him. 

Horsed  or  on  foot,  he  had  gone  among 
the  watered  dingles  and  the  hills,  knew  every 
spinney  where  the  thrushes  and  the  wood- 
owls  built  their  nests,  and  the  bare  moor 
spaces  where  the  merlin  laid  her  eggs,  trusting 
heaven  would  forgive  her  that  she  had  no 
wit  to  build  a  nest  for  them.  His  love  of 
the  homeland  was  old  and  trusty,  and,  like 
a  trusty  wife,  she  came  about  him  now.  She 
bade  him  remember  that,  a  half-mile  further 
on  the  road,  there  was  a  big  pasture  on  the 
right  hand,  and  on  the  left  a  field  that 
gave  him  room  to  get  up  into  the  Beamsley 
country.  And  he  laughed,  because  all  had 
grown  so  simple  on  the  sudden. 

"  Just  one  more  spurt,  little  mare,"  he 
said,  "  and  then  we're  home  again." 

The  pursuers,  who  had  been  gaining  on 
him,  saw  him  gain  in  turn.  They  lost  him 
at  a  bend  of  the  road,  found  him  once  more 
where  the  highway  ran  in  a  long,  straight 
ribbon,  and  pressed  their  heavy  horses  for- 
ward. And  then  he  did  a  thing  that  baffled 
them.  It  was  not  like  him  to  turn  either 
way  when  pursuit  challenged  him,  but,  if  he 
swerved,  they  looked  for  him  to  take  to  the 
hilly  country  on  the  left,  not  to  the  lowlands 
where  many  folk  were  bent  on  taking  him. 

Instead,  he  chose  the  lowlands.  They 
saw  the  game  little  mare  rise  to  the  jump 
and  clear  the  four-foot  wall. 

"  We  have  him  safe,"  said  Mallerby,  "  and 
here's  a  gate  convenient.  What  a  fool  the 
man  is,  after  all !  " 

'*  A  bit  of  a  fool,"  growled  his  neighbour. 
"  None  of  us  could  ever  o'ertake  that  mare 
of  his  on  the  hills,  but  we'll  shepherd  him 
trim  and  proper  in  the  lowlands." 


They  streamed  through  the  gate,  and 
looked  down  the  long,  wide  pasture.  It  was 
empty,  save  for  cropping  sheep  and  drowsy 
cattle  that  sat  chewing  the  cud  in  the  warmth 
of  the  October  day.  . 

Mallerby  swore  openly  and*  at  large.  It 
was  not  possible,  he  asserted,  that  the  fastest 
horse  in  Wharf edale  could  have  taken  the 
rider  out  of  sight  so  speedily.  He  said  that 
Mortimer  was  bewitched,  that  the  mare  was 
bewitched,  that  this  hunting  wa^  no  sport 
for  honest  men.  And  they  sat  in  saddle  there, 
three-and-twenty  men  perplexed  and  baffled. 

"  The  mare's  very  fast,"  growled  Timothy 
Wood.  "She  was  sired  by  storm  out  o' 
moonshine,  I  reckon.  She's  just  a  ghostie, 
as  a  man  might  say.  I  always  said  as  much, 
for  my  part." 

"  Get  quit  o'  thy  ghosts,  Timothy.  She's 
human  as  you  and  me,  and  Dick  Mortimer 
has  got  the  start  of  us  ;  but  he's  somewhere 
in  the  lowlands,  and  we'll  find  him." 

The  hunt  w^ent  forward.  They  swept 
down  the  long  pasture,  and  took  a  fence  or 
two,  and  went  every  way  ;  but  they  did  not 
find  their  quarry. 

"Bewitched,  the  two  o'  them,"  repeated 
Timothy  Wood. 

At  Listerhall  the  Squire  was  teasing  his 
daughter.  As  a  rule,  he  was  afraid  of  her, 
and  it  was  luxury  to  have  the  whip- 
hand  now. 

"  You  told  Dick  you  wajited  him  out  of 
doors,  so  that  you  and  I  could  get  on  with 
these  confounded  bailiff's  figures  ?  Well, 
they're  here — the  figures— and  it's  kind  of 
you  to  help  an  old  man  in  his  need." 

"  But,  father,  he's  in  danger — in  open 
peril." 

"So  am  I,  child.  My  head  is  sound 
enough  for  wine,  but  figures  dizzy  me.  A 
day  more  of  this  work,  and  I'll  not  answer 
for  myself."  ^ 

"  What  is  the  work,  sir  ?  "  asked  Janet, 
with  a  return  of  pleasant  irony. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Just  adding  up  rows  and 
row^s  of  figures,  child,  as  I  told  you — going 
into  matters  of  a  bad  season  here  and  family 
troubles  there,  always  with  the  knowledge 
that  I'm  easy-going  and  will  ease  a  portion 
of  their  rent.  My  bjiiliff  was  not  easy-going. 
He  was  a  fine  guardian,  Janet,  and  now  the 
fool  has  left  me." 

She  was  looking  over  his  shoulder.  "  Oh, 
I  know.  But  this  work  that  troubles  .you 
so  much — I  can  see  only  a  letter  to  the 
Sheriff,  saying  you're  a  Dalesman  first  and 
afterwards  a  magistrate.  Let  me  see  the 
rows  and  rows  of  fio:ures,  sir." 
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"  To  be  honest,  cliild,  IVe  not  added  up 
a  column.  The  fatigue  of  looking  at  'em  has 
been  enough  so  far." 

"And,  to  be  honest,  I  cannot  help  you. 
The  fatigue  of  knowing  Dick  is  hunted,  the 
big  fears  that  come,  and  the  httle  courage 
that  steps  out  to  meet  them — were  you 
never  in  love,  sir,  when  your  world  was 
young  about  you  ?  " 

Gout,  and  bailiff's  figures,  and  his  sixty 
years  went  by  Squire  Lister,  as  March  winds 
go  when  April  sets  her  feet  about  the  hills. 

"  Come  to  my  knee,  child,"  he  said,  with 
a  big,  astounding  tenderness. 

She  came  ;  and  he  talked  of  her  mother, 
and  of  years  laid  by  in  lavender,  and  of 
matters  he  had  hidden  under  the  wear  and 
tear  of  hunting  days,  and  feast,  and  what 
not.  And  the  caprice  of  girlhood  seemed  to 
leave  her  as  she  listened.  Here  was  some 
adventure  of  the  olden  days,  when  men  were 
strong  for  battle,  and  women  fragrant  round 
about  the  countryside. 

"  If  only  I  had  lived  then — sir,  if  only  I 
had  lived  then  !  But  Dick,  as  you  know,  is 
heedless — all  men  are  these  days — and  he'll 
never  care  as  they  did  in  the  brave  times." 

"  He  has  made  a  fairly  good  beginning," 
said  Lister  dryly.  "  And,  Janet,  I've  cap- 
tured a  fine  postscript  to  this  letter  to  the 
Sheriff.  I  shall  give  him  my  bailiff's  name, 
and  ask  him,  for  old  friendship's  sake,  to  find 
and  return  him  to  me  here,  because  it  will 
leave  me  free,  in  mind  and  heart,  to  get 
forward  with  the  Feud." 

"  But,  father,  he'll  die  of  apoplexy  as  he 
reads.  You  must  not  tamper  with  his 
dignity." 

"  You  think  he'd  die  of  the  postscript  ? 
Honestly,  you  think  he'd  die  ?  That  w^ould 
spoil  the  wdiole  gay  venture." 

They  were  comrades,  these  two.  She 
still  sat  at  his  knee,  and  he  told  her  that 
he  knew  the  plump,  complacent  Sheriff  as 
one  knew  a  Merry-Andrew  at  the  village 
fair.  When  he  learnt  that  Lister  of  Lister- 
hall  was  unrepentant,  though  a  magistrate, 
he  would  strut  up  and  down  with  the  letter 
in  his  hand,  and  declare  war  on  the  whole  of 
High  Wharfedale. 

"  And  that's  just  what  I  want,  child.  I 
need  humour  these  days.  Do  you  remember 
how  fool  Daniel,  in  the  village,  ran  in  to 
interrupt  a  quarrel  between  a  man  and  wife  ? 
And  they  both  turned  on  him,  and  Daniel 
spent  a  week  or  two  in  bed  after  they  had 
done  with  him." 

Janet  captured  the  jest.  Whether  heart- 
ache came,  or  frolic,  or  battle  in  the  open, 


they  w^ere  quick  to  understand  each  other, 
these  two.  ''  If  the  Sheriff  came  to  settle 
our  troubles — why,  the  Feud  would  be  healed 
for  a  while,  sir." 

"  The  Feud  would  be  stayed,  child,  and 
there  would  be  consuming  laughter  from 
one  end  to  t'other  of  the  Dale.  So  I'll  not 
add  that  postscript.  It's  better  for  the 
Sheriff  to  be  killed  by  laughter  than  by 
apoplexy." 

Away  on  the  higher  lands  Mallerby  and  his 
two-and -twenty  horsemen  were  still  riding 
aimlessly  about  the  fields  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  highway  ;  but  Mortimer  himself  had 
long  ago  got  up  into  the  pastures  on  the  left 
of  the  road.  And  by  and  by  Mallerby,  his 
temper  cooled  by  the  do-nothing  time,  and 
his  eyes  clearer,  came  to  one  of  those  hidden 
tunnels  that  farmers  burrow  under  a  road, 
to  let  their  cattle  through  from  one  field  to 
the  other  without  trouble  of  opening  and 
shutting  two  gates  on  the  highway  overhead. 
He  raised  a  shout,  and  the  scattered  horse- 
men came  about  him,  asking  if  he  had 
found  the  scent. 

"Ay,  I've  found  it,"  growled  Mallerby, 
"  but  I  reckon  it's  cold  by  now.  He  knows 
his  country,  and,  what's  more,  he  remembers 
it,  as  I  remember  the  faces  of  my  sheep. 
He's  fooled  us,  lads,  just  as  he  fooled  us 
yesterday." 

"He  couldn't  ride  under  that  tunnel," 
said  a  farmer  w^hose  rude  health  was  bigger 
than  his  wits.  "He's  the  tallest  man  i' 
these  parts — and  him  in  saddle,  too." 

"  He  could  get  out  of  saddle  and  stoop," 
snarled  Mallerby. 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure  he  could.  I  hadn't 
thought  o'  that." 

"  He's  gone  away,  but  we'll  follow.  I've 
a  fancy  the  mare  is  finished,  or  near  thereby. 
He'd  have  given  us  a  gallop  if  there  was 
aught  under  him  to  ride." 

Timothy  Wood  glanced  about  him  with 
wise,  far-seeing  eyes.  He  saw  the  dappled 
sunshine,  the  hills  in  their  autumn  gear  of 
red-brown  brackens.  The  breeze  went  warm 
and  pleasant  with  the  scents  of  yesteryear. 
He,  too,  had  been  young,  and  his  heart 
warmed  to  this  youngster  who  could  fight, 
and  ride,  and  laugh,  and  trick  them  all  when 
no  more  strength  was  left  in  him,  and  he 
needed  to  get  away  for  rest. 

"Sired  by  storm  out  o'  moonshine,  the 
two  o'  them.  I  told  you  as  much,  John 
Mallerby,  and  I  stick  to  it.  We'll  never 
catch  Dick  Mortimer." 

"  We'll  have  a  good  try,  Timothy." 

They  got  from  saddle,  and  mounted  again 


*'  'The  sight  of  you  will  cure  him,'  he  said." 


on  the  far  side  of  the  tunnel,  and  rode  up 
the  steep  face  of  the  pasture.  And  once 
more  there  were  sheep  in  sight,  and  grazing 
^ttle,  and  moor-birds  winging  overhead, 
but  there  was  no  Dick  Mortimer.  They 
roved  wide  and  far,  and  once  they  passed 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  him,  as  they 
crossed  the  head  of  the  little  stream  that 
watered  Dan  the  Shepherd's  homestead. 


They  went  by  his  hiding-place  and  out 
across  the  moor.  And  the  ride  was  good 
for  their  health,  maybe,  but  it  broke  their 
tempers  in  the  meanwhile. 

"  Gone  away,"  said  Timothy  Wood.  "  It's 
just  as  I  told  you  how  the  ride  would  end." 

"  Now,  dang  ye,  Timothy,  that's  the  way 
such  as  you  help  the  man  they're  hunting. 
Every  time  Mr.  Mortimer  has  the  lau^h  of 
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us,  jou  tell  us  he's  bewitched,  and  that 
his  mare's  bewitched,  and  all  ^  the  pack  o' 
nonsense  that  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
Soon  we  shall  be  letting  him  go  through  us 
in  broad  daylight,  whimpering  that  he's  a 
ghost  of  some  sort  or  other." 

**  So  he  is,  John  Mallerby,  and  he'll  have 
the  laugh  of  us  till  Trump  o'  Doom  sounds 
over  Beamsley  Beacon." 

Mortimer  himself  was  eating  a  most 
unghostly  meal  at  the  moment.  Tired  and 
spent,  he  had  stabled  and  fed  his  mare  at 
the  shepherd's  farmstead,  and  had  gone 
indoors. 

"So  you're  back,  Mr.  Mortimer  ?"  said 
the  shepherd,  with  a  grin  of  honest  welcome. 
"Just  in  time  for  this  potato  pie  that's 
browning  nicely." 

"  How^  is  that  red-headed  rogue  of  mine, 
Dan  ?  " 

"  Up  and  about  a  bit.  His  only  quarrel 
is  that  you've  done  a  lot  for  him,  and  he 
does  naught  for  you." 

"  But  I  asked  nothing  of  him." 

"  No,  you  wouldn't ;  but  he  worrits  about 
it,  all  the  same." 

"  Then  Til  take  his  half  of  the  pie,  Dan, 
for  Fm  devilish  hungry,  now  I've  caught 
the  brown,  toasty  smell  of  it." 

His  strength  w^as  ebbing,  and  he  ate 
ravenously  to  stop  the  gap.  The  shepherd 
was  quiet  and  observant,  as  a  father  might 
be.  He  saw  the  rusty  signs  of  wounds  on 
Dick's  clothes,  saw  the  deep  lines  in  his 
face  that  were  cloaked  by  gaiety  at  usual 
times,  and  the  abiding  tiredness  in  his  eyes. 

"You're  not  too  far  spent  to  remember 
the  little  brown  keg  ?  A  drop  o'  rum,  now, 
with  your  meat — — " 

"  A  happy  river  of  it,  Dan.  I'd  like  to 
be  drow^ned  for  a  while,  and  be  at  rest."   . 

Yet  he  left  Dan's  hefty  brew  untasted  at 
his  elbow,  and  pushed  his  plate  aside,  and 
sat  with  eyes  looking  far  beyond  the  walls 
and  peat-haze  of  the  room.  He  had  ridden 
beyond  his  strength,  like  the  little  mare, 
and,  because  fear  is  a  cow^ard  always,  it 
attacked  him  now  when  he  w-as  weakest. 

"  What  might  you  be  seeing  that's  better 
than  the  rum  beside  you  ? "  asked  the 
shepherd. 

,  "  The  ghost  of  a  slain  man,  and  he  haunts 
me." 

"  Nqw,  you're  not  just  yourself,  master.  I 
always  did  say  potato  pie  quarrelled  with  a 
body's  body  if  it  hadn't  a  gulp  o'  liquor  to 
show  it  good  behaviour." 

There  was  a  rattle  of  hoofs  outside,  a 
hastj^  knock  at  the  door,  and  Lascelles  came 


in  with  the  breeze  of  good-will  and  cheeriness 
that  seemed  to  shadow  every  ride  of  his. 

"  Give  you  good  day,  Mortimer,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  good  day,  Lascelles,  in  a  queer  and 
weary  world." 

The  doctor  had  ridden  to  see  Peter  Red- 
head, but  a  glance  showed  him  that  another 
patient  needed  him,  and  because  he  knew 
his  man — it  was  his  business  to  know  men's 
infirmities — he  did  not  search  in  his  bag  for 
physic  and  the  rest.  Under  Mortimer's  hard 
riding  these  late  days,  his  levity  and  swift 
escapes  from  peril,  he  had  seen  tlae  haunting 
dread. 

"About  the  lad  you  hurt  in  duel  ? "  he 
asked  sharply. 

Mortimer  w^as  alert  again.  "  He's  dead, 
then,  Lascelles  .^ " 

"As  it  happens,  he's  astoundingly  alive. 
By  all  rules  of  the  profession,  Dick,  he  should 
be  dead  and  gone  by  now.  It's  an  insult  to 
my  trade,  in  a  way,  but  he'll  live." 

The  far,  unhappy  seeing  went  from 
Mortimer.  He  lifted  the  mug  at  his  elbow 
and  drank,  and  drank  again.  "  It's  odd, 
Lascelles,"  he  explained.  "  I  can  take  a 
thrust  and  give  it,  but  I'm  glad  the  boy's 
aUve.  I've  pinked  a  man  or  two  in  my  time 
— that's  frolic — but  to  send  'em  naked  into 
the  next  world " 

"They'll  go  naked  into  it  one  day," 
laughed  the  doctor,  "  with  your  help,  Dick, 
or  without  it." 

A  great  weariness,  a  gladness  and  quiet 
descending  of  the  hill-mists,  came  about 
Dick  Mortimer.  He  had  done  what  he 
could,  and  his  wounds  were  restless  and 
unquiet  about  him. 

"  Lascelles,"  he  said,  with  a  tired  and 
happy  laugh,  "  I  need  sleep— sleep  till  it 
blankets  me,  though  all  the  heather  were 
on  fire." 

The  little  doctor  stood  for  a  moment, 
looking  at  this  man  whose  strength  had 
ebbed  away  too  long.  "  Thoroughbreds  have 
a  failing,  Dan,"  he  said.  "  They  go  till  they 
drop.  Sensible  folk,  like  you^and  me,  give 
in  half-w^ay." 

"  Specially  you,  doctor,"  said  the  shepherd 
dryly.  "  Everyone  in  the  Dale  knows  how 
you  leave  a  bad  case  soon  as  you  get  tired. 
There  was  Phineas  Metcalfe.  How  many 
rides  a  week  and  how  many  night-watchings 
till  you  saved  him?  And  they  said  it  was  a 
miracle,  mid  you  dropped  at  the  end  of  it 
and  lay  abed  for  a  week/' 

Lascelles  was  shy  of  praise.  There  was 
no  room  for  it  in  his  bu-sy  life,  and,  more- 
over^ Dicji  Mortimer  needed  him. 
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"  Therie's  a  bed  for  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Ay.  Peter  Redhead  must  sleep  here  hi 
the  house-place  wi'  me.  He's  mending  fast, 
and  can  take  his  share  of  hardship." 

A  half -hour  later  Peter  came  in  from  the 
fields,  knowing  that  it  was  good  to  be  alive 
on  this  October  day,  with  health  returning 
to  him  at  long  last.  When  he  was  told  that 
his  room — peat-house  and  bedchamber  both 
— was  claimed  by  another,  he  asked  bluntly 
w^ho  had  wandered  into  this  outlying  corner 
of  the  moor. 

"  They  call  him  Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  the 
shepherd  ;  "  and  by  the  look  of  him  they've 
hunted  him  too  long." 

Peter  held  his  head  up  wdth  instant  pride. 
He  had  been  laid  by,  been  compelled  to 
accept  much  from  Dick  Mortimer,  and  could 
give  nothing  in  return.  And  now,  it  seemed, 
his  chance  had  come. 

"  I'll  watch  beside  him,  shepherd,"  he 
said  briefly. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  he  watched,  and 
far  into  the  night.  He  heard  Mortimer 
wander  in  his  sleep  through  many  a  jolly 
hunting-day  of  old — through  by-lanes  of  the 
sweet  North  country  when  hunts  w^ere  over 
and  rowans  were  in  bloom — through  the  swdft 
turns  and  hazards  of  his  recent  outlaw^ry. 

When  dawn  broke  at  last,  and  the  shepherd 
came  to  tell  him  that  it  was  time  he  took  a 
little  rest,  Peter  agreed  ;  and  presently,  with 
a  caution  needless  and  laughable,  he  stole 
out  of  doors,  and  borrowed  Mortimer's  mare 
from  the  stable,  and  rode  down  to  Beamsley. 
His  wits  worked  slowly,  but  with  a  dogged 
sort  of  obstinacy.  Through  the  night- 
watching  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  there 
was  something  missing  here  at  Mortimer's 
bedside.  A  man's  willingness  to  help  was 
well  enough,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  carry 
far.  Little  by  little  he  had  begun  to  under- 
stand that  a  gentler  ministry  w^as  needed. 

He  rode  through  the  magic  of  the 
October  dawn.  Grey,  and  blue,  and  purple 
— amethyst  and  pearl — amber,  and  red,  and 
crocus-gold — the  sun  painted  hill  and  moor 
and  valley  with  colours  from  his  far-flung, 
spendthrift  fingers.  And  sweet  of  the  dewy 
earth  rose  up  in  answer,  so  that  Peter 
Redhead  smelt  the  savour  of  it  and  knew 
that  it  was  good. 

It  was  good,  too,  to  reach  Beamsley 
Hospital,  and  find  Lucy  in  the .  garden, 
without  need  to  go  indoors  in  search  of  her. 

"  You're  early,  Peter,"  she  said  demurely. 

"  I'm  early,  lass." 

"  And  just  wlij,  if  a  body  might  ask  ?  " 

He  had  no  gift  of  speech  ;  so,  instead,*  he 


kissed  her  and  held  her  close  as  if  they  had 
been  parted  for  a  year. 

"  For  a  dullish  sort  o'  man,  you  do  very 
well,"  said  Lucy.  "But  there's  a  trouble  in 
your  face.     What  ails  you  ?  " 

So  Peter  remembered  what  had  brought 
him  here,  and  he  explained  the  matter. 
And  the  maid  protested  that  she  had  no 
skill  in  tending  sick  folk. 

"It's  not  skill  I  was  thinking  of,  lass. 
There  was  a  lot  o'  time  while  I  watched 
him  the  night  through,  and  I  got  to.  think- 
ing, and  it  seemed  to  me  you'd  cure  him  if 
you'd  come  up  to  Bramble  Cotes.  I  know 
for  myself  what  the  sight  of  your  face 
does  for  a  man." 

"  Somebody  wears  spectacles,  Peter — rose- 
coloured  ones — but  Mr.  Mortimer  is  not  the 
somebody." 

"  He  would  be,  soon  as  he  saw  you.  And 
men  are  feckless  when  they're  left  alone,  and 
one  o'  the  three  lies  ailing." 

"  Shall  I  come  for  love  o'  Mr.  Mortimer  ?  " 
asked  Lucy,  her  eyes  wide  with  innocence. 

"  No,  my  lass,  or  I'll  break  ye  in  my  two 
hands." 

"  So  rough,  Peter  ?  And  I  only  asked  a 
simple  question.  You're  fond  of  him,  and 
you  owe  your  life  to  him,  as  you've  told  me 
often." 

"  True,"  he  said,  masterful  and  downright ; 
"  but  you  come  for  love  o'  me,  or  you  bide 
here." 

Something  sang  like  a  bird  at  the  girl's 
heart.  He  was  her  slave  in  many  ways,  and 
vanity  was  satisfied  ;  but  he  was  her  master, 
too.  She  had  not  loved  him  fully  until  now, 
because  he  had  been  weak  in  her  hands,  and 
she  had  missed  the  rein  of  guidance. 

"  Wherever  I  go,  it's  for  love  of  you,"  she 
said. 

They  forgot  that  many  windows  of  the 
Hospital  peeped  out  at  them.  In  the  russet- 
gold  of  the  sunlight  they  took  hands,  and 
kissed  and  laughed  together,  as  if  this  were 
Eden,  and  they  two  alone  in  it. 

Into  their  happiness  an  ancient  woman 
came  hobbling,  with  three  mewing  cats  about 
her.  "That  ever  my  grandchild  should 
come  to  this,"  she  said.  "To  be  kissing 
here  in  sight  of  all  the  Hospital !  " 

Peter  Redhead  put  an  arm  about  the  girl 
and  drew  her  close.  "  I'd  kiss  her  in  sight 
of  all  the  Dale,  and  be  proud  and  well 
content." 

Some  breeze  from  the  garden  of  her  youth 
stole  unaw^ares  about  the  woman.  The 
wrinkles  in  her  face  w^ere  bridged  by  kindli- 
ness, aijd  mirth,  and  frank  approval. 
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"It  must  be  queer  to  be  born  a  man, 
Peter  ;  but  you  carry  yourself  like  one,  and 
that's  something  to  be  thankful  for." 

When  she  was  told  of  Peter's  errand,  a 
light  came  into  her  eyes,  and  colour  into  her 
grey,  weary  face.  It  was  the  tribute  she 
paid  to  her  dreams  of  Dick  Mortimer — her 
adoration  almost — since  she  watched  him 
grow  from  boyhood,  mounted  on  a  pony 
wild  and  restless  as  himself,  into  the  manhood 
that  had  captured  love  of  all  the  Dale. 

"He's  Miss  Lister's,"  she  said,  "and  a 
proud,  tall  couple  they'll  make  when  they  find 
their  wedlock.  As  for  you,  girl,  Peter's  a 
fool  when  he  says  you  can  help  Mr.  Mortimer ; 
but  you  can  get  up  to  Bramble  Cotes  and 
do  your  best." 

Dan  the  Shepherd,  a  half -hour  later,  left 
Mortimer  in  a  deep  and  tranquil  sleep,  and 
went  out  into  the  croft.  He  looked  up  to 
the  hills,  and  watched  the  pageantry  of  sun 
and  fleecy  mist,  and  the  violet  sky  that  sat 
on  top  of  Simon's  Seat.  And  then  his  glance 
w^andered   to  the  lowland  pastures,  and  he 


shaded  his  eyes  to  see  better  who  these 
intruders  were  who  came  to  break  his  moor- 
land peace.  He  saw  a  big,  lean  man  leading 
a  horse,  and  a  w^oman  in  the  saddle.  And 
by  and  by,  as  they  drew  nearer,  he  knew  the 
man  ;  and  misgiving  seized  him,  that  Peter 
should  be  so  clumsy  as  to  bring  a  woman 
into  this  adventure  of  hiding  Dick  Mortimer. 

"  There's  trouble  brewing,"  he  muttered. 
"  I  can  feel  it  like  an  east  wind  in  my  bones. 
Has  the  lad  gone  daft  ?  Doesn't  he  know 
women  cannot  help  their  long  tongues  and 
their  gossip  ?  And  here's  Mr.  Mortimer, 
not  just  ready  yet  to  fight  for  his  life.  Ay, 
I  reckon  Peter  has  gone  daft." 

And  so  Peter  had,  maybe  ;  for,  as  he  came 
up  the  red-brown,  dewy. lands,  he  fancied 
there  was  no  maid  in  Christendom  who  was 
fit  to  unbuckle  Lucy's  shoes. 

"  The  sight  of  you  will  cure  him,"  he  said, 
with  a  gravity  that  made  her  laugh. 

"  Nay,  there's  no  magic  about  me," 

"Well,  then,  we  differ,  Lucy — and  it's 
good  to  be  alive,  I  tell  you." 


A  further  episode  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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I    1ST  to  the  meadow-lark 
^^    Trilling  out  his  glee! 
There  on  the  clover,  hark  I 

Drones  the  lazy  bee. 
Now,  there's  the  mocking-bird, 

Chirping  from  his  cover. 
Every  note  a  wooing  word 

From  a  happy  lover. 

There,  that's  the  brooklet's  purl. 

With  its  soothing  song; 
Hear  how  the  branches  swirl, 

All  the  paths  along. 
Echoing  all  these  above, 

in  my  heart  a  strain, 
Calls  to  the  world,  **My  love 

Has  come  back  again." 
Calls  to  the  worJd,  **My  love 

Has  come  back  again.'* 
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F  this  was  not  a  wink 
that  Mrs.  Dix  gave 
the  Vicar,  it  was, 
at  any  rate,  a 
knowingly  merry 
twinkle,  but  he 
knew  Mrs.  Dix, 
and  was  not  at  all 
shocked.  The 
amiable  audacity 
occurred  as  they 
emerged  from  the  rose  walk  on  to  the  western 
lawn  at  Templars  Manor."  And  as  Mrs.  Dix 
twinkled,  she  pointed  to  a  wounded  soldier 
seated  apart  on  a  lawn  chair,  and  said  in  a 
whisper  of  excited  admiration — 
"  There  he  is  !  " 

"He  seems  preoccupied,"  the  Vicar 
observed. 

"  He  generally  is.  Come,  and  I  will 
introduce  you  to  him." 

"  I  have  spoken  to  him  frequently,"  said 
the  Vicar. 

*'  So  have  I,  but  you  will  see  him  so 
differently  now.  Oh,  sitting  there  anony- 
mously— I  mean  incognito — as  if  he  were  an 
ordinary  Tommy  !  " 

"  After  all,  that  is  what  he  is,  you  know, 

even  supposing " 

Mrs.  Dix  gripped  the  Vicar's  arm.  He  felt 
that  grip.  She  was  an  energetic  lady,  stout, 
florid,  of  attractive  matronhness  iji  appearance 
and  rather  disconcerting  juvenility  in  manner. 
"  Let  us  sit  down  on  this  iDench,"  she 
said,  "and  look  at  him.  I'm  afraid,  Mr, 
Chetwynd,  you  don't  quite  credit  my  story." 
"It  is  barely  a  story,  perhaps,"  he 
remarked.  "  You  have  scarcely,  as  I  under- 
stand, got  beyond  the  stage  of  conjecture." 

"  I  call  it  a  most  extraordinary  discovery, 
and  I  am  absolutely  and  finally  satisfied  that 
I  am  right.     I  have  told  Lady  Sophia  Aspin 
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— in  the  strictest  confidence,  as  I  am  teUing 
you — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  pooh-poohed 
my  idea,  but  she  won't  when  she  sees  him.'' 
Mrs.  Dix  sat  gazing  across  the  lawn  with 
the  eager  solemnity  of  an  astronomer  who 
has  just  picked  out  a  new  marvel  in  the 
heavens.  The  luminary,  in  a  blue  hospital 
suit,  appeared  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  her 
agitated  inspection  of  him.  He  was  one  of 
many,  all  similarly  dressed,  all  with  brilliant 
crimson  ties,  and  all  seated  or  lounging  on 
comfortable  benches  round  the  great  lawn. 
They  had  a  lovely  background  of  flowers  and 
shrubs,  bright  in  the  summer  sunshine. 
Before  them  stood  the  fine  old  Manor  House, 
which  had  been  given  up  to  them  as  a  con- 
valescent hospital  by  an  ailing  old  widower, 
who  had  gone  to  live  in  London.  These 
gallant  fellows,  broken  in  the  catastrophe  of 
nations,  were  always  glad  when  Mrs.  Dix 
came  to  see  them,  and  she  came  often,  almost 
every  day,  her  plump  arms  sometimes  laden 
with  gifts,  her  happy  face  beaming  with 
smiles,  her  tongue  of  homely  friendliness 
never  still  while  she  was  among  them.  They 
voted  her  a  brick ;  had  she  not  been  so 
magnificently  attired,  with  jewels  in  glittering 
profusion,  they  would  have  called  her 
"  mother "  to  her  face,  and  Mrs.  Dix 
wouldn't  have  minded  in  the  least.  As  it 
was,  they  spoke  of  her  with  a  rich  variety  of 
soldierly  endearments.  On  most  days  she 
brought  her  daughter,  and  that  was  another 
inspiration  to  gratitude,  for  Vera  Dix  was 
a  most  rare  delight  in  their  eyes.  There 
were  usually  forty  wounded  soldiers  at 
Templars  Manor,  and  the  matron  smihngly 
assured  Mrs.  Dix  that,  as  a  rule,  half  of  them 
were  in  love  with  Vera.  Off  goes  Mrs.  Dix 
jubilantly  and  repeats  this  to  her  daughter 
— just  what  Mrs.  Dix  would  do — and  the 
beautiful  girl  was  so  proud  and  pleased  that, 
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before  going  to  see  them  again,  she  made  her 
mother  motor  into  the  nearest  town  and  bny 
them  a  glorious  feast  of  toffee  and  chocolate. 
The  Vicar's  wife  was  so  aghast,  when  she  saw 
the  heap  of  parcels,  that  she  predicted  the 
men  would  be  sick ;  but  Mrs.  Dix  retorted 
with  genial  scorn  that  nothing  on  this  earth 
could  make  the  British  Army  sick  under  any 
imaginable  circumstances. 

At  this  moment,  however,  her  interest  was 
narrowed  down  to  one  particular  mystery  in 
blue.  He  sat  quite  solidly  and  contentedly 
in  the  sun,  reading  a  battered,  cheap  book. 

"  That  cap  he  is  wearing  is  too.  hard  and 
heavy  for  this  hot  weather  ;  I  must  get  him 
a  nice  straw  hat,"  said  Mrs.  Dix.  "  I  am 
astonished  at  my  own  stupidity  when  I  think 
that,  although  he  has  been  here  nearly  a  w^  eek, 
it  was  only  yesterday  his  identity  suddenly 
dawned  upon  me  like  a  flash  of  lightning." 
"  Through  his  nose,"  said  the  Yicar. 
"  Yes,  his  nose,'''  Mrs.  Dix  admitted.  "  I 
am  not  at  all  ashamed  of  the  source  of  my 
perception.  It  is  better  to  discover  a 
remarkable  man  by  means  of  his  nose  than 
not  to  discover  him  at  all.  There  is  nothing 
vulgar  in  a  nose.  We  all  have  them— only 
not  like  that.  It  is  unique.  Even  Lady 
Sophia  admits  that  the  Vansomer  nose  is 
historical.  It  is  embalmed  in  great  pictures  ,- 
poets  have  written  odes  to  it ;  for  more  than 
a  century  people  have  been  talking  about  it. 
The  famous  Vansomer  nose  was  a  constant 
topic  of  conversation  in  Society  when  I  was 
a  girl.  You  must  have  heard  of  it,  Mr. 
Chetwynd.  Lady  Sophia  says  if  that  young 
man  has  got  it,  her  incredulity  will  be  shaken. 
And  he  has  got  it.  I  can  see  the  Vansomer 
HOse  glaring  at  me  in  the  sunlight." 

"  Come,  now,  Mrs.  Dix,  it  isn't  a  bit  red." 
"  No,  but  it  stands  out  with  such  unmis- 
takable prominence." 

"  That  is  the  way  of  the  universal  nose." 
"  The  all-important  difference  is  that  the 
Vansomer  nose  is  not  universal.  It  is 
severely  restricted  to  one  family.  There  is 
no  other.  Oh,  and  to  think  that  for  several 
days  I  never  jumped  at  it !  Had  I  let  him 
go  away  without  recognising  him,  I  should 
never  have  forgiven  myself." 

"  You  might  never  have  known." 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  should  !  This  astounding 
romance  in  real  life  is  sure. to  come  out,  and 
Templars  will  be  mentioned.  It  isn't  at  all 
improbable  that  he  will  some  day  write  a 
book  on  his  strange  experiences." 

"  His  literary  taste,"  observed  the  Vicar, 
"  would  appear,  from  outward  aspect,  to  be 
somewhat  flimsy." 


"  I'm  surprised  at  you,  Mr.  Chetwynd," 
said  Mrs.  Dix,  ''and  you  so  fond  of 
denouncing  the  deceitfulness  of  appearances  ! 
Of  course,"  she  added,  smiling  and  giving 
him  a  large  bo-peep  glance,  "  you  do  it  on 
Sunday,  and  you  are  too  human  to  expect  us 
to  have  long  pulpit  memories.  Lord  Flam- 
bard  may  not  be  a  saint  ;  w^e  know  he  isn't. 
Lady  Sophia  says  if  he  were  soaked  for  a 
month  in  a  tub  of  whitewash,  there  would 
still  be  spots,  though  that  is  only  her 
exaggeration.  But  the  Vansomers  have 
always  been  noted  for  their  love  of  art  and 
literature,  and  I  will  undertake  to  say  that 
the  book  he  is  reading  would  be  no  dis- 
credit to  the  vicarage  library.  Let  us  go 
over  and  see." 

Mrs.  Dix  led  the  w^ay.  She  could  give 
herself  a  patronising  air  at  times,  but  nothing 
of  that  sort  came  out  in  her  dealings  with 
soldiers,  wounded  or  whole,  and  towards 
Private  Chester  especially  her  manner  was 
extremely  gracious  and  kind,  with  a  charming 
suggestion  of  social  equality.  He  rose  when 
she  stopped  before  him,  and  Mrs.  Dix  was 
absolutely  convinced  that  only  blue  blood, 
and  blue  of  the  most  ancient  tint,  could 
make  a  bow  of  such  easy  grace.  It  was  not 
his  head  that  went  down,  but  his  shoulders 
that  gave  an  elegant  little  curve.  She  had 
noticed  this  trick  of  subtle  deference  at 
Court ;  he  w^ould  naturally  have  inherited  it 
from  a  long  and  illustrious  line  of  statesmen 
and  lords  chancellors  and  archbishops.  She 
was  sure  that  in  every  conceivable  way  he 
had  the  authentic  atmosphere  of  the  highest 
possible  breeding.  What  was  missing  she 
imagined.  .  He  was  gracefully  tall,  beauti- 
fully fair-haired,  wonderfully  blue-eyed,  and 
when  he  smiled  there  w^as  light,  and  when  he 
spoke  there  was  music.  The  Vicar  hardly 
perceived  all  this  in  Private  Chester,  but. he 
thought  he  discerned  a  gentleman.  The 
nose  was  certainly  a  disfigurement.  It  was 
too  much  of  a  landmark,  too  definitely 
aggressive,  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  keen, 
well-shaped,  restrained  refinement  of  the  face. 

"  May  I,"  .said  Mrs.  Dix,  holding  out  her 
hand,  "  see  what  you've  been  reading  ?  " 

The  Vicar  noticed  the  ghost  of  a  smile  as 
the  soldier  handed  it  to  her.  Mrs.  Dix's 
jaw  fell.  The  incredible  thing  was  called 
"  The  One-Eyed  Poacher  ;  or.  The  Ferret's 
Revenge."  And  he  had  been  quite  absorbed 
in  it !  But,  after  all,  the  Vansomers  were 
great  sportsmen. 

"Very  interesting  it  must  be,  I'm  sure," 
she  said  heartily,  returning  it  to  him,  and 
showing  no  sign  of  having  had  a  come-down. 
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"The  Manor  House  library  is  uot  very 
extensive,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Kather  stodgy,"  said  Private  Chester. 

"  It  contains  a  fair  selection  of  the  classics 
and  the  best  modern  works,"  the  Vicar 
explained. 

Mrs.  Dix  felt  that  she  would  like  to  dig 
her  elbow  into  the  clerical  ribs.  Then  a 
youngster  in  khaki  came  out  on  to  the  broad 
steps  of  the  house  and  bugled  lustily  for  tea. 
As  two  men  passed,  one  called  out,  "  Right 
you  are,  old  son  !  "  and  the  other,  "  Oh,  for 
a  bloater  and  my  old  Dutch  sittin'  opposite  !  " 

"  How  spontaneous  they  are  !  "  Mrs.  Dix 
said  to  Chester,  looking  at  him  as  if  she  were 
wondering  whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  a 
bloater  before.  But  her  heart  was  bigger 
than  all  her  weaknesses,  and  the  next  moment 
she  had  turned  aside  to  speak  to  a  young 
giant  who  could  do  nothiiig  with  his  hands. 

"  I've  got  to  feed  him,"  said  a  limping 
little  soldier  proudly,  gazing  up  at  the  maimed 
Hercules  as.  if  he  were  his  brother  and  all 
his  friends  rolled  in  one. 

"  He  always  makes  me  come  first,",  said 
the  giant,  "  and  nearly  starves  himself  some- 
times." 

"  No  fear  !  "  cried  the  little  man  cheerfully. 
"  I  often  stop  and  have  a  tuck  in  after  he's 
done." 

"  God  bless  you  both  !  "  said  Mrs.  Dix,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears.  She  rather  loved 
weeping,  but  hated  to  see  people  looking 
mournful  over  it  w^hen  these  splendid  men 
were  present.  She  would  say,  with  her  jolly 
laugh,  that  during  the  year  or  so  she  had 
been  visiting  at  this  convalescent  hospital 
she  must  have  shed  gallons  of  tears,  but  she 
had  never  once  been  so  silly  as  to  cry. 

"  We  mustn't  detain  you  from  tea,"  she 
said  to  the  soldier  with  the  nonsuch  nose. 
He  moved,  using  a  walking-stick,  and  she 
again  saw  aristocratic  style  in  his  lameness. 
"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Chester,"  she  asked,  with 
bold  graciousness,  "  what  is  your  Christian 
name  ?  " 

"  Ralph." 

Mrs.  Dix  nodded  and  smiled  knowingly. 

"Yes  — Mr.  Ralph  Chester.  Good 
afternoon,  Mr.  Chester." 

He  saluted.  And  as  Mrs.  Dix  left  the 
Manor  grounds  with  the  Vicar,  she  said 
emphatically — 

"  His  real  name  is  the  Honourable  Jocelyn 
Vansomer,  by  courtesy  Viscount  Flambard, 
the  heir  to  the  Marquisate  of  Wykehurst, 
and  to  enormous  estates  and  revenues  in 
three  English,  one  Irish,  and  two  Scotch 
counties.     Don't  tell  me  I  am  wrong  !     If 


that  isn't  the  Vansomer  nose,  I  am  blind 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express 
blindness  !  " 

II. 

Lady  Sophia  Aspin  made  Vera  Dix  sit 
close  beside  her  at  her  next  "day."  The 
eccentric  old  lady  thought  this  an  honour 
for  the  girl,  and  was  unaware  of  the  startling 
contrast  her  condescension  produced.  She 
liked  Vera,  and  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
her  contempt  for  Vera's  mother.  This  was 
notorious,  and  no  one  enjoyed  it  more  than 
Mrs.  Dix.  Lady  Sophia  lived  at  Bowerbank, 
where  she  ruled  in  miniature  but  resolute 
majesty.  She  had  a  bad  temper,  a  weak 
heart,  and  a  vigorous  tongue.  She  kept  up 
a  valiant  and  rather  indignant  fight  against 
the  impertinences  of  Time.  She  was  so 
elaborately  decorated  and  replenished  that  it 
was  difficult  to  say  where  the  art  ended 
and  the  venerable  little  lady  began.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  duke,  and  allowed  only  the 
"  best "  people  to  attend  her  "  days,"  though 
she  occasionally  suffered  the  presence  of  a 
wealthy  nobody  like  Mrs.  Dix. 

"You  people  evidently  don't  understand 
the  Vansomer  situation,"  she  was  saying. 
"  Let  me  try  briefly  to  impress  it  upon  the 
general  intelligence.  The  Vicar  coughs  ;  he 
always  does  when  I  say  anything  rude. 
Please  don't  interrupt.  Miss  Oppel !  I  am 
worldly,  and  it's  high  time  I  wasn't.  Oh,  I 
know  what  you  all  think  !  All  except  dear 
Vera,  bless  her  !  She  has  more  real  sympathy 
than  a  regiment  of  ordinary  girls.  She 
shall  have  some  Aspin  jewels  when  she  gets 
married,  but  I  hope  it  won't  be  to  you, 
Grosvenor.  She's  far  too  good  for  you  ! 
Well,  there  aren't  many  Vansomers  left  now. 
They're  a  dying  race.  They  want  renovating, 
like  me,  and,  like  me  again,  it's  too  late. 
liord  Wykehurst  is  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  His  existence,  I  gather,  is  of  no 
importance  to  himself,  but  he  sticks  to  it 
because  he's  afraid  of  going  anywhere  else. 
According  to  the  Vicar,  he  wouldn't  be 
entitled  to  much  choice.  He  had  two  sons. 
The  elder,  Charles,  otherwise  Lord  Flambard, 
is  in  the  family  vault.  The  younger,  Jocelyn, 
vanished  into  social  nothingness  some  years 
before  his  brother  died.  If  he  was  alive  at 
Charles's  death,  he,  of  course,  became  Lord 
Flambard  and  the  heir  to  the  marquisate. 
But  Jocelyn  is — must  be  dead  also." 

"You  really  are  quite  mistaken.  Lady 
Sophia,"  said  Mrs.  Dix. 

"  I  don't  think  so.  Anyhow,  I'll  go  and 
see  him,"  she  consented.     "But  I  haven't 
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the  smallest  doubt  that  youVe  lighted  on 
another  cheat.  I  don't  forget  the  fuss  you 
made  some  time  since  over  that  imaginary 
Yictoria  Cross  man — had  him  to  tea  at  your 
house,  trotted  him  round  to  be  lionised,  and 
the  rogue  had  never  been  out  of  England  ! 
Got  his  fractui-ed  arm  by  climbing  the  camp 
wall  to  go  a-courting  !  " 

"He  spun  a  plausible  yarn,"  Grosvenor 
Kawle  put  in.  He  was  getting  on  for  middle 
age,  stumpy  and  indolent,  and  the  heir  to  a 
poverty-stricken  baronetcy.  He  aimed  at 
making  Vera  Dix,  the  heiress  to  half  a 
million,  Lady  Kawle  in  due  season,  but  she 
was  shying  at  the  angler  as  w^ell  as  the  bait. 

"I  dare  say,"  said  Lady  Sophia,  "  this  new 
impostor  is  just  as  plausibly  impudent." 

"Not  at  all,"  Mrs.  Dix  protested.  "I 
have  made  the  most  careful,  delicate  inquiries, 
and  cannot  find  that  he  has  ever  spoken  of 
himself  as  Lord  Flambard." 

"  He'd  insinuate " 

"Not  a  syllable,  I  assure  you.  Lady 
Sophia." 

"  Then  you've  built  it  all  up  on  the  man's 
nose  ?  " 

Yera  laughed.  The  old  lady  gave  her  an 
admiring,  affectionate  pat  on  the  hand. 

"  Don't  let  your  mother  drag  you  into 
this  nonsense,  my  dear.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  she  wanted  you  to  hang  your  cap  on  that 
sham  Vansomer  proboscis." 

Yera  blushed.  Miss  Oppel,  who  had  an 
enlarging  eye  for  small  things,  gave  that 
blush  romantic  significance.  She  had  seen 
Miss  Dix  and  Private  Chester,  alias  Lord 
Flambard,  strolling  together  in  a  very 
peculiar  way  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  Manor 
grounds. 

"  But  you  have  granted.  Lady  Sophia," 
Mrs.  Dix  pointed  out,  "that  the  Yansomer 
nose  is  infallible — — " 

"  Heavens,  is  it  ?  If  you  had  known  the 
owners  as  well  as  I  did,  you'd  not  say  that." 

"  I  mean  as  a  mark  of  identification." 
•     "  Well,  it  would  have  to  be  a  very  clever 
imitation  that  would  take  me  in." 

Miss  Oppel  nodded  six  times  in  swift 
approval. 

"You  are  related  to  the  Yansomers,  I 
understand  ?  "  she  said. 

"  A  long  way  off.  We  often  met  when  I 
was  a  girl.  Jocelyn  was  a  nice  boy,  but  he 
grew  up  a  devil.  He  did  nothing  actually 
wrong,  but  he  was  a  famous  hand  at  scandals, 
and  he  defied  his  tyrannical  father.  I  can't 
say  he  had  a  happy  home.  Lord  Wykehurst 
has  always  been  half  daft,  and  his  wife,  poor 
thing,  was  kept  in  eclipse.    She  was  plaintively 


V  ineffective,  and  Charles  took  after  her ;  I 
fancy  they  were  both  quite  pleased  to  slip 
(juietly  out  of  this  unnecessary  world.  Jocelyn 
went  on  larking,  and  ultimately  disappeared." 

"  Supposing  he  is  still  alive,"  said  the 
Yicar,  "  how  old  will  he  be  now  ?  "  , 

"  About  forty." 

"  Forty  ? "  repeated  Mrs.  Dix,  with 
consternation.  "  He  scarcely  looks  so  old 
as  that." 

"  Now,  how  can  you  possibly  tell," 
challenged  Lady  Sophia,  "  when  you've 
never  seen  him  ?  I'm  not  swallowing  this 
risjmarole,  Mrs.  Dix.  Is  your  new  pretender 
bald  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  Picturesquely  covered,"  said  the  Yicar. 

"  Then  he's  a  flagrant  swindler  !  All  the 
Yansomers  go  bald  at  an  early  age." 

"  Debrett  might  determine  the  point," 
Miss  Oppel  suggested. 

"  Debrett  isn't  a  hair  restorer  ! "  Lady 
Sophia  snapped  at  her.  "You'll  find 
nothing  in  Debrett  about  Jocelyn  Yansomer. 
xlfter  their  last  terrible  quarrel,  his  father 
had  his  name  obliterated  from  all  family 
documents  and  public  records.  He  com- 
pletely disowned  him — wouldn't  forgive  him 
even  now  if  he  were  to  turn  up." 

"  There  is  no  irkelihood,  then,"  said  the 
Yicar,  "  of  Lord  Wykehurst's  coming  to  see 
our  interesting  young  hero  ?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest." 

"  An   old    servant    might,   perhaps " 

Miss  Oppel  ventured. 

"  You  people  seem  to  be  flocking  after 
Mrs.  Dix  to  make  yourselves  absurd — all 
except  her  own  daughter.  If  y6u  could 
understand  Lord  Wykehurst's  insane  hatred 
of  Jocelyn,  you'd  know  that  running  to  meet 
.  the  prodigal  is  out  of  the  question.  He  has 
convinced  himself  that  he  never  had  a 
second  son.  Providence  surpassed  itself  in 
human  pig-headedness  when  it  founded  the 
Yansomer  family." 

"  He  cannot  disinherit  him,"  Mrs.  Dix 
declared  stoutly. 

"You  may  depend  upon  it  he  has  done 
all  he  can  even  there,"  Lady  Sophia  retorted. 

"  How  long,"  the  Yicar  asked,  "  had  Lord 
Jocelyn  been  away  when  his  brother  died  ?  " 

"  About  seven  years." 

"  And  he  has  made  no  sign  ?  " 
,"  Dead  men  don't  make  signs  !  " 

"  What  was  the  colour  of  his  eyes  ?  " 

"  Blue." 

"One  to  me!"  cried  Mrs.  Dix.  "This 
lame  soldier's  eyes  are  distinctly  blue.  And 
his  hair,  Lady  Sophia  ?  " 
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"  Fair." 

"  Two  to  me  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dix 
triumphantly. 

The  old  lady's  temper  began  to  rise.  She 
hinted  that  she  was  feeling  tired,  adding : 
"It's  my  heart — plays  tricks  like  a  worn-out 
watch.  I  suppose  I  must  be  getting  old, 
after  all."  No  one  dared  to  offer  sympathy 
suggestive  of  agreement  ;  she  would  have 
flashed  out  that  she  was  sound  as  a  bell, 
and  would  live  to  see  a  lot  of  them  gone  to 
kingdom  come. 

,  "  I  should  like  to  accompany  you  when 
you  go  to  the  Manor,"  said  Mrs.  Dix, 
shaking  hands.  "Perhaps  you'll  let  me 
know  when  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  at  four." 

"  That  is  their  tea  hour." 

"  I  can't  have  my  arrangements  upset  by 
a  charlatan's  tea  !  " 

"  Oh,  but  he  didn't  make  the  hospital 
rules,  you  know." 

"  Well,  say  half -past  three." 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  said  Mrs.  Dix, 
with  a  large  display  of  gratitude. 

"I'm  only  going  out  of  pity  for  your 
silly  fad,  remember,"  Lady  Sophia  called 
after  her. 

Mrs.  Dix  turned  and  smiled  sweetly. 

HI. 

But  the  momentous  inspection  could  not  be 
made  the  next  day.  Lady  Sophia  was  taken 
ill,  and  had  a  brisk  innings  at  bullying 
her  doctor,  alternately  commanding  him  to 
make  her  well,  and  vowing  that  nothing 
was  the  matter  with  her,  and,  if  there  was, 
he  was  making  her  worse.  At  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  she  declined  to  stay  in  bed  any 
longer,  and  came  down  for  luncheon.  She 
took  a  glass  of  champagne,  and  felt  so 
entirely  herself  again  —  champagne  always 
did  her  heart  good— that  she  got  into  her 
lumbering  yellow-and-black  coach— no  new- 
fangled motor-cars  for  Lady  Sophia — and 
was  driven  in  lonely  state  to  the  Manor. 
There  she  ordered  an  orderly  to  take  her  to 
Private  Ralph  Chester. 

"  He's  lame,"  she  said,  "  that's  all  I  know 
about  the  man  ;  but  I've  a  bone  to  pick 
with  him." 

Poor  old  soul,  she  never  picked  it,  and 
Private  Chester  did  not  know  that  she  was 
coming  on  so  strange  a  visit.  For  the 
moment  Lady  Sophia  saw  him,  standing 
with  another  wounded  soldier  some  ten 
yards  distant,  she  muttered  in  a  voice  of 
amazement  and  almost  of  terror,  "  Joeelyn 
Vansomer  f "    and   then    she    pressed   both 


hands  upon  her  heart,  moaned,  and  sank 
down  on  the  lawn.  Doctors  and  nurses 
were  soon  out,  and  she  was  gently  carried 
into  the  matron's  room.  They  knew  at 
once  what  ailed  her,  and  brought  her  round, 
and  the  first  thing  she  said  was— 

"  Mrs.  Dix  will  have  the  crow  over  me 
now — and  yet  I'm  glad." 

It  was  when  they  advised  her  not  to  speak 
that  she  stood  up  and  said  with  a  touch  of 
her  old,  imperious  style — 

"  Call  my  coach  to  the  door  !  " 

They  tried  to  persuade  her  to  sit  down 
again  and  remain  quiet  a  little  longer,  but 
she  insisted  on  leaving. 

"  If  I'm  going  to  die— as  I  see  by  your 
faces  you  think  it's  likely— then  let  it  be  in 
my  own  bed,  thank  'ee." 

And  there,  two  days  later,  the  shadowy 
veil  did  descend  upon  Lady  Sophia,  but  not 
before  she  had  told  her  doctor,  Mrs.  Dix, 
and  the  Yicar  that  Lord  Flambard  was  at 
the  Manor  hospital. 

"  I  couldn't  be  mistaken  about  the  Yan- 
somer  nose,"  she  said. 

She  sent  for  him,  and  he  came,  Mrs.  Dix 
bringing  him  in  her  motor,  but  Lady  Sophia 
was  then  unconscious.  She  revived,  and 
grew  tearfully  peevish  because  he  was  not 
by  her  bedside.  Mrs.  Dix  again  hurriedly 
brought  him,  but  it  was  too  late— Lady 
Sophia  gave  her  last  sigh  as  he  was  limping 
up  the  staircase.  A  white-haired  woman, 
who  had  been  in  her  ladyship's  service  for 
thirty  years,  came  out  weeping  and  told  them. 

"I'm  sorry,"  the  lame  soldier  said,  his 
manly  voice  subdued  to  a  reverent  whisper 
as  he  looked  towards  the  door.  "  It  waa 
kind  of  her  to  take  an  interest  in  me,  though 
I  really  didn't  do  anything  at  all  special  out 
there.  Heaps  of  those  fellows  at  the  Manor 
have  covered  themselves  wdth  glory  compared 
with  my  little  bit." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Dix,  wiping  her  eyes, 
"  it  was  for  something  else  she  wished  to  see 
you." 

He  looked  puzzled.  Mrs.  Dix  thought 
that  poor  Lady  Sophia  had  probably  been 
exaggerating  her  intimacy  with  the  Yan- 
somers.  She  motored  him  back  to  the 
Manor,  but  made  no  statement  about  having 
discovered  his  identity.  This  had  been 
agreed  upon  among  the  holders  of  the  secret 
— till  Lady  Sophia  should  give  her  verdict. 
A  mystery,  moreover — especially  a  mystery 
tinged  with  high  patrician  romance — was 
sweet  to  Mrs.  Dix,  and,  of  course,  it  was 
more  considerate  and  decorous  to  leave  him 
to  disclose   himself  as  Yiscount  Flambard 
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when  he  should  be  pleased  to  do  so.  It  was 
obvious  that  he  must  have  the  strongest 
reasons  for  assuming  another  name. 

IV. 

The  summer-house  was  clothed  with  purple 
and  golden  blossoms,  and  fruit  was  swelling 
on  the  great  sprawling  fig-trees  round  it,  for 
autumn  was  drawing  near,  and  Private 
Chester  had  not  yet  left  the  Manor  hospital. 
This,  however,  was  the  eve  of  his  going. 

He  would  fight  no  more  for  England.  He 
would  be  lame  for  life,  but  not  seriously  so, 
and  there  was  a  chance  that  he  might  by  and 
by  be  able  to  walk  without  support.  In 
other  ways  he  looked  the  picture  of  health  as 
he  sat  with  Vera  Dix  in  the  flower-canopied 
summer-house.  And  she  was  more  exquisitely 
vital,  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  the  beauty 
of  perfect  form  and  deep  happiness  glowing 
upon  her. 

Th^  position  between  them  was  the  same 
in  secrecy,  but  on  both  sides  there  had  been 
a  very  sincere  advance  in  affection.  Yera 
had  hot  told  him  anything  she  had  heard 
about  his  history,  and  he  had  made  no  direct 
mention  of  his  people.  Once  he  had  praised 
his  mother  in  w^ords  of  filial  gratitude  and 
devotion.  Vera  knew  she  had  passed  away, 
and  his  reverential  tribute  to  her  memory 
filled  the  girl  with  aprofounder  trust  in  him. 
She  had  been  surprised  when  he  extolled  his 
father  mth  almost  equal  fervency,  but  she 
had  kept  this  to  herself,  thinking  that  perhaps 
it  was  the  apologia  of  remorse  for  the  trouble 
he  had  caused  at  home  in  earUer  years. 

"  I  feel  as  though  to-morrow  would  bring 
my  banishment  from  Eden,"  he  was  saying 
now,  regret  in  his  voice,  anxiety  and  expecta- 
tion in  his  face.  "  In  any  event,  I  ought  to 
be  thankful,  and  I  am  ;  I've  had  a  fine  time 
here.     Everybody  has  been  kind  to  me." 

"  You  deserved  their  kindness,"  said  Vera. 
"  You  have  done  so  much  for  us." 

"  I  wish  it  could  be  more,"  he  replied. 
"  If  I  should  have  to  leave  this  place — as  I 
sometimes  think  I  shall — under  a  dark  cloud 
of  disappointment,  there  would  be  nothing  I 
should  more  desire  than  going  back  to  the 
firing-line." 

Vera  did  not  speak.  She  knew  what  he 
meant,  and  was  waiting  for  him  to  say  it 
plainly,  and  believed  that  he  would  say  it, 
for  she  was  as  certain  of  his  love  for  her  as 
she  was  of  her  own  love  for  him.  But  he 
seemed  to  be  doubtful.  He  sat  motionless, 
looking  at  her  with  adoring  eyes,  like  a  man 
in  a  tranced  vision  of  lovely  perfectness, 
from  which  he  dreaded  a  cruel  awakening. 


"  I  have  been  wondering,"  he  said  at  last, 
''  if  you  would  write  to  me — now  and  then  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  she  answered  very  frankly. 
*'  That's  so  good  of  you.  But  you've  been 
good  to  me  from  the  first.  As  I  have  said, 
they  have  all  been  that,  and  when  a  man  is 
rather  handicapped  in  the  further  and  more 
wearisome  battle  of  life,  he  feels  kindness 
perhaps  too  softly." 

"  You  mean  sensitively  ?  " 
He  thanked  her  with  a  smile. 
"And  then  one  day  a  girl  came,  and  I 
said  to  myself  :  '  A  good  angel  is  passing  by."'. 
She  came  again,  and  spoke  to  me,  and  all  the 
day  was  different,  and  all  the   things  that 
matter  were  concentrated  in  her,  and  after 
that  I  didn't  want  her  to  pass  by." 

"  Did  she  ?  "  Vera  asked,  smiling  tenderly. 
"No."  He  drew  nearer  to  her.  "She 
came  often,  but  not  so  often  as  I  looked  for 
her  coming.  And  then  she  stayed  with  me 
when  she  was  away.  She  couldn't  help 
herself.  I  stole  her.  Long  years  will  not 
take  her  out  of  my  heart,  though  the 
remembrance  of  her  should  be  all  that  I 
have  a  right  to.     Is  it  a  right  ?  " 

"  You  say  she  couldn't  help  herself,  'poor 
stolen  angel  without  wings."     But  as  Vera 
said  this  in  gentle  playfulness,  her  eyes  had  a 
brighter  shine,  and  at  this  he  marvelled  in 
a  sudden  rush  of  hope.    "  Where  is  she  now 
—that  earthly  wonder's  bodily  presence  ?  " 
"I  am  sitting  close  to  her." 
Both    w^ere    silent.       Vera    felt    that    a 
^bantering  tone  was  somehow  discordant,  and 
she  did  not  know  what  to  say.     But  she 
showed  no  visible  embarrassment.     Nor  did 
he.     Each  had  an  inward  conflict,  and  the 
girl  was  the  first  to  give  hers  relief. 
"  We  will  miss  you — after  to-morrow." 
"  You  will  ?  "  he  said  eagerly. 
"  Yes,  and  my  mother  ;  she  has  grown  to 
be  very  fond  of  you.     I  think,"  added  Vera, 
meeting  his  gaze,  "  we  ought  to  understand 
each  other.     And  we  do,  don't  we  ?  " 

He  took  her  hand,  and  she,  after  a 
moment,  and  in  a  way  that  made  her 
infinitely  candid  and  womanly  to  him,  put 
her  other  hand  on  his. 

"  You  know  nothing  of  me.  Vera " 

"  Oh,  don't  I  ?  We  have  known  since  *the 
first  week  you  came — Ealph  Chester^ 

"I  wasn't  thinking  only  of  my  name.  I 
will  tell  you,  if  you  care  to  listen.  My  father 
was  a  clergyman,  one  of  those  unfortunates 
who  remain  curates  till  they  are  middle-aged, 
and  then  they  generally  have  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  a  benefice.  But  dad,  great  humble 
soul  that  he  was,  never  became  embittered. 


"'I  feel  as  though  to-morrow  would  bring  my  banishment  from  Eden.' 
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He  and  my  mother  managed  to  get  a  good 
deal  of  sweetness  out  of  their  hard  life.  I 
was  their  only  child,  and  something  of  my 
father's  ill-lnck  has  seemed  to  dog  my  steps. 
I  shouldn't  say  ill-luck,  perhaps  ;  there  must 
be  a  vein  of  the  unpractical  in  me,  I  suppose. 
I  thought  of  taking  Orders  at  one  time, 
but  my  mother  dissuaded  me,  saying  that 
one  clerical  failure  in  a  family  of  three  was 
quite  enough.  Don't  think  that  she  was 
bitter,  either.  No,  no  !  When  she  went  to 
Paradise,  soon  after  my  father,  there  would 
hardly  be  an^  atom  of  alloy  to  cleanse  from 
her  pure  and  unselfish  heart.  And  then  I 
got  a  post  ^as  second  classical  master  at 
L_  College.     I  was  there  for  nearly  four 

years,  and  when  the  War  broke  out Am 

I  hurting  your  hand,  Vera  ?  " 

"No." 

"  But  you  look  so  pale  and  amazed.  What 
have  I  said  to  alarm  you  ? " 

She  soon  recovered  her  self-possession. 
She  was  straightforward  with  him  to  the 
last.  It  was  not  in  her  nature  to  be 
otherwise. 

"W^e  were  under  the  impression  that 
Ealph  Chester  was  an  assumed  name.  We 
believed  you  were  the  lost  Lord  Flambard. 
Yes,  /  thought  so,  too." 

He  released  her  hand,  but  so  gradually 
that  she  scarcely  noticed  the  action. 


"  I'm  sorry  there  has  been  a  mistake,"  he 
said,  and  stood  up.  "I  have  never  given 
anyone- 


'"  No,  no  ! "  Vera  broke  in.     "  Not  by  the 
faintest  suggestion  have  you  ever  misled  us. 
It  has  been  entirely  our  own  fault." 
.   She  was  standing  beside  him.      He  did 
not  look  at  her.     She  touched  his  arm. 

"When  you  were  telling  me  about 
yourself,  Ralph,  what  were  you  leading 
up  to  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife." 

"  Ask  me,"  she  whispered.  ^ 

He  took  her  in  his  arms. 


Mrs.  Dix  was  not  dismayed.  She  accepted 
the  situation  with  a  philosophic  jolliness  that 
disarmed  even  Miss  Oppel's  criticism.  She 
was  too  genuinely  good-natured  to  have 
enemies ;  and  the  Vicar,  though  he  laughed 
at  her  and  with  her,  exerted  himself  to 
quench  gossip. 

"Ealph  is  a  gentleman  and  a  brave 
soldier,"  said  Mrs.  Dix,  "and  even  if  he 
should  always  be  lame.  Vera  will  have  plenty 
of  money  to  buy  him  crutches.  But  I  could 
almost  thank  Heaven  that  poor  Lady  Sophia's 
dreadful  tongue  is  silent.  She  would  have 
denied  her  own  ridiculous  blunder  and  put 
all  the  blame  on  me  !  " 


THE    CHASE. 

WEARY  of  Winter  cold,  I  journey  south 
To  find  the  Spring ;  I  fain  would  kiss  her  mouth 
And  know  the  Joy  of  her  eternal  youth. 

At  last  I  find  her  by  a  far»off  sea, 

Yet  northwards  at  my  coming  does  she  flee, 

And  ever  northwards  runs  away  from  me. 

I  follow  by  the  flowers  that  upspring 
Beneath  her  footsteps ;    1  can  hear  her  sing 
Oh,  just  beyond  me,  and  the  blossoms  fling 

Their  fragrance  to  me  where  she  passes  by, 
And  still  I  follow  after  with  a  sigh, 
Yet  not  a  whit  the  nearer  to  her  I ; 


And  when  I  reach  the  farthest  northern  isle, 
She  glances  backwards  with  a  radiant  smile, 
And  lo  I    I  find  'tis  Summer  all  the  whileo 
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.    THE  FLEET  OF 
HOSPITAL   SHIPS 

By   IGNATIUS    PHAYRE 


[Alfien. 


IT  is  now  possible  to  appraise  the  miracles 
of  method  which  Britain  has  developed 
in  caring  for  her  sons  who  fell  in  the 
cause.  I  say  "developed,"  because  at  the 
outset  the  Staff  was  swamped  with  casualties, 
due  to  machine-made  war  on  a  scale  for 
which  there  was  no  precedent.  "  However 
well  organised  an  Army  Medical  Service 
may  be,"  declared  Lord  Wantage,  Y.O. — 
that  gallant  soldier  who  has  done  so  much 
for  the  Red  Cross  movement — "it  never 
has  been,  and  never  will  be,  able  to  cope 
adequately  with  the  sudden  emergencies  of 
war  upon  the  grand  scale." 

Hence  the  need  for  voluntary  bodies, 
unimpeded  by  official  restrictions  and  capable 
of  giving  auxiliary  relief,  extra  comforts  and 
luxuries,  and  that  with  all  due  swiftness  and 
zeal.  Millions  of  money,  as  we  all  know, 
were  subscribed  for  motor-ambulances  and 
hospital  trains  and  ships,  so  that  now  a  man 


may  be  struck  down  at  dawn,  and  by  the 
same  afternoon  be  cosily  ensconced  in  bright 
London  wards,  sighing  his  content  to  soft- 
voiced  nurses  or  to  his  own  kin,  who  sit  by 
the  bed  in  this  shining  palace  of  pain. 

But  what  of  the  interval  between  trench 
and  town  ?  Early  in  the  War  the  transport 
of  wounded  men  was  truly  purgatorial.  As 
Red  Cross  Commissioner  in  France,  Surgveon- 
General  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  was  wrung  by 
sights  and  sounds  of  helpless  anguish.  "I 
cried  myself  to  sleep  on  two  nights,"  owned 
the  famous  Director-General  of  the  Army 
Medical  Service.  It  is  an  admission  of 
"  heart "  which,  with  the  marvellous  "  head  " 
subsequently  shown,  made  manifest  the  ideal 
genius  for  or'ganisation. 

Luxurious  cars  were  designed  for  sit-up 
and  cot  cases.  Hospital  trains  were  sent  out 
coach  by  coach,  the  ships  that  bore  them 
braving  all  the  terrors  of  submarines  and 
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mines,   to    put   on    Freiiclj 
hospital    on    wheels,    700 
costing  £20,000  to  build 
There  were  wards   of   36 
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towering  hospital  ships — great  airy  arks  of 
mercy,  with  their  broad  green  bands  upon 
a  snow-white  ground,  and  red  crosses 
fore  and  aft  and  on  the  funnels. 

These  distin- 
guishing marks  are 
lit  up  at  night,  but 
they  have  not  saved 
from  attack  and 
destruction  vessels 
which  one  had 
thought  sacred 
from  the  savages t 
foe.  But  I  must 
not  anticipate  this 
thrilling  phase  of 
my  story.  Before 
the  Eed  Cross  ship 
is  reached  at  all, 
surely  tribute  is  due 
to  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Service  in  the 
field.  Stretcher- 
bearers  and  sur- 
geons run  more 
than  combatant 
risks  in  the  trench 
and  also  in  that 
drear  "No  Man's 
Land"1betw^een  the 
warring  lines.  Yet 
these  men  are 
armed  with  nothing 
stronger  than  cor- 
dials, bandages, 
and    first-aid    im- 
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operating-theatres,  surgeries,  dispensaries, 
invalid  kitchens  and  staff  quarters  for  all 
ranks.  Sir  John  Furley's  now  famous 
trains  ply  between  rail-head  and  the  long 
quays  of  our  overseas  base,  where  lie  the 


piemen  ts. 

Each  week  the 
professional  jour- 
nals have  casualty 
lists  of  doctors 
killed  and  wounded 
at  their  work. 
These  men  are  un- 
questionably picked 
off  by  German 
marksmen,  acting 
on  the  Clausewitz 
maxim  that  the 
wounded  enemy 
must  be  prevented 
from  again  be- 
coming an  effective 
in  the  fight.  In 
this  connection  one  recalls  wdth  pride  the 
picture  of  Lieutenant  G.  A.  Maling,  V.C, 
R.A.M.C.,  collecting  and  treating  our  fallen 
men  amid  shattering  thunders  of  shell-fire 
that  killed  his  patients  and  buried  the  heroic 
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COT  CASES  BEING  TAKEN  ON  BOARD  BY  MEANS  OF  SPECIAL  STRETCHERS  AND  CRANES. 
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surgeon   himself   Avith    fountains   of   debris 
and  earth. 

After  the  first-aid  post  the  next  stage  is 
the  clearing-station,  where  cases  are  sorted 
out  for  home  or  the  great  hospitals  of  our 
Army's  base.  Special  clerks  of  the  field 
record  each  casualty  and  pass  it  on  to  the 
Adjutant  -  General's 
Department.  The 
horse-ambulance  of 
roadless  tracts 
transfers  its  burden 
of  helpless  humanity 
to  the  smooth,  swift 
motor,  and  units  of 
these  glide  off  to 
rail-head  oyer  the 
shell- torn  roads  of 
w^ar.  Each  flying 
nnit  has  its  own 
motor  -  kitchen  in 
attendance,  cooking 
as  it  goes,  and 
turning  out 
tempting  dishes 
upon  which  life 
itself  may  depend  in 
these  early  moments 
of  haemorrhage  and 
shock. 

At  rail-head  the 
hospital  train  is 
waiting — a  foretaste 
of  that  cool  white 
haven  the  Eed 
Cross  ship  that 
looms  up  beside  the 
quays.  Already 
calm  descends  upon 
racked  bodies  and 
nerves  tried  beyond 
human  endurance. 
From  this  moment 
recovery  begins,  and 
when  the  irain  is 
filled,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  soldier 
patients  are  soon  on 
their  way  to  the  sea 
under  a  perfect  staff, 
from  matron  and 
major  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  who 
sits  at  his  desk  in  the  first  coach  after  the 
engine  and  fore  brake-van. 

Steam  heat,  electric  light,  and  sleeping 
quarters  for  nurses  and  orderlies  are  other 
features  of  this  great  grey  hospital  on  the 
rails.  And  those  tiers  of  cots  in  the  ward - 
cars  are  so  arranged  that  the  bed  may  be 
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bodily  removed  and  used  as  a  stretcher  for 
the  transfer  of  grave  cases  to  the  hospital 
ship. 

Of  these  last,  a  whole  fleet  is  engaged. 
It  includes  the  grandest  ships  that  ever 
sailed  the  sea,  with  their  sumptuous  interiors 
torn  out  and  converted  in  elaborate  scientific 
ways  suggested  by 
the  greatest  living 
surgeons,  especially 
by  Sir  Watson 
Oheyne  and  Sir 
Anthony  Bowlby. 
In  the  Dardanelles 
campaign  alone  we 
employed  seven 
Army  and  three 
naval  vessels  of 
great  size.  I  have 
only  to  name  .the 
Manretania  and  her 
still  huger  consort 
the  new  Aqiiitoma 
in  this  connexion. 
The  enormous 
White  Star  liner 
Britannic,  too,  was 
on  this  service  before 
being  delivered  to 
her  owners.  Her 
conversion  was 
therefore  the  easier, 
because  her  gorgeo  us 
passenger  fittings , 
had  not  yet  been 
installed. 

Perhaps  the 
record  run  for  a 
hospital  ship  was 
the  Aquitania\s 
from  Gallipoli  to 
Southampton  with 
four  thousand  sick 
and  wounded  men. 
She  carried,  besides, 
a  staff  of  40 
surgeons,  over  100 
nurses,400  orderlies, 
and  a  crew  of  600 
men.  Never  in  the 
world's  history  was 
such  a  human  freight  committed  to  a  single 
ship.  Here,  then,  we  have  sweeping  testimony 
to  prodigal  effort  on  Britain's  part  to  care 
for  her  wounded  heroes.  These  three  ships 
alone  represent  millions  of  pounds  of  capital. 
In  the  Gallipoli  tragedy  they  played  an 
heroic  role,  for  their  vast  size  and  high 
speed  solved  the  pressing  problem  of  limited 
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THE    SWINGING    COTS    IN    A    WARD    OF    A    HOSPITAL    SHIP. 
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hospital    accommodation    in     the    Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

On  one  trip  the  Britannic  carried  32 IG 
patients,  and  the  Maureiania  2200.  The 
''miracle"  of  the  Army  Medical  Service  will 
be  realised  when  I  say  that  out  of  half  a 
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million  cases  landed  at  one  home  base  port 
since  the  Great  War  began,  only  two  men 
died  in  the  hospital  train  on  their  way  to 
town.  I  suppose  the  Eoyal  Mail  liner 
Asturias  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  Red  Cross 
vessel   in  Goverment  employ.      Here   is   a 
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WOUNDED    OFFICERS    ON    THE    DECK    OF    A    HOSPITAL    SHIP    HOMEWARD    POUI^D, 
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stately  "convert"  of  12,000 tons,  with  broad 
decks  primarily  designed  for  semi-tropic 
waters.  In  her  huge  saloons  swing  hundreds 
of  green  cots — Colonel  Hardy,  the  O.C.,  has 
a  thousand  cases  under  him  at  each  crossing. 
What  a  palace  of  ease  the  great  white 
ship  must  seem  to  men  broken  in  the  fight ! 
What  present  comfort  on  the  huge  homeward 
ferry  which  rocks  towards  "  that  pale,  that 
white-fac'd  shore"  which  the  dreaming 
soldier  saw  on  dreadful  nights  of  crashing 
flame  and  hideous  noise  !  Here  brood  peace 
and  the  sea's  own  silence.  Here  skilled 
'nurses  pass  between  files  of  recumbent 
officers,  who  drink  in  the  salt  breeze,  and 


cots.  "  How  terrible  is  the  wastage  ot 
modern  war  !  "  is  the  thought  as  one  passes 
through,  and  the  next :  "  Surely  the  caring 
does  its  best  to  make  amends  for  some  of  it  ?" 
Every  inch  is  utilised,  yet  no  patient  is 
inaccessible  to  the  ministry  of  surgeon, 
ofderly,  and  nurse.  This  Asturias  was 
planned  as  a  pleasure  cruiser.  Now  behold 
her  as  an  ark  of  refuge  for  the  nation's 
wounded  heroes — surely  a  strange  and  fateful 
transition  for  so  sumptuous  a  craft.  Her 
real  master.  Colonel  Hardy,  R.A.M.C,  is 
an  expert  in  sanitation  and  hygiene,  a  man 
with  a  big  reputation  in  India.  His  floating 
hospital    is  ruled   with    military  precision. 
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WOUNDED    MEN    PLAYING    CARDS    ON    BOARD    SHIP    ON    THEIR    WAY    HOME    TO    ENGLAND. 


with  it  new  life  and  hope  of  a  regenerate 
world.  Some  are  playing  games,  others 
chatting  or  reading  French  with  new  zest 
born  of  knowledge  of  our  Allies'  land. 

Patients  able  to  walk  lean  in  groups  over 
the  rail  and  watch  phosphorescent  waters  race 
idly  by.  "  So  we'll  soon  be  home  !  "  is  the 
wondering  thought  of  them  all.  Professional 
"  shop  "  is  taboo.  A  drawing-room,  on  deck 
is  now  a  refectory  for  semi-convalescent 
officers.  And  dowli  below  are  wards— deck 
below  deck,  with  wonderful  economy  of 
space  in  the  bestowal.  Each  state-room  has 
its  group  of  officer  beds.  Second  and  third- 
class  quarters  hold  tiers  and  rows  of  swinging 


inevitably  softened  by  the  matron  and  her 
skilled  staff  of  Army  nurses. 

There  are  eight  or  ten  dressing-stations  in 
tbe  ship,  and  serious  cases  are  dressed  four 
times  a  day,  so  that  surgical  vigilance  is  ever 
alert.  Senior  Surgeon  Maclean  is  a  volunteer 
from  a  colliery  district  at  home,  ai^d  now 
his  accident  experience  finds  new  beneficent 
scope.  A  dozen  other  able  surgeons  take 
duty  in  turns  in  the  spotless  operating- 
theatres  on  deck.  Tliey  were  once  the 
sumptuous  upper  smoke-rooms  of  tbe  liner, 
but  now  gleam  with  the  gear  of  healing  and 
every  hospital  mystery,  from  radium  to  the 
new    telephonic    apparatus    which    detects 
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KKD^    CROSS    NURSES    ON    BOARD    A    HOSPITAL     SHIP. 


bullets    and    shell-splinters    in   the   human 
body. 

Needless  to  saj,  there  is  a  department  of 
comforts  on  every  hospital  ship.  Here  all 
things  are  issued,  from  warm  woollens  to 
cigarettes  and  sweets  for  those  who  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  them.  You  will  see 
Empire  symbolised  in  the  special  Indian 
fleet,  of  which  at  least  two  were  equipped 
by  the  native  princes  at  lavish  outlay.  Thus 
the  Guildford  Castle  is  devoted  to  our  Indian 


Army,  and  has  many  peculiarities.  Her 
rocking  beds,  fixed  to  the  floor,  sway  to  and 
fro  with  the  ship  and  so  minimise  sea- 
sickness. There  are  wards  for  native  and 
British  officers. 

Patients  are  taken  aboard  by  crane- 
stretchers— usually  in  twos,  for  the  Indian 
likes  to  have  a  thai-hand  with  him  when  he 
is  sick,  a  brother  or  comrade,  preferably  of 
the  same  caste  and  creed.  In  this  cool 
white  palace  "  all  is  tile-talc " — in  expressive 


HOSPITAL    SHIP    ORDERLIES    PARADING    FOR    AN    INSPECTION    OF    LIFE-SAVING    COLLARS    ON 
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Hindu  phrase — from  the  Ufe-belt  to  electric 
punkahs,  which  already  look  like  home  to  the 
wounded  Asiatic.  Even  his  sweetmeats  are 
here — halwa  and  metaie,  as  well  as  brown 
sugar  candy  and  cocoanut  goodies  of  the 
bazaars.  Fore  and  aft  are  separate  kitchens 
for  Moslem  and  Hindu.  All  utensils  are 
kept  apart ;  the  very  butchers  kill  with  the 
ceremonial  strokes  of  their  ancient  religions. 
"All  India  should  see  this,"  murmurs  the 
stricken  havildar,  as  he  roams  over  this 
temple  of  healing,  where  nothing  offends  the 
most  sensitis^e  caste,  and  nothing  is  withheld 
save  only  the  immemorial  stone  wherewith 
the  dhoUe  beats  his  linen  in  the  wash. 
Yet  all  these  homeward  ferries   have  a 


The  hospital  ship  Rohilla  struck  a  floating 
mine  off  Whitby  and  sank  with  a  loss  of 
seventy  lives,  and  nine  New  Zealand  nurses 
were  drowned  in  the  Marquette,  torpedoed 
by  the  Germans  in  the  uiEgean  Sea.  But 
the  most  deliberate  of  these  crimes  was  the 
case  of  the  Franco- Russian  Ked  Cross  vessel 
Portugal,  at  which  an  enemy  submarine 
sent  two  torpedoes.  The  second  one  tore 
the  ship  in  halves,  and  she  sank  at  once  with 
eighty-seven  souls,  including  titled  ladies  of 
the  Red  Cross,  fourteen  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  fifty  surgeons  and  doctors. 

The  Russian  Government  lodged  a  formal 
protest  with  all  the  civilised  nations  against 
"this  flagrant   infraction  of   the   rights   of 
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THE    SINKING    OF    THE     HOSPITAL    SHIP     ''ANGLIA,"    MINED     IN    THE    CHANNEL. 


sinister  touch,  wholly  due  to  the  barbarous 
methods  of  German  SchrecJdichJceit,  from 
which  not  even  a  shipful  of  wounded  men 
is  immune.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  life-saving 
drill,  with  belts  and  inflatable  rubber  collars, 
which  is  part  of  the  day's  routine.  The 
big  Astiirias  w^as  attacked  by  a  submarine, 
although  unmistakably  painted  and  marked 
as  the  Geneva  Convention  ordains.  The 
murderous  missile  passed  astern,  and  then 
the  U-boat  rose,  with  periscope  showing, 
to  chase  the  Red  Cross  vessel,  on  murder 
bent.  No  wonder  Dr.  Macnamara,  in  th6 
House  of  Commons,  declared  that  the 
civilised  world  would  feel  "  a  sense  of  horror 
at  this  wanton  outrage." 


man."  The  Germans  spread  a  story  about 
our  disguising  transports  as  floating  hospitals 
under  the  Red  Cross  flag.  This  monstrous 
fable  was  exposed  by  the  Admiralty  in  a 
categorical  statement.  "Previous  experi- 
ence," added  the  First  Lord,  "  suggests  that 
this  falsehood  foreshadows  attacks  upon 
British  hospital  ships  by  German  sub- 
marines." 

Or,  if  not  these,  then  the  floating  mines 
with  which  our  reckless  foe  has  strewed  the 
sea's  face  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Hence  the  f moving  tragedy  of  the  Anglia, 
the  hospital  ship  in  which  our  King  himself 
came  home  from  the  Front  as  a  wounded 
man.     Within  sight  of  the  Dover  cliffs  the 
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ONE    OF    THE    AMBULANCE    TRAINS    BY    WHICH    THE    LAND    PART    0¥    THE    JOURNEY    IS    MADE. 


Anglia  struck  a  German  mine,  and  the  crash 
lifted  her  out  of  the  water.  Tiers  of  cots 
came  tumbling  down  upon  helpless  men, 
many  of  them  with  freshly  amputated 
limbs. 

Now,  this  Anglia  is  the  Birlcenliead  of  our 
Army,  nurses. 

"  Men  first !  "   was   the    cry.      And  the 


Matron,  Mrs.  Mitchell,  and  her  Sisters  set  a 
glorious  example  of  selfless  zeal  in  sudden 
deadly  danger.  Says  Private  Finnar,  of  the 
Eoyal  Scots  :  "  I  shall  never  forget  them — 
faces  white  as  death,  hair  blowing  loose  in 
the  bitter  wind,  hands  and  aprons  smeared 
with  blood  from  dressing  their  patients' 
wounds.^ 
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LORD    FRENCH    VISITING    A    HOSPITAL    SHIP    TO    SEE    THE    PATIENTS. 
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" '  No,'  said  one  Sister  whom  I  tried  to 
coax  into  a  boat,  '  Our  duty  is  to  see  you 
men  off  safely.  We  have  the  right  to  be  last 
this  time  ! ' "  There  were  on  the  Anylia 
400  wounded  men,  and  of  these  85  were  lost. 
The  cot  cases  were  pitifully  helpless,  but 
through  all  the  terror  human  nature — 
especially  woman's  nature — was  seen  at  its 
highest  and  best.  These  hospital  ships 
cast  shadows  before  them  at  the  home 
port,  where  all  things  are  under  the  Surgeon- 
General's  staff,  and  move  with  machine-hke 
precision. 

Long  before  the  vessel  looms  out  of 
the  haze,  khaki  orderlies  are  getting  out 
stretchers  and  ranging  beside  the  gangways 
light  ingenious  McCormack  carriers  with 
rubber  tyres.     And   alongside   the  dock  is 


the  hospital  train,  with  its  surgeons  and 
nurses,  its  cooks  and  clerks,  who  know 
every  man's  destination,  from  Bournemouth 
to  Inverness.  The  huge  white  ship  warps 
softly  into  her  berth.  Swiftly  and  quietly 
the  gangways  go  up. 

"  Walking  cases — single  file — this  way  !  " 
And  down  they  come  either  alone  or  helped 
by  careful  orderlies.  Graver  cases  on 
stretchers  come  from  the  upper  decks  by  lift, 
and  the  red  label  on  a  man's  bed-jacket  tells 
of  a  patient  who  cannot  bear  a  long  journey. 

"I  don't  believe  it's  true,"  I  heard  a 
soldier  murmur — "  that  I'm  home,  I  mean." 
And  presently  he  added  :  "  A  man's  faith  in 
God  may  be  shaken  out  there  in  the  War, 
but  it's  restored  again  by  a  few  hours  in 
that  wonderful  ship  !  " 


DREAM-ROSES. 


M: 


ROSES  dark  red,  drenched  by  Midsummer  dew, 
Drooping  from  dawning  till  the  dusk^tide  blue 
'Mid  yonder  garden's  rosemary  and  rue; 


Oft-times  1  wondered  if  perchance  they  knew 
How,  in  the  silence  there,  our  twain  loves  grew, 
Unknown  to  me,  mayhap  unguessed  by  you ! 

"Give  me  one  flower!"  my  heart  to  your  heart  said; 

*' Sleep  I  the  deeper  if  Its  petals  shed 

Rose  fragrance  round  me  X "  down  your  garden  led. 


Last  night,  a-dreaming,  your  heart  answered  ^ 

You  took  my  hands  and  In  them  gently  laid 

Qold-hearted,  crimson -shadowed,  tear- bespread, 

Your  roses  red  I 

ROMANY    RAWNY. 


THE  STRONGEST  MAN 
IN  THE  WORLD 

By  THEODORE  GOODRIDGE   ROBERTS 

Illustrated  by  Cyrus  Cuneo 


E  people  of  Little 
Ox  Bow,  including 
Jim  Carson, 
thought  Jim  Carson 
to  be  the  strongest 
man  in  the  world. 
Any  thought  as 
large  as  that,  in  a- 
small  community, 
is  apt  to  be 
erroneous.  The 
trouble  with  the  folk  of  Little  Ox  Bow  was 
that  they  knew  only  half  their  subject — they 
knew  Jim  Carson,  but  they  did  not  know 
the  world. 

Jim  was  born  strong,  though  his  parents 
were  quite  unexceptional  as  to  size  or  vigour. 
Jim  possessed  a  simple  soul ;  but,  as  he 
matured,  his  head  swelled  with  his  muscles. 
At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  as  strong  as  a 
man,  and  drew  a  man's  wages  in  the  lumber 
woods. 

At  sixteen  his  physical  power  was  so 
remarkable  and  exceptional  that  he  never 
forgot  it  for  longer  than  five  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  he  did  not  allow  his  associates 
and  neighbours  to  forget  it,  either.  Little 
Ox  Bow  is  a  primitive  community,  as  you 
may  have  guessed.  Its  scattered  inhabitants 
are  primitive  people.  Strength  of  arm  and 
leg  is  a  thing  that  appeals  to  the  primitive 
mind  more  strongly  than  strength  of  head. 

Jim's  qualifications  for  distinction  were 
never  denied  by  the  people  of  Little  Ox 
Bow  ;  and  when  he  remarked,  one  day,  that 
*'  he  cal'lated  he  was  jist  about  the  strongest 
feller  in  the  hull  world,"  they  agreed  with 
him. 

Jim  was  a  good  worker,  but  he  would 
frequently  pause  in  his  work  to  chuck  things 
about.  He  never  saw  anything  heavy 
without   wanting   to  lieave   it.      His  great 


muscles  were  constantly  crying  out  for 
unusual  forms  of  exercise,  and  his  growing 
vanity  was  always  ready  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  his  muscles. 

He  could  throw  an  axe  half  as  far  again 
as  any  other  man  of  Little  Ox  Bow.  He 
could  throw  a  fifteen-pound  wooden  maul 
almost  twice  as  far  as  any  man  of  hi-s 
acquaintance,  and  a  birchwood  chopping- 
block  fully  twice  as  far.  The  heavier  the 
object,  the  more  markedly  did  Jim  excel  in 
the  throwing  of  it. 

He  was  powerful,  but  untrained  in  every- 
thing but  the  rough  toil  and  sports  of  the 
backwoods.  There  were  some  smart  lads  in 
that  country,  strong  of  arm,  quick  of  eye, 
nimble  of  foot ;  but  by  the  time  Jim  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  the  strongest  and 
nimblest  of  them,  drunk  or  sober,  refused 
to  get  into  any  serious  argument  with  the 
champion.  Jim's  manner  became  that  of  a 
bully,  but  he  was  a  simple  soul  at  bottom. 

When  Jim  Carson  wanted  to  impress  a 
stranger,  it  w^as  his  custom  to  look  slowly 
around,  expectorate  several  times,  shoot  a 
side  glance  at  the  subject  for  impressing, 
then  lay  his  great  hands  on  the  heaviest 
movable  object  in  sight,  and  hurl  it  about 
the  landscape. 

This  had  always  been  enougli  until  Mr. 
Archibald  Creighton  came  to  Little  Ox  Bow. 
It  didn't  seem  to  impress  Mr.  Creighton 
w^orth  a  cent.  But  I  am  getting  ahead  of 
my  story.  We  must  forget  Mr.  Creighton 
for  a  moment  and  go  back  to  Lucy  Webster. 

Lucy  was  Jim's  best  girl.  Jim  said  so, 
and  that  Avas  enough  for  Little  Ox  Bow.  I 
don't  know  what  Lucy  thought  of  it.  Jim 
liked  her  in  a  ponderous  and  athletic  way. 
It  was  his  intention  to  marry  her  some  fine 
day.     She  was  certainly  a  beauty. 

But  Jim  was  not  an  ideal  lover.     He  was 
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'''You  have  kUled  him!'" 


too  darned  ignorant  to  be  an  ideal  lover. 
He  knew  nothing  but  his  own  methods, 
and  was  far  too  well  satisfied  with  them. 
He  showed  his  affection  for  Lucy  by 
chucking  things  about  whenever  she  looked 
at  him. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  any  girl  would 
get  tired  of  that  sort  of  thing.  Heaving 
chopping-blocks  and  grindstones  around  is 
not  love-making.  The  heart  of  a  woman  is  a 
queer  thing,  I  know.     The  most  astonishing 


feats  of  strength  or  agility  may  leave  it 
unmoved. 

A  bright  eye  goes  farther  with  a  girl  than 
a  sixteen-inch  arm,  unless  the  arm  is  applied 
to  the  girl.  The  bright  eye,  the  whispered 
word,  the  pink  shirt — those  are  the  things. 
Even  while  you  are  hurling  grindstones 
across  her  father's  chipyard,  some  little  runt 
with  the  right  sort  ^f  eye  may  be  getting 
away  with  her  heart. 

It  did  not  happen  so  in  this  case,  however, 


' '  Bless  my  soul ! '  whispered  the  sailor," 


for  the  simple  reason  that  the  men  of  Little 
Ox  Bow  were  afraid  to  try  their  eyes  or  their 
whispers  on  Lucy  Webster.  They  hadn't 
any  pink  shirts  to  try  on  her. 

Now  we've  caught  up  to  Archibald 
Creighton.  Creighton  came  into  the  Little 
Ox  Bow  country  to  shoot  moose.  Lucy's 
brother  Sam  was  a  sportsman's  guide.  Sam 
brought  Creighton  stralg'ht  to  his  father's 
house. 

The  moose  are  so  thick  in  the  Little  Ox 


Bow  country  that  you  can  shoot  them  from 
one  place  as  well  as  another.  To  go  away 
from  a  more  or  less  comfortable  house  and 
sleep  in  a  camp  is  simply  to  be  guilty  of  an 
affectation . 

On  the  very  evening  of  Creighton's  arrival 
Jim  Carson  came  around  to  show  Lucy  that 
he  was  not  falling  off  in  strength.  He  was 
pleased  at  finding  a  stranger  there.  Here 
was  his  chance  to  impress  two  birds  with  one 
grindstone.     Lucy  sat  on   the  step  of  the 
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back  door.  Creighton  stood  near  by,  leaning 
indolently  against  the  wall  of  the  house  and 
smoking  a  cigarette. 

He  looked  to  be  a  stout,  sleepy,  good- 
natured  young  man.  Sam  Webster  and  his 
father  were  also  there,  smoking  comfortably 
upon  their  after-supper  pipes.  Jim  Carson 
grinned  at  Lucy,  shot  a  covert  glance  at  the 
sportsman,  and  spat  upon  the  ground. 

"  I  cal'late  I  kin  heave  that  there 
grindstone  farther  than  ye  kin,  Sam,"  he 
remarked.  "Bet  ye  a  plug  of  chewin'  I 
do  it." 

"  YeVe  done  it  twenty  times  already,  Jim, 
so  I  guess  ye  kin  do  it  ag'in,"  replied  Sam. 
"  I  don't  feel  no  stronger  than  ordinary 
to-night." 

"  Wish  to  goodness  ye'd  leave  my 
grindstone  be,"  protested  old  Bill  Webster. 
"Ye've  sp'led  two  on  me  already  since  ye 
first  come  here  a-courtin'  Lucy,  Jim  Carson. 
Why  don't  ye  chuck  somethin'  else  'round 
fer  a  change — somethin'  that  don't  cost 
good  money  ? " 

Jim  laughed  loutishly.  That  was  his  way 
of  brushing  objections  and  protests  aside. 

**  Hell !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I'll  buy  ye  a 
new  grindstone  some  day.  Git  onto  yer„ 
feet  now,  Sam,  an'  see  what  ye  kin  do. 
Ye'd  ought  to  be  able  to  put  it  within  six 
foot  of  me  to-night,  anyhow^  for  I  ain't 
feelin'  extry  w^ell  to-night." 

He  glanced  at  the  stranger  ;  but  the 
stranger  had  evidently  heard  nothing  of 
all  that  impressive  talk.  Jim  was  not 
accustomed  to  such  treatment.  He  looked 
at  Lucy  ;  but  the  girl  sat  with  averted  face, 
speaking  to  her  mother,  w^ho  occupied  a 
rocking-chair  in  the  dusky  kitchen. 

Jim  scowled,  strode  over  to  the  grindstone, 
lifted  it  from  its  frame,  swung  it  by  its  iron 
handle  with  both  hands,  and  let  it  fly.  It 
came  to  earth  several  yards  beyond  the  heap 
of  split  stove  wood,  and  set  the  chips  jumping. 
It  was  a  good  throw. 

"  That  ain't  much  good,"  said  Jim.  "  My 
hand  slipped." 

No  one  spoke.  The  giant  glanced  at 
Creighton,  and  saw  that  he  w^as  regarding 
the  stone,  beneath  lowered  lids,  lazily, 
indifferently.  A  cigarette  smouldered 
between  Creigh ton's  fingers.  Sam  went 
slowly  after  the  grindstone.  Old  Bill 
Webster  yawned. 

Lucy  continued  to  talk  to  her  mother, 
without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  the 
grindstone  or  the  hero  who  had  liurled 
it.  Jim  began  to  feel  as  if  he  were  being 
slighted.      Sam  returned   with    the    stone, 


swung  it  twice  and  let  it  go.  He  was  a 
fairly  sizeable  young  man,  and  strong  beyond 
the  average  ;  but  the  stone  fell  with  a  crash 
on  the  very  top  of  the  mound  of  split  wood. 

Jim  could  not  harden  his  mouth  against 
a  wide  smirk  of  satisfaction.  He  retrieved 
the  stone  and  hurled  it  again,  this  time 
exceeding  his  first  throw  by  about  three 
feet. 

"  Guess  I  won't  try  ag'in,  Jim,"  said  Sam 
Webster.  "  Ye  got  me  skunned  a  mile. 
The  plug  of  chewin'  is  yers." 

Mr.  Creighton  shifted  his  position 
indolently  against  the  log  wall  of  the 
house,  and  his  shoulders  looked  fatter  than 
ever. 

"  You  seem  to  be  a  fairly  pow^erfnl  chap," 
he  remarked,  opening  his  eyes  a  little  at  Jim 
Carson. 

"Nawthin'  particilar,"  returned  Jim. 
"The  folks  'round  here  reckon  I'm  the 
strongest  man  in  the  world." 

Creighton  smiled  slowly  and  broadly. 
Jim  glared  at  him.  Creighton  erased  the 
smile  and  looked  puzzled. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Sam  Webster  quickly. 
"  We  ain't  heard  of  none  stronger.  Never 
see  anyone  to  equal  him  in  this  country 
before." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the 
sportsman.  "  For  a  moment  I  thought  you 
w^ere  joking.  The  strongest  man  in  the 
world  ?  Quite  a  distinction,  I  must  say. 
Your  friends  must  feel  proud  of  you." 

"  I  guess  they  would,  mister,  if  they  wasn't 
so  gol-darned  jealous,"  replied  Jim. 

Creighton  straightened  his  shoulders,  felt 
in  the  pockets  of  his  shooting-coat,  and 
presently  produced  a  tape  measure.  He 
pegged  one  end  of  it  to  the  ground  at  the 
spot  where  the  men  had  stood  to  throw 
the  stone,  then  walked*  to\A^ard  the  stone, 
unreeling  the  measure. 

He  recorded  the  length  of  Jim's  throw 
on  the  back  of  a  letter.  He  lifted  the  stone 
in  both  hands,  "  hefting  "  it,  as  they  say  on 
Little  Ox  Bow.  Then  he  dropped  it  at  his 
feet  with  a  thud,  and  retraced  his  steps  to 
where  the  others  were  watching  curiously. 

"  Will  ye  try  a  throw,  mister  ?  "  queried 
Jim. 

Creighton  shook  his  head. 

*  >\i  >\i  *  * 

Sam  Webster  and  Mr.  Creighton  left  the 
house  shortly  after  dawn.  Sam  soon 
discovered  in  the  sportsman  a  tireless  walker 
— a  slouchy,  tireless  coverer  of  the  ground. 
In  time  they  came  upon  fresh  tracks,  followed 
them  up  hill  and  down  dale,  through  forest 
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and  liigli  swale,  across  swamp  and  barren  for 
ten  miles  or  so. 

At  last  they  sighted  the  moose.  It  was 
a  big  bull,  with  a  fine  set  of  antlers. 
Creighton  fired,  standing,  and  the  great 
beast  dropped  in  its  tracks.  They  hung 
the  carcase  in  a  tree  and  started  homeward 
with  the  antlers.  By  this  time  the  mellow 
September  afternoon  was  far  spent,  the 
sunshine  was  tinged  with  copper,  and  the 
shadows  of  forest  and  hill  slanted  from 
the  west. 

Sam  walked  in  front,  for  he  knew  the 
shortest  line  for  home  ;  and  he  legged  it 
faster  than  he  would  have  if  the  sportsman 
had  not  trod  so  tirelessly  on.  his  very  heels. 
At  last  he  was  forced  to  protest  and  slacken 
his  pace.  He  could  keep  going  all  day,  and 
day  after  day,  but  not  at  racing  speed. 

"  Say,  mister,  wiiat's  yer  hurry  ? "  lie 
exclaimed,  glancing  over  his  shoulder.  "  Ye 
must  have  a  leather  belly  an'  iron  legs. 
Let's  take  it  easy  fer  a  mile  or  so,  or  I'll 
bust ! " 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied 
Creighton.  "Walking  too  fast,  are  we? 
I'm  sorry.  We  have  plenty  of  time, 
certainly — all  the  time  there  is,  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned." 

"  Guess  I'll  set  down  fer  a  spell,"  said 
Sam  apologetically.  "  Never  knowed  a  man 
to  walk  me  off  my  feet  before." 

Creighton  grinned,  lit  a  cigarette,  and 
leaned  slackly  against  a  tree.  His  breathing 
was  unhurried.  He  could  not  quite  under- 
stand the  w^oodman's  fatigue.  They  heard 
a  swishing  in  the  underbrush.  Sam  got  to 
his  feet,  and  at  that  moment  a  man  stepped 
into  the  open  glade  within  a  few  yards  of  * 
them.  He  was  a  small  man,  and  young. 
He  carried  an  axe,  a  pack,  and  a  rifle. 

"  How  do  ?  "  said  Sam. 

The  other  turned  with  a  slight  start. 

"  Why,  it's  yerself,  Sam  Webster  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  letting  his  pack  and  axe  fall  to 
the  ground  and  jumping  forward  with 
extended  hand. 

"  Johnny  Williams  ?  "  queried  Sam. 
"  Johnny  Williams  it  is  !  Jumpin' 
Jehoshaphat !  Thought  ye  must  be  dead, 
Johnny.     Where'd  ye  come  from  ?  " 

"  From  pretty  nigh  ever'wheres,  I  guess," 
replied  Johnny.  "  From  the  head  of  the 
Nackawick  last.  Left  my  canoe  on  Moon 
Lake.  I'm  sick  of  the  sea  an'  furrin  parts. 
Couldn't  stay  away  from  —  from  all  this 
sorter  thing  no  longer,  Sam." 

"Glad  to  see  ye  home  ag'in,"  said  Sam. 
"It  must  be  nine  year  since  ye  went  away, 


Johnny  !  An'  ye've  bin  a  sailor,  have  ye  ? 
Think  of  that,  now  !  " 

'■  Ten  year,"  corrected  Johnny.  "  T  w^as  a 
lad  of  fourteen  when  me  an'  father  cleared 
out.     Granny  Williams  is  dead,  I  reckon  ?  " 

"Sure,"  replied  Sam.  "The  house  an' 
farm  is  all  gone  to  rack  an'  ruin.  If  yc 
figger  on  stayin'  a  while,  Johnny,  ye  kin  stop 
with  us." 

"  Reckon  I'll  stop  quite  a  while,  then," 
returned  Johnny.  "Mrs.  Webster  used  to 
make  the  slickest  custard  pies  I  ever  et. 
Many's  the  night  I  hev  laid  awake,  aboard 
ship,  an'  let  my  mind  run  on  them  pies. 
Grub  was  kinder  hefty  an'  wholesome  in  the 
merchant  marine,  an'  not  much  better  in 
the  Navy." 

"  The  Navy  ?  What  navy  ?  "  queried 
Creighton. 

"  The  United  States  Navy,"replied  Johnny. 

Creighton  nodded. 

"  I  remeuiber  you,"  he  said.  "  I've  been 
looking  at  your  left  ear." 

The  sailor's  eyes  narrowed. 

"  Got  that  two  year  ago  on  the  China 
Station,"  he  said,  fingering  his  swollen  ear  ; 
"  but  I  put  the  man  who  give  it  to  me  sound 
asleep." 

"That  was  gunner's  mate  Bent,  of  His 
Majesty's  ship  Viper''  said  Creighton. 

"  That  it  was,  sir,"  replied  the  sailor  ;  "but 
it  beats  me  how  ye  come  to  know  about  it, 
here  on  Little  Ox  Bow." 

"  We'd  better  be  movin'  along,"  suggested 
Sam  Webster,  who  could  make  neither  head 
nor  tail  of  the  conversation. 

Johnny  picked  up  his  pack,  and  he  and 
the  sportsman  followed  the  guide,  walking 
elbow  to  elbow.  They  talked  together  in 
guarded  tones.  The  sailor's  manner  became 
suddenly  respectful. 

Sam,  pegging  along  in  front,  overheard 
scraps  of  the  talk.  He  heard  Johnny 
exclaim  :  "Aye,  sir  .  .  .  strong  lieutenant  of 
the  Viper  .  .  .  made  our  skipper  look  like 
two  cents,  sir  .  .  .  shot  an'  hammer." 

They  made  camp  a  couple  of  hours  later. 
The  country  w^as  too  rough  for  night  footing. 
They  made  a  fire  and  a  lean-to  of  brush  and 
poles.     They  had  plenty  of  grub. 

"Guess  you  two  must  hev  met  before," 
remarked  Sam  incuriously. 

Woodsmen  are  queer  folk.  They  will  take 
the  keenest  interest  in  your  rifle,  your  fishing 
tackle,  your  income,  your  clothing  even,  your 
adventures  on  former  trips  into  the  woods, 
but  absolutely  no  interest  in  the  most 
astonishing  things  that  may  have  happened 
to  you  in  lands  and  cities  beyond  their  ken. 
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Thej  will  question  you  about  New  York, 
because  they  have  guided  many  New  Yorkers, 
and  have,  perhaps,  visited  the  big  city  them- 
selves to  take  part  in  some  sportsman's  show. 
They  will  listen  with  mild  interest  to  stories 
of  London,  because  the  biggest  moose  that 
was  ever  killed  on  the  Tobique  fell  to  the 
rifle  of  Major  Jenkins,  of  that  town.  But 
they  don't  give  a  dang  for  your  yarns 
about  Patagonia,  Timbuktu,  and  Paris. 
Even  if  they  listen  to  you,  ten  to  one  they'll 
think  you  are  lying. 

"We  didn't  exactly  meet,"  said  Johnny 
Williams.  "  The  lieutenant  an'  me  seen 
each  other  before  in  China.  There  was  two 
English  ships  in,  an'  one  American,  and  we 
had  a  gymkhana  ashore.  An'  here  we've 
met  ag'n  on  Little  Ox  Bow  !  It  do  beat 
everything  ! " 

"  Oh,  I  dunno,"  said  Sam.  "  Most  every- 
body strikes  these  woods  sooner  or  later. 
Mighty  queer  thing  about  ye  both  bein'  in 
China,  though." 

After  eating,  they  smoked  and  talked. 
Sam  talked  of  animals  he  had  shot  and  seen 
shot  and  taken  in  traps,  of  men  he  had 
guided  through  the  woods,  of  lumber  he 
had  cut,  of  other  men  he  knew  who  had 
done  these  same  things. 

Johnny  listened  eagerly  enough  for  a  little 
while,  but  presently  began  to  yawn.  He 
felt  a  vague  sort  of  pity  for  Sam — for  his 
boyhood  friend's  narrow  and  rustic  interest 
in  life. 

"  How's  my  sweetheart  ?  "  he  asked 
suddenly,  to  shut  off  a  very  long  story  of 
how  a  certain  Mr.  Smith  failed  to  kill  a 
certain  caribou. 

**  Yer  sweetheart  ?  "  queried  Sam,  puzzled. 
"  Wlio  d'ye  mean  ?  " 

"  Lucy.  Who  else  ?  We  was  sweethearts 
before  I  went  away.  I'll  bet  she's  a  peach 
now,"  replied  the  sailor. 

"Oh,  she'd  pass  in  a  crowd,  I  reckon," 
admitted  Sam.  "She's  goin'  to  hitch  up 
with  Jim  Carson." 

"  Jim  Carson  ?     What— the  fat  boy  ?" 

"  He  ain't  what  ye'd  properly  call  fat," 
said  the  guide.  ''  He  weighs  about  two 
hundred  an'  ten  pounds,  though,  I  cal'late. 
All  bone  an'  muscle.  Don't  ye  go  gettin' 
sassy  with  Jim  Carson,  Johnny.  He's  the 
smartest  man  on  Little  Ox  Bow,  an'  just 
about  the  strongest  man  in  the  world." 

"  How  much  ? "  queried  the  sailor. 

"  He  believes  himself  to  be  the  strongest 
man  in  the  world,"  said  Creighton,  smiling 
at  Johnny.  "  That's  what  you'd  call  going 
some'"' 


"It  sure  is,  sir,"  replied  Johnny,  grinning 
and  rubbing  his  queer,  thick  ear. 

*  i'?  i\i  ::<  * 

Except  for  that  slightly  deformed  left  ear, 
Johnny  Williams  was  a  fine-looking  young 
man.  He  had  a  ruddy  brown  complexion, 
clear  grey  eyes,  a  shapely  mouth,  and  a 
square  chin.  Though  an  inch  or  so  above 
the  average  height,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pounds  in  weight,  he  looked  small. 
He  looked  larger  stripped  than  in  his  clothes. 
He  was  as  light  and  quick  as  a  cat  on  his 
feet. 

Johnny  had  a  way  with  him,  and  no 
mistake.  He  told  stories  of  the  seven  seas 
and  of  fifty  little  cities  to  Lucy  and  her 
parents,  and  sang  songs,  and  played  new 
tunes  on  old  Webster's  fiddle.  He  was 
entertaining,  but  doubly  so  to  the  Websters, 
who  were  growing  weary  of  Jim  Carson's 
heavy  silences  and  bull-like  deeds  of  strength. 

The  household  brightened.  Lucy  listened 
to  the  sailor's  songs  and  yarns  with  wide 
eyes  and  parted  lips.  The  mischief,  such  as 
it  was,  was  done  in  a  day.  Jim  Carson  came 
^around  in  the  evening  and  hurled  the  grind- 
stone about  as  the  helpless  and  inoffensive 
thing  had  never  been  hurled  before. 

But  the  girl,  the  sportsman,  the  sailor,  and 
the  family  paid  no  attention  to  him.  Mr. 
Creighton  leaned  his  heavy  shoulders  against 
the  side  of  the  house  and  smoked  his.  ever- 
lasting cigarette.  The  sailor  talked,  and 
Lucy  and  her  family  listened  to  his  talk. 
.  At  last  the  strong  man  attracted  Sam's 
unwilling  attention  by  grasping  him  by  the 
collar  and  jerking  him  to  his  feet.  Sam 
threw  the  stone  once  half-heartedly,  then 
returned  to  his  seat  on  the  chopping-block 
and  to  his  gaping  regard  of  the  sailor.  Jim 
swore,  took  his  stand  in  front  of  Johnny,  and 
glared. 

"  An'  when  the  shark  turned  over,  I  driv 
my  knife  six  inches  deep  into  his  belly,"  said 
Johnny,  going  calmly  along  with  his  story. 

"  Did  ye,  now  ?  "  queried  Jim,  with  curling 

lip. 

"  I  sure  did,"  replied  the  sailor  calmly. 

"I'd  sooner  see  it  than  hear  it,"  said  the 
strong  man. 

Johnny  smiled. 

"  I  give  it  to  him  twice,  an'  then  I  dove 
straight  down,"  he  continued.  "When  I 
come  up,  there  was  master  shark  as  dead  as 
ship's  beef." 

.  "  Guess  he  give  ye  a  clout  in  the  ear  with 
his  tail,  didn't  he  ? "  asked  Jim,  with  a 
savage  sneer.  "Looks  like  a  horse  had 
kicked  it." 
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"  He  did  not,"  said  JohnDy  slowly,  glancing 
tip  at  the  big  woodsman. 

"  Now,  don't  ye  go  an'  git  ugly,  Jim ! " 
cried  old  Bill  Webster,  in  a  flutter  of  anxiety. 
"  Can't  ye  let  Johnny  tell  a  story,  even  if  ye 
be  the  strongest  man  in  the  world  ?  There 
ain't  no  harm  in  a  story,  an'  no  call  fer  you 
to  git  ugly." 

Jim  Carson  licked  his  lips. 

"  I  wanter  know  if  I'm  courtin'  Lucy,  or 
if  Johniiy  Williams  is  courtin'  her  ?  "  he  said. 
"  That's  what  I  wanter  know." 

Lucy  turned  to  him  with  a  flaming  face. 

"  Jim,  you  make  me  tired  ! "  she  cried. 
"  Can't  I  talk  to  another  man  ?  Can't  I 
listen  to  another  man  telha  story  ?  " 

*'  No,  ye  can't,"  said  Jim. 

"  Oh,  I  hate  you  !  "  exclaimed  the  girl. 

"  Ye've  got  a  swelled  head,  Jim  Carson — 
that's  what's  the  trouble  with  ye,"  said  Bill 
Webster.     "  Folks  is  scart  of  ye." 

"  I'll  listen  to  whoever  I  want  to,"  said 
Lucy ;  "  an'  if  you  go  and  act  ugly,  I'll  never 
speak  to  you  again  so  long  as  I  live  !  " 

Mr.  Creighton  heaved  his  heavy  shoulders 
away  from  the  side  of  the  house  and  stood 
straight  on  his  feet.  He  removed  the 
cigarette  from  his  lips  and  knocked  off  the 
grey  ash  with  a  snick  of  his  finger. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Carson,  is 
this  erroneous  idea  you  entertain  to  the  effect 
that  you  are  the  strongest  man  in  the  world," 
he  said  quietly. 

Jim  stared  at  him,  so  did  the  Websters. 
Johnny  Williams  smiled  and  rubbed  his 
damaged  ear. 

"  And  ain't  he  ?  "  queried  Bill  Webster. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  sportsman. 
"  He's  not  even  in  the  second  class  of  strong 
men.  I'll  admit  that  he's  a  hardy,  well- 
grow^n  lad,  but  as  a  world  beater  he's  a 
joke — absolutely." 

"  That's  what  I've  told  him  often  enough, 
the  big  bully,"  said  the  girl. 

Jim  was  grey  and  silent  with  rage.  Sam 
Webster  looked  at  the  sportsman. 

"Maybe  ye  kin  prove  what  ye  say, mister  ?" 
he  queried. 

"I  think  so,"  replied  Creighton.  "I'll 
engage  to  have  two  men  here  to-morrow 
morning,  one  to  throw  that  grindstone,  or 
any  other  heavy  article,  farther  than  Carson 
can  throw  it,  and  the  other  to  outpoint  and 
outclass  him  in  a  fair  stand-up  fight  with  fists. 

"  I  want  Carson  to  promise  me  that,  if  I 
keep  my  word,  he  will  cease  from  forcing  his 
unwelcome  attentions  on  Miss  Lucy — ^from 
frightening  her  into  the  belief  that  she  wants 
to  marry  him." 


"  That's  what  he  does  I  "  cried  the  girl. 

"  I  promise,"  said  Jim  huskily.  "  I 
promise,  hang  ye  !  But  I  tell  ye  to  yer 
face,  mister,  she  w^ouldn't  marry  nobody 
but  me  for  a  thousand  dollars  !  " 

"I  would!"  exclaimed  Lucy..  "I  hate 
you  !  " 

"  An'  I  tell  ye,"  continued  Jim,  glaring  at 
the  sportsman,  "  that  ye  can't  find  the  man 
as  strong  as  me,  nor  the  man  that  kin  lick 
me  in  a  fist  fight." 

"  We'll  say  ten  o'clock  to  -  morrow 
morning,"  said  Creighton. 

"I  guess  ye'll  hev  to  spend  the  night 
huntin'  yer  men,  mister,"  said  Sam  Webster. 

"  Yes,  I  reckon  so,"  said  old  Bill  AVebster. 
"But  I  tell  ye  flat,  mister,  I'd  give  five 
dollars  in  real  money  to  see  this  young  feller 
took  down  a  peg  or  two,  an'  I  don't  care  a 
whoop-hooray  who  knows  it.  He's  made 
my  life  a  burden  to  tne  ever  since  he  fust 
come  a-courtin'  our  Lucy,  what  with  chuckin' 
my  axes  an'  choppin'-blocks  an'  cant  dogs 
an'  sled  runners  'round  where  I  can't  find 
'em,  an'  mislayin'  my  little  blacksmith  shop 
an'  logs  all  ready  fer  the  mill ;  an'  he's  cost 
me  as  much  as  seventeen  dollars  an'  fifty 
cents  fer  grindstones.       • 

"  He  ain't  a  bad  young  feller  at  heart, 
but  he's  too  all-fired  busy  an'  powerful  an' 
careless  to  suit  me.  I  hope  ye'll  find  the 
strong  men  to  clip  his  comb  fer  him,  mister  ; 
but  I  know  darned  well  ye  won't,  fer  they 
ain't  to  be  found  this  side  Jordan.  But  I 
don't  mind  tellin'  ye  as  how  Fd  like  some- 
thin'  a  trifle  less  rugged  fer  a  son-in-law." 

Jim  Carson  went  home.  Johnny  Williams 
played  a  few  more  jigs  on  the  fiddle,  told 
another  story,  and  was  permitted  to  hold 
Lucy's  hand  for  fifteen  minutes.  Of  course, 
Lucy  should  not  have  allowed  him  to  hold 
her  hand  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
poor  girl  was  excited,  and  that  Johnny  was 
a  sailor.     Sailors  are  very  attractive. 

The  household  retired  early.  Mr. 
Creighton  and  Johnny  Williams  occupied 
one  room. 

*'  I'm  seasick  already,  sir,"  said  Johnny. 
"  There's  only  one  thing  can  keep  me  away 
from  the  sea,  an'  that's  a  wife.  An'  there's 
only  one  girl  in  the  world  I  want  to  marry, 
an'  that's  Lucy.  Yes,  sir,  I'd  live  right 
here  on  Little  Ox  Bow,  an'  run  a  farm,  if 
she'd  marry  me." 

"  I'm  something  of  a  student  of  character 
and  human  nature,"  said  Mr.  Creighton, 
"  and  I  feci  sure  that  the  girl  is  fond  of  you, 
Wilhams  ;  but  I  caution  you  against  doing 
anything  rash.     You've  followed  the  sea  too 
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long  to  chuck  it  now.     I'm  a  sailor,  too, 
and  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 

"When  1  first  met  you  yesterday,  you 
said  you  were  sick  of  the  sea.  And  now, 
only  a  few  hours  later,  you  admit  that  you 
are  seasick.  Also,  Williams,  even  a  sailor 
can't  really  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  in  one 
day.  1  know,  for  I've  tried.  She's  a  fine 
girl,  though,  and  we'll  make  things  easier 
for  her  by  pricking  the  bubble  of  Carson's 
conceit." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnny,  ''  we'll  do  that, 
anyway.  And  I  guess  I'll  marry  her,  and 
settle  right  down  here  on  Little  Ox  Bow  if 
she'll  have  me,  sir.  It's  a  caution  the  hold 
she's  took  on  me  already.     It's  fierce  !  " 

"Oh,  she'll  have  you  quick  enough,  if 
I  know  anything  about  women,"  said  Mr. 
Creighton. 

W^hen  attired  for  repose,  the  sportsman 
slipped  quietly  out  of  the  room  and  out  of 
the  liouse.  Johnny  Williams,  in  nothing 
much  but  a  pair  of  socks  and  a  set  smile, 
capered  about  the  room,  punching  the  air 
and  ducking  from  his  own  shadow  on  the 
wall.  His  springing,  twinkUng,  ever-moving 
feet  made  no  sound  on  the  thick  rag  carpet. 

He  jumped  this  way  and  that,  right  and 
left,  forward  and  backward,  dodged,  ducked, 
twirled,  and  twisted.  It  looked  like  an 
uncommonly  strenuous  form  of  aniusement ; 
but  after  twenty  minutes  of  it  he  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  breathing  as  quietly 
as  if  he  had  been  engaged  in  nothing  more 
active  than  knitting  or  playing  checkers, 
and  fell  to  patting  the  muscles  of  his  arms, 
legs,  and  chest  quickly  and  lightly  with  the 
palms  of  his  hands. 

This  done,  he  pulled  on  his  pyjamas  and 
rolled  into  bed.  A  minute  later  Mr. 
Creigton  entered  the  room  furtively.  His 
round  face  was  flushed.  He  brushed  a  few 
small  chips  and  fragments  of  bark  from  the 
soles  of  his  bare  feet  and  removed  a  bur 
from  one  leg  of  his  pyjamas. 

"  How  did  it  go,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  sailor 
from  the  bed. 

"  First  chop,"  replied  Creighton.    "  Easy." 
*  *  *  *  * 

Jim  Carson  appeared  at  Bill  Webster's 
place  at  ten  o'clock  sharp,  big  and  ready, 
and  self-assured  and  in  holiday  attire.  He 
found  the  family,  the  sportsman,  and  the 
sailor  awaiting  him. 

"  Where's  yer  strong  men  ? "  he  queried, 
grinning.  "Guess  they  wasn't  so  easy  to 
find  as  ye  reckoned  on." 

"  I'm  one  of  them,"  said  Creighton,  doffing 
his  coat  and   throwing  away  his  cigarette. 


"  What  will   it   be    first  ?      Grindstone   or 
chopping-block  ?  " 

Jim  laughed,  and,  of  course,  Bill  Webster 
and  Sam  and  the  old  lady  joined  in  the 
mirth.  And  Lucy  smiled  ;  but  her  smile 
did  not  seem  to  be  at  the  same  joke  that 
excited  the  mirth  of  the  others. 

The  fact  is,  Lucy  was  a  very  keen  observer 
when  she  chose  to  be.  She  had  happened 
to  look  from  her  window  the  night  before, 
and  in  the  vague  starshine  had  seen  Mr. 
Creighton,  in  his  beautiful  silk  pyjamas, 
disporting  himself  with  the  grindstone  in  a 
masterly  manner. 

She  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Creighton  was 
stronger  than  Jim,  and  would  give  that 
domineering  young  man  a  much-needed 
lesson.  Therefore  she  smiled.  She  felt 
sure,  too,  that  the  sportsman  was  as  gentle 
as  he  was  strong,  and  would  not  really  hurt 
her  friend. 

Jim  saw  the  girl's  smile,  and,  though  he 
did  not  quite  understand  it,  it  ruffled  his 
temper. 

"Come  on  with  the  grindstone,  ye  fat- 
backed  dude,"  he  said. 

"  After  you,"  said  Creighton  politely. 

So  the  strong  man  of  Little  Ox  Bow 
hurled  the  stone.  Sam  and  his  father 
measured  the  throw,  and  Sam  brought  back 
the  stone. 

"That  was  a  dandy,"  said  Sam — "the 
farthest  ye  ever  hove  it,  Jim." 

Then  Creighton  braced  his  feet  and  lifted 
the  stone  by  its  iron  handle.  He  began  to 
swing  it  slowly,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Websters  and  Jim  Carson  realised  the 
width  and  depth  of  those  weary  -  looking 
shoulders.  The  great  stone  hurtled  through 
the  sunshine  and  came  to  earth  in  the  forest 
loam  beyond  the  chipyard. 

"  Jumpin'  Jehoshaphat  !  "  exclaimed  old 
Bill  Webster,  after  half  a  minute  of  stunned 
silence. 

"  So  yer  the  strongest  man  in  the  world, 
are  ye  ?  "  said  Jim,  in  a  dazed  voice. 

"No,"  replied  Creighton.  "But  I  was 
the  strongest  man  on  the  China  Station 
two  years  ago — by  a  narrow  margin.  There 
were  three  ships  on  the  station  at  the  time 
— an  American  battleship  and  two  British 
cruisers.     Won't  you  try  another  throw  ?  " 

Jim  shook  his  head.  "Now,  if  ye  kin 
lick  me  with  yer  fists,  ye'U  hev  done  what  ye 
said  ye'd  do,"  he  mumbled.     "  Come  on  1 " 

But  Creighton  put  on  his  coat. 

"  That's  Williams's  job,"  he  said,  glancing 
at  the  watch  on  his  big  wrist.  "Two- 
minute  rounds.     No  fouling,  mind  you." 
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Johnny,  in  a  very  thin  undershirt  and 
flannel  trousers,  appeared  in  front  of  the 
giant.     Jim  stared. 

"  Ketch  that  little  feller  an'  shut  him  up ! " 
cried  Bill  Webster. 

"  Would  you  hit  a  man  half  yer  size,  Jim 
Carson  ? "  cried  Lucy.  "  Let  him  be,  I  tell 
you  !     Fight  with  Mr.  Creighton  !  " 

"I  guess  he'll  hev  to  take  his  medicine, 
hang  him  !  "  said  Jim. 

"  Sit  down  and  keep  quiet,  Miss  Lucy  !  " 
cried  the  sportsman.  "This  lad  is  not  so 
small  as  you  seem  to  think.  Now,  then, 
lads,  go  at  it !  " 

To  judge  from  what  happened  in  the  next 
half-minute,  fighting  aboard  English  and 
American  warships  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  fighting  on  the  banks  of  Little  Ox  Bow. 
The  strongest  man  in  the  world  lay  flat  on  his 
long,  broad  back,  unconscious.  Johnny  turned 
to  the  girl,  who  sat  white  and  motionless. 

"  It's  all  right,  Lucy,"  he  cried  cheerfully. 
"  The  big  slob  didn't  hurt  me.  He  didn't 
touch  me.  Now  you  can  marry  whoever 
you  wiant  to." 

The  girl  sprang  to  her  feet  and  rushed 
forward.     Johnny  opened  his  arras  for  her. 


She  hit  him  furiously  in  the  face  and  set 
him  staggering.  She  fell  on  her  knees 
beside  Jim  Carson. 

"  Oh,  you  beast !  "  she  cried.  "  You  wicked 
beast !     You  have  killed  him  !  " 

"Bless  my  soul  !  "  whispered  the  sailor — 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

"  Pour  some  w^ater  over  his  head,  Miss 
Lucy,  and  he'll  be  as  good  as  he  ever  was — 
which  isn't  saying  much,"  remarked  Mr. 
Creighton  gently. 

"  Go  away  !  I  hate  you  !  I  hate  both 
•  of  you  !  "  cried  Lucy.  "  Jim  could  have 
beaten  both  of  you  if  he'd  really  tried. 
Why  did  you  come  here  and  make  trouble 
between  us  with  your  wicked,  cheating, 
sailor-man  tricks  ?  " 

Mr.  Creighton  decided  to  go  out  of  the 
w^oods  with  Johnny.  Both  men  yearned 
for  a  breath  of  sea  air.  While  they  were 
packing  their  things  for  the  down-river 
voyage,  Mr.  Creighton  said :  "  I  must  admit, 
Williams,  that  I  don't  know  much  about 
women." 

"Same  here,  sir,"  said  Johnny.  And 
then  :  "  Well,  sir,  we  trimmed  the  strongest 
man  in  the  world,  anyhow." 


A   PICTURE. 


A  FTER  rain,  when  it  clears  on  a  lonely  shore, 
^^    And  slow  waves  ripple  a  soft  refrain, 
When  blue  hills  appear  more  fair  than  before, 

After  rain. 

Even  such  is  the  picture  to  ease  the  pain 

Of  a  heart  with  long  yearning  and  fret  made  sore. 
Weary  with  cares  that  encumber  and  chain. 

The  mind  will  go  back  to  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
That  vision  of  light  on  a  far  free  main : 
Refreshed  as  a  bird  that  rejoices  once  more 

After  rain. 
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THE  SOFT  SPOT 

By  B.  PAUL   NEUMAN 

Illustrated  by  Clare  Collas 


lEOPLB  who  know 
Welgood  slightly 
say,  "A  successful 
man."  Those  who 
know  him  a  little 
better  add,  "But 
as  hard  as  nails." 
His  few  intimates 
roiwid  off  the 
verdict  with  a 
mysterious  "You'd 
be  astonished  if  you  really  knew." 

They  are  right,  all  of  them.  Welgood's 
Peptonised  Candies,  the  Sweets  that  Digest 
Themselves,  have  built  him  a  big  house  on 
the  river,  and  a  big  fortune  witff  which  to 
keep  it  up.  Perhaps  his  personal  qualities 
have  done  more  than  the  candies.  He  is 
a  first-class  business  man,  strong-willed, 
brimming  over  with  self-confidence,  rigidly 
just  in  his  deahngs,  coldly  and  inexorably 
severe  on  moral  failures,  patient  and  accurate 
in  details,  and  yet  with  a  distinct  touch  of 
imagination — more  than  a  touch,  perhaps. 

This  big,  strong,  stern,  prosperous  man 
has  one  soft  spot,  and  to  the  very  few  who 
know  of  its  existence  it  seems  a  freak  of 
Nature,  an  amiable  monstrosity. 

Twenty  years  ago,  there  or  thereabouts, 
he  lost  his  only  child,  a  delicate  little  boy 
of  four.  The  blow  nearly  killed  his  young 
wife,  and  he  himself  quivered  under  it.  But 
his  business  affairs,  then  on  a  very  small 
scale,  were  in  a  critical  state.  He  called  up 
all  his  reserves  of  energy  and  resolution, 
and,  though  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
his  sorrow,  refused  to  let  it  paralyse  his 
activities.  As  time  went  on,  his  character 
seemed  to  develop  naturally.  His  intellectual 
powers  matured,  his  judgment  ripened,  his 
self-control  became  more  nearly  perfect. 
Only  that  one  feature  in  his  character  which 
was  indicated  by  the  soft  spot  showed  no  sign 
of  growth  or  development.  It  might  have 
been  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  little  dead  son-. 
His  wife  recovered  completely.     She 


now  a  comely  matron,  surrounded  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  with  any  number  of  interests 
— social,  literary,  artistic,  philanthropic, 
religious.  In  most  of  these  Welgood  himself 
shares,  or  appears  to  share.  But  it  is  only 
when  he  is  away  from  home  that  he  seems 
really  at  home  ;  it  is  only  in  his  office  that 
he  really  lets  himself  go. 

I  met  him  for  the  first  time  at  one  of  his 
wife's  musical  evenings,  and  I  thought  him 
as  unattractive  a  man  as  I  had  ever  seen. 
He  stood  alone,  looking  absolutely  self- 
absorbed  and  terribly  bored  by  his 
surroundings.  In  one  of  the  conversation 
intervals  a  young  mother  quoted  a  smart 
saying  of  her  little  girl.  Someone  else 
immediately  capped  it,  and  then  we  all  set 
to  work,  and  I  supplied  some  genuine 
examples  of  infant  school  humour.  They 
were  received,  of  course,  with  obvious 
scepticism,  and  I  had  to  explain  that  I  had 
heard  them  with  my  own  ears  when,  as  a 
manager,  I  went  the  round  of  the  school. 

"  And  how  old  were  the  children  ? " 
Mrs.  Welgood  asked. 

"Oh,  somewhere  about  five,  or  a  little 
under,"  I  answered. 

Later  in  the  evening  Welgood  came  to 
me  and  entered  into  conversation.  The 
change  in  his  manner  was  almost  bewildering. 
He  was  bright,  and  animated,  and  quite 
cordial.  He  asked  a  number  of  questions 
about  my  work,  and  ended  by  pressing  me 
to  come  and  have  lunch  with  him  in  the 
City. 

"  It's  good  for  both  of  us  to  run  out  of 
the  groove  sometimes,"  he  said.  "  Let's  fix 
a  day  and  settle  it." 

The  friendship  thus  begun  has  run  a 
strange  but  unbroken  course  ever  since — 
strange,  because  the  springs  that  fed  it  have 
always  seemed  so  remote  and  scanty.  Once 
or  twice  a  year  we  have  met  and  had  some 
sort  of  meal  together.  On  these  occasions 
we  have  talked  politics  or  books  or  business 
— he  is  really  interesting  when  he  gets  to 
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that.  He  has  been  very  good  in  finding  or 
making  openings  for  boys  and  young  men 
in  whom  I  am  interested,  and  these  cases 
have  drawn  us  nearer.  And  once,  after  we 
had  known  each  other  for  some  years,  he  let 
me  see  the  soft  spot. 

I  had  called  at  his  office 
with  a  view  to  lunch  at  the 
Dinner  Club.  While  he  was 
putting  on  his  coat,  I  drew 


"  How  beautiful ! "  he  said  softly,  his 
voice  changed  in  a  moment  to  a  tone  I  had 
never  heard  before.  The  last  two  were 
groups  of  small  children.  He  was  gazing  at 
them  With  eager  intentness. 

"  Beautiful  1  '*  he  exclaimed  ao^ain.   "  That 


He  unlocked  a  drawer  and 
took  out  a  silver  case." 


"^^A 


out  some  photographs  I  had  been  taking 
and  showed  them  to  him. 

"  My  new  hobby,"  I  said.  "  What  do  you 
think  of  them  ?  " 

"Very  creditable  indeed,"  he  answered, 
with  polite  indifference,  glancing  at  some 
landscapes,  a  couple  of  churches,  a  cat,  and 
a  cockatoo.  Then  he  uttered  a  sudden 
exclamation  and  sat  down. 


one" — he  pointed  to 
a  small  boy  with  curly 
hair — "  reminds  me  so 

of Look     here, 

I've  never  shown  you 
this,  have  I  ?  " 

He  unlocked  a 
drawer  and  took  out 
a  silver  case,  which  he  opened. 
Inside  were  two  portraits— one  of 
himself,  the  other  a'  beautifully 
painted  miniature  of  a  child. 
"That  is  my  little  Arthur,"  he  said. 
"We  lost  him  twenty  years  ago— it  seems 
incredible.  There's  not  a  day  passes  but 
something  reminds  me  of  him.  They  talk 
about  death,  but  he's  just  as  much  alive  to 
me  as  he  aver  was.  Not  a  morning  comes, 
or  a  night  goes,  without  my  seeing  him. 
There's  not  a  hair  changed.  And  every  time 
I  get  a  chance  of  doing  something  for  a 
child  like  that,  I  feel  I'm  doing  it  to  him. 
Remember—won't  you  ?— if  you  ever  hear 
of  a  father  or  mother  with  a  boy  that  age, 
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and  they  are  in  trouble,  let  me  know,  and  I 
shall  be  more  grateful  than  I  can  tell  you. 
It's  the  one  chance  I  get  of  giving  anything 
to  my  boy." 

He  put  away  the  likeness,  locked  the 
drawer,  and  stood  up. 

"  We'll  go  now,"  he  said.  "  They  call  me 
a  hard  man,  and  so  I  am — I'm  not  ashamed 
of  it.  I'm  more  ashamed  of  what  I've  let 
you  see,  but  I  can't  help  myself.  Don't 
forget  what  I've  said." 

As  time  went  on,  I  found  that  he  meant 
what  he  said.  A  couple  of  years,  I  dare  say, 
after  our  conversation,  a  case  came  under 
my  notice  in  which,  by  the  sudden  death  of 
her  husband,  a  young  woman  was  left  in 
sore  need,  with  a  boy  of  five  and  two 
younger  children  to  provide  for.  I  wrote  to 
Welgood,  and  the  very  next  night  he  called 
at  the  tenement  house.  By  the  money  he 
lavished,  and  still  more  by  the  trouble  he 
took,  and  by  the  gratitude  he  showed  me,  I 
recognised  that  he  had  under — rather  than 
over — stated  his  feelings. 

In  other  respects  he  seemed  to  me  to 
harden.  His  manner  grew  colder  and  more 
incisive,  his  tone  more  cynical.  The  stories 
he  sometimes  told  me  about  his  oifice 
management  made  my  blood  boil.  "I  pay 
the  best  price  for  my  machines,"  he  said. 
"  If  the  work  isn't  the  best,  out  they  go  to 
the  scrap  heap.  ^  That's  business."  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  memory  of  that  soft 
spot,  I  would  never  have  seen  the  man 
again. 

One  day  last  week  I  got  a  letter  from  him. 
"  Can  you  come  and  see  me  to-morrow  ?  "  it 
ran.  "  It's  on  disagreeable  business — about 
Erridge.     Make  it  lunch-time,  if  you  can." 

I  remembered  Erridge  very  well.  He 
was  one  of  those  promising  boys ^w  who 
somehow  fail  to  justify  their  promise. 
After  leaving  school,  he  had  made  two  or 
three  false  starts,  and,  when  he  was  about 
eighteen,  Welgood  had  taken  him.  At  first 
he  had  given  great  satisfaction  ;  then  the 
reports  had  been  a  good  deal  less  glowing. 
For  the  last  five  or  six  years  I  had  heard 
nothing,  and  had  been  glad  to  assume  that 
no  news  was  good  news.  Now  my  heart 
misgave  me. 

I  was  shown  into  Wclgood's  private  room 
at  once.  He  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
fireplace,  his  face  more  grim  and  hard-set,  I 
thought,  than  ever.  It  changed  for  the 
moment  as  he  held  out  his  hand  with  a  smile 
of  welcome,  but  the  smile  died  away  as  he 
pointed  to  some  books  and  papers  on  the 
tables. 


^'  Your  friend  Erridge's  dossier''  he  said. 

"  What  has  he  been  up  to  ?  "  I  asked. 

"The  old  thing — putting  his  hand  into 
my  pocket.  He's  been  at  our  Brighton 
place  for  some  time,  and  some  funny  things 
have  happened.  So  I  laid  a  trap,  and  the 
silly  fool  walked  straight  into  it.  He  started 
running  off,  and  then  saw  there  was  no 
chance^  and  came  back  to  try  the  penitent 
thief  dodge.  I  was  just  going  to  send  this 
to  Scotland  Yard." 

As  he  spoke  he  took  a  photograph  of  the 
young  man  from  the  table. 

"  One  of  my  precautions,"  he  said.  "  I've 
found  it'useful  before." 

Half  mechanically  I  turned  it  over.  On 
the  back  was  an  indorsement,  "  Feb.  8, 
1889,"  evidently  Erridge's  birthday,  and 
some  other  particulars,  all  beautifully  neat. 

''  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Prosecute,  of  course,"  he  answered.  "I 
suppose  you  think  that  dreadful,  eh  ?  " 

"My  tastes  don't  run  that  way,"  I  said 
shortly. 

"  Mine  do,  then.  No  man  robs  me  with 
impunity.  It's  a  question  of  ^  principle, 
though,  not  taste  or  feeling.  In  business 
there's  no  room  for  feeling." 

If  he  hadn't  repeated  the  word,  I  should 
never  have  ventured. 

"  Did  you  see  your  boy  this  morning  ?  "  I 
asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

Instantly  his  face  changed,  and  his  voice. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  My  boy  ?  Arthur, 
do  you  mean  ?     Of  course  I  did." 

"  How  old  is  he  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Five,"  he  answered.  "At  least,  he 
would  have  been  five  in  February." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  you  lost  sight  of  him  long 
ago.     This  is  his  age." 

I  showed  him  the  date  on  the  back  of  the 
photograph.  He  took  it  and  turned  it  over 
again.  Then  he  looked  up  at  me  with 
startled  eyes. 

"  Good  Heavens,"  he  exclaimed,  "  he's 
my  boy's,  age !  My  boy  is  his  age. 
I  forgot  that  he  was  growing  all  the 
time." 

He  unlocked  the  drawer  and  took  out  the 
silver  case.  He  removed  his  own  portrait 
and  put  Erridge's  in  its  place. 

"There,"  he  said,  face  and  voice  still 
changed,  "  you  needn't  worry  now.  Erridge 
is  safe  enough— and  all  the  Erridges, 
I  suppose." 

As  he  spoke,  he  gathered  up  the  papers, 
shook  them  neatly  together,  tore  them 
across,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire. 


GETTING  DRESSED 

By  ETHEL   TURNER 

Illustrated  by  Harold  Copping 

The  common  sin  of  babyhood  objecting  to  be  dressed 
If  )'ou  leave  it  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest. 
For  anything  you  know  may  represent,  if  you're  aliv^e, 
A  burglary  or  murder  at  the  age  of  thirtj^-fivc. 

— Gilbert. 


HE  sunshiny  place 
was  in  all  the 
customary  chaos  of 
the  hour. 

The  chintz  box 
had  disgorged  its 
contents,  and  the 
thirteen  dolls  sat 
about  the  lower 
bunk,  quite  ready 
for  the  day's  fray. 
Dee,  three-year-old  edition  of  her  elder 
brother  Ian,  but  rounder,  chubbier — Dee  with 
the  imp  in  her  eyes  existent,  but  more  often, 
as  became  her  tenderer  years,  subordinated 
by  the  angel,  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  bunk, 
eating  the  morning  biscuit  that  kept  her 
body  and  soul  together  until  breakfast-time. 
She  had  had  her  chill  winter's  bath,  as  her 
reddened  cheeks  testified,  and  her  soft,  dark 
hair  was  still  bunched  tightly  up  from  it. 
She  had  reached  the  petticoat  stage  of  her 
toilet,  and  had  one  sock  and  one  shoe  on, 
when  the  pangs  of  appetite  had  set  in  and 
caused  an  interlude.  So  she  sat  on  the  edge 
of  her  bunk  now  and  munched  silently,  the 
half -bald  Teddy  bear — Boodle  yclept — with 
biscuit  crumbs  also  on  his  mouth,  seated 
beside  her.  Together  they  absorbed  and. 
enjoyed  in  silence  the  doings  of  the  father 
and  the  mother  and  I^n. 

Mrs.  Daunt  was  clad  in  a  kimono  of  ex- 
quisite rose-pink  silk  ;  she  had  been  simply 
compelled  to  buy  it  to  match  the  eiderdown. 
No  one  with  rich  masses  of  crinkly  dark 
brown  hair  could  have  risen  up  from  beneath 
that  eiderdown  of  rose-pink  and  put  on  any 
old  Japanese  kimono  for  the  brushing  and 
combing  process  of  those  masses. 

She  sat  on  the  step  now  between  bedroom 
and  sunny  balcony,  brushing  vigorously,  and 
the  gleam  of  the  rose-pink  and  the  glint  of 


sun  enmeshed  in  the  dark  curtain  of  hair 
made  Dee's  biscuit  taste  better  and  forced 
Ian  to  w^histle. 

She  was  a  tall  young  woman,  this  Mrs. 
Daunt,  as  slender  at  thirty  as  she  had  been 
ten  years  before,  when  the  Doctor  bore  her 
'  ofp  almost  by  force,  so  unwilling  were  the 
detaining  hands,  from  a  home  of  wealth  and 
spaciousness  to  this  crowded  suburban-  street 
and  the  narrow  house  that  rose  therein,  two 
and  two  and  two  and  two. 

When  her  eyes  smiled  mischievously  at 
you  from  between  the  black  curl  of  their 
lashes,  you  thought  you  knew  from  where 
the  children  derived  those  disturbing 
expressions  of  theirs. 

Dr.  Daunt  was  still  in  his  towelling 
dressing-gown  of  brown  and  white  stripe, 
that  made  him  look  akin  to  the  familiar 
zebra  in  the  picture  book,  and  to  the  friendly 
verandah  roofs  of  the  shops  opposite.  He, 
too,  was  beyond  the  average  height,  and  had 
the  same  warm,  dark  colouring  as  his  wife— 
her  sister  used  to  say  they  had  chosen 
each  other  to  match,  both  being  of  artistic 
inclination — like  hers,  his  eyes  were  dark  ; 
like  her,  he  had  a  dark,  vigorous  growth  of 
hair,  but  his  was  cropped  down  till  it  felt 
more  than  a  little  like  the  blacking-brush  to 
Dee's  tenderly  exploring  fingers. 

He  was  hastily  polishing  up  his  boots. 

"  Dad,"  said  Ian,  in  his  challenging  voice, 
"  Mr.  Middleton  doesn't  clean  his  own  boots." 

"That's  no  concern  of  mine,  my  son," 
answered  the  Doctor.  "  I  hope  you  didn't 
find  it  necessary  to  tell  him  you  considered 
he  was  committing  a  crime  by  not  blacking 
them." 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  said  Ian  stoutly.  "  I  told 
him  you  thought  women  oughtn't  to  clean 
men's  boots,  an',  if  you  haven't  got  a  man- 
servant, you've  just  got  to  do  it  yourself. 
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Well,  thej  haven't.  There's  only  Bella  and 
Jane  to  do  their  work,  and  both  of  them  are 
women." 

"  Oh,  my  son  Ian,  Ian,  my  son  !  "  groaned 
the  Doctor. 

"  You  did  say  it,  dad,"  Ian  said  indig- 
nantly ;  "  I'm  not  making  up.  When  I 
asked  you  why  you  made  yourself  so  dirty, 
that's  what  you  said." 

"  But  I  didn't  tell  you  to  go  and  repeat  it 
to  other  people,  you  young  prig  !  "  stormed 
his  father. 

"  You  didn't  tell  me  not  to,"  maintained 
Ian  stubbornly. 

''I'm  always  telling  you  not  to  talk  in 
other  people's  houses  about  the  things  that 
go  on  here— isn't  that  so  ?  "  said  his  father. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ian,  his  lip  quivering  at  the 
wrath  in  his  father's  tone. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  it,  then  ?  " 
demanded  the  Doctor. 

Things  struggled  to  express  themselves  in 
the  boy's  mind,  things  like,  "  Con's  father, 
being  Con's  father,  ought  to  do  everything 
just  right,  too,  and  if  you,  my  father,  think 
it  is  just  right  to  black  your  own  boots, 
however  dirty  you  get,  then  it  is  right,  and 
Con's  father's  got  to  be  shown  it  is  right." 
However,  the  sentiments  would  not  arrange 
themselves  in  words. 

"  I — don't  know,"  was  all  he  said,  and  his 
voice  sounded  sulky. 

"  I  say,  Dinky,"  said  the  Doctor,  turning 

vexed   eyes   on   his  wife's   curtained   head, 

"can't    you    stop    this    young    reprobate's 

mouth  ?     This  won't  do,  you  know — it  won't 

•  do  at  any  price." 

"Lots  of  things  I  don't  tell  a  word  of, 
dad,"  said  Ian,  his  lip  quivering  more  than 
ever,  and  simply  forced  into  a  position  of 
defence. 

"  What  sort  of  things,  eh  ?  Things  that 
wouldn't  matter  twopence  if  you  did,  I 
suppose,"  said  his  father. 

"  No,"  said  Ian,  "  other  things.  Not  even 
to  Con."  A  wave  of  exceeding  admiration 
for  his  own  stern  repression  washed  over  him 
and  made  his  lip  quiver  more  than  ever. 

His  father  searched  his  face. 
' "  What  sort  of   other  things,  eh  ?     Out 
with  it,  my  man." 

"When  you  say  wicked  words,"  said  the 
little  boy,  now  fairly  sobbing,  "  I  never  tell — 
never." 

"  Dinky,"  said  the  Doctor  weakly,  "  I 
think  I'll  go  to  my  bath.  Some  things  are 
too  much  for  me." 

The  curtain  of  dark  hair  shook  a  little  ; 
an  eye  gleamed  through  it. 


"  You're  a  good  little  chap,  old  son,"  said 
the  Doctor,  his  voice  under  control  again. 
"  Yes,  we've  always  got  to  make  the  best  of 
our  own,  haven't  we  ?  But  I  respect  Mr. 
Middleton  very  much,  and  he,  doubtless,  has 
as  good  reasons  for  not  cleaning  his  own 
boots  as  I  have  for  cleaning  mine.  Anyway, 
he  doesn't  want  a  small  boy  to  teach  him  his 
duty.  What  would  you  think  if  Con  came 
along  and  told  me  what  I  had  to  do  ?  " 

"He'd  better  try  it,"  said  Ian,  the  imp  at 
once  struggling  through  his  tears. 

"Well,  I'll  be  late.  Dinky,  I  say,  how 
can  a  man  get  dressed  in  time  with  this  sort 
of  thing  going  on  ?  "  The  Doctor  dropped 
the  blacking-brush  and  plunged  into  his 
bedroom.  "  Where's  my  shaving  water  ? 
Can't  you  make  that  woman  Daisy  under- 
stand I  must  and  will  have  my  shaving 
water  by  half -past  seven  ?  Gertrude  always 
did.     Oh,  confound  !  " 

Ian  gave  him  a  look  of  most  brotherly  love 
and  understanding. 

"Go  and  have  your  bath,  you  young 
beggar,"  said  his  father,  pulled  up  short 
again.  But  Ian  stood  on  his  hands  a  full 
minute  or  two  first  and  balanced  his  pink-clad 
legs  in  the  air—a  surcharge  of  emotion  before 
breakfast  is  a  thing  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon 
as  possible. 

"  What  hands  !  "  cried  his  mother,  seeing 
them  spread  on  the  linoleum  in  front  of  her. 
"What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing, 
boy?" 

"Oh,  just  messing  about,"  he  said,  and 
craftily  restored  himself  to  the  vertical,  where 
hands  were  not  so  noticeable. 

"  But  what  with  ?  "  demanded  his  mother, 
the  innocent  expression  he  assumed  instantly 
rousing  suspicion  in  her. 

"  Oh,  Dinky,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  "  shouted 

her  husband.     "  Do  you  know  it's  twenty  to 

eight  ?     Let  him  go  to  his  bath,  or  he'll  be 

in  when  I  w^ant  it.     Clear  out  of  this  at 

,  once,  you  little  beggar." 

"  Yes,  dad,"  said  Ian  affectionately — "  I'm 
going  this  minute,  dad."  He  departed  in 
promptest  obedience. 

The  Doctor  shaved,  he  had  his  bath,  he 
lost  his  collar-stud — and  found  it,  with  the 
united  strength  of  the  family — and  was  on 
the  eve  of  plunging  downstairs  to  breakfast, 
when  he  heard  a  sort  of  triangular  duel  going 
on  on  the  balcony  between  his  wife  and  his 
two  children. 

Mrs.  Daunt's  hair  was  up ;  the  rose-pink 
kimono  had  given  place  to  a  white  blouse 
and  the  serge  skirt  that  better  befitted  the 
active-moving   mistress  of  a  narrow  house. 


'  When  you  say  wicked  words,'  said  the  little  boy  .  .  .  '  1  never  tell—never.' 
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Ian  was  dressed  in  grey  suit,  grey  stockings 
turned  down  wntli  red,  and  an  Allies'  tie. 
Dee's  hair  hung,  brushed  and  shining,  to 
her  waist ;  both  her  socks  were  on,  both  her 
shoes.  But  she  was  still  in  her  petticoat,  and 
the  casus  belli  was  a  clean  blue  frock  that 
she  had  deliberately  trampled  on. 

"  Hate  blue  f  ocks,"  she  announced. 
"  Want  pink." 

"  But  you  have  no  pink,  darling,"  urged 
the  mother.  "  Come,  don't  136  naughty.  We 
shall  be  late  for  breakfast.  Quick,  let  me 
button  the  blue  one." 

"  Hate  blue  f'ocks,"  repeated  Dee,  and 
stamped. 

*'  Oh,  Dee,  how  can  you  be  so  tiresome  ? 
Listen,  there's  daddie  ready  to  go  down. 
Now,  quick  !  Do  you  hear  me  ?  "  Mrs.  Daunt 
picked  up  the  offending  garment  and  tried 
to  slip  it  over  the  child's  head. 

But  Dee  spoiled  the  manoeuvre  by  sitting 
suddenly  down  on  the  ground  and  moving 
her  shoulders  rapidly  about. 

"  Oh,  Dee,  to  be  naughty  like  this,  and 
before  breakfast ! "  cried  Mrs.  Daunt 
helplessly. 

Ian  came  to  the  rescue  ;  he,  too,  knew 
how  long  a  fit  of  Dee's  obstinacy  could  last. 

"  Hi,  you  little  silly,"  he  said,  "  scrambled 
eggs  and  honey  downstairs  !  Have  it  on, 
quick." 

"  Pink  f 'ock,"  said  Dee,  looking  at  him 
steadily. 

"  Dee,  we  shall  go  down  and  leave  you, 
in  a  minute,  all  by  yourself,"  threatened  her 
mother. 

Dee  heaved  one  shoulder,  opened  her 
mouth,  screwed  up  her  eyes. 

"  There,  there  1  Well,  we  won't  if  you'll 
be  good  and  have  your  frock  on,"  said  her 
mother  desperately. 

She  knew  she  w^ould  not  be  handling  the 
matter  as  a  real  disciplinarian  should,  but 
then  she  did  so  love  her  husband  to  have  his 
breakfast  and  his  start  for  the  day  quite  free 
from  any  of  these  tiresome,  unaccountable 
contests  which  from  time  to  time  arose 
between  hei"self  and  her  really  sweet  and 
generally  tractable  daughter. 

"  Oh,  don't  begin  to  cry.  Dee  ! "  she 
implored.     "  Listen,  daddie's  going  down." 


Dee  looked  through  her  eyelashes  a  second  ; 
she,  too,  knew  that  it  was  peace  at  any  price 
while  her  father  was  about,  and  her  price  wag 
a  pink  frock. 

"  Pink  f 'ock,"  she  said  relentlessly, 
beginning  to  squeeze  her  eyes  up  again. 

"  Hi,  hi,  you  little  donkey  !  Hi,  I'm  going 
down  to  eat  your  breakfast !''  said  Ian,  taking 
a  threatening  step  towards  the  door. 

Dee  emitted  a  gentle  roar. 

But  now  her  father  was  upon  the  scene. 

"  What's  all  this  ? "  he  said,  looking  at 
the  three. 

Dee  decided  to  suppress  her  sobs. 

"  She  doesn't  seem  to  want  her  blue  frock 
on,  that's  all,"  said  Mis.  Daunt,  and  quite 
half  excusingly. 

"  Dee  ! "  said  her  father,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise. 

"  Pink  f 'ock,"  said  Dee,  but  in  a  weakening 
tone. 

"  Why  do  you  want  a  pink  frock  ?  "  he 
asked. 

How  could  three  years  old  explain  the 
fact  that  her  eyes  were  still  so  ravished  by 
the  utter  beauty  of  her  mother's  rose-pink 
kimono  that  all  other  colours  seemed 
suddenly  too  hateful  to  be  w^orn  ?  •  She 
merely  said  again,  and  this  time  with 
heaving  breast  and  streaming  eyes  :  "  Pink 
f'ock,  daddie." 

"  Dee,"  said  her  father  gravely,  "  did 
mother  tell  you  to  put  on  this  blue  frock  ?  " 

Dee  clung  convulsively  to  one  of  his  legs. 

*'  Put  it  on,  dear." 

"  Well,  daddie  button  it,  not  muvvie," 
bargained  the  child,  suddenly  shifting  her 
ground. 

He  buttoned  it  patiently,  and  she  looked 
through  hei-  eyelashes  again  at  her  mother. 

"Now  kiss  mother,"  he  ordered,  "and 
say  you  are  sorry." 

"  Solly,"  said  Dee,  and  held  up  a  wet  but 
perfectly  cheerful  face  to  her  mother,  who,  she 
knew  quite  well,  was  beaten  in  this  conflict. 

She  went  downstairs  in  her  father's  arms. 
"  You  don't  half  know  how  to  deal  with 
the  little  beggars.  Dinky,"  he  said  in  French, 
as  he  went.  5 

Mrs.  Daunt  laughed  ;  there  was  really 
nothing  else  left  for  her  to  do. 


THE  EGG 

By  C.   M.   MATHESON 

Illustrated    by  Fred   Pegram 


T  was  raining  softly, 
mistily,  as  it  had 
rained  for  days. 
The  fields  were 
very  rnuddy,  and 
the  leafless  trees 
dripped.  The 
November  after- 
noon was  already 
closing  in  when  a 
girl  in  a  tweed 
suit,  her  collar  turned  up,  her  skirt  very 
short,  her  heavy  boots  and  leggings  laden  with 
soil,  her  hat — a  pliable  grey  felt  with  a  green 
band  affd  a  tuft  of  feathers — covered  with 
little  beads  of  rain,  climbed  the  stile  between 
the  rickyard  and  the  fields,  and  so  passed 
out  of  sight  in  the  clinging  mist,  carrying 
with  her  a  slender  stick  and  a  deep  basket 
containing  corn. 

Below  the  hedge,  by  the  gate,  and  the 
stile,  was  a  ditch  through  which  a  swollen 
stream  of  water  ran  ;  there  were  sturdy  trees 
along  the  banks.  Close  to  the  hedge,  hidden 
from  sight  by  the  mossy  trunk  of  a  tree,  a 
man  crouched  and  watched  the  girl  pass. 
Then,  when  he  could  no  longer  hear  even 
the  soft,  clinging  sound  of  her  boots  in  the 
mud,  he  came  cautiously  from  his  hiding- 
place,  stepped  over  the  stream,  and  sought  a 
fresh  refuge  under  the  ricks,  which,  since  the 
sheaves  had  been  threshed,  were  of  straw. 
They  were  built  each  on  a  platform  of  rough 
poles  laid  across  a  framework  and  elevated 
some  two  feet  above  the  ground.  He  crept 
in  until  he  reached  the  further  side,  where  a 
great  heap  of  straw,  torn  down  when  bedding 
had  been  taken  for  the  cattle,  effectually 
screened  him  from  the  yard.  It  was  warm, 
too,  and  dry.  He  lay  close  against  it,  quite 
silent,  quite  still,  a  darker  shadow  in  the 
shadowy  space  under  the  rick. 

Meanwhile,  the  girl  who  had  gone  into 
the  mist  which  hung  over  the  fields  went 
blithely  on  her  way,  and  presently  hummed 
a .  little  under  her    breath,   the  while  she 


avoided  the  worst  of  the  mud  which  clogged 
her  steps,  and  so  came  to  the  first  sight  of 
a  black  fowl-house  at  the  further  end  of  the 
field. 

Almost  before  it  loomed  into  view,  a  host 
of  poultry  sped  towards  her  and  flocked 
about  her  with  much  clucking  and  noise. 
She  called  to  them  as  she  walked,  and, 
having  reached  the  customary  feeding- 
ground,  stopped  and  scattered  the  grain  in 
nandfuls,  pausing  for  the  belated  ones  to 
hurry  from  the  house,  and  then  counting  the 
assembly  with  an  experienced  eye. 

"  Thirty,  thirty-one,  thirty-two.  .  .  .  forty, 
forty-five,  forty-ei^ht.  .  .  .  Should  be  three 
more.  Nine  turkeys.  That  Spangles  is  the 
greediest  of  all.  I'm  going  to  stand  no 
nonsense  from  her  to-day.  Here,  then,  you 
little  white  one,  come  and  eat  by  my  feet, 
where  she  dare  not  peck  you.  Yes,  that's 
all.  .  .  .  How  slim  they  are  when  they're  wet ! 
And  even  turkey  pere  is  dejected." 

Turkey  ^ere  did  not  address  himself  to  his 
food— apparently  he  never  did.  He  fussed 
up  and  down  between  the  girl  and  the 
hungry  fowls,  and,  when  she  went  to  the 
house,  he  followed  her,  making  queer  little 
runs  at  her  feet,  but  never  attempting  to 
touch  them.  His  mistress  had  long  since 
ceased  to  wonder  what  he  imagined  he  was 
doing.  She  unlocked  the  house  and  possessed 
herself  of  those  eggs  which  had  been 
orthodoxly  laid  in  the  nest-boxes,  and, 
having  relocked  the  door,  proceeded  to  search 
for  those  that  had  been  laid  astray.  She 
found  only  two,  and  with  seven  eggs  in  her 
basket  went  back  to  the  fowls. 

"You  don't  give  much  return  for  your 
food  just  now,"  she  said.  "  I  guess  it  w^ould 
be  better  if  you  were  shut  up  in  runs.  And 
w^hy  you  don't  use  the  nest-boxes  I  can't 
think.  They're  warm  and  dry,  yet  you  go 
and  find  a  place  for  yourself  in  a  muddy 
hedge  or  a  soaking  ditch.  That's  quite 
enough  for  to-day.  Spangles.  Tell  'em  to 
fall  in,  turkey  ^^r^." 
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She  attempted  to  get  the  nine  turkeys 
together  through  the  other  fowls,  and,  after 
several  fruitless  efforts,  she  succeeded  in  this, 
and  proceeded  to  drive  them  across  the  field. 
None  of  the  turkeys  appreciated  the  move- 
ment, and  the  big  cock  was  voluble.  The 
girl  swished  the  slender  stick  behind  their 
tails  and  so  drove  them  across  the  field 
towards  the  stile.  Then  Spangles,  with  out- 
spread neck,  feet  spurning  the  ground,  and  a 
crescendo  of  gobbles,  turned  and  fled  back 
to  the  fowls,  which  were  still  feeding.  The 
girl  uttered  a  little  sound  of  annoyance,  but, 
keeping  the  others  together,  drove  them  on, 
while  turkey  pere  still  fussed  in  their  rear. 
Another  bird  broke  back  and  rejoined 
Spangles  ;  the  girl  swished  the  remaining 
seven  across  the  field. 

The  turkeys,  hating  mud  and  cold  water, 
made  a  detour  to  avoid  the  worst  of  it  about 
the  gateway,  and  so  came  in  a  straggling 
line  to  the  gate  and  the  stile.  After  various 
false  starts  they  flew  over  into  the  rickyard, 
one  by  one,  and  the  girl  placed  her  basket 
on  the  further  side  and  vaulted  the  stile  like 
a  boy.  She  took  up  the  basket  and  placed 
it  for  safety  under  the  big  straw  rick  while 
she  drove  her  troublesome  charges  into  the 
outer  yard  and  so  to  their  place  of  abode  in 
an  empty  stable,  where  they  flew  up  at  once 
to  the  rafters.  She  shut  the  door  and 
returned  through  the  rickyard  to  Ihe  field 
for  the  remaining  two.  They  saw  her  coming, 
and  flew  towards  the  hedge,  and  for  ten 
minutes  there  was  a  warm  and  exciting  hunt, 
or — as  she  herself  put  it— a  new  version  of 
the  turkey  trot.  Eventually  both  turkeys 
made  off  in  the  right  direction  as  though 
possessed,  and  she  had  to  run  to  keep  up 
with  them.  They  flew  wildly  over  the  gate 
and  separated.  Spangles  darting  under  the 
big  rick,  the  other  into  the  outer  yard.  The 
girl  shouted  to  someone  there  to  look  out, 
and  returned  to  find  Spangles. 

She  could  not  see  the  bird  in  the  dark 
space  under  the  rick.  She  lay  down  and 
pulled  herself .  between  two  of  the  trestles, 
beating  about  with  her  stick.  She  was  quite 
sure  Spangles  had  not  come  out  while  she 
had  been  chasing  the  other  bird. 

She  went  in  a  little  further,  only  her  head 
and '  shoulders  raised  from  the  ground. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  terrified  squawk,  Spangles 
raced  across  the  shadows  into  the  yard.  ^  So 
sudden,  so  quick,  so  terrified  w^as  the  bird's 
departure  that  the  girl  was  startled.  ^ 

*'  Anyone  would  think  a  rat  had  bitten  it," 
she  said,  backed  out,  took  up  her  basket,  and 
followed  the  turkey, which  had  fled  to  thestable. 


With  all  her  charges  safely  housed  at  last, 
she  crossed  the  muddy  yard,  to  the  farmhouse 
and  went  to  the  back  door  of  the  scullery. 

"Come  and  take  the  eggs,  Betty,"  she 
called.  "  I  am  so  muddy  I  dare  not 
come  in." 

"  How  many  have  you  ?  "  asked  a  voice 
from  the  kitchen. 
"  Only  seven." 

*'  Seven  eggs  at  threepence  each  !  Sure 
you  couldn't  find  any  more  ?  " 

''  I  looked  everywhere.  Do  come  and 
take  them." 

"  Put  them  down.    I'll  come  in  a  minute." 
''  Very  well.     I  am  awfully  wet.     I  shall 
hurry   and   get  done.      Have    a    big    fire, 
won't  you  ?  " 

She  went  out  again,  and  presently  was 
feeding  calves,  for,  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War,  and  the  shortage  of  labour  which 
it  involved,  she  had  worked  on  the  farm  like 
a  hardy  boy,  and  her  trim,  fine  figure,  her 
handsome,  clear  face,  her  unrivalled  good 
spirits  and  perfect  health,  testified  to  her 
enjoyment  of  the  life.  When  she  again 
returned  to  the  house,  it  was  quite  dark,  and 
still  the  misty  rain  was  falling.  «ne  went 
in  by  the  back  door,  took  off  her  wet  coat, 
shook  it  and  hung  it  up  with  her  hat.  Then 
she  sat  down  on  a  bench  and  removed  her 
boots  and  leggings,  putting  on  instead  a  pair 
of  scarlet  high-heeled  shppers.  She  entered 
the  kitchen,  where  glowed  a  red  fire,  before 
which  a  pleasant-faced  girl  with  very  dark 
eyes  was  making  toast.  She  turned  her  head. 
"  Very  wet,  Eobin  ?  "  she  said. 
Eobin  came  and  sat  on  the  table  before 
the  fire,  and  swung  her  feet  in  their  scarlet 
shoes. 

'•  Pretty  well  soaking,"  she  answered. 
"  You  must  go  and  change." 
"  I  will  in  a  minute.     Let's  enjoy  the  fire 
for  a  bit  first.     Make  a  lot  of  toast,  there's 
a  dear." 

There  was  no  other  light  in  the  kitchen 
but  that  which  came  from  the  big  fire,  and 
the  two  girls,  who  were  sisters,  sat  a  while 
in  silence.  Betty  w^as  plump,  pleasant,  and 
maternal— a  born  housewife.  The  wedding- 
ring  on  her  left  hand  had  been  placed  there 
by  a  certain  young  officer  in  a  Yeomanry 
.  regiment,  who  since  then  had  left  England 
with  the  Mediterranean  Expeditionary 
Force,  w^hile  his  wife  had  returned  to 
keep  house  for  her  father,  as  she  had  been 
used  to  do.  Charlie,  the  girls'  only  brother, 
had  accompanied  Betty's  husband  to  the  War. 
Thus  the  two  girls,  one  in  the  house,  the 
other  on  the  farm,  each  felt  she  was  doing 
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her  besfc  to  help  her  country  iu  the  hour 
of  need. 

"  I  am  thinking  the  fowls  should  be  put 
in  a  run,"  Eobin  said,  after  a  while — "in 
several  runs.  From  so  many  hens  seven 
eggs  is  not  anything  like  enough,  especially 
now,  when  eggs  are  worth  so  much  and  corn 
is  so  dear." 

"  Yes,  you  only  brought  in  six  to-day," 
said  Betty, 

"  No,  seven." 

"  I  thought  you  said  seven  when  you 
called,  but  there  were  only  six  in  the  basket." 

"  I  am  certain  there  were  seven,"  Robin 
said.  "  I  took  particular  notice,  because  I 
was  thinking  about  the  runs." 

Betty  put  the  toast  she  had  just  made  on 
a  hot  plate  over  the  stove. 

"  The  basket  is  still  on  the  dresser,"  she 
said.  "  I  haven't  put  the  eggs  away.  I  was 
busy." 

liobin  got  off  the  table,  went  to  the 
dresser,  and  looked.  There  were  only  six 
eggs  in  the  basket. 

"  That  is  very  sti-ange,"  she  said,  turning. 

"Oh,  you  made  a  mistake,"  answered 
Betty. 

"  I  am  sure  I  did  not,"  said  Robin. 

"  Well,  you  must  have  lost  one." 

"  That  would  be  very  strange,  too."  She 
came  back  to  the  fire  and  stood  staring  at  it, 
leaning  against  the  table. 

"  I  put  the  basket  under  a  rick  while  I 
went  back  for  Spangles  and  another  turkey," 
she  said.  "  Spangles  went  under  the  rick, 
too.  I  lay  down  to  look  for  her,  and  she 
dashed  out  so  suddenly  she  startled  me.  I 
thought  a  rat  must  have  bitten  her.  Do  you 
suppose  there  was  a  rat,  and  it  stole  my  egg 
while  I  was  in  the  field  ?  " 

"  Quite  possible,"  said  Betty. 

Robina  pondered. 

"  Then  how "  she  began.     "  It  is  a 

deep  basket.  It  w^as  not  upset.  How^  did 
the  rat " 

"  Oh,  rats  will  do  anything,"  said  Betty. 
*'  Go  and  change,  do.  Here's  father  coming, 
and  we  want  to  have  tea." 

A  big  man  came  heavily  into  the  kitchen, 
carrying  a  gnn.  He  put  it  down  in  the  corner 
near  the  settle,  and  hung  his  hat  on  a  nail. 

"  Hot  toast,  Betty  ?  "  he  said.  "  I'll  be 
ready  in  a  minute,  my  girl." 

Robin  lighted  a  hand  lamp. 

*'  I'll  jolly  well  see  no  rat  gets  any  more 
eggs  of  mine,"  she  said. 

•       *  *  Sj!  «  |)C 

In  the  dead  of  the  night  Robina  awoke 
with  a  start  and  sat  up  in  the  bed  to  listen. 


It  was  very  dark.  Robina  slept  in  a  little 
room  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage,  and  her 
window,  which  stood  open,  faced  the  rick- 
yard  and  the  fields.  A  slight  noise  awakened 
her — a  noise  at  the  window  of  the  dairy 
immediately  below.  She  shivered  a  little  as 
she  sat  up  in  bed,  listening.  Then  again 
came  a  slight  sound,  and  again  fell  silence. 
Robina  clenched  her  hands  in  the  dark, 
trying  almost  frantically  to  guess  what  made 
that   noise.     It   was   not    a   window  being 

opened,  she  w^as  sure  of  that,  and Ah, 

there  it  was  again  ! 

Robina  turned  back  the  bed-clothes  rather 
slowly,  yet  with  deliberation.  She  let  her 
feet  drop  to  the  floor,  and  so  stood  up  and 
listened.     There  was  no  further  sound. 

"  Rats  again,"  she  said  to  herself,  still 
standing.  "  Yet  how — j-"  Then,  feehng 
for  her  dressing-gown,  she  put  it  on.  "I 
ani  sure  it  is  not  rats,"  she  said,  "and 
neither  was  it  a  rat  that  stole  my  egg.^' 

She  slipped  her  feet  into  heelless  bedroom 
shoes,  took  up  the  electric  flash-lamp  she 
kept  to  show  her  the  time  for  rising  these 
dark  winter  mornings,  and,  very  carefully 
and  soundlessly,  opened  the  door.  It  was 
black  dark  in  the  passage— so  dark  that,  as 
she  traversed  it,  her  fingers  on  the  wall,  she 
stooped  a  little,  as  though  afraid  to  stand 
upright.  Thus  she  reached  the  stairs  and 
began  to  descend. 

She  had  no  idea  what  she  would  do,  only, 
as  she  went  down  step  by  step,  the  spirit 
of  adventure  found  her,  and  she  was  glad 
she  had  not  gone  to  her  father's  room  and 
awakened  him.  After  all,  there  might  be 
nothing,  and  what  there  was  she  would  deal 
with. 

She  reached  the  kitchen.  The  door  was, 
as  usual,  ajar.  Everything  was  quite  silent, 
until  she  became  aware  of  a  clock  ticking  in 
the  darkness.  Then  she  heard  the  faint  sound 
of  a  footstep  somewhere — a  very  soft  footstep 
in  reality,  but  which  seemed  to  pad  hither 
and  thither  in  her  brain— and  again  came  a 
faint,  indefinable  sound  from  the  dairy, 

Robina  went  through  the  kitchen  to  the 
dairy  door,  for  these  rooms  and  the  scullery 
opened  into  one  another.  She  stood  on 
the  threshold  listening  intently,  trembling 
with  excitement,  too  absorbed  to  feel  fear. 
Someone — something  was  moving  in  the 
dairy  with  soft,  padding  steps.  She  moved 
forward,  her  left  hand  outstretched  in  the 
darkness,  and  touched  the  face  of  a  man. 
That  instant  she  flashed  on  the  light  of  the 
lamp. 

In   the   dazzling  yellow  light  she  saw  a 
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strange  face,  which  stared  and  stared  at  her 
Hke  a  face  in  a  dream.  Tliere  was  absolute 
terror  in  the  starting  blue  eyes.  She  saw 
their  black  pupils  contract  to  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head,  leaving  that  burning  blue 
surrounded  by  white.  Thus  for  seconds 
they  stared  at  each  other. 

Then,  without  a  word,  a  bony  hand  shot 
out,  caught  her  by  the  throat,  and  the  hght 
went  out. 

Robina  would  have  dropped  the  lamp,  but 
her  assailant  wrenched  it  from  her  hand  as 
though  he  remembered  the  clatter  it  would 
make  on  the  flagged  floor.  H^  forced  her 
back,  and  she  stumbled  over  the  dressing- 
gown,  which  impeded  her.  Before  she  could 
recover  he  had  her  across  his  knee,  his  hand 
over  her  mouth.  She  felt  that  her  back 
must  break,  and  she  writhed  in  his  grip,  and, 
with  a  desperate  effort,  wrenched  her  head 
free  and,  under  her  breath,  spoke. 

"  Let  me  go,  you  fool !     I  won't  shout." 

*'  If  you  do,"  he  answered,  equally  low, 
"  I  will  break  your  back — so  !  "  And  again 
he  forced  her  down. 

"  I  could  have  shouted  at  once  if  I  had 
wanted  to,"  she  panted. 

For  a  moment  both  were  still. 
'    "  Then  why  didn't  you  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Because  this  is  my  game,"  she  answered. 

"Why?" 

His  voice  was  alniost  inaudible.  She 
answered  at  random — 

"  Because  you  stole  my  egg,  you  rat ! " 

His  grip  tightened  instantaneously. 

"  So  you  knew  that !  "  he  said. 

"  You  were  under  the  rick,"  she  replied^ 
following  her  advantage  adroitly. 

He  muttered  something  she  could  not 
distinguish. 

"Suppose  you  let  me  get  up,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  not  very  comfortable  in  this  position." 

"  I  don't  intend  you  to  be  comfortable." 

She  moved  a  little. 

"  You  brute  !  "  she  whispered. 

There  was  again  silence. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  with  you,"  he 
said,  still  more  inaudibly. 

"  You  let  me  get  up,"  said  Robina,  "  then 
I  will  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say,  and,  if 
it  is  a  likely  story,  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for 
you.  You  must  have  been  starved  to  eat  a 
raw  egg.  If  you  don't  let  me  go,  I  shall 
shout,  and  you  can  break  my  back  if  you 
like.  You'll  be  sorry  if  you  do.  I  give  you 
while  I  count  ten  to  decide." 

"  That  is  what  you  call  bluff,"  he  said. 

"One,"  Robina  counted,  "two — three — 
four — five.    Half-time,    You'd  better  hurry." 


"  Mein  Gott,  what  a  nerve  !  " 

"  Six,"  counted  Robina  quite  calmly, 
"  seven — eight.  Do  you  want  me  to  explain 
my  terms  again  ?  " 

He  relinquished  her  so  suddenly  that  she 
dropped,  muffled  in  the  dressing-gown,  and 
lay  there  a  moment  in  the  darkness. 

"  Now,  what  do  you  want  ?  "  she  said, 
when  at  last  she  had  risen  to  her  feet.  She 
was  stiff  and  sore  ;  it  was  an  effort  to  stand 
upright.  He  made  no  answer.  She  heard 
him  moving  somewhere  in  the  kitchen, 
probably  making  for  the  back  door.  It  was 
so  dark  that  even  she,  who  knew  the  place  so 
well,  could  not  be  sure  of  her  location. 
If  she  could  reach  the  door  between  the 
kitchen  and  the  scullery,  and  turn  the  key 
before  he  found  his  way 

She  moved  into  the  kitchen,  and  heard 
him  blunder  against  the  table,  but  so  softly, 
she  knew  he  was  moving  very  slowly  and 
with  the  utmost  caution.  With  her  hands 
outstretched  she  found  the  settle,  which  stood 
by  the  stove  at  right  angles  to  the  dairy 
door.  Exactly  opposite,  across  a  little  space, 
was  the  door  she  sought.  She  reached  it 
and  turned  the  key. 

It  made  a  little  sound,  and  he  heard  it. 
He  w^as  still  blundering,  completely  lost  in 
the  strange  room.  He  turned  towards  her, 
guided  by  the  sound  she  had  made,  and  for 
a  second  flashed  the  lamp.  She  saw  his 
close-cropped  fair  head,  his  haggard  face,  in 
which  the  distended  blue  eyes  seemed  to 
burn,  and  which  was  shadowed  by  a  stubble  of 
beard.  He  saw  a  tall  girl  in  white  pyjamas, 
with  a  long  plait  of  disordered  dark  hair, 
and  the  resolute  face  of  a  boy.  Then  the 
light  went  out,  for  he  feared  it  as  he  feared 
noise. 

"You  stay  where  you  are,"  she  said. 
"  You  are  caught  in  a  trap.  You  can't  get 
away.  If  you  touch  me  again,  I  will  shout. 
What  do  you  want  ?  " 

She  felt  her  way  to  the  settle,  and  so  to 
the  corner  where  her  father's  gun  still  stood. 
She  had  forgotten  he  had  put  it  there,  but 
the  flash  of  light  had  revealed  it  to  her. 
She  took  it  up,  and,  with  her  back  against 
the  end  of  the  settle,  spoke  again. 

"I  have  a  gun  here,  and  it  is  loaded. 
What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Food,"  he  answered.  Both  spoke  in 
whispers.  He  hissed  a  little  ;  she  missed 
some  of  his  words,  but  always  grasped  his 
meaning. 

"  So  I  should  think.  What  brought  you 
here  ?  " 

"  Hunger,"  he  said. 


*' There  were  hurried  feet  o»  the  stairs  . 


,  aud  on  the  threshold  of  th^  ioner  dour  stood  a  bi|j  bro^d  nmn. 
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"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

There  was  a  little  silence.  Then  he 
answered  :  "  I  am  a  soldier  of  the  Fatherland, 
Fraulein." 

"  Of  course.     I  knew  that." 

"You  knew  it  ?" 

"  You  told  me  yourself,  just  now.  Go  on. 
What  more?" 

He  took  up  the  story. 

"  I  escaped  from  a  camp  up  there  beyond 
the  hills,  dree— four  days  ago.  Mein  Gott, 
those  hills  !  This  accursed  land  !  I  have 
had  no  food  for  dree  days." 

"  You  have  had  some  to-night." 

"  One  egg^  which  was  raw.  And  I  reached 
through  the  window-bars  and  found  bread 
on  a  dish.  I  drew  it  to  me  across  the  shelf 
gently.  Then  I  found  a  door  which,  with  a 
little  trouble,  will  open,  so  I  enter." 

She  waited,  making  no  answer.     > 

"  I  am  wet,  soaked,  cold  to  the  skin.  My 
teeth  chatter.  I  come  in  for  a  coat,  a  rug, 
anything.  Now,  with  your  permission,  I  go. 
I  seek  the  sea—  shibs.  I  return  again  to  the 
Fatherland." 

Robina  was  silent,  conscious  of  a  sense  of 
unreality.  She  stood  in  the  dark,  a  gun  in 
her  hands,  and  to  her,  through  the  darkness, 
came  that  sibilant,  whispering  voice.  She 
roused  herself. 

"  Before  the  War,  what  were  you  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"I  was  master  at  the  Winderbourne 
School  for  boys." 

"  Ah,  my  brother  went  there." 

Again  silence.  Then  she  heard  a  stealthy 
movement. 

"  Stand  where  you  are,"  she  said,  raising 
her  voice  ever  so  slightly,  and  instantly  the 
movement  ceased. 

"  We  each  fight  for  our  country,  Fraulein," 
he  said. 

"  We  will  not  discuss  that,"  she  answered. 

"  And  in  the  Fatherland "  he  began. 

"  Say  Germany." 

"In  Germany,"  be  repeated,  "I  have  a 
little  wife,  a  little  child." 

"You  are  a  lot  safer  in  England,"  she 
said. 

"  I  am  a  prisoner." 

"  Even  as  a  prisoner." 

Again  silence.     Then — 

"  The  Fraulein  permit  me  to  go  ?  " 

"No.     Wait." 

The  girl  could  feel  no  antagonism  against 
this  man,  who,  after  all,  was  but  a  sibilant 
voice  in  the  dark.  She  owed  him  no  grudge 
because  he  had  held  her  across  his  knee  and 
had  threatened  to  break  her  back.     That 


had  been  a  fair  fight,  and  she  viewed  that 
matter  in  the  light  of  a  good  sportswoman. 
He  was  an  escaped  prisoner,  who  had  been 
hiding  like*  a  rat,  searching  like  a  rat  for 
food,  and  he  had  said  they  each  fought 
for  their  country.  Moreover,  he  had  known 
CharHe,  had  been  in  authority  over  Charlie, 
who  was  himself  a  prisoner  of  war.  That 
remembrance  swayed  her.  Why  not  have 
mercy  on  him,  as  she  hoped  Charlie  would 
receive  mercy  ?     Why  not  let  him  go  ? 

She  lowered  the  gun  till  the  butt  touched 
the  floor. 

"  You  can  go,"  she  said. 

She  heard  him  move.  Then  the  light 
flashed  from  the  lamp,  and  he  saw  his  way 
to  the  door.  She  crossed  to  it  and  turned 
the  key.     He  went  into  the  scullery. 

"'You  will  give  me  food  .^  "  he  said. 

"  I  will  give  you  nothing.     Only  get  out." 

Even  as  she  followed  him  to  the  further 
door,  to  bolt  it  after  him  again,  she  felt  with 
certainty  that  he  would  be  retaken  further 
on.  That,  however,  could  not  concern  her. 
That  anyone  could  blame  her  for  letting  him 
go  never  entered  her  mind.  She  thought 
only  of  her  brother.  Yet  though  she  would 
not  hinder  this  man,  she  certainly  would  not 
render  him  any  help. 

The  door  was  open  ;  she  felt  the  cold  air, 
heard  the  drip  of  the  rain.  It  was  very 
dark. 

"By  the  way,"  she  said,  "I  will  have 
that  lamp." 

Her  voice  told  him  where  she  was,  and  he 
turned  upon  her,  to  strike  the  life  out  of  her, 
lest  even  now  she  should  raise  the  alarm 
before  he  got  clear  away.  But  she  had 
moved.  The  terrible  force  of  that  swinging 
blow  went  by  her  like  a  breath  of  wind. 
His  hand  struck  the  rough  wall,  and  she 
guessed. 

"  Why,  you  coward  ! "  she  cried,  not  in 
a  whisper,  but  loudly,  a  cry  of  surprise,  of 
suddenly  awakened  anger.  Then  she  threw 
herself  upon  him,  gripping  his  throat,  furious 
at  his  cowardice,  his  treachery.  The  bench 
against'  the  wall  went  over  with  a  clatter. 
She  fought  like  a  mad  thing,  clinging  to 
him,  never  relinquishing  her  hold,  though 
he  battered  her. 

There  were  hurried  feet  on  the  stairs, 
then  a  yellow  light  shone  on  the  ceiling  and 
the  further  wall.  It  moved,  widened,  all 
the  scullery  was  full  of  dazzling  light,  and 
on  the  threshold  of  the  inner  door  stood  a 
big  broad  man  in  a  striped  night-shirt  and 
a  pair  of  red  sUppers.  Behind  him  stood 
Betty,  white  to  the  lips. 
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Robina  clung  to  the  German.  She  saw 
his  flushed  face,  the  starting  veins  on  his. 
forehead,  his  distended  blue  eyes  suffused 
with  blood  ;  she  saw  his  drawn-back  lips, 
the  gleam  of  his  teeth.  Then  a  great 
hand  dragged  the  two  apart,  and  the 
German  went  down  under  the  weight  of 
the  farmer. 

Betty  caught  the  girl,  who  staggered  across 
the  floor— her  father  had  literally  torn  her 
from  her  hold  and  thrown  her  from  him. 
For  a  moment  Eobina  stood  panting,  clinging 
to  the  other  for  support ;  then  she  saw  the 
melee  on  the  floor — her  father's  great  form 
in  the  striped  shirt,  the  red  slippers — and 
she  broke  into  wild  laughter. 

Her  father  looked  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Bring  a  rope,"  he  said.  Betty  put  down 
the  lamp  and  went  into  the  kitchen.  The 
man  on  the  floor,  mistaking  Robina's  laughter, 
twisted  his  head  round  and  cursed  her  so 
blisteringly  that  her  laughter  ceased.  The 
farmer  struck  him  on  the  mouth,  and 
Robina  leaned  against  the  wall,  a  slim 
figure  in  the  boyish  pyjamas,  her  hair, 
free  from  the  plait,  spread  in  disorder  about 
her  shoulders. 

Betty  came  back  with  a  piece  of  clothes- 
line, and  the  two  girls  watched  their  father 
bind  his  prisoner  hand  and  foot.  Then  he 
stood  up,  surveyed  his  work  a  moment,  and 
turned  to  Robina  for  an  explanation. 

She  gave  it  him  with  a  touch  of  in- 
difference, entering  into  no  details.  He 
looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of  pride,  towering 
above  her  in  his  fantastic  attire,  but  he 
said  no  word  of  praise. 

"  You  go  up  and  bring  down  my  clothes," 
he  said  to  Betty.  "  I'll  see  this  young  man 
doesn't  escape  again.  In  the  morning  Billy 
Hocken  shall  fetch  an  escort  to  take  him 
away." 

Betty  turned  obediently  to  obey  his  behest. 
Robina  still  leaned  against  the  wall. 

"  You  had  better  turn  out  his  pockets," 
she  said  presently  to  her  father.  The 
prisoner  snarled  at  her,  and  at  once  bit 
himself  into  silence. 

"That's  a  good  idea,"  said  the  farmer, 
and  proceeded  to  put  it  into  effect. 

"Handkerchief,  stump  of  pencil,  empty 
match-box,  little  pocket-knife,  cigarette  case, 
handful  of  small  change,"  he  announced,  lay- 
ing these  articles  on  the  floor  and  looking  up 
at  Robina. 

"  What's  in  the  cigarette  case  ? "  she 
asked. 

He  opened  it. 

"  Cigarettes,"  he  said. 


She  held  out  her  hand'. 

"  Let  me  see." 

The  case  was  full  of  cigarettes,  all 
apparently  of  a  well-known  brand.  She 
fingered  them  and  glanced  at  the  baleful  eyes 
which  regarded  her  from  the  floor. 

"  Where  is  your  revolver  ? "  she  asked. 
"A  prisoner,  you  told  me  —  a  starving 
man,  yet  with  a  case  of  cigarettes  !  And  the 
match-box  was  not  empty  when  you  came 
in  here.  You  struck  at  least  three  to  find 
your  way.  There  they  are  by  the  kitchen 
door.  If  you  are  a  spy,  where  is  your 
revolver  ?  " 

She  turned  and  spoke  to  her  father. 

"This  is  what  he  values  most,"  she  said, 
still  fingering  the  cigarettes.  "  See  his  eyes  ! 
He  has  bitten  his  tongue  into  silence,  but 
his  eyes  give  him  away."  She  turned  to  the 
prisoner.  "  I  will  smoke  one  of  your 
cigarettes,"  she  said. 

He  began  to  speak  in  forcible,  guttural 
German,  straining  at  his  bonds.  Betty  had 
come  back  with  her  father's  clothes,  and 
stood  holding  them,  watching.  The  farmer 
gazed  at  his  younger  daughter  as  though  the 
matter  were  beyond  him. 

Robina  appeared  to  select  a  cigarette  with 
care.  She  tapped  it  on  her  nail  as  smokers 
do. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said.  "  I  do  not 
understand  German." 

His  eyes  seemed  to  burn  like  blue  flames. 
She  watched  him. 

"  You  play  your  part  for  the  Fatherland 
very  poorly,"  she  said,  and  again  tapped 
the  cigarette  on  her  nail.  "  You  have  not  a 
match,"  she  went  on.  "  I  will  borrow  your 
little  knife." 

She  slit  the  thin  paper  of  the  cigarette, 
and  the  tobacco  which  it  had  enclosed  lay 
in  her  palm.  A  little  spot  of  colour  rose  in 
her  cheek  just  under  her  eyes.  She  said 
nothing.  She  held  up  a  roll  of  thin  paper, 
almost  as  long  as  the  cigarette  had  been, 
very  tightly  rolled. 

The  three  onlookers  stared  at  her — one 
with  malevolence,  two  in  utter  bewilderment 
and  surprise.  Robina  opened  the  tiny  roll. 
It  was  covered  with  writing,  too  small  for 
the  naked  eye  to  read. 

"  A  magnifying  glass,"  said  Robina,  "  and 
his  friends  in  his  Fatherland  would  have  the 
information  they  desire."  She  put  the  little 
roll  carefully  into  the  case.  "  I  suppose," 
she  went  on,  feeling  her  way,  guessing, 
watching  the  face  of  the  man  on  the  floor — 
"  I  suppose  a  fresh  batch  of  prisoners  arrived 
at  your  camp.     One  of  them  was  a  spy  with 
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this  in  his  possession;  Yon  and  he  were  old 
friends— of  the  same  regiment.  Yon  had 
already  planned  to  escape.  He  was  wounded, 
and  conld  not  accompany  you.  They  let 
him  keep  his  cigarettes— he  gave  them  to 
you.  Is  that  the  story  ?  Something  of  the 
sort,  I  suppose." 

"  You  are    clever — you  are  wonderful !  " 
exclaimed  Betty. 


"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Don't  look  at  me — look 
at  him  !  " 

She  drew  herself  upright,  wincing  slightly. 

"  Look  after  this  case,  dad,"  she  said.  "  I 
think  I'd  better  go  back  to  bed.  You  must 
be  shivering,  Betty."  She  turned  for  the 
last  time  to  her  victim  on  the  floor. 

"  By  the  way,  I'll  take  threepence  for  that 
egg  you  stole." 


TO    THE    BEREAVED    OF    ENGLAND. 


\/'0U  that  clutch  winter  to  your  bruised  heart, 
^         Bearing  their  wounds  about  you  as  you  go, 
And  hear  their  cries,  and  feel  their  deadly  smart, 

Crushing  the  bitter  herbs  of  empty  woe- 
Be  comforted.      You  seek  them  whence  they're  fled. 

Your  groping  arms  would  clasp  them  to  you  torn 
In  the  last  agony  of  the  untimely  dead. 

They  are  not  there.     Arise,  be  comforted. 

Lift  up  your  eyes,  let  in  the  English  sun 
That  crowns  deep  England's  June  with  regal  state. 

Take  flowers  to  your  heart  for  this  they've  won: 
Sweet- meadowed  peace  and  hills  inviolate. 

For  you  shall  find  their  footprints  in  the  grass 

At  dawning  in  your  laden  orchard  closes, 
And  all  their  spirits'  fragrance  as  they  pass 

Shall  be  entrapped  among  your  heaped-up  roses; 

And  for  their  passion  and  their  sacrifice 

Your  roses  red  and  roses  white  shall  be. 
And  every  nameless  woodland  flower  that  lies 

Unseen  shall  be  for  their  humility. 

Before  the  dawn  they  come  and  go,  and  after 

The  voice  of  waters  hid  in  gold  and  green 
Echoes  their  young,  imperishable  laughter 

When  in  gay  splendour  they  rode  by  unseen. 

Then  you  shall  watch  till  the  dim  face  of  night 

With  companies  of  happy  stars  is  sealed. 
And,  looking  up,  upon  your  marred  sight 

Their  joy  shall  fall.     And  then  you  shall  be  healed. 

BARRINQTUN    GATES. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  &  SAILOR'S 
HOME  TIES 

THE   "SNAPSHOTS   FROM    HOME"    LEAGUE 
By  CHARLES    T.   BATEMAN 


"  A    RE  you  the  photo  bloke  ? "  asked  a 
/\       young  woman  sitting  on  the  steps  of 
a  tenement  building  in  the  East  End 
whilst  she  minded  a  baby. 

The      man      addressed      admitted      the 
qualification. 


Front,  an  arrangement  was  made  to  photo- 
graph the  group  on  the  following  -  Sunday. 
The  old  lady  promised  that  the  backyard 
should  be  swept  tidy,  and  that  the  whole 
family  should  be  there  in  readiness. 

Calling     at     the     appointed     hour,    the 


Send  them  all 
^  Snap  shots  from  Home!  '^ 


"Well,  if  you  haven't  received  mother's 
postcard,  putting  off  the  appointment,  you 
bloomin'  well  oughter  have,"  the  girl  added. 

Mother  presently  made  her  appearance. 

"  I  cannot  collect  my  little  lot  to-day," 
she  explained ;  "  they  take  some  finding. 
There's  me  and  the  old  man,  Billy's  wife, 
Jack's  wife,  Tom's  wife,  and  about  'arf  a 
dozen  kids,  also  a  bloke  who  has  been  very 
good  to  Billy,  and  would  like  to  be  took  with 
the  fambly." 

For  the  benefit  of  the  three  boys  at  the 


Y.M.C.A.  photographer  found  the  group 
assembled,  and  everyone  on  the  very  tiptoe 
of  excitement.  The  task  of  trying  to  keep 
such  a  family  in  order  was  irresistibly  funny. 
When  one  youngster  shuffled  or  moved,  it 
received  a  prompt  spanking  from  three 
mothers  and  granny,  and  by  the  time  it  was 
brought  into  proper  subjection  some  of  the 
other  children  required  more  or  less  similar 
attention.  Whilst  this  corporal  punishment 
was  proceeding,  the  grandfather  was  busily 
engaged   in  supplying    information   to   the 
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ladies  hanging  out  of  the  windows  of. 
the  adjoining  flats.  He  described  the 
photographer  as  'Hhe  Y.M.C.x\.  bloke  who 
is  sent  by  the  Government  to  take  our 
photos,"  and  added  :  "  If  the  group  turns 
out  well,  I  shall  take  a  dozen  copies  and 
an  enlargement  !  "  The  photographer,  who 
entered  into  the  humour  of  the  situation, 
suggested  a  frame  as  well.  With  this 
suggestion  the 
grandfather 
immediately 
expressed, 
cordial  and 
complete  agree- 
ment. 

Neither  en- 
largements nor 
frames  belonged 
to  the  bargain, 
but  the  old  man 
received  his  copy 
of  the  group 
enlarged  aud 
suitably  framed, 
much  to  his 
surprise  and 
delight.  To 
three  soldiers  in 
Flanders  the 
backyard  amidst 
the  tenements 
held  for  them 
the  dearest 
possessions  in 
all  God's  earth. 
As  Billy's  wife 
remarked, "Billy 
'adn't  seen  the 
last  kid,"  and 
he  therefore 
experienced  a 
double  pleasure 
when  he  received 
the  photograph. 
In  due  course  a 
most  grateful 
appreciation  of 
the    kindness 

that  had  prompted  the  gift  came  from  each 
of  the  men. 

II. 
Home  is  the  lodestar  of  the  soldier.  The 
safety  of  home  demanded  his  services  in  the 
early  days  of  the  War,  and  love  of  home 
kept  him  at  the  fearful  job  in  the  winter 
mud  and  slush  of  the  trenches.  He  will 
continue  to  the  end  because  of  all  that  home 
holds  dear  for  him. 


l: 


This  inspiration  explains  the  genesis  and 
progress  of  an  organisation  with  a  single 
object  which  has  enjoyed  phenomenal 
success.  It  has  not  sought  a  penny  from 
the  public.  All  its  funds  have  been 
subscribed  privately  by  those  who  recognised 
a  responsibility  in  this  matter,  and  shouldered 
the  financial  burden — probably  not  less  than 
£10,000 — without    hesitation.      By    simple 

but  efficient 
machinery,  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Snap- 
shots League — 
of  which  Mr. 
W.  C.  Thorn  is 
secretary  —  has 
enrolled  eleven 
thousand  photo- 
graphers, w^ho, 
without  one 
penny  of  pay 
for  the  work 
and  the  cost  of 
the  materials, 
have  secured 
half  a  million 
photographs  of 
scenes  illustra- 
tive of  the 
sailor's  or 
soldier's  family 
and  friends, 
which  have  been 
forwarded  to 
him  in  France, 
Salonika, 
Egypt,  and 
elsewhere. 

TheY.M.C.A., 
which  was  the 
moving  spirit — 
as  it  has  been 
in  many  other 
matters  for 
sailors'  and 
soldiers'  benefit 
— encouraged 
at  the  outset 
of  the  War  the 
fostering  of  the  ties  between  those  at  home 
and  those  away  by  the  distribution  of  free 
stationery  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  huts.  This  has 
already  cost  the  Y.M.C.A.  £35,000,  but 
Mr.  A.  K.  Yapp,  the  General  Secretary,  can 
justify  every  penny  on  the  ground  that  the 
home-loving  spirit  has  been  developed  to  an 
extent  not  otherwise  possible.  His  experience 
of  the  soldier  and  his  keenness  as  an  amateur 
photographer  established  another  fact.    The 
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letters  from  home  frequently  failed  to  convey 
adequate  impressions  of  all  that  had  happened 
in  the  man's  absence.  In  many  cases 
correspondents  lacked  the  gentle  art  of 
letter-writing,  and  their  facts  were  too  baldly 
stated.  In  others  the  men  needed  the 
photographs  to  convince  them  that  things 
were  proceeding  happily  at  home,  and  that 
the  wife  and  children  were  in  good  health. 
This  point  is  illustrated  by  a  letter  from  a 
soldier  in  the  Staffords,  who  was  awarded 
the  Medal  of  the  French  Lesrion  of  Honour 


effort.  Like  stimulates  like.  When  the 
soldier  or  sailor  received  his  snapshots  from 
those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  home 
pictures,  the  chum  whose  people  were  in 
better  circumstances  requested  similar  keep- 
sakes, and  so  a  great  development  of  trade 
photography  has  occurred  by  the  sailors'  and 
soldiers'  demands. 

In  pursuance  of  th^  snapshots  scheme, 
thousands  of  forms  were  distributed  to  the 
men  in  France  and  elsewhere.  In  addition 
to  sending  an  application  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 


Photo  by]  [Xeivspa2)er  Illustrations. 

DEALING    WITH    THE    APPLICATIONS    RECEIVED    THROUGH    THE    POST. 


for  bravery.  "  I  take  the  pleasure  of  writing 
to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  snapshots  of 
my  wife  and  children,"  he  wrote.  "  I  must 
say  they  look  very  w^ell  indeed — in  the  pink 
of  condition — and  you  could  not  have  taken 
them  better."  No  letter  could  have  given 
bim  that  confidence  so  completely  as  the 
photograph. 

When  the  scheme  was  launched,  practically 
everyone  approved.  A  few  photographers 
thought  it  might  injure  business,  but  events 
have  shown  that  the  professional  man  has 
gained    by    this    development    of    amateur 


for  snapshots,  they  were  asked  to  forward  a 
slip  provided  for  the  purpose  to  their  friends, 
in  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings  or 
suspicions  of  an  unworthy  dodge  on  the 
part  of  itinerant  photographers  who  have 
secured  the  money  without  dehvering  the 
goods. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  reaching  the 
British  Navy,  sailors  did  not  at  first  partici- 
pate so  freely  in  the  advantage  of  the 
snapshots  as  did  the  Army.  When,  how^ever, 
the  officers  of  the  Navy  became  acquainted 
with  the  proposals,  they  welcomed  the  idea. 
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and  personally  superintended  the  distribution 
of  the  papers.  One  Admiral,  in  a  warm 
letter  of  commendation  to  the  Y.M.C.A., 
stated  that  "a 
short  explanation 
of  tlie  aims  and 
o])jecfcs  of  tli(i 
Sna[)shots  Len^riie 
lias  been  put  iu 
General  ()rd(?rs  for 
the  infoi'mation  of 
th(j  men  of  the 
Fleet."  This  con- 
cession has  proved ' 
of  much  servic(% 
a  n  d  t  h  e  re  is 
evidence  of  photos 
being  for\vai'(h'd  to 
Jack  'j'ar  on  our 
submarines  in  the 
l^allic  as  well  as  to 
the  g-reat  and  little 
ships  of  the  Fleet". 
Our  Overseas 
Dominions  have 
also    adopted    tlie 


country,  but  impracticable  at  home.  In  every 
post  office  throughout  the  Commonwealth  the 
papers  are  as  accessible  as  telegraph  forms  on 


A    MESSAGE     FOR     DADDY. 


scheme,  and  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  and  Bermuda,  it  is  now  in  full 
working  order.  Australia  has  added  one 
advantage  possible  to  ^  sparsely  populated 


Di:.v\VT\(i    A     Picri  i:i; 

J- oil       l)AIM)Y       IN      THK 
Ti:h>('IIl',s. 

which  soldiers' 
friejids  can  ap[)ly 
for  the  snapshots. 
Ah'eady  the  brave 
Austrah'anand  New 
Z(ndand  troops  in 
Fj'ance,  l'^gy])t.,  and 
elsewhere  are  ob- 
tainimr  the  ])lu)tos 
fi'omhome.  At  the 
time  of  writing, 
Canada  is  making 
arrangements  for 
similar  benelits  to 
her  own  nien. 

IU. 

OLKiirrV.MKX  in 
country  pa I'ishcs 
saw  that  the  whoh^ 
of  the  parishioners 
on  active  service 
received  snapshots 
of  their  relatives. 
Ministers  and 
laymen  organised  town  churches  for  the  same 
purpose.  Men's  societies  provided  for  those 
members  who  enlisted.  Owners  of  large 
country  estates  not  only  promised  that  the 
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men  formerly  employed  by  them  should  be 
supplied  with  reminders  from  home,  but  also 
those  who  had  joined  the  colours  from  the 
surrounding  villages.  Mill-owners'  daughters 
photographed  the  relatives  of  their  father's 
emploijes  who  had  marched  away  with 
the  colours,  so  that  these  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Employers  of  general  laboui 
undertook  a  similar  service.  In  at  least 
four  cases  a  single  worker  photographed 
200  families,  and  others  report  165  families, 
144,  130,  106,  and  so  on. 

The  story  of  these  11,000  amateur 
■photographers  is  mainly  a  record  of  quiet, 
steady  work  pursued  at  much  personal 
inconvenience.  I  am  assured  that  the  lady 
photographers  have  been  admirable,  and  in 
many  instances  have  bicycled  scores  of  miles 
to  visit  sailors'  or  soldiers'  friends.  As 
reward  they  treasure  appreciatory  letters 
from    those   who   were    photographed    and 


LIKE    FATHER,    LIKJ5    SONiS. 


MK.     H.     H.      BUCHAN,      A     SNAPSHOT     WOIIKEII      WHO, 

THOUGH       rARAl.^SED,      GETS      ABOUT      HIS     DISTHTCT, 

SECURING     PHOTOGRAPHS     OF    SOLDIBRs'     FAMILIES. 


those  who  received  the  snapshots.  In 
some  cases  they  utilised  the  association 
with  soldiers'  families  to  provide  pleasant 
social  amenities  for  them.  Mrs.  C.  Baker, 
of  Putney,  for  instance,  gathered  fifty  of  the 
children  she  had  photographed  during 
the  year  to  a  young  people's  party,  and 
distributed  many  useful  gifts.  Thus  the 
snapshots  have  led  on  to  other  generous 
services  on  behalf  of  the  men  at  the  Front. 

"  If  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  any 
manner  whatever,  pray  command  me," 
wrote  Mr.  Harry  R.  Buchan,  of  Winchester, 
who  has  travelled  in  his  bath-chair  to  secure 
numbers  of  photographs.  His  varied  career 
is  so  remarkable  that  I  give  some  of  the 
autobiographical  facts  contained  in  his  letter. 
"  I  have  visited  most  countries  of  the  globe, 
and'  went  through  the  Boer  War.  I  have 
been  a  cowboy  for  some  years  on  the  plains 
of  Texas,  was  a  prospector  and  gold  miner 
in  Mexico,  and  also  helped  to  build  a  rail- 
road in  the  latter  country.  My  wanderings 
have  included  experiences  in  India,  Egypt, 
South  Africa,  various  parts  of  the  U.S.A., 
Mexico,   West    Indies,   Cuba,   Porto    Rico, 
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Panama,  and  Central  America.  Unfortu- 
nately, an  accident  in  Mexico  injured  ray 
spine,  and  I  bad  to  return  to  the  Old  Country, 
where  for  the  past  three  years  I  have  ])cen 
unable  to  walk  at  all,  and  the  nearest  I  liave 
been  able  to  come  to  infringing  the  speed 
hmit  is  the  exciting  rate  of  progress  of  four 
miles  per  hour  in  a  bath-chair  !  " 

Many  of  the  snapshots  deserve  high  praise 
for  their  artistic  grouping  and  general 
treatment,  and  justify  the  diploma  issued  by 
the  Y.M.C.A.  A  well-known  amateur  who 
contributed,  to  the  scheme  advised  his  friends 
that  the  League  did  not  require  any  "fuzzy 
stuff!"  ''A  man  in  a  damp  trench,"  he 
said,  "  does  not  want  an  '  impression '  of  his 
wife  and  kids  (bless  them  !)  ;  he  wants  to 
know  if  the  new  baby — which  he  has,  perhaps, 
never  seen — has  cut  a  tooth,  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  design  of  his  regimental 
emblem  proudly  worn  by  his  helpmate.  To 
send  a  '  snapshot  from  home '  printed  in  the 
'  oil '  process  (bad  luck  to  its  gritty  surface  !) 


would  be  about  as  effective  as  potting  at  a 
Zeppelin  with  a  pea-shooter,  and  would  miss 
its  mark  as  widely.  What  tliey  want  is  a 
smooth  bromide  or  P.O. P.  about  the  size  to 
go  comfortably  in  a  Y.M.C.A.  w^allet,  which 
just  slips  in  a  khaki  pocket." 

Every  batch  of  photos,  by  the  way,  is 
dispatched  in  a  specially  prepared  w^allet  of 
selected  khaki-coloured  linen  paper,  just  the 
size  to  fit  the  soldier's  tunic  pocket,  and 
suitable  to  keep  the  snapshots  safe  and 
unsoiled  while  the  man  is  on  active  service. 

lY. 

I  HAVE  seen  scores  of  letters  describing 
the  receipt  of  the  photos  by  the  men  in  the 
trenches  or  in  the  German  camps  for  British 
prisoners  of  war.     A  man  in  the  2nd  Queen's, 
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who  received  snapshots  of  his  wife  and 
children  wrote  :  "It  is  nice  to  have  their 
pretty  faces  to  look  at  whilst  in  the  trenches. 
It  gives  any  man  a  much  bigger  heart."  A 
similar  sentiment  is  expressed  by  a  private 
in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  one  might 
have  thought  that  he  looked  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  2nd  Queen's  as  he  penned 
his  letter ;  but  theColdstreams  were  elsewhere. 
"  It  makes  a  soldier  feel  at  home  when  he 
can  see  the  old  people  whom  he  left  so  long 
ago,"  sajs  the  Guardsman.  "  One  can  go 
into  battle  with  a  stout  heart  after  looking 
at  the  photos." 

A  Y.M.C.A.  photographer  discovered  the 
father  atid  mother  of  a  British  prisoner  who 
was  at  Doeberitz,  and  he  posed  the  old 
people  at  their  garden  gate,  the  father  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  just  as  he  might  stand  with  the 
mother,  looking  out  for  their  son  returning 
from  work.  Doubts  were  expressed  whether 
he  would  receive  the  views,  but  after  a  time 
a  grateful  letter  rewarded  the  photographer 
for  his  trouble.  "  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
see  father  come  up  smiling,  especially  with 
mother,"  said  the  prisoner  of  war.  "  It  has 
done  me  good  to  see  them  —  everything 
looks  so  natural." 

"I  have  taken  children  not  yet  seen  by 
their  daddies,"  another  worker  told  me, 
**and  an  old  granny  of  eighty-seven,  and 
many,  many  mothers  who  have  never  had 
time   or  money  to   be  photographed   since 


they  were,  married.  A  good  many  have  not 
been  through  the  process  before,  just 
because  they  would  not  go  to  a  shop — the 
effort  was  too  great.  I  have  obtained  a 
snapshot  of  a  dog  who  is  much  loved  by  his 
owner,  and  secured  the  view  of  a  new  rockery 
laid  out  in  the  garden  since  the  brothers 
went  to  the  Front.  A  prisoner  of  war  had 
not  seen  his  baby  boy  for  fifteen  months. 
I  had  to  take  him  as  he  started  for  a  toddle 
with  his  brother  of  three,  who  had  had  his 
curls  cut  off  since  daddy  went  away.  The 
father  wanted  a  photo  of  him  because,  as  he 
said,  he  has  '  kissed  the  face  right  away  '  of 
the  one  he  had.  I  have  also  photographed 
a  child  in  his  bed,  as  the  soldier-father  saw 
him  when  he  said  '  Good  night '  before 
leaving  for  France.  One  little  boy  had  to 
be  photographed  with  some  kilted  soldiers, 
as  his  father  was  in  the  Gordons.  Poor 
little  chap  !  The  man  was  killed  soon  after 
the  receipt  of  the  photo." 

Pathetic,  too,  are  the  stories  of  snapshots 
being  taken  in  hospitals,  or  in  the  sick-room 
at  home,  of  some  girl  or  boy,  or  other 
relative  whom  the  soldier  did  not  expect  to 
see  alive  when  he  got  his  furlough.  Besides 
the  pathos,  there  is  also  illustrated  the  smile 
and  humour  of  British  homes,  which, 
notwithstanding  long  absences  and  bitter 
experiences,  have  exhibited  a  cheerful 
courage  whilst  looking  for  the  days  when 
the  boys  return. 


THERE    PLAYED   A    PIPER. 


'TpHERE  played  a  piper  in  the  glen, 
*      Strange  his  mien  and  gaunt  his  bearing, 
Wild  his  eye,  his  beard  was  greying. 
Oh,  piper,  why  this  lone,  sad  playing? 
**HistI"  said  he.     *'Do  ye  no  ken 
Tm  playing  home  the  souls  of  men 
That  perished  for  the  badge  ye' re  wearing?" 

In  and  out  the  trees  he  played, 
Like  icicles  the  long  lights'  arching: 
Torn  his  ribbons,  torn  and  streaming, 
Lone  and  grand  his  wild  eyes'  dreaming. 
Oh,  proudly,  proudly  played  he  then> 
While  still  and  silent  stayed  the  glen, 
Save  for  his  music  and  their  marching. 
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A  BIT  OF  EGYPT 

By  FRED   M.  WHITE 

Illustrated  by  Dudley  Hardy 


ROM  Paradine's 
point  of  view — and 
that,  after  all,  was 
the  outlook  that 
most  concerned 
him  —  the  tiny 
block  of  flats  on 
Campden  Hill  was 
the  breeziest  and 
most  picturesque 
prospect  in  London. 
For  Capel  Hill  Court  had  at  one  time  been 
what  the  auctioneers  call  a  "  desirable  family 
residence  standing  in  its  own  grounds,"  before 
the  inside  had  been  torn  out  and  subsequently 
refitted  with  an  electric  lift  and  a  com- 
missionaire in  scarlet  uniform,  a  telephone 
switchboard,  and  what  is  known  as  "  every 
modern  convenience."  The  garden  still 
remained  intact,  and  Paradine  occupied  one 
of  the  pair  of  flats  on  the  top  floor,  from 
the  roof  of  which  he  could  look  down  into  the 
gardens  and  away  over  the  high  ground  to 
the  distant  Surrey  Hills.  And  it  had  been 
his  whim  to  erect  a  tent  on  the  flat  roof,  and 
surround  himself  with  flowers  and  shrubs  in 
imitation  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon. 
On  summer  evenings,  when  he  was  in  the 
mood,  he  was  wont  to  sit  out  there  in 
ruminating  solitude,  and  work  out  those 
brilliant  problems  of  his  for  the  benefit  of 
suff'ering  mankind.  For  Paradine  was  one 
of  those  fortunate  individuals  well  endowed 
with  this  world's  goods,  who  could  afi'ord  to 
pick  and  choose  in  the  field  of  surgical 
science — in  other  words,  he  was  a  brain 
specialist,  attracted  only  by  certain  phases  of 
cerebral  disorders  and  diseases,  or  the  troubles 
brought  about  by  accident  or  catastrophe. 
Unless  a  case  appealed  to  him,  he  declined  to 
take  it.  He  would  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  ordinary  "  mental "  case,  and 
turned  his  back  resolutely  upon  fashionable 
"nerve"  patients,  brought  about  by  luxurious 
living  or  that  selfish  introspection  which  is 
often  the  result  of  too  ample  means  and  too 
little  healthy  occupation. 


It  was  rarely,  indeed,  that  anybody  shared 
Paradine's  solitude  on  what  he  called  his 
lonely  mountain  height.  And  his  next-door 
neighbour  was  probably  unaware  of  the  fact ' 
that  he  also  had  an  exit  on  the  garden  roof. 
For  the  next-door  neighbour  was  no  less  a 
person  than  Professor  lonedes,  the  famous 
Egyptologist  and  recognised  authority  on 
prehistoric  coinage.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Paradine  had  hardly  ever  seen  his  neighbour, 
who  was  an  elderly  man  of  pure  Greek 
descent,  and  a  master  of  many  languages. 
Paradine  knew  by  repute,  of  course,  that 
the  flat  adjacent  to  his  contained  the  finest 
collection  of  gold  coins  in  the  world ;  he  knew, 
too,  that  his  neighbour  was  a  somewhat 
eccentric  recluse,  and  that  he  was  frequently 
absent  from  London  on  one  of  his  many 
excavating  expeditions.  And  when  lonedes 
was  in  the  metropohs,  he  rarely  showed 
himself  in  society,  he  had  practically  no 
visitors,  and  was  looked  after  in  a  perfunctory 
sort  of  way  by  a  charwoman,  who  came  over 
in  the  mornings  to  do  the  necessary  cleaning 
and  get  the  Professor's  breakfast.  The  rest 
of  his  modest  meals  the  great  numismatist 
took  in  an  obscure  little  restaurant  in 
Kensington  High  Street.  All  this  Paradine 
knew  in  the  way  of  vague  gossip  which 
filtered  to  him  from  time  to  time  through 
the  medium  of  his  own  servants.  He  was 
aware,  too,  that  some  year  or  two  before 
an  attempt  at  burglary,  doubtless  with  a 
view  to  the  gold  coins,  had  been  made  on 
the  Professor's  flat,  and  that  since  then  the 
front  door  thereof  had  been  fitted  with  a 
steel  lining,  beyond  which  it  was  impossible 
to  penetrate  without  the  possession  of  the 
master-key.  All  this  interested  Paradine 
quite  in  a  languid  way. 

Certainly  he  was  not  thinking  about  it 
that  perfect  June  evening,  as  he  sat  there 
under  the  shadow  of  his  palms  in  a 
comfortable  arm-chair,  looking  out  dreamily 
across  the  gardens  to  the  blue  hills  in  the 
distance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  working 
out  the  details  of  a  case,  the  fine  definite 
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points  of  an  operation  which  he  had  decided 
to  make  on  a  patient  at  that  moment  Ijing 
unconscious  in  a  hospital  off  the  Brompton 
Road.  The  train  of  thought  was  nearly 
complete,  when  it  was  rudely  derailed  by  the 
sound  of  a  noise  and  the  heavy  thud  of  a 
falling  body,  apparently  just  underneath. 

Paradine  jumped  to  his  feet  and  looked 
eagerly  about  him.  So  far  he  could  see 
nothing,  for  the  well  and  sufficient  reason 
that  there  was  nothing  to  see.  He  peered 
down  the  wooden  stairway  which  led  through 
the  water-tank  in  the  roof  of  his  own  flat  on 
to  the  ledge  beyond,  but  he  could  see  nothing 
there.  He  was  about  to  return  to  his 
chair  again,  when  he  heard  the  heavy  thud 
once  more,  coming  unmistakably,  or  so  it 
seemed,  from  the  direction  of  the  flat  next 
door.  Paradine  crossed  the  leads  and 
squinted  through  the  gloomy  skylight  that 
was  situated  immediately  over  Professor 
lonedes'  flat.  From  all  appearance,  the  glass 
skylight  had  not  been  touched  for  years,  for 
the  panes  were  dusty  and  grimy,  and  the 
woodwork  fitted  into  the  roof  almost  as  if  it 
had  been  fixed  there.  Paradine  told  himself 
that  it  was  no  business  of  his,  before  he 
recollected  that  the  Professor  was  quite  alone, 
that  he  was  elderly,  and  that  something 
might  have  happened  to  him.  If  this  was 
the  case,  and  the  front  door  was  closed,  then 
it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  enter 
from  the  outside  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Reflecting  on  this,  and  the  necessity  for 
something  to  be  done  at  once,  Paradine  bent 
down  and  devoted  all  his  energies  to  raising 
the  skylight.  It  gave  way  presently  with 
a  sudden  jerk,  and  Paradine  found  himself 
looking  down  through  the  water-tank  into 
a  small  sort  of  store-room  below,  which 
appeared  to  be  empty,  save  for  a  few  packing- 
cases  and  something  that  looked  like  a 
human  form  sprawling  on  the  floor.  There 
was  no  ladder  leading  from  the  roof  into 
the  room  below.  If  there  had  been  one,  the 
Professor  would  probably  have  had  it 
removed.  As  Paradine's  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  same  gloom,  he  saw  the 
figure  down  there  gradually  raise  itself,  and 
a  w^hite,  pleasant-looking  face  was  turned 
eagerly  upwards. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  Paradine 
asked. 

"  Well,  I  hardly  know,"  the  stranger  replied. 
"  Who  do  you  happen  to  be,  anyway  ?  " 

"  Isn't  it  for  me  to  ask  questions  ? " 
Paradine  said  dryly.  "  I  happen  to  be  the 
occupant  of  one  of  these  top  flats.  My  name 
is  Paradine,  at  your  service." 


"  Very  pleased  to  hear  it,"  the  man  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  said  thankfully.  "  If 
you  wouldn't  mind  reaching  down  and  giving 
me  a  hand,  I'll  come  up  and  explain." 

"  Well,  I  think  not.  Not  just  at  present, 
anyway.  You  see,  I  happen  to  be  top  dog 
for  the  moment,  and,  until  you  can  convince 
me  that  my  policy  is  wrong,  I  propose  to 
remain  so.  You  see,  I  know  something  of 
Professor  lonedes,  on  whose  premises  you 
are  at  the  present  moment,  and,  frankly,  my 
dear  friend,  appearances  are  decidedly  against 
you.  Now,  Professor  lonedes  lives  entirely 
alone;  he  is  an  old  man,  with  a  rooted 
aversion  to  visitors,  which  is,  perhaps, 
inspired  by  the  fact  that  his  flat  is  full  of 
gold  coins,  which  take  up  little  space,  and 
are  always  worth  their  face  value  in  the 
precious  metal.  Moreover,  I  know  that  no 
one  could  leave  that  flat  without  the 
Professor's  sanction  when  once  the  steel- 
fined  front  door  is  closed.  Therefore,  when 
I  find  a  stranger — even  a  well-dressed 
stranger  with  a  charming  manner  like  yours— 
attempting  to  leave  the  flat  by  such  a 
dubious  method  as  the  skylight,  my 
suspicions  are  naturally  aroused.  For  all 
I  know  to  the  contrary,  you  may  have 
murdered  that  picturesque  old  numismatist 
for  the  sake  of  his  coins,  and  found  yourself 
in  a  trap  afterwards.  Such  being  the  case, 
I  must  decline." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  listen  to  me  ! "  the 
other  man  burst  out.  "  I  am  not  going  to 
deny  that  part  of  what  you  say  is  true.  I 
am  not  going  to  deny  that  I  am  cut  off  here, 
and  that  I  am  trying  to  escape  by  means  of 
the  skylight.  I  piled  up  some  of  these  cases 
on  the  floor,  and,  when  I  was  balancing 
myself  on  the  top  of  them,  the  whole 
contraption  collapsed  and  let  me  down  badly. 
That  was  the  noise  that  you  heard.  But 
when  you  accuse  me  of  murdering  the 
Professor,  then  you  are  talking  absolute 
nonsense.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he's  not  in 
the  flat  at  all.  I  came  here  this  evening  to 
see  him  by  appointment,  and,  after  ringing 
the  bell  two  or  three  times,  a  man  came 
to  the  door." 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  ?  "  Paradine  asked. 

"  A  tall,  dark  chap  getting  on  in  life,  with 
black  hair  and  beard.  When  I  explained 
my  business  to  him,  he  asked  me  into  the 
dining-room,  and  told  me  that  the  Professor 
would  see  me  in  a  few  minutes.  Then  he 
put  some  fez  arrangement  on  his  head  and 
walked  out  of  the  flat,  banging  the  front 
door  behind  him.  I  waited  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and,  after  ringing  the   bell  two  or 
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three  times,  it  dawned  upon  me  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  So  I  started  to  explore 
the  flat,  and  found  that  the  place  was 
absolutely  empty.  There  wasn't  a  soul  on 
the  premises,  either  in  the  bed  or  living- 
rooms.  And  when  I  tried  to  get  out,  and 
spotted  that  steel-lined  door,  with  its  spring 
lock,  I  knew  that  I  had  been  trapped  by 
some  thief  whom  I  had  probably  interrupted 
when  I  rang  the  front-door  bell.  I  knew 
then  that  I  was  in  a  tight  place,  and  when 
I  found  that  one  of  the  Professor's  most 
valuable  coin  cabinets  had  been  broken 
open,  I  was  aware  of  my  danger.  When  I 
recovered  myself,  I  cast  about  for  some 
means  of  escape.  I  knew  I  shouldn't  be 
believed,  I  knew  that  I  should  be  accused  of 
taking  what  w^as  missing  from  the  cabinet, 
and  that's  why  I  hit  upon  the  desperate 
expedient  of  getting  away  by  the  medium  of 
the  roof,  and  trusting  myself  to  reach  the 
street  through  the  help  of  another  flat, 
without  being  discovered.  And  that's  the 
Gospel  truth.  Perhaps,  if  you  weren't 
wearing  a  BulHngdon  Club  tie^  I  shouldn't 
have  the  courage  to  tell  you  this." 

"  Oh,  you  were  at  Oxford,  too  ?  "  Paradine 
asked. 

"  I  was.     jSTame  of  Felton." 

"  Not  the  Jimmy  Felton  ?  " 

"  The  same,  .worst  1-uck  to  it.  And,  now  I 
come  to  look  at  you,  I  see  a  strong  likeness 
to  the  chap  that  we  used  to  call  Tomahawk 
Paradine.     Am  I  right  ?  " 

"I've  heard  worse  guesses,"  Paradine 
said.  "But  look  here,  I  can't  take  your 
word  for  all  this,  you  know.  You  may  have 
gone  to  pot,  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary. 
You  might  have  taken  to  burglary  as  a 
profession." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  see  all  that,  of  course. 
But  I'm  telling  you  the  truth,  Paradine. 
If  you  don't  believe  me,  come  down  and  see 
for  yourself.  Bring  a  revolver  with  you,  if 
you  like.  Anyway,  you  won't  find  the 
Professor  here." 

Paradine  weakened  suddenly. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "I'll  take  your 
word  for  it.  Now,  hold  out  your  hand,  and 
I'll  give  you  a  leg  up." 

The  man  called  Felton  scrambled  to  the 
roof  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  sank  breath- 
lessly into  an  arm-chair.  He  availed  himself 
generously  of  Paradine's  invitation  to  sample 
the  contents  of  the  tantalus,  and  lighted  a 
cigarette. 

"Don't  you  want  to  go  over  the  flat," 
he  asked,  "and  satisfy  yourself  that  the 
aged    Professor    is    not    weltering    in    his 


own  gore  ?  In  other  words,  are  you 
satisfied  ?  " 

"  Well,  partly,"  Paradine  said.  "  If  there 
had  been  any  violence,  you  would  not  be 
sitting  in  that  chair  talking  to  me  in  this 
collected  way.  If  there  is  anything  wrong, 
you  w^ould  be  only  too  anxious  to  get  away." 

A  deep  groan  burst  from  Felton's  lips. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  in  no  end  of 
a  hole,"  he  said,  "  and  I  want  you  to  help 
me  out,  if  you  can.  In  fact,  no  one  else 
can  save  me ;  and,  upon  my  word,  I  don't 
believe  even  you  can  when  the  truth  comes 
to  be  told." 

"  Let's  have  it,"  Paradine  said  encourag- 
ingly. 

"  Well,  it's  like  this.  I  also  am  a  collector 
of  coins  in  a  modest  sort  of  way,  and,  without 
flattery,  there  are  only  two  men  in  the 
w^orld  who  know  more  of  what  I  might  call 
pre-numismatism  than  I  do.  Professor 
lonedes  is  one,  and  a  queer  sort  of  semi- 
Arab  Johnny  cahed  Ali  Khan  is  the  other. 
I  have  never  met  AK  Khan,  but,  in  the  hght 
of  events  during  the  past  hour  or  two,  if  he 
isn't  the  chap  who  let  me  into  old  lonedes' 
flat,  then  I'll  eat  him,  fez  and  all !  But  I'm 
getting  on  a  bit  too  fast.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  coins,  Paradine  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever,  I  am  sorry  to  say." 

"Then  I'd  better  explain.  Now,  I 
suppose  Professor  lonedes'  collection  is 
absolutely  complete  as  regards  the  gold  coins 
extant  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era.  lonedes  has  every  one  of  the  coins. 
There  is  only  one  gold  piece  that  he  lacked 
up  to  a  year  ago,  and  this  he  found  in  a 
mummy  case  whilst  exploring  in  Egypt  a  few 
months  back.  He  was  exploring  the  same 
pyramid  that  Ali  Khan  w^as  working  on — in 
fact,  they  were  both  looking  for  that  particular 
medallion  that  has  been  a  tradition 
amongst  numismatists  for  generations.  And 
the  Professor  found  it.  Ali  Khan  said  that 
the  Greek  found  it  before  it  was  lost — 
in  other  words,  they  were  both  on  the  same 
track,  and  the  Arab  was  beaten  by  a  short 
head — a  matter  of  seconds,  I  believe  it  was. 
Anyway,  there  was  a  fierce  quarrel  that 
nearly  ended  in  physical  violence.  You  will 
see  why  I  tell  you  all  this  presently." 

"  Go  on,"  Paradine  said  encouragingly. 

"Well,  the  coin  in  question  is  called  a 
Di-Drachma.  It  is  a  small  gold  disc  with 
the  figure  of  a  turtle  on  the  obverse  side, 
and  on  the  reverse  a  design  that  is  not 
unlike  the  fifth  proposition  of  the  first  book 
of  Euclid.  It  is  a  Lydian  coin,  and,  experts 
say,  the  first  token  in  gold  ever  struck  in  the 
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world.  When  I  tell  you  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  coinage  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  poems  of  Homer,  you  will  be  able  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  age  of  the  coin.  It  was 
probably  struck  by  Pheilon  of  Argos  in 
B.C.  895.  I  don't  know  what  the  turtle  means, 
but  it  is  a  symbol  of  some  kind,  of  course. 
And  this  is  the  coin  that  numismatists  have 
been  trying  to  find  for  ages.  And  lonedes 
has  it,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
When  I  say  has  it,  I  ought  to  have  said 
had  it,  because  it  is  no  longer  in  his 
collection." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ? "  Paradine 
asked. 

"Because  it's  gone,  my  boy,  vanished — - 
stolen  from  its  place  in  the  drawer  by  that 
blackguard  Ali  Khan,  who  opened  the  flat 
door  for  me,  and  subsequently  shut  me  in. 
I  told  you  that,  when  I  found  out  how  I  had 
been  trapped,  I  went  all  over  the  flat  and 
found,  amongst  other  things,  that  one  of  the 
Professor's  cabinets  had  been  forced  open. 
In  the  space  amongst  the  Lydian  coins 
which  was  obviously  reserved  for  the 
precious  Di-Drachma  in  the  cabinet  was 
nothing  but  a  pad  of  cotton- wool,  and  there- 
fore I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had 
interrupted  Ali  Khan  just  at  the  moment 
when  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
coveted  coin.  The  old  ra-scal  was  cunning 
enough,  when  he  saw  how  the  land  lay,  to 
make  a  clever  exit,  and  leave  me  to  face  the 
infuriated  Professor  when  he  came  back. 
Of  course,  he  would  swear  point-blank  that 
he  had  never  seen  me  before,  that  he  had 
never  been  in  lonedes'  flat,  and  that  my 
story  is  an  absolute  fraud.  Now  you  see 
the  position  Fate  has  placed  me  in,  and  why 
I  was  so  anxious  to  crawl  out  of  the  flat  at 
any  risk.  But,  of  course,  things  can't  stay 
as  they  are,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nobody 
would  accept  my  explanation.  Nothing 
would  convince  the  Professor  that  I  haven't 
stolen  his  Di  -  Drachma  and  cunningly 
hidden  it  till  it  was  safe  for  me  to  go  and 
pick  up  the  beastly  thing  again." 

"In  fact,  couldn't  be  worse,"  Paradine 
suggested. 

"Oh,  couldn't  it?  That's  all  you  know 
about  it.  It  can  be  a  jolly  lot  worse.  Look 
here  !  " 

With  which  Felton  produced  from  his 
pocket  a  roughly -cast  gold  coin  of  small  size, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  imprint  of  a  turtle 
and  on  the  other  that  of  an  irregular 
parallelogram.  This  he  handed  over  for 
Paradine's  inspection. 

"This   W.   the  genuine   pi-Pf^Qhn^a/'  he 


said.     "  There  can  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt 
as  to  its  authenticity." 

"  Then  you  did  steal  it,  after  all,"  Paradine 
exclaimed.  "  In  that  case,  why  did  you  tell 
me " 

"  Here,  half  a  minute,  old  man.  I  am 
only  proving  to  you  how  it  can  be  ever  so 
much  worse  than  you\  thought,  because 
that  coin  belongs  to  me,  and  I  had  it  in  my 
pocket  when  I  called  on  the  Professor  this 
evening.     What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"Well,  frankly,  I  don't,  believe  you," 
Paradine  said  bluntly.  "  Dash  it,  man,  you 
can't  expect  me  to  swallow  a  story  like  that. 
You  tell  me  that  there  is  only  one  Di-Drachma 
in  the  world,  and  then  you  calmly  produce 
another  from  your  pocket,  like  a  conjuror 
juggling  with  a  couple  of  rabbits.  And, 
moreover,  you  tell  me  that  the  original  gold 
token  has  recently  been  stolen  from  the 
Professor's  flat.  My  dear  fellow,  what 
particular  brand  of  ass  do  you  take  me  for?" 

"  I  knew  you'd  talk  like  that,"  Felton 
said  resignedly.  "  But  don't  forget  that  I 
voluntarily  produced  .  the  coin  which  is  in 
your  hand.  I  wasn't  bound  to  do  it,  you 
know.  I  could  have  gone  away  without 
your  being  any  the  wiser  on  the  subject. 
But,  because  you  have  trusted  me,  I  have 
put  all  the  cards  in  this  exceedingly 
complicated  game  on  the  table." 

"  That's  true  enough,"  Paradine  admitted. 

"  Yery  well,  then.  Now,  perhaps,  you  will 
let  me  go  on.  I  bought  that  -coin,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  from  a  little  general  shop  in 
a  back  street  leading  off  Theobald's  Road. 
I  bought  it  about  a  week  ago.  It  is  a  tiny 
shop,  where  they  sell  dilapidated  second-hand 
furniture  and  cast-off  wardrobes  and  things 
of  that  sort  —  a  dirty,  dingy  little  place, 
where  obviously  the  proprietor  was 
struggling  hard  for  a  bare  living.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  sale  going  on  at  the  time,  under 
distress  for  rent.  I  happened  to  be  passing 
by,  and  I  looked  in,  and  in  a  box  of  rubbish, 
tokens  and  cast-off  medals,  I  lighted  on  that 
coin.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  bought 
the  whole  lot  for  half-a-crown.  Oh,  it's  a 
genuine  Di-Drachma,  right  enough,  and  you 
can  imagine  my  delight  when  I  discovered 
the  value  of  my  treasure.  As  soon  as  I  had 
satisfied  myself  that  it  was  genuine,  I  wrote 
to  Professor  lonedes,  and  asked  him  if  I 
might  be  allowed  to  have  a  sight  of  his 
famous  Lydian  token.  Of  course,  I  didn't 
mention  what  I  had  got,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  day  or  two  I  had  a  post-card  from  him, 
asking  me  to  call  upon  him  this  evening 
at  six  o'clock.    In  the  light  of  what  I  told 
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you,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  forgot  all 
about  the  appointment,  or,  what  is  much 
more  probable,  he  was  lured  away  from  his 
flat  by  that  scoundrel  Ali  Khan,  who  had 
all  his  preparations  made  for  the  robbery, 
which'  he  successfully  accomplished.  The 
rest  you  know.  And  now  you  can  believe 
me  or  not,  as  you  please.  I  admit  everything 
is  against  me,  I  don't  suppose  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  produce  the  man  from  whom  I 
purchased  that  disc  —  he  is  probably  lost 
sight  of  by  this  time — but  I  have  told  you 


"  Well,  it's  a  guarantee  of  your  Una  fides, 
for  one  thing.  This  matter  will  take  some 
thinking  over.     You'd  better  give  me  your 


"  '  Shall  we  say  five  thousand  pounds  for  your  Di-Draehma  ? ' " 


my  story,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  help 
me  all  you  can.  What  do  you  suggest  I'd 
better  do  ? " 

*'  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Paradine  said.  "  Are 
you  prepared  to  leave  this  token  in  my 
hands  ? " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  like.  But  what  do 
you  gain  by  that  ?  " 


address  where  I  can  write  to  you,  and  I'll 
see  the  Professor  for  you  in  the  morning. 
If  we  do  anything  in  a  hurry,  the  worst 
construction  will  be  put  upon  it,  and  you 
may  find  yourself  answering  a  charge  at 
Bow  Street.  You  leave  it  to  me.  I  dare 
say  I  shall  think  of  something." 

But  morning  found  Paradine  still  in  two 
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moods,  and  ib  was  nearly  lunch-time  before 
his  housekeeper  came  to  him  with  an 
intimation  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see 
him.  In  his  dining-room  he  found  a  little 
man  with  nice  manners  and  much  politeness, 
who  introduced  himself  as  Inspector  Close, 
from  Scotland  Yard,  coupled  with  the 
information,  pleasantly  conveyed,  that  he  was 
armed  with  a  search  warrant,  and  that  he 
proposed  to  go  over  the  flat,  with  a  view  to 
finding  a  gold  coin  which  was  missing  from 
the  residence  of  Professor  lonedes  next  door. 

"I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Paradine,"  he  said, 
''that  this  is  a  most  unpleasant  business, 
and  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  moreover,  that, 
unless  I  am  satisfied,  I  have  a  further 
warrant  for  your  own  arrest.  But  no 
doubt " 

"It  can't  be  done,"  Paradine  exclaimed. 
"  IVe  got  a  most  important  consultation  at 
five  o'clock  this  afternoon,  in  connection 
with  a  patient  who  is  lying  dangerously 
hurt  in  a  private  hospital  off  the  Brompton 
Road.  I  am  a  brain  specialist,  as  you  know, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  fixed  up  on  the 
telephone  only  half  an  hour  ago." 

Inspector  Close  smiled  as  the  god  in  the 
car  might  have  done.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
smile. 

"  It  might  be  done,"  he  said  thoughtfully, 
"but  it  rests  entirely  with  yourself.  The 
Professor  doesn't  want  to  prosecute,  if  he 
can  help  it,  and  he  is  prepared  to  listen  to 
any  story,  however  improbable,  if  he  gets  his 
missing  disc  back.  You  see,  it's  like  this,  sir. 
Nobody  can  get  into  the  Professor's  flat 
without  his  own  key,  which  is  never  out 
of  his  possession.  He  went  out  yesterday 
afternoon,  intending  to  return  at  six  o'clock, 
and  when  he  came  back,  after  being  'detained, 
he  let  himself  into  the  empty  flat,  the  door 
of  which  was  properly  closed,  and  evidently 
had  been  untampered  with.  Despite  this 
fact,  a  cabinet  had  been  forced  open,  and  a 
unique  coin  extracted — in  fact,  the  only 
specimen  of  that  coin  in  the  world.  The 
Professor  promptly  telephoned  to  Scotland 
Yard,  and  I  was  sent  round  to  investigate. 
It  did  not  take  me  many  minutes  to  discover 
that  the  flat  had  been  entered  through  the 
skyHght  by  someone  who  obviously  had 
access  to  the  roof.  Now,  your  flat  alone 
gives  access  to  the  roof,  and  the  thief  must 
have  used  your  flat  for  the  purpose  of  the 
robbery — in  fact,  it  could  have  taken  place 
in  no  other  way.  But,  of  course,  if  you  can 
prove  your  innocence " 

The  detective  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
paused  eloquently.      Paradine  stood  there, 


trying  to  grasp  the  points  of  this  new 
and  unexpected  situation.  It  was  all  the 
more  complicated  by  the  fact  that  at  that 
very  moment  he  had  the  Di-Drachma  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  Nothing  would  be  gained 
by  the  detective  searching  the  flat,  he  knew, 
but  if  the  officer  of  the  law  insisted  upon 
taking  him  round  to  Bow  Street,  then  the 
murder  would  be  out,  and  nothing  could 
prevent  him  standing  his  trial  on  a  charge  of 
stealing  the  coin.  Just  at  that  moment  he 
was  regretting  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
that  the  goddess  of  Chance  had  brought  him 
in  contact  with  Pel  ton.  For  the  next  minute 
or  two  he  did  some  pretty  quick  thinking, 
then  he  plunged  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  produced  the  gold  coin. 

"  Is  this  what  you  are  looking  for  ,^  "  he 
asked.  "  Because,  if  you're  in  search  of  a 
gold  Di-Drachma,  then  this  is  one,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  would  like  to  listen  to  my 
explanation  or  not — probably  you  would  not 
believe  it  in  any  case — so,  if  you  want  me 
to  accompany  you  as  far  as  Bow  Street,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  do  so.  But  I  must  say 
that  I  have  never  been  inside  Professor 
lonedes'  flat,  and  that  I  decline  for  the 
moment  to  say  how  that  coin  came  into  my 
possession.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  for  the 
moment  I  had  better  say  nothing.  I  am 
thinking  at  the  present  moment  more  about 
that  case  of  mine.  Now,  if  I  am  charged 
with  that  robbery,  is  it  possible  for  me  to  get 
bail  ?  I  only  mean  till  to-morrow  morning, 
because  I  must  go  down  to  Brompton  Road, 
as  a  human  life  probably  hangs  on  my 
attendance." 

"  I  think  that  will  be  all  right,  sir,"  Close 
said.  "  There  could  be  no  possible  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  police  to  accept  bail  for 
the  appearance  of  so  well-known  a  gentleman 
as  yourself.  I  suggest  that  you  write  a  note 
to  a  friend  or  two,  asking  them  to  come 
round  to  Bow  Street  this  afternoon,  and  I 
will  see  that  the  notes  are  delivered. 
Probably,  when  Professor  lonedes  gets  his 
coin  back,  he  will  not  be  disposed  to  prosecute, 
in  which  case  you  will  hear  no  more  of  the 
matter." 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before 
Paradine  emerged  from  the  seclusion  of 
a  whitewashed  cell  into  the  open  air, 
accompanied  by  two  indignant  scientists  of 
his  acquaintance  and  an  apologetic  groveller 
in  the  person  of  Felton,  who  offered  to  do 
anything  up  to  suicide,  if  by  so  sacrificing 
himself  he  could  put  matters  straight.  So 
far,  nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  tb^ 
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Professor,  and  ib  was  quite  uncertain  as  to 
whether  he  would  turn  up  in  the  morning 
to  substantiate  his  charge  or  not,  though 
Inspector  Close  was  of  the  opinion  that,  as 
he  had  got  his  coin  back,  nothing  further 
would  be  heard  of  the  matter.  Paradine 
Hstened  calmly  enough. 

"  Oh,  don't  worry  me,"  he  said  to  the 
distracted  Felton.  "  If  I  hadn't  been  a 
good-natured  fool,  I  should  never  have  found 
myself  in  this  mess.  And,  besides,  Pve  got 
other  things  to  think  about.  I  must  be  off 
to  Brompton  Eoad  now,  in  any  case.  If 
you  want  to  help,  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  go  plunging  around  and  see  if  you  can 
hit  upon  the  track  of  that  picturesque  Arab 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief." 

With  which,  Paradine  dismissed  the  whole 
thing  from  his  mind,  and  made  his  way  as 
promptly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the 
Brompton  Road  and  the  private  hospital 
there.  For  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  he 
had  put  the  whole  of  the  trouble  out  of  his 
mind,  and  was  thinking  of  nothing  else 
besides  the  interesting  case  which  was  waiting 
his  attention.  A  flippant-minded  surgeon, 
with  a  watch  in  his  hand,  met  Paradine  on 
the  doorstep. 

'^You're  a  nice  chap,"  he  said.  "I've 
been  waiting  for  you  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
with  my  own  patients  performing  solos  on 
the  telephone  every  two  minutes.  Been 
lunching  at  the  Carlo,  I  suppose,  or  some- 
thing equally  important.'* 

"Weil,  not  precisely,"  Paradine  said 
grimly.  "Here,  sit  down  and  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

"He's  a  foreigner,"  the  other  man  said. 
"  Picturesque,  middle-aged  ruffian  with  a 
black  beard.  He  was  knocked  down  last 
night,  somewhere  in  Kensington,  by  a  motor 
lorry,  and  taken  to  St.  Jacob's.  The  house- 
surgeon  there  saw  that  it  was  a  case  for  you, 
and  telephoned  to  know  if  he  should  send 
the  chap  round  here.  So  they  brought  him 
on  a  motor  ambulance,  and  he  is  upstairs 
at  the  present  moment.  I've  been  all  over 
him  myself,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't 
find  anything  wrong  anywhere.  There  are 
no  bones  broken  and  no  signs  of  a  fracture, 
but  the  man's  unconscious  and  absolutely 
paralysed.  The  funny  thing  is  that  his 
colour  is  quite  good,  and  his  pulse  and  heart 
quite  normal.     And  now  I  must  be  off." 

It  was  quite  a  couple  of  hours  later  before 
Paradine  had  completed  his  diagnosis  of  the 
unfortunate  patient.  He  was  an  elderly 
man,  with  clean-cut  features  and  square, 
fighting  jaw,  an  Eastern  beyond  question, 


as  his  swarthy  complexion  and  black  eyes 
testified.  Paradine  was  not  easily  puzzled, 
but  for  a  long  time  the  source  of  the  trouble 
baffled  him.  Then  he  went  over  all  the 
ground  again,  and  presently  the  frown  lifted 
from  his  forehead,  and  he  smiled. 

"  Ah,  here  it  is,"  he  said,  turning  to  one  of 
the  nurses  who  was  holding  his  instruments. 
"  A  small  matter  enough,  but  quite  sufficient. 
There  has  been  an  injury  to  the  spine  right 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  a  minute  displace- 
ment of  the  vertebrae.  There's  a  hole  there 
you  can  put  your  finger  into.  The  brain 
itself  is  untouched." 

"  Are  you  going  to  operate  ? "  the  nurse 
asked. 

"  Perfectly  useless,"  Paradine  replied.  "  If 
that  poor  fellow  moves  half  an  inch,  he  will 
be  dead.  I  can  remove  things,  but  no 
surgeon  ever  yet  could  replace  an  injured 
bit  of  spine.  He  is  literally  hanging  on  a 
thread.  As  I  said  just  now,  as  soon/- as  he 
moves  he's  done  for.  You'd  better  go 
through  his  belongings  and  communicate 
with  his  friends.  Were  there  any  letters  or 
anything  of  that  kind  on  him  ?  " 

"  They  are  on  the  table  there,"  the  nurse 
explained — "one  or  two  letters,  evidently 
from  some  scientific  society  in  the  East, 
together  with  a  watch  and  chain  and  a  purse 
and  a  little  case  with  a  gold  coin  in  it." 

Paradine  reached  over  eagerly  and  grabbed 
the  shabby  little  leather"  case  that  lay  on  the 
table.  He  threw  back  the  lid  with  trembling 
fingers,  and  there  before  his  astonished  and 
delighted  eyes  he  saw  a  Di-Drachma.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it  ;  the  thing  had 
been  burnt  too  deeply  in  his  memory  for 
him  to  make  a  mistake.  There  it  lay,  with 
the  imprint  of  a  turtle  on  the  one  side  and  the 
crude  mathejnatical  design  on  the  other. 
Beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  by  sheer 
good  luck  Paradine  had  found  the  stolen 
medallion,  and  was  looking  down  into  the 
unconscious  eyes  of  the  thief  himself.  For 
beyond  question  Ali  Khan  was  lying  on  the 
bed  there,  stricken  down  with  mortal  illness, 
no  doubt  inflicted  upon  him  at  the  very 
moment'  when  he  was  hurrying  off  from  the 
Professor's  flat  with  his  ill-gotten  gain. 

Five  minutes  later  Paradine  had  called 
up  Felton  on  the  telephone,  and  was  hurrying 
back  homewards  as  fast  as  a  taxi  could  carry 
him.  He  had  hardly  rid  himself  of  his 
glossy  hat  and  immaculate  morning  coat 
before  a  pale  and  dishevelled  Felton  fell 
headlong  into  the  dining-room. 

"  Mean  to  say  you've  found  him  ? "  he 
gasped. 
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"  I  have,"  Paradine  said,  "  and  only 
just  in  time,  too.  It  was  a  bit  of  sheer  good 
luck.  And  upon  my  word,  after  all  that 
has  happened,  I  think  we  deserve  it.  As 
I  told  you  this  afternoon,  when  we  were 
leaving  Bow  Street,  I  had  a  most  important 
appointment  at  a  private  hospital  in 
Brompton  Eoad  —  a  foreigner  knocked 
down  in  Kensington  High  Street  and 
seriously  injured  by  a  motor  lorry.  I  went 
to  see  if  an  operation  would  be  any  good  ; 
but  the  patient  was  past  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  and  it's  any  odds  he's  dead  by  this 
time.  I  told  the  nurse  in  charge  that  I 
could  do  no  good,  and  advised  her  to 
communicate  with  the  man's  friends.  She 
showed  me  his  letters  and  belongings,  and 
also  told  me  that  he  had  been  possessed  of 
an  old  gold  coin  that  he  carried  in  a  leather 
case.  As  I  am  particularly  interested  just 
now  in  old  gold  coins,  I  asked  to  see  it. 
Here  it  is.  I  took  the  liberty  of  bringing 
it  away  with  me,  and  if  it  isn't  the  Professor's 
missing  Di-Drachma,  then  I  am  cruelly 
mistaken.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,"  Felton 
cried.  "What  blind  good  fortune  that 
you  should  have  been  called  in  to  attend  the 
actual  thief  !  Oh,  that's  the  coin  all  right. 
Then  I  suppose  the  next  thing  is  to  go  and 
see  the  Professor,  and  convince  him  that  he 
has  got  my  coin,  and  that  this  is  his.  He 
won't  believe  it  unless  we  produce  the  actual 
token.  So  let's  get  along  and  finish  it 
without  delay." 

It  was  some  little  time  before  the 
suspicious  Professor,  doubtless  with  the 
fear  of  violence  before  his  eyes,  consented 
to  open  his  front  door  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  two  intruders,  and,  indeed,  he 
would  probably  have  refused  then  had  not 
Paradine    produced    the   second    coin   and 


dangled  it  before  his  astonished  and  crest- 
fallen gaze. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  is  a  genuine  Di- 
Drachma  all  right.  And  I  tliought  that 
there  was  only  one  of  them  in  the  world — I 
mean  the  stolen  one,  Avhich  is  now  safe  in 
my  cabinet  again.  But  please  come  inside, 
gentlemen,  and  let  us  talk  this  matter 
over." 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  Professor 
expressed  himself  satisfied,  though  he  still 
looked  uncomfortable  and  ill  at  ease  as  he 
made  the  necessary  exchange  of  coins,  and, 
with  a  reluctance  which  he  made  no  effort 
to  conceal,  handed  Felton's  property  over  to 
him. 

"  I  suppose  that  that  rascally  Arab  must 
in  some  way  have  obtained  an  impression 
of  the  key  of  my  front  door,"  he  said, 
"  otherwise  I  cannot  account  for  the  way 
in  which  he  got  into  my  flat.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  story  altogether,  and,  but  for 
the  evidence  in  Mr.  Pelton's  hands,  I  would 
never  have  believed  it.  To  think  that  two 
of  those  coins  were  in  existence  !  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  value  of  mine  is 
depreciated  at  least  one  half  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  counterpart.  Only  a  numismatist 
like  Mr.  Felton  can  understand  my  feelings. 
Now,  Mr.  Felton,  I'm  a  rich  man,  and  able 
to  gratify  my  whims.  Shall  we  say  five 
thousand  pounds  for  your  Di-Drachma  ?  " 

"  Done  !  "  Felton  said  promptly.  "  It's 
yours." 

It  was  a  highly  delighted  Felton  who 
followed  Paradine  into  his  flat  a  few 
minutes  later. 

"  Funny  story,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  said.  "  Pity 
it  can't  be  written,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Nobody'd  believe  it  if  you  did,"  Paradine 
replied,  "  and,  if  you  ask  me,  you  are  jolly 
well  out  of  it." 


THE    STRANGER. 


NOT  for  the  years  and  friends  that  go, 
My  deepest  sorrow  cries: 
Not  for  a  voice  I  used  to  know, 

Nor  well- remembered  eyes; 
But  for  one,  stranger  now  to  me, 

Whose  memory  is  a  pain, 
My  inmost  heart  unceasingly 
Makes  passionate  complain. 


O  vanished  youth  whose  pulses  leapt 

To  every  impulse  true, 
O  burning  zeal  that  never  slept. 

What  can  atone  for  you? 
The  years  that  take  may  also  give 

Gifts  many  loudly  praise: 
rd  yield  them  all  again  to  live 

In  youth's  tempestuous  days. 

EDITH    DART. 


ON  visitors'  day. 


Visitor:  And  did  you  get  wounded  in  the  head,  my  poor  man? 

Patient  (weary  of  answering  questions) :  Oh,  no,  mum,  in  the  foot— but  the  bandages  slipped. 

THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK 


The  host  sent  for  the  conductor  of  the 
orchestra,  and  wrathfnlly  inquired  whether 
this  was  the  party  of  picked  musicians  of 
whom  he  had  spoken. 

''Indeed,  yes,  sir,"  came  the  reply.  "I 
picked  them  myself." 

"  Then  you  picked  them  before  they  were 
ripe  !  "  was  the  answer. 


A  WOMAN  met  with  an  accident  which 
arose  from  escaping  gas  and  a  lighted  match. 
When  her  husband  came  home  and  found  her 
in  bed  as  a  result,  he  said — 

*'But,  my  dear,  you  surely  should  have 
known  that  it  was  unwise  to  go  looking  around 
for  escaping  gas  with  a  match." 

'M  did,  dear,"  replied  the  wife,  ''but  I  took 
a  safety  match." 


^'Farm  products,"  complained  the  consumer, 
"  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  they  used  to." 

"  Sure  they  do,"  agreed  Farmer  Giles  cheer- 
fully. ^  "When  a  farmer  has  to  know  the 
botanical  name  of  what  he's  raising,  and 
the  zoological  name  of  the  insect  that  eats  it, 
and  the  chemical  name  of  what  will  kill  it, 
somebody's  got  to  pay." 


"  Is  Manning  a  successful  parent  ?  " 
"  Well,  yes,  I  should  say  so — at  any  rate,  he 
is  able  to  support  his  family  in  the  style  to 
which  their  friends  are  accustomed." 


Hoping  to  be  the  first  to  relate  some  un- 
welcome news,  the  youth  rushed  into  the  house 
and  said — 

"  Father,  I  had  a  fight  with  Percy  Raymond 
to-day." 

"I  know  you  did,"  said  the  father  soberly; 
"  Mr.  Raymond  came  to  see  me  about  it." 

"  Well,"  said  the  son,  "  I  hope  you  came  out 
as  well  as  I  did." 


"  The  trouble  with  you  is  the  same  as  with 
another  patient  of  mine,"  said  the  doctor.  "  He 
worried  and  got  nervous  dyspepsia.  He  was 
worrying  himself  to  death  about  his  grocer's 
bill.     Now  he  is  cured." 

"But  how  did  you  cure  him?"  asked  the 
patient. 

"  I  told  him  to  stop  worrying,  and  he  has," 
replied  the  doctor. 

"  I  know,"  was  the  sad  answer  ;  "  I  know  he 
has.     But  I  am  his  grocer." 
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y    ««  Why  so   silent  ? "   he   asked  her. 
haven't  said  a  word  for  ten  minutes." 

"  I  hadn't  got  anything  to  say,"  she  replied. 

He  sat  with  a  hopeful  gleam  in  his  eye. 
*'  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  don't  you  ever  say 
anything  when  you  have  nothing  to  say?  " 

**  Why,  no,"  she  replied. 

*'  Then,"  he  said,  '*  will  you  be  m^y  wife  ?  " 
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'  The  teacher,  a  lady  of  uncertain  age,  was 
having  a  hard  time  teaching  Johnny  the  names 
of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England. 

"Why,  when  I  was  your  age,"  she  said 
disgustedly,  *'  I  could  recite  their  names  back- 
wards." 

'*  I  dare  say,"  said  Johnny  ;  "  but  when  you 
were  my  age,  they  weren't  so  many." 


A  SMALL  boy  had  not  come  up  to  his  father's 
expectations  in  regard  to  his  studies  at  school, 
and  an  explanation  was  demanded. 

*'  Why  is    it,"    inquired    the    irate    parent 


"  It  cost  me  nearly  a  tenner  for  the  week- 
end." 

"  Entertaining  friends,  weren't  you?  " 
*'  Great  Scot,  no  I    Being  entertained." 


Conscientious  Objector 
knock  yer  blinkiu'  'ead  orf ! 


ANOTHER    NON-COMBATANT. 

I  don't  'old  wiv  fightin'    an'  if  yer  don't  gi'  me  total  exemption,  I'll 


sternly,   "  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
class  again?  " 

*'  I  can't  see  that  it  makes  much  difference 
whether  I  am  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom," 
replied  the  son  pacifically.  '*  You  know,  they 
teach  just  the  same  at  both  ends." 


*'  Now,  in  case  anything  should  go  wrong  > 
with  this  experiment,"  said  the  professor  of 
chemistry,  *'  we  and  the  laboratory  with  us 
shall  be  blown  sky-high.  Now  come  a  little 
closer,  gentlemen,  in  order  that  you  may 
follow  me." 


*'  Talk  about  cheek ! "  said  the  puppy. 
"Someone  has  gone  and  put  up  a  building 
right  over  the  place  where  I  buried  a  bone." 


The  people  of  a  small  country  place  in  a 
remote  colony  gave  their  clergyman  a  "  silver 
wedding  "  party,  and  among  the  presents  were 
a  new  coat  for  the  clergyman  and  a  pretty 
bonnet  for  his  wife. 

On  the  following  Sunday  there  was  a  mt)ment 
of  stern  self-suppression  noticeable  among  the 
congregation  when  the  choir  suddenly  sang : 
*'  Who  are  these  in  bright  array  ?  " 


MjL^l 


LOCAL    AUTHORITY. 


Cook  :   Terrible,  this  fighting  in  Siberia,  dearie. 

Parlourmaid  :   Not  Siberia,  Cook — Serbia.  * 

Cook  (with  an  air  of  superiority) :  You  can  call  it  what  you  like,  but  in  Slocum  we  always  say  Siberia. 


THE    polite    way. 


Doctor  :  What  do  you  take  to  drink  ? 

Recruit  :   Oh— er— thank  you,  sir.    I'll  leave  that  to  you,  sir. 
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ABOUT    THE    RIGHT    AGE. 

Chairman  of  Tribunal  (to  cons6fientious  objector) : 
How  old  are  youV 

Conscientious  Objector  (with  fervour) :  I  was 
bora  again  in  1905 ! 

Chairman  :  Er — then,  have  you  any  objection  to 
service  with  the  Boy  Scouts  f 


AN    ENTHUSIAST. 

The  keenest  athlete  that  I've  met 

Is  known  to  us  as  Denis. 
He's  very  good  at  every  game 

Like  cricket  and  lawn  tennis. 

But  golf's  his  game  par  excellence ; 

No  matter  what  may  hap, 
He  sticks  to  it  like  death.     He's  five 

(In  age— not  handicap). 

One  day  we  found  our  doggie  dead 
(For  which  we'd  paid  a  fiver), 

So  had,  with  tears,  to  take  away 
Our  little  darling's  driver. 

A  large  hole  in  the  motor-wheel 

I  just  had  put  a  tyre  on 
Deprived  our  poor  boy's  game  of  the 

Assistance  of  an  iron. 

To  save  his  cutting  up  our  lawn 
(We  like  it  nice  and  grassy), 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
He  wouldn't  miss  his  brassie. 

And  when  he  cut  a  biggish  slice 
From  Sister  Susie's  cheek, 

We  hoped  it  wouldn't  spoil  his  score 
To  sacrifice  his  cleek. 


At  last  we  found  him  holing  out 

With  fragrant  pats  of  butter, 
So  mother  thought  her  pet  must  try 

And  do  without  his  putter. 

in  spite  of  these  Important  checks, 

His  ardour  doesn't  lag. 
He  still  contrives  a  decent  round 

With  ball  and  golfing  bag. 

Adam  Squire, 


"  Mrs.   Kobinson    says  her  little    girl  has 
learned  to  play  the  piano  in  no  time." 

• "  Yes,  I  heard  her  playing  just  that  way  the 
other  day." 


"Do  you  love  Clara,  Mr.- Simpson ?  "  asked 
the  little  brother  frankly  of  the  caller. 

"Why,  Willie,  what  a  funny  question!" 
replied  the  astounded  caller.  "  Why  do  you 
ask  that  ?  " 

"Because  she  said  last  night  she'd  give 
half-a-crown  to  know,  and  I  need  the  half- 
crown  badly." 


up-to-date. 

Representative  of  "  The  Mtlkshire  Weekly 
Argus  " :  I  congratulate  you,  Mrs.  Stickit,  on  your 
reaching  your  hundredth  year.  No  doubt  there  has 
been  some  rule  of  life,  some  maxim  that  you  have 
made  your  watchword,  as  it  were,  the  observance  of 
which  has  materially  contributed  to  your  remarkable 
longevity.     Now,  what  is  your  favourite  proverb? 

Centenarian:  Ah,  young  man,  my  fackleties 
bain't  so  clear  as  they  were,  but,  if  I  rekilect  rightly, 
it  be  either  "Wait  aiid  See"  or  "  Single  Men  First." 
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Born  1820 

— still  going  strong. 


•*  Everything  comes  to  him  who  waits." 

'*That  may  be,   but   I'm   not  going  to  wait  any  longer 
for  my  drop  of  *  Johnnie  Walker ' — ring  the  bell." 


JOHN  WALKER  &  SON,  Ltd.,  SCOTCH  Whisky  Distillers,  KILMARNOCK,  Scotland. 
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A  SHIP  had  gone  ashore  on  the  coast  some 
years  ago,  and  her  cargo  was  strewn  about  the 
beach — a  most  desirable  cargo  in  the  eyes  of 
the  inhabitants,  as,  among  other  things,  there 
were  hundreds  of  hams.  So,  in  spite  of  the 
vigilance  of  the  coastguards,  there  was  some 
looting. 

A  visitor,  going  into  a  small  shop,  found  the 
little  man  behind  the  counter  very  talkative 
about  the  recent  event,  and  he  told  her  that 
he  had  secured  a  fine  ham  for  himself. 

"But  isn't  it  against  the  law?"  inquired 
the  visitor. 

The  little  man  leaned  across  the  counter, 


doctor  to  be  sure  to  call  the  next  day,  and  on 
learning  that  the  symptoms  were  quite  unim- 
portant, apologised  for  asking  him  to  come 
such  a  distance. 

"  Don't  speak  of  it,"  said  the  doctor  cheer- 
fully. *' I  happen,  to  have  another  patient  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  so  can  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone." 


A  TOURIST  who  was  making  some  sojourn  in 
a  small  rural  village  was  speaking  to  a  local 
resident  about  the  charms   of  the   place,  and 


AFTER    THE    PLAY. 


She:   What!     Didn't  enjoy  it?    Why,  you  haven't  laughed  so  much  for  many  a  day. 
He:   Well,  they  were  so  awfully  silly,  weren't  they? 


shrewd  and  emphatic.  "  It's  this  way,  ma'am. 
It's  agin  the  law  if  they  see  you,  but  you  must 
take  care  they  don't  see  you." 


said :  *'  I  understand  that,  though  it  is  small, 
this  village  even  boasts  of  a  choral  society." 

"  No,"  said  the  resident,  "we  don't  boast  of 
it — we  endure  it  with  resignation." 


Visitor  :  Have  you  clubs  for  women  in  this 
town  ? 

Resident  :  No,  madam.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that,  as  yet,  we  have  been  able  to  control  our 
Tv%men  without  the  use  of  clubs. 


A  resident  in  a  remote  country  house,  who 
was  anxious  about  his  health,  wrote  to  his 


"  John,"  said  the  anxious  wifej  "  I'm  sure 
there  is  a  burglar  downstairs.  He  has  just 
knocked  against  the  piano  and  hit  several  keys." 

*'  I'll  go  down,"  said  John  promptly. 

"  Oh,  John,"  she  begged,  "  don't  do  anything 
rash  1  " 

"  Rash  ?  "  said  John,  in  surprise.  "  I'm 
going  to  help  him.  He  can't  get  that  piano 
out  of  the  house  alone." 
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PAY  BY  CHEQUE 


TO    PAY    BY    CHEQUE    IS    A 
^^  DIRECT  ACT  OF  PATRIOTISM 

It  is  just  as  vital  that  our  National 

Credit  should  remain  unchallenged  as  that 

our  shores  should  remain  inviolate  from  invasion. 


A  Drawing  Account  with  Cheque  Book  can  be  opened 
by  any  responsible  reader  of  this  magazine.  2^  per 
cent,  interest  is  allowed  on  approved  credit  balances. 

//  you  are  joining  the  colours,  Farrow's  Bank  will  undertal<e  to  collect 
monies  due  to  you  and  otherwise  assist  you  by  acting  as  your  Trustees. 
Send  for  full  particulars  of  this  service  at  any  of  our  numerous  Branches. 

FARROW'S  BANK 

HeadOffice:--  LTD. 
I, CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON.  E.G. 
Branches  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.       a.  h.  &  co. 
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Keeps  Teeth  Pearly 


If  you  would  preserve 
the  natural  whiteness 
of  ^he  teeth,  use 
Gibbs's  Dentifrice  re- 
gularly. In  addition 
this  solid  dentifrice 
will  make  the  breath 
beautifully  fragrant 
and  disinfect  the 
mouth   thoroughly. 

**Like  a  breeze 
in  the  mouths 

6d.  of  all  Chemists. 

Generous 
Trial  Samples 

of  Dentifrice,  Cold 
Cream  Soap,  and 
Shaving  Soap  sent 
on  receipt  of 
2d.   in  stamps. 

D.  &  W.  GIBBS,  Ltd.  (Dept.  *9c).  Cold  Cream 
Soap  Works,  London,  E.         Established  1712. 
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THE    DIFFERENCE. 

He  :  I  believe  you  only  married  me  because  you  heard  that  my  uncle  had  left  me  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
She  :   You  flatter  yourself !     I  heard  it  was  fifty  thousand  ! 


A  SMALL  girl  one  day  turned  to"  her  mother, 
who  was  a  widow,  and  said—  ^^ 

''  Mummie,  do  you  really  and  truly  love  liie  ? 

«'Why,  of  course,  my  dear.  Why  do  you 
ask?  " 

"  And  will  you  prove  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  I  can." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  marry  the  man  round 
the  corner  who  keeps  the  sweet  shop  ?  " 


A  YOUNG  man  had  married  in  opposition  to 
his  father's  wishes,  and  when  he  met  his 
offended  parent  soon  afterwards,  the  father  said 
angrily — 

"  Well,  young  man,  I  have  made  my  will  and 
cut  you  off  with  a^hilling." 

''I  am  very  sorry,  father,"  said  the  youth 
contritely.  "  You  don't  happen  to  have  the 
shilling  with  you,  do  you?  " 
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If  the  Warriors 

of  Rome  had 

taken  Phosphate- 


But  Phosphate  was  unknown  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  so  they  anointed  their  bodies  with 
various  oils  and  balms,  thus  producing  a 
beautiful  symmetry  of  form  and  great  muscular 
strength.  Nevertheless  they  lacked  the  nervous 
strength  we  now  know  to  be  essential  to  success, 
and  in  consequence  they  failed  and  fell. 

Later  in  the  world's  history,  men  desirous  of 
great  strength  ate  an  abundance  of  foods  rich  in 
phosphate,  but  such  gross  feeding  is  no  longer 
popular.  The  strong  man  of  to-day  eats 
sparingly  but  takes  concentrated 

Bitro  -  Phosphate 

—just  a  5-grain  tablet  after  every  meal,  and  thus 
secures  not  merely  symmetry  of  form  and  great 
muscular  strength,  but  the  nervous  force,  the 
will  power,  the  vigour  and  vitality,  without  which 
true  and  lasting  success  cannot  be  achieved. 

Bitro- Phosphate  is  a  concentrated  food  for 
the  nerves  and  brain — a  restorative  of  mental 
and  physical  strength,  and  an  unfailing 
specific  for; — 


FAILING  STRENGTH 
NERVOUSNESS 
NEURASTHENIA 
LASSITUDE 
INDECISION 
NEURALGIA 
INSOMNIA 
DEBILITY 
BRAIN  FACETC. 

Better  than  Drugs. 

Drugs  have  been  used  in  the  past  with  a  certain  measure  of 
success,  but  Bitro-Phosphate   is  superseding  drugs,  for  the 
strength  it  creates  is  not  temporary  and  false,  but  real  and  lasting, 
and  no  harmful  reaction  ever    follows  its  use. 
It  nourishes  and  strengthens  weak,  exhausted  nerves,  repairs 
tissue    wastage,   and    rapidly    increases     vigour   and   vitality. 


High-class  chemists  everywhere  sell  Biiro-Phosphaie  in  handy  flat 
bottles  containing  two  weeks'  treatment.  The  price  is  2/6  per  bottle, 
and  if  you  experience  the  slightest  diMculty  in  obtaining  supplies, 
you  should  send  216  to  the  sole  manufacturers,  who  will  send  you  a 
full-sized  bottle,  together  with  interesting  literature,  post  free. 

Address:- THE    INTERNATIONAL    CHEMICAL    CO.,    LTD., 
67-^8  Bolsover  Street.  London,  W. 
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"  Could  you  spare  me  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  ?  "  said  the  father  to  his  son.  And, 
with  this  sentence,  Life  introduces  an  amusing 
story  of  the  younger  generation  in  American 
Society : — 

*'  Why,  father  ?  "  asked  the  son. 

*'Well,  my  boy,"  the  father  continued, 
"  about  a  month  ago  you  introduced  me  to  the 
'  Like  father  like  son '  idea,  which  is  now 
spreading  over  this  country,  and  which, 
formulated  by  eminent  educators,  simply 
means  that  all  fathers  shall 
make  companions  of  their 
sons,  so  that  an  intimate 
relationship  shall  ensue.  Have 
I  done  this  with  you  ?  " 

"You  certainly  have," 
replied  the  boy,  twirling  a 
semblance  of  a  moustache. 

"  And  now  I  ask  that  you 
spare  me  for  a  couple  of 
weeks." 

"  But,  my  dear  father," 
replied  the  boy,  *'we  are  just 
beginning  to  understand  each 
other.  The  whole  idea  of  the 
'  Like  father  like  son '  move- 
ment is  that  it  be  continuous. 
You  certainly  have  been  a 
game  sport.  What  do  you 
want  to  quit  for  ?  " 

In  reply,  the  kind  father, 
summoning  all  his  control, 
said  gently — 

"Believe  me,  son,  I  don't 
want  to  quit ;  but  the  fact  is 
that  since  you  and  I  have 
been  thrown  together,  I  have 
smoked  so  many  cigarettes, 
played  so  much  poker,  danced 
so  many  new-fangled  dances, 
and  raced  over  the  country 
in  so  many  motors,  that  I 
thought,  if  you  didn't  mind,  I 
would  take  a  couple  of  weeks 
off  in  some  good  sanitorium 
until  I  can  gather  strength 
enough  to  go  on  with  the 
growing    friendship    between 


had  five  eggs  in  this  basket,  and  I  laid  three 
on  the  table,  how  many  should  I  have  ?  " 
"Eight,"  said  Willie  brightly. 


"This  bell,"  said  the  well-meaning  sexton, 
when  showing  the  belfry  of  the  village  church 
to  '',  party  of  visitors,  "  is  only  rung  in  case  of 
a  Msit  from  the  lord  bishop,  a  fire,  a  flood,  or 
some  other  such  calamity." 


A       MUCH-TRAVELLED       City 

man,  on  a  journey  across  the 

Channel,  happened  to  have  as 

a  fellow-passenger   a   valued 

member  of  his  own  office  staff. 

The  experienced  traveller  was 

totally     indifferent     to     the 

motion  of  the  ship,  and  while   enjoying  the 

brisk  winds,  took  out  his  cigar-case,  and  with 

a  smile  said  to  his  companion — 

"  You  don't  mind  my  smoking,  I  suppose  ?  " 
The  pale  man  answered  humbly :  "  Not  at  all, 

sir,  if  you  don't  mind  my  behag  ill." 


"  Now,  Willie,"  said  the  teacher  to  rather  a 
stupid  boy,  "  listen  to  me  very  carefully.    If  I 


PROMPT    RECOGNITION. 

Sentry  :   Halt !    Who  goes  there  ? 

Clergyman  :   Chaplain. 

Sentry  :  Pass,  Charlie,  all's  well. 

The  maid-of-all-work  in  the  service  of  a 
provincial  family,  the  members  whereof  are  not 
on  the  most  amicable  terms,  recently  tendered 
her  resignation,  much  to  the  distress  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  leave  us  9  "  asked  the 
mistress  sadly.  "  What's  the  matter,  Mary  ? 
Haven't  we  always  treated  you  like  one  of  the 
family?" 

"  Yis,  mum,"  said  Mary,  "  an'  I've  shtood  it 
as  long  as  I'm  going  to  I  " 
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To  CURE— is  the  Voice  of  the  Past. 

To  PREVENT— is  the  Divine  Whisper  of  the  Present.' 

INDOOR WORKERS 

When  brainwork,  nerve  strain,  and  lack  of  exercise 
make    you    feel    languid  —  tired  —  "blue"  —  a    little 

END'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 

in  a  glass  of  cold  water   will   clear   your   head  and 
tone  your  nerves. 

This  world-famous  natural  aperient  for  over  40  years  lias 
been  the  standard  remedy  for  constipation,  biliousness,  impure 
blood,  and  indigestion. 

A  Judicious  Rule. — *'  1st  :  Restrain  your  appetite,  and  get 
always  up  from  the  table  with  a  desire  to  eat  more.  2nd  :  £)o 
not  touch  anything  that  does  7iot  agree  with  your  stomachy  be  it 
most  agreeable  to  the  palate^  I'hese  rules  have  been  adopted 
in  principle  by  all  dieticians  of  eminence,  and  we  recommend 
their  use. 

*  A  LITTLE  at  the  RIGHT  TIME  is  better  than  Much 
and  Running  Over  at  the  Wrong.* 

ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT'  IS  SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STORES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


F^repared  only  by 


J  C.  ENO,  Ltd..  *  Fruit  Salt'  Works.  London,  S.E. 
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IF  YOU  KNEW 


a  simple  inexpensive  but  SURE  way  of  KILLING 
BUGS,  FLEAS,  BEETLES,  MOTH  in  clothes,  and  all 
kinds  of  Household  Insects  you  would  use  it» 


A  FACT. 


Keating's  Powder  kills  EVERY  BUG,  FLEA, 
MOTH,  FLY,  BEETLE,  etc.,  provided  only  "Keating's  is  brought 
into  proper  contact  with  it.  "Keating's"  contains  no  poison,  and 
is  harmless  to  everything  but  household  insects  and  vermin.  Sold 
everywhere   in   tins— not  loose.     But  remember— Insist  on  having 

HEATING'S    POWDEB. 
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SIR    DOUGLAS    IIAIG     LEAVING    HEADQUAUTEIIS    AFTER    AN    INTERVIEW    WITH     GENERAL    JOFFRE. 

OUR  ARMY'S  FELLOWSHIP 
WITH  FRANCE 

By  JOHN   F.  RENDALL 


rr^HE  French  President,  acknowledging 
I  more  than  a  million  francs  from 
New  South  Wales  for  the  relief  of 
war  zone  victims,  sent  a  noble  message  to 
King  George.  M.  Poincare  dwelt  upon 
"the  inexhaustible  generosity  extended 
towards  invaded  France,  not  only  by  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  by  the 
most  distant  of  British  Dominions."  "  This 
constant  evidence  of  sympathy,"  the  President 
assured  us,  "  binds  still  faster  the  ties  that 
brotherhood  in  arms  has  established  for  ever 
between  the  two  Powers." 

No  mere  rhetoric  is  this,  but  a  social 
and  political  fact  of  abiding  influence  in  the 
future  affairs  of  the  world.  Have  not  King 
and  President  met  on  tlie  battlefield  under 
Joffre's    own    guidance  ?      *'  My    xirmies," 

1916.    No.  260. 


said  King  Greorge  to  the  soldiers  of  France, 
in  a  famous  Order  of  the  Day,  "are  very 
proud  to  fight  by  your  side."  And  the 
mighty  part  played  by  the  British  Navy  is 
now  thoroughly  grasped  by  our  Allies  as 
they  review  the  first  torrential  sweep  of  the 
enemy,  which  our  sea-power  foiled  in  ways 
too  complex  to  be  dealt  with  here. 

Our  command  of  the  sea  is,  indeed,  a 
recurring  factor  in  Freedom's  history.  Sir 
John  Jellicoe  to-day  continues  the  Nelson 
role  of  a  century  ago,  thwarting  unbridled 
ambition.  "  Those  storm  -  beaten  ships,." 
wrote  Admiral  Mahan  of  Nelson's  vigilant 
fleet,  "stood  between  the  Grande  Armeo 
and  the  dominion  of  the  world."  Britain's 
burden  in  the  War  is  therefore  the  glow- 
ing theme  of  French  Senators  and  Deputies 
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of  the  Infcer-Parliaraentaiy  Conference.  For 
the  two  nations  are  now  linked  in  a  vast 
community  of  interests  touching  at  all 
points. 

"  Blow  to  move,"  Senator  Charles  Humbert 
says  of  us,  "Britain  is  implacable  in  resolution. 
Her  titan  task  is  now  to  stifle  Germany  by 
the  pressure  of  her  Fleet,  to  smite  her  on 
land  W'ith  a  stupendous  army  which  but 
yesterday  was  non-existent,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  sustain  her  Allies  with  raw  material 
and  money  without  end."  For  which  reasons 
the  British  "  invasion  "  of  France  is  hailed 
as  a  grateful  fact.  "  In  all  the  villages 
of  Artois,"   says    the   official    Bulletin   des 


Inspector  of  the  State  Forests  of  France. 
And  here,  again,  in  cottage,  barn,  or  tent,  is 
the  "  civilian  "  station  of  our  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps.  How  else  are  villages  of  the 
war  zone  to  get  medical  and  surgical  aid, 
with  their  own  doctors  and  priests  called  to 
the  firing-line  ? 

"There's  not  a  private  practitioner  for 
miles,"  the  kindly  major  tells  you,  when  he 
has  time  to  speak  at  all*  "  so  our  fame  spreads 
far  and  wide.  We're  called  to  all  manner  of 
cases,  from  a  confinement  to  an  epidemic 
of  measles  in  the  boys'  school.  Of  course,  all 
our  services  are  free.  We've  even  a  dentist 
on    our   staff,   and   his    skill   is   such   that 
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BRITISH     AND    FKKXCH     SOLDIERS     rilOTOGRAPHED    TOGETHER. 


Armees,  "  wrested  by  Frencli  courage  from 
the  foe,  men  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  are  now^  on  guard,  together  with 
Canadians,  Australians,  New  Zealanders,  and 
South  Africans,  all  preparing  for  stern  battles 
yet  to  come.,  Here,  surely,  is  eloquent  proof 
of  Franco-British  union  and  friendship 
which  the  Germans  would  give  their  souls 
to  break." 

This  friendship  is  sliown  in  a  thousand 
ways  all  through  the  land.  Here,  in  a 
beechen  glade  sucli  as  Shakespeare  loved,  a 
team  of  French  woodmen  have  a  tree-felling 
contest  with  young  giants  from  the  Quebec 
Province.  The  umpires  are  General 
Bird  wood     and     Commandant     Delaroche, 


Madame  of  the  buvette  or  ejiicerie  believes 
he  can  conjure  sets  of  false  teeth, from  his 
cap." 

Our  medical  officers  are  told  off  for  this 
civilian  duty  in  rotation,  each  one  serving  a 
month.  Their  sanitary  work  and  anti-fly 
campaigns  are  a  priceless  boon  in  tlie 
war-stricken  liamlets.  So  is  the  swift  and 
luxurious  motor-ambulance  which  "  les 
Anglais  "  dispose.  It  has  saved  the  lives  of 
thousands.  For  these  peasants  cling  with 
pathetic  devotion  to  their  cottage  homes 
even  under  murderous  fire — to  fall  at  last 
to  a  shell-burst  that  blows  out  the  walls, 
severely  injuring  the  old  folks  within. 

The     French    villagiers    show     touching 
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BRITISH    RED    CROSS    AMBULANCE    WORKERS    AT    VERDUN,    WHERE    THKY    HAVE    WON 

SPECIAL    MENTION    BY    THE    FRENCH    COMMAND. 


A    BRITISH    OFFICER    TRANSLATING    AT    A    FRENCH    FIELD    WIRELESS    SECTION    AT    A 

BRITISH    POST    NEAR    SALONICA. 

From  an  official  photograph  issued  by  the  Press  Bureau. 
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gratitude  for  this  surgical  work.  One  Eoyal 
Army  Medical  Corps  officer  reports  fees  in 
money  and  gifts  in  kind  deposited 
mysteriously  by  night  in.  his  billet,  and 
therefore  beyond  all  tracing.  Another 
surgeon,  who  specialises  in  child  ailments,  is 
known  as  "  The  English  Papa,"  and  mothers 
^  call  down  blessings 
on  his  head.  He 
and  his  colleagues 
attend  250  cases  a 
day,  and  have  a 
record  of  460 
serious  operations 
in  this  novel 
practice  among  the 
civilian  sick  and 
wounded  of  stricken 
France. 

No  wonder  the 
khaki  uniform  is 
respected,  alike  in 
trench  and  town, 
from  the  Somme  to 
the  sea.  Millions  of 
our  best  men  cross 


their  General  Staffs  confer  at  French  Head- 
quarters, where  Sir  Douglas  Haig  meets 
General  J  off  re  and  discusses  their  common 
plan  of  campaign. 

It  is  hard  to  realise,  without  practical 
contact,  how  completely  we  permeate 
Northern   France.      Jn   fact,   the   Germans 
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THE    VILLAGE     HALT    OF    AN    ARMOURED    CAR:     VOLUNTARY    CONTRIBUTIONS     FROM 
THE    KINDLY     FRENCH    BY    THE    WAY. 


the  Channel  for  service  with  our  Armies — the 
vastest  force  Britain  ever  put  in  the  field, 
and  styled  by  our  King  "a  lasting  source 
of  pride  to  future  generations."  Each 
Army  is  linked  with  the  French  by  qfflciers 
de  liaison,  as  well  as  by  interpreters  and 
attaches.     The   AUies   are   indeed,  one,  and 


FRUIT-SELLERS         GIVE 

THE    BRITISH     SOLDIER 

A    LESSON     IN    FRENCH 

SMALL    CHANGE. 

Photo  by  Central  News. 


tried  to  start  a  scare 
over  this  wide- 
spread "  invasion." 
Their  airmen 
dropped  absurd 
warnings  over  the 
^'illages  and  towns. 
"The  British  lion," 
the  French  were 
told,  "has  not 
come  out  to  save, 
but  to  devour  ! 
Behold  him  in 
])  0  s  s  e  s  s  i  o  n  ! 
Nothing  will  shift 
him  Avhen  the 
War  is  over,  for 
this  is  the  British 
way." 

In  one  of  the  towns  of  our  occupation 
the  Army  Pierrots  give  astonishing  concerts 
at  fifty  centimes  a  head  in  aid  of  the  local 
charities. 

This  town  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
rendezvous  of  all  ~  a  grateful  centre  of 
good    billets,   baths,    and    barbers,    of    tea 
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and  pastry  shops,  and  a  crowded  Saturday 
market,  which  all  our  soldiers  love.  We 
have  "owned"  this  town  since  October, 
1914,  when  we  moved  north  from  the  Aisne. 
Narrow  streets  and  squares  and  boulevards 


At  street  corners  our  military  police  direct 
motor  traffic  over  the  rough  pave^  and 
the  sidewalks  are  thronged  with  our 
soldiers.  All  ranks  are  here,  from  general 
to  private,  and  every  branch,  from  tunneller 
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lUllTISH     SOLDIEll    GIVING     A    FRENCH     COMRADE    A    WAYSIDE    DRINK. 


are  choked  with  exclusively  British  war 
traffic.  The  once  quiet  centre  of  a  mining 
and  farming  district  is  •  now  a  clattering 
khaki  camp,  with  an  officers'  club  at  the 
Cafe  de  Globe,  and  cricket,  polo,  and  scratch 
gymkhanas  in  noisy  progress  in  the  Pare  des 
Bports. 


to  airman,  from  gunner  to  wireless  expert 
and  members  of  the  "sanitary  squad,"  who 
do  so  much  for  France  as  well  as  for  our 
own  Army. 

Thriving  shops  "  spik  Inglis,"  and  give 
Tommy  lessons  in  French  in  his  lounging 
and    haggling     moments.       Our    chaplains 
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arrange  concerts  in  the  theatre,  and  when 
the  khaki  audience  stream  ont,  they  all 
look  towards  the  famous  La  Bassee  Canal, 
for  that  way  the  flare  of  star-shells  lights 
the  war  zone  with  menace.  The  roar  of 
guns  is  continuous  "out  yonder,"  and  excited 
townsfolk  gather  by  the  church  on  the  hill 
when  a  big  bombardment  is  toward. 

All  round  are  typical  billets  of  our 
soldiers.  In  chateau  and  cottage  and 
farm  our  men  mix  with  the  natives  in  a 
fellowship  which   will    not    end   with    the 


his  French,  and  is  soon  translating  from  the 
AlaMn  or  Le  Journal^  subject  to  genial 
correction  from  his  host.  Our  lads  will 
even  stroll  into  the  village  school  and  give 
and  take  language  lessons  in  a  spirit  which 
lifts  teacher  and  children  to  ecstasies  of 
dehght. 

Kind-hearted  "  Tom-mee  "  has  long  been 
the  little  ones'  friend.  They  follow  him 
from  shattered  homes  to  the  communication 
trench,  having  no  guardians  now  that  father 
is  away,  and  mother  and  grand-dad  sowing  and 
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AFTER    DINNER     IN    A    FRENCH    BILLET:     BRITISH     SOLDIERS    AND    THEIR    HOST    AND    HOSTESS. 


signing  of  peace.  After  dinner  at  night 
Monsieur  and  Madame  contrive  to  exchange 
news  with  their  khaki  guests.  Letters  are 
jDassed  round  and  read  with  the  aid  of  a 
pocket  dictionary.  The  daughters  of  the 
house  teach  Tommy  to  mend  his  torn  tunic 
on  the  sewing-machine.  In  return  for  this 
service  he  helps  the  milkmaid  in  the  byre, 
holding  refractory  cows  or  else  cleaning  up 
styes  for  the  short-handed  farmer  and  his 
overworked  women. 

All    this   is   good   cheer  for  Tommy   in 
his  leisure  hour.     He  makes  headway  with 


reaping  and  tending  the  fields  for  the  sake 
of  France. 

You  will  see  Tommy  binding  up  a  child's 
foot  with  his  own  emergency  dressing. 
When  parcels  come,  there  is  generous  sharing 
of  dainties,  and  something  still  more  sub- 
stantial to  take  home  from  the  day's  ration  of 
the  world's  best-fed  army.  Even  the  maze 
of  our  ditches  knows  the  French  child  as" 
ministrant.  Small  girls  set  out  with  coffee, 
sweets,  or  even  buttons  and  thread  for  first- 
aid  to  the  wilted  tunic,  whose  life  is  so  brief 
between  these  narrow  walls  of  dust  and  death. 
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THE    VILLAGE    CHILDREN    PILOT    TOMMY    THROUGH    THE    FRENCH    PAPER. 
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BRITISH    SOLDIERS    BILLETED    ON    1    SCHOOL    GIVE    ENGLISH    LESSONS    TO    FRENCH 
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Our  soldiers  need  no  political  lessons  in 
the  matter  of  good  relations  with  our  great 
Ally,  though  these  lessons  are  consistently 
impressed,  from  General  Headquarters  down 
to  the  humblest  farm  where  the  battery 
horses  are  installed.  Tommy's  passion  for 
a  "clean-up"  is  a  standing  joke  with  the 
French.  He  values  soap  above  bread,  and, 
next  to  his  bayonet,  the  razor  is  prized  as  an 
efficient  weapon.  Leaving  billets  is  an  orgy 
of  cleaning,  with  oceans  of  water  and  busy 
shovels  and  brooms  of  all  calibres. 

And  our  men  pay  their  way  with  scrupulous 
regard   for  Britain's   name   and   fame.      A 


Of  course,  the  first  frenzy  of  welcome  has 
subsided — the  throwing  of  flowers  and  vague 
miraculous  expectation  of  change  in  the 
theatre  of  war  due  to  "  nos  amis  et  Allies.'''' 
Now  we  are  known  as  the  real  arbiters  of 
European  destiny  in  the  long  run,  and 
Britain's  share  is  the  enthusiastic  theme  of 
leading  newspapers.  M.  Stephen  Pichon,  an 
ex-Foreign  Minister  of  France,  voices  the 
nation's  appreciation.  "  It  must  be  owned," 
he  says,  "in  face  of  Britain's  superb 
organisation  and  intensity  of  effort,  which 
surpasses  anything  we  could  have  imagined, 
that  no  other  nation  than  Albion  could  have 
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BRITISH    SOLDIERS    ENJOYING 
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GAME    OF    CARDS    DURING    A     LULI.    IN    OPERATIONS    IN     FRANCE,    WHILE 
FRENCH    SOLDIERS    WATCH    THE    GAME. 


farmer  of  the  Bailleul  district  showed  one  of 
our  officers  a  German  requisition  for  his  best 
horses,  a  robbery  stoically  accepted. 

"  Your  men  insist  on  paying  for  a  broken 
plate,"  the  British  officer  was  proud  to  hear 
from  this  same  poor,  struggling  peasant- 
farmer.  Our  lads  will  see  no  injustice  done 
to  these  afflicted  folk,  and  often  refuse  to 
accept  change  out  of  the  franc  which  they 
tender  Madame  for  fruit  or  matches  or  the 
pictorial  cards  now  treasured  in  thousands 
of  our  own  homes,  with  waggish  messages 
from  the  line  of  march  scribbled  in  the 
corner.  In  this  w^ay  has  the  British  soldier 
established  an  honoured  name  in  France. 


achieved  in  so  short  a  time  such  amazing 
industrial  and  military  results." 

Our  soldiers,  therefore,  are  no  longer 
curiosities,  but  well-tried  friends  of  France 
in  her  hour  of  supreme  trial.  Mr.  Asquith 
is  admitted  to  the  innermost  secrets  of  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  ;  the  humblest  British  soldier 
— ex-miner  or  mill-hand  or  clerk—becomes 
"  one  of  the  family  "  in  France.  His  songs 
are  sung  by  the  French  with  droll  effect  in 
those  bi-lingual  concerts  whicli  lift  music 
and  laughter  to  the  summer  stars  in  the 
tranquil  village  place. 

Tommy's  cleanly  confidence  lias  a  whole- 
some effect  in  towns  and  hamlets  of  war's 
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tragic  theatre.  His  "  Cheer  0  1 "  is  Britain's 
might  made  vocal  to  the  native  ear.  He 
is  something  of  a  sightseer  and  social , 
investigator,  and  nothing  escapes  this  happy 
warrior,  from  the  French  father's  thrift  to 
the  marriage  dot  .of  his  daughter,  which 
Tommy  considers  a  sound  social  institution, 
well  worthy  of  consideration  at  home. 

His  stolid  nonchalance  puzzled  the  French 
at  first — his  temperamental  lack  of  intensity 
in  this  terrific  combat  compared   with  the 


white-lipped  passion  of  France.  "  We  fight 
from  different  angles,"  remarked  a  poet- 
patriarch  to  one  of  our  brigadiers.  "The 
difference  between  us  is  that  we  battle  for 
our  country's  life  on  onr  ow^n  sagred  soil, 
and  you  have  never  known  the  invader. 
You've  never  seen  your  cities  in  flames,  nor 
your  people  fleeing  in  terror  from  cold  steel 
and  giant  guns  of  earthquake  violence. 
You,  British  have  not  felt  the  hand  of 
thuggery  on  youi'   throat,  nor   looked  into 
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the  white  of  a  fiendish  enemy's  ejes  with 
terror  for  the  red  torrent  engulfing  home 
and  all  things  dear.  That's  why  Tommy* 
laughs  through  the  Great  Adventure,  whilst 
our  poilus  are.tragic  and  mute." 

Yet  our  KWj  admires  us,  accepting  British 
qualities  as  the  complement  of  his  own,  and 
a  counterhalance  of  enormous  staying  power. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  M.  Paul  Sabatier, 
the  eloquent  historian.  He  tells  a  moving 
tale  of  the  courier's  arrival  one  early  August 
night  in  a  village  of  France,  where  Britain's 
peace  or  war  decision  was  breathlessly  awaited. 
"  England    marches  with  us  !  "      Men  and 


out  from   the   cottage,  clasping  an   infant, 
and  dashes  into  a  group  of  British  soldiers. 

They  open  out^  then  close  .  around  the 
terrified  pair.  Warning  cries  announce 
another  shell,  which  explodes  with  terrifying 
violence,  killing  three  of  our  men  and 
wounding  five  more.  But  the  woman  and 
child  are  untouched,  and  our  maimed  men 
smile  their  gladness  into  the  eyes  of  both. 
Oh  the  other  hand,  Camille  Jacquet,  of 
Lille,  gave  his  life  for  British  soldiers.  This 
brave  wine  merchant  was  shot  by  order  of 
the  German  Governor  for  harbouring  our  men 
when  the  city  surrendered  in  October,  1914. 
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UKITISH    AND    FRENCH    SOLDJERS    EQUALLY    INTERESTED    IN    THE    CHOICE    OF    I'OST-CARDS    FOR 

SENDING    HOME. 


women  gathered  in  the  streets  were  dumb 
with  great  emotional  stress,  voiced  at  last 
by  joyous  chimes  .from  the  church  towers. 

"  Scenes  of  the  same  kind  took  place  all 
over  France,"  M.  Sabatier  says.  "  And  when 
peace  is  signed — though  it  give  us  all  we 
wish — I  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  again 
taste  so  full  and  complete  a  joy  as  ,the  news 
of  Britain's  glorious  drawing  of  the  sword." 
On  both  sides  the  relations  of  soldiers  and 
civilians  shine  out  from  the  sombre 
background  of  war.  Here  is  a  scene  which 
I  may  call  a  commonplace  of  the  bombarded 
village.  A  French  mother,  half  crazed  by 
the  smoking  crash  of  German  shells,  rushes 


M.  Jacquet  established  an  *'  underground 
railroad "  for  his  dangerous  guests,  whom 
he  fed  for  weeks  and  smuggled  at  last  over 
the  Belgian  border.  One  March  day  Flight- 
Lieutenant  Mapplebeck  bombed  the  German 
wireless  station  of"  Lille,  but  was  forced 
down  at  the  city  gates  and  instantly  rescued 
by  M.  and  Madame  Jacquet.  At  midnight — 
althougli  swarms  of  German  patrols  w^ere 
scouring  the  city  for  him — our  airman  was 
drinking  tea  with  his  daring  host,  in  wliose 
house  he  stayed  a  whole  fortnight  before 
he  could  safely  be  passed  over  the  frontier. 
This  service  cost  the  heroic  tradesman  his 
life  at  last.     And  Madame  Jacquet  received 
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tbe  thanks  of  oar  Government,  together  witli 
a  gift  of  two  hundred  pounds  offered  through 
the  British  Embassy  in  "Paris. 

We  have  many  army  bases  in  France. 
One  famous  town  is  almost  entirely  British, 
and  overflows  with  the  men  who  work 
the  complicated  machinery  of  supply  and 
transport,  ambulance  and  hospitals.  In 
the  cathedral  here  the  khaki  uniform  is 
conducted  to  a  front  seat.  And  so  it  is  in 
another  old  city,  with  its  vast  camps  on 
the   liills,  and  Tommy's   care-free   laughter 


And  the  lead  thus  given  by  tlie  officers  is 
followed  by  our  men.  No  French womc^n 
need  draw  water  from  the  village  well  whilst 
a  British  regiment  is-  in  billets  there.  Ou 
the  hot,  interminable  roads  of  Artois  old 
folk  now  look  for  a  lift  on  our  Army  Service 
lorries,  and  our  magical  motor-workshop 
will  halt  by  the  wayside  for  good-natured 
repairs  to  a  French  farm  cart. 

It  is  trifles  like  these  which  have  blown 
away  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  French 
stage  and  comic  papers.     To  many  of   our 
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TOMMY    MENDING    HIS    TUNIC    UNDER    THE    GUIDANCE    OF    TWO     FRENCH    GIRLS. 


brightening    the    cafes   of    the   Rue   de   la 
Bepublique. 

Now,  here  is  a  situation  calling  for  tact 
and  delicate  perception  of  ways  and  customs 
wholly  different  from  our  own.  Note  what 
happens  when  a  French  poilu  salutes  a  group 
of  our  officers.  All  return  the  salute,  instead 
of  the  Senior  officer  only,  as  the  etiquette  is, 
were  the  saluting  soldier  British  instead  of 
French.  It  is  by  such  apparently  trivial 
courtesies  as  this,  that  we  daily  demonstrate 
to  our  Allies  that  we  are  also  their  guests. 


Allies  the  British  soldier  was  a  lank  fellow 
in  tight  shell  jacket,  with  a  bull-dog  pipe 
between  his  protruding  teeth — a  fearsome 
barbarian  in  huge  boots,  lacking  the  merest 
elements  of  good  manners.  But  Tommy 
has  conquered  France  with  his  kindly 
"  Cheer  0  ! "  his  passion  for  washing,  his 
love  for  the  children,  and  inveterate  gaiety. 
France  knows  our  Highlanders  now — have 
not  the  grands  couturiers  taken  fashion  hints 
from  their  "  beribboned  bonnets  and 
dancing-girls'  petticoats  "  ? 
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Paris  jouruals  of  to-day  show  Entente 
bivouacs  at  the  Front  with  an  extraordinary 
medley  of  troops — cuirassiers  and  dragoons, 
London  Scottish  and  Canadians,  Austrahans 
and  Maoris,  Zouaves  and  Spahis  from  the 
Atlas  in  red  robes  and  turbans,  French 
airmen  and  Staff  interpreters,  with  heavy 
howitzer  men  from  Woolwich,  a  group  of 
the  Irish  Guards  and  a  chaplain  who  was 
once  librarian  in  a  classic  Oxford 'college. 
Such  a  gathering  as  this  makes  up  the 
international  "sing-song,"  with  its  strange 
manifestations  of  temperament  and  taste. 
"Celeste  Aida"  is  trilled  by  an  exquisite 
tenor  of  the  Paris  Opera.  Then  Algerian 
or  Moor  obliges  with  love-songs  of  the  desert 
sung  to  barbaric  strings.  The  Anzacs  follow 
on,  and  give  place  in  turn  to  a  Cockney 
ventriloquist  or  a  rhapsody  in  Gaelic  from  a 
man  of  Kerry  or  Conn6mara. 
"  Then  there  is  the  question  of  language, 
which  makes  Tommy  flap  his  arms  and  crow 
in  the  farmyard  to  let  the  startled  housewife 
know  his  need  of  eggs.  Restaurants  and 
shops  do  their  best  to  cater  for  our  soldiers. 
Quick  wit  and  expressive  sign-gesture  on 
both  sides  do  ,much  to  break  down  the 
language  barrier,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
our  British  genius  is  not  strong  in  this  respect. 

Strange  to  say,  our  Allies  find  still  greater 
difficulty  with  their  English.  The  result  is 
the  quaintest  intercourse  in  billets.  Here 
host  and  guests  sit  with  phrase-book  and 
dictionary,  conversing  by  putting  a  finger 
on  question  or  answer,  and  that  with  a 
patience  which  brings  its  own  reward. 

French  soldiers  nursed  in  British  hospitals 
make  heroic  and  very  touching  efforts  to 
express  their  thanks.  And  this  reminds  us 
of  our  women's  work  in  France,  like  that 
undertaken  by  Mrs.  Harley,  Lord  French's 
sister,  in  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Royaumont, 
which  was  turned  into  an  auxiliary  hospital. 

"  These  British  are  merry  comrades,"  writes 
the  young  poilu — he  is  a  budding  genius 
from"^  the  Sorbonne— to  his  people  in 
Bordeaux,  "and  w^hen  words  fail  them,  they 
say  much  in  signs.  I  have  seen  their 
officers  taking  lessons  from  gramophones, 
and  experimenting  on  the  cafe  keeper,  who 
has  the  face  of  a  lost  man  during  his  ordeal." 

Interpreters  are  needed  in  each  village 
"  invaded  "  by  us  in  this  way.  Five  hundred 
men  and  horses  or  mules  will  descend  upon 


a  tiny  hamlet,  and  the  senior  officer  seeks 
out  the  maire  to  make  arrangements.  Here, 
again,  is  room  for  tact  and  consideration, 
since  damage  is  unavoidable,  and  the  inter- 
preter is  also  iissessor  in  the  matter  of 
shattered  barns-  and  trampled  orchards. 
There  is  a  special  Claims  Commission  to  deal 
with  these  affairs. 

But  in  a  few  days  cottage  billets  are 
tinkling  with  music,  and  venerable  dames 
do  a  roaring  trade  in  home-made  cakes  and 
lemonade.  "  Henceforth,"  writes  First-Class 
Interpreter  Bousquet  to  his  colleagues  at  the 
Lycee  of  Sens,  "they  will  be  counted  as 
loyal  friends,  these  English  enemies  of  other 
days,  for  they  now  enable  us  to  fight  to 
the  end,  and  ultimately  to  dictate  the  terms 
of  peace.  The  bearing  and  moral  of  their 
Armies  here  must  be  seen  to  be  believed." 

Which  brings  us  at  last  to  the  brotherhood 
of  blood  when  British  and  French  fight  side 
by  side—the  most  solemn  brotherhood  of  all. 
Our  Commander-in-Chief  has  paid  moving 
tribute  to  "  the  splendid  part  taken  by  our 
French  Allies  "  in  many  a  fateful  field. 

By  degrees  the  British  fine  grows  longer, 
and  the  process  of  taking  over  new  positions 
from  the  French  is  one  of  singular  interest 
and  friendly  commerce.  Our  Allies  "  spring- 
clean  "  the  trenches  they  are  handing  over, 
well  knowing  our  passion  in  this  respect. 
They  lay  brick  floors  and  line  crumbling 
chalk  walls  with  branches  kept  in  place  with 
rabbit-netting.  Bomb-proof  pits  are  freshly 
whitewashed,  trench  signs  repainted. 

Our  relieving  forces  exchange  souvenirs 
with  their  French  comrades,  giving  cigarettes 
and  jam,  and  receiving  rings  made  from 
German  fuses,  or  little  carvings  in  wood  or 
chalk.  "  I  commend  to  you  my  pet  mouse," 
said  the  French  colonel  gaily  to  his  British 
colleague.  "He's  tame  enough  to  sit  on 
the  table  at  dinner  and  be  fed  by  hand." 
So  in  trifles,  as  in  greater  things,  the  interests 
of  the  two  nations  are  now  completely 
interwoven.  King  George  himself  has  voiced 
the  British  Empire  with  regard  to  the  abiding 
nature  of  this  new  community  of  interest's. 

"  It  is  a  source  of  unfailing  gratification  to 
me,"  says  our  King,  in  a  memorable  telegram 
to  President  Poincare,  "  that  the  two  peoples 
are  bound  together  by  ties  which  the  heroism 
and  sacrifices  of  our  gallant  soldiers  and 
sailors  have  rendered  indissoluble." 


A  MAKER  OF  STORMS 

By  EDGAR  WALLACE 

Illustrated    by    Maurice    Greiffenhagen,   A.R.A. 


VERYBODY  knows 
that  water  drawn 
from  rivers  is  very 
bad  w^ater,  for  the 
rivers  are  the  roads 
of  the  dead,  and  in 
the  middle  of  those 
nights  when  the 
merest  rind  of  a 
moon  shows,  and 
this  sHther  of  light 
and  two  watchful  stars  form  a  triangle 
pointing:  to  the  earth,  the  spirits  rise  from 
tlieir  graves  and  walk,  "  singing  deadly 
songs,"  towwd  the  lower  star,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  rivers.  If  you  should  be — 
which  Heaven  forbid — on  one  of  those  lonely 
island  graveyards  on  such  nights,  you  will 
see  strange  sights. 

The  broken  cooking-pots  which  rest  on 
the  mounds,  and  the  rent  linen  which  flutters 
from  little  sticks  stuck  about  the  graves, 
grow  whole  and  new  again.  The  pots  are 
red  and  hot  as  they  come  from  thq  fire,  and 
the  pitiful  cloths  take  on  the  sheen  of  youth 
and  fold  themselves  about  invisible  forms. 
None  may  see  the  dead,  though  it  is  said  that 
you  may  see  the  babies. 

These  the  wise  men  have  watched  playing 
at  the  water's  edge,  crowing  and  chuckling 
in  the  universal  language  of  their  kind, 
staggering  importantly  along  the  shelving 
beach  with  outspread  arms,  balancing  their 
uncertain  steps.  On  such  nights,  when 
M'sa  beckons  the  dead  world  to  the  source 
of  all  rivers,  the  middle  islands  are  crowded 
with  babies — the  dead  babies  of  a  thousand 
years.  Their  spirits  come  up  from  the 
unfathomed  deeps  of  the  great  river  and  call 
their  mortality  from  graves. 

"How  may  the  w-aters  of  the  river  be 
acceptable?"  asks  •the  shuddering  N'gombi 
mother. 

Therefore  the  N'gombi  gather  their  water 
from  the  skies  in  strange  cisterns  of  wdcker, 
lined  with- the  leaf  of  a  certain  plant  which 


is  impervious,  and  even  carry  their  drinking 
supplies  with  them  when  they  visit  the  river 
itself. 

There  was  a  certain  month  in  the  year 
w^hich  will  be  remembered  by  all  who 
attempted  tbe  crossing  of  the  Kasai  Forest, 
to  the  south  of  the  N'gombi  country,  when 
pools  and  rivulets  -  suddenly  dried  --  so 
suddenly,  indeed,  that  even  the  crocodiles, 
which  have  an  instinct  for  coming  drought, 
were  left  high  and  dry,  in  some  cases  miles 
from  the  nearest  water — and  when  the  sun 
rose  in  a  sky  unflecked  by  cloud,  and  gave 
place  at  nights  to  a  sky  of  stars  so  brilliant 
and  so  menacing  in  their  fierce  and  fiery 
nearness  that  men  went  mad. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  month,  when  an 
exasperating  full  moon  advertised  a  continu- 
ance of  the  dry  spell  by  its  very  whiteness, 
the  Chief  Koosoogolaba-Muchini,  or,  as  he 
was  called,  Muchini,  called  a  council  of  his 
elder  men,  and  they  came  with  parched 
throats  and  fear  of  death. 

"  All  men  know,"  said  Muchini,  "  what 
sorrow  has  come  to  us,  for  there  is  a  more 
powerful  Ju-ju  in  the  land  than  I  remember. 
He  has  made  M'shimba  M'shamba  afraid,  so 
that  he  has  gone  away,  and  walks  no  more 
in  the  forest  with  his  terrible  lightning. 
Also  K'li,  the  father  of  pools,  has  gone  into 
the  earth,  and  all  his  little  children,  and  I 
think  we  shall  die,  every  one  of  us." 

There  was  a  skinny  old  man,  with  a  frame 
like  a  dried  goat-skin,  who  made  a  snuffling 
noise  when  he  spoke.  , 

"  0  Muchini,"  he  said,  "  when  I  was  a 
young  man,  there  was  a  way  to  bring 
M'shimba  M'shamba  which  was  most 
wonderful.  In  those  days  we  took  a  young 
maiden  and  hung  her  upon  a  tree " 

"  Those  old  ways  were  good,"  interrupted 
Muchini,  "  but  I  tell  you,  M'bonia,  that  we 
can  follow  no  more  the  old  ways  since  Sandi 
came  to  the  land,  for  he  is  a  cruel  man,  and 
hanged  my  own  mother's  brother  for  the  fine 
w^ay  of  yours.     Yet  we  cannot  sit  and  die 
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because  of  certain  magic  which  the  Stone- 
Breaker  is  practisinjj^." 

Now,  Bala  Matadi— ''  Tlie  kS tone-Breaker" 
— was  in  those  days  the  Jiiortal  enemy  of  the 
N'gombi  people,  who  were  wont  to  ascribe 
all  their  misfortunes  to  his  maeliinations. 
To  Bala  Matadi— which  was  tlie  generic 
name  by  which  the  Government  of  the 
Congo  Free  State  was  know-n— was  traceable 
the  malign  perversity  of  game,  the  blight 
of  crops,  the  depredations  of  weaver-birds. 
Bala  Matadi  encouraged  leopards  to  attack 
isolated  travellers,  and  would  on  great 
occasions  change  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
that  the  N'gombi's  gardens  might  come  to 
ruin. 

''  It  is  known  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other  that  I  am  a  most  cunning  man," 
Muchini  went  on,  stroking  his  muscular  arm, 
a  trick  of  self-satisfied  men  in  their  moments 
of  complacence  ;  "  and  whilst  even  the  old 
men  slept,  I,  Koosoogolaba-Muchini,  the  son 
of  the  terrible  and  crafty  G'sombo,  the 
brother  of  Eleni-N'gombi,  I  went  abroad 
with  my  wise  men  and  my  spies,  and  sought 
out  devils  and  ghosts  in  places  where  even 
the  bravest  have  never  been  " — he  low^ered 
his  voice  to  a  hoarse  whisper — "to  the 
Ewa-Ewa  Mongo,  the  Very  Place  of  Death." 

The  gasp  of  horror  from  his  audience  was 
very  satisfying  to  this  little  chief  of  the 
Inner  N'gombi.  Here  was  a  moment  suitable 
for  his  climax. 

"  And  behold  !  "  he  cried. 

By  his  side  was  something  covered  with 
a  piece  of  native  cloth.  This  covering  he 
removed  with  a  flourish,  and  revealed  a 
small  yellow  box.  It  was  most  certainly 
no  native  manufacture,  for  its  angles  were 
clamped  wdth  neat  brass  corner-pieces  set 
flush  in  the  polished  wood. 

The  squatting  councillors  watched  their 
lord  as,  with  easy  familiarity,  he  opened 
the  lid. 

There  were  twenty  tiny  compartments,  and 

in  each  was  a  slender  glass  tube,  corked  and 

,  heavily  sealed,  whilst  about  the  neck  of  each 

tube  w^as  a  small  white  label  covered  with 

certain  devil  marks. 

Muchini  waited  until  the  sensation  he  had 
prepared  had  had  its  full  effect. 

"  By  the  Great  Eiver  which  runs  to  the 
Allamdani,"  '^  he  said  slowdy  and  impressively, 
"  were  wdiite  men  who  had  been  sent  by 
Bala  Matadi  to  catch  ghosts.  For  I  saw 
them,  I  and  my  wise  men,  when  the  moon 
was  calling  all  spirits.     They  were  gathered 

'*'  This  was  evidently  the  Saiiga  River. 


by  the  river,  with  little  nets  and  little  gourds, 
and  they  caught  the  waters.  Also  they 
caught  little  flies  and  other  foolish  things, 
and  took  them  to  their  tent.  Then  my 
young  men  and  I  waited,  and,  when  all  were 
gone  away,  we  went  to  their  tents  and  found 
this  magic  box,  which  is  full  of  devils  of 
great  power.     Ro  !  " 

He  leapt  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  gleaming. 
Across  the  stariy  dome  of  tlie  sky  there  had 
flicked  a  quick  flare  of  light. 

There  came  a  sudden  uneasy  stirring  of 
leaves,  a  hushed  whisper  of  things,  as  though 
the  forest  had  been  suddenly  awakened  from 
sleep.  Then  an  icy  cold  breeze  smote  his 
cheek,  and,  staring  upward,  he  saw  the 
western  stars  disappearing  in  swathes  behind 
the  tumbling  clouds. 

"  M'shimba,  M'shamba— he  lives  !  "  he 
roared,  and  the  crash  of  thunder  in  the  forest 
answered  him. 

Bosambo,  Chief  of  the  Ocliori,  was  on  the 
furthermost  edge  of  the  forest,  for  he  was 
following  the  impulse  of  his  simple  nature, 
and  was  hunting  in  a  country  where,  he  had 
no  right  to  be.  The  storm — which  he  cursed, 
having  no  scruples  about  river  and  water, 
and  being  wholly  sceptical  as  to  ghosts — 
broke  with  all  its  fury  over  his  camp  and 
passed.  Two  niglits  later  he  sat  before  the 
rough  hut  his  men  had.  built,  discussing 
the  strange  ways  of  the  antelope,  when  he 
suddenly  stopped  and  listened,  lowering  his 
head  till  it  almost  touched  the  ground. 

Clear  to  his  keen  ears  came  the  rattle  of 
the  distant  lokali — the  drum  that  sends 
messages  from  village  to  village  and  from 
nation  to  nation. 

/  "  0  Secundi,"  said  Bosambo,  with  a  note 
of  seriousness  in  his  voice,  "  I  have  not 
heard  that  call  for  many  moons,  for  it  is 
the  war-call  of  the  N'gombi." 

"Lord,  it  is  no  war-call,"  said  the  old 
man,  shifting  his  feet  for  greater  comfort, 
"  yet  it  is  a  call  wdiich  may  mean  war,  for  it 
calls  spears  to  a  dance,  and  it  is  strange,  for 
the  N'gombi  have  no  enemies." 

"All  men  are  the  enemies  of  the  N'gombi." 
Bosambo  quoted  a  river  saying  as  old  as 
the  sun.  He  listened  again,  then  rose. 
"You  shall  go  back  and  gather  me  a 
village  of  spears,,  and  bring  them  to  the 
border  land,  near  the  road  that  crosses 
the  river,"  he  said. 

"  On  my  life,"  said  the  other. 

Muchini,  Chief  of  the  Inner  N'gombi,  a 
most  inflated  man  and  a  familiar  of  magical 
spirits,  gathered  his  spears  to  some  purpose, 
for  two  days  later  Bosambo  met  him  by  his 
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l)order,  and  the  chiefs  greeted  one  another 
between  two  small  armies. 

"  Which  way  do  you  go,  Muchini  ?  "  asked 
Bosambo. 

Now,  between  Muchini  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Ochori  was  a  grievance  dating  back  to 
the  big  war,  when  Bosambo  had  slain  the 
N'gorabi  chief  of  the  time  with  his  own 
hands. 

"  1  go  to  the  river  to  call  a  palaver  of  all 
free  men,"  said  Muchini,  ''  for  I  tell  you 
this,  Bosambo — that  I  have  found  a  great 
magic  which  Avill  make  us  greater  than  Sandi, 
and  it  has  been  prophesied  that  I  shall  be 
a  king  over  a  thousand  times  a  thousand 
spears.  For  I  have  a  small  box  which  brings 
even  M'shimba  to  my  call." 

Bosambo,  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than 
the  other,  waved  his  hand  toward  the  forest 
path  which  leads  eventually  to  the  Ochori  city. 

"  Here  is  a  fine  moment  for  you,  Muchini," 
he  said,  "  for  you  shall  try  your  great  magic 
on  me  and  upon  my  young  men.  For  I  say 
that  you  do  not  go  by  this  way,  neither  you 
nor  your  warriors,  for  I  am  the  servant  of 
Sandi  and  of  his  King,  and  he  has  sent  me 
here  to  keep  his  peace.  Go  back  to  your 
village,  for  this  is  the  way  to  Death." 

Muchini  glared  at  his  enemy. 

"Yet  this  way  I  go,  Bosambo,"  he  said 
huskily,  and  looked  over  his  shoulder  toward 
his  followers. 

Bosambo  swung  round  on  one  heel,  an 
arm  and  a  leg  outstretched  in  the  attitude  of 
an  athlete  who  is  putting  the  shot.  Muchini 
threw  up  his  wicker  shield  and  pulled  back 
his  stabbing  spear,  but  he  was  a  dead  man 
before  the  weapon  was  poised. 
,  Thus  ended  the  war,  and  the  N'gombi 
folk  went  home,  never  so  much  as  striking 
a  blow  for  the  yellow  box,  which  Bosambo 
claimed  for  himself  as  his  own  personal  loot. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Commissioner  Sanders, 
C.M.G.,  was  blissfully  ignorant  of  the 
miraculous  happenings  which  have  been 
recorded.  He  was  wholly  preoccupied  by 
the  novelty  which  the  presence  of  Patricia 
Hamilton  offered.  Never  before  had  a  white 
woman  made  her  home  at  the  Eesidency,  and 
it  changed  things  a  little. 

She  was  at  times  an  embarrassment. 
When  Fubini,  the  witch-doctor  of  the 
Akasava,  dispatched  five  maidens  to  change, 
Sandi's  wicked  heart — Sanders  had  sent 
Fubini  to  the  Village  of  Irons  for  six 
months  for  preaching  unauthorised  magic— 
they  came,  in  the  language  of  Bones,* 
"doocedly  undressed,"  and  Patricia  had 
beaten  a  hul'ried  retreat. 


She  was  sometimes  an  anxiety,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  but  was  never  a  nuisance. 
She  brought  to  headquarters  an  aroma  of 
English  spring  —  a  clean  fragrance  that 
refreshed  the  heat-jaded  Commissioner  and 
her  brother,  but  which  had  no  perceptible 
influence  upon  Bones. 

That  young  officer  called  for  her  one  hot 
morning,  and  Hamilton — sprawling  on  a 
big  cane  chair  drawn  to  the  shadiest  and 
breeziest  end  of  the  verandah  —  observed 
that  Bones  carried  a  wooden  box,  a  drawing- 
board,  a  pad  of  paper,  two  pencils  imperfectly 
concealed  behind  his  large  ear,  and  a  water 
bottle. 

"  Shop  ! "  said  Hamilton  lazily.  "  Forward, 
Mr.  Bones  !  What  can  we  do  for  you  this 
morning  ?  " 

Bones  shaded  his  eyes  and  peered  into  the 
cool  corner. 

"Talkin'  in  your  sleep,  dear  old  com- 
mander," he  said  pleasantly — "  dreamin'  of 
the  dear  old  days  beyond  recall  ?  " 

He  struck  an  attitude  and  lifted  his 
unmusical  voice — 

"  When  life  was  gay,  heiglio  ! 
Turn  tuni  te  ta}^,  heigho ! 
Oh,  tiddly  umpty  hunipty  umpty  do, 
When  life  was  gay,  dear  old  officer,  heigho  ? " 

Patricia  Hamilton  stepped  out  to  the 
verandah  in  alarm. 

"  Oh,  please,  don't  make  that  hooting 
noise,"  she  appealed  to  her  brother — "I'm 
writing." 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  said  Hamilton;  "it 
was  only  Bones  singing.  Do  it  again. 
Bones— Pat  didn't  hear  you." 

Bones  stood  erect,  his  hand  to  his  white 
helmet. 

"  Come  aboard,  my  lady,"  he  seid. 

"  I  won't  keep  you  a  minute,  Bones," 
said  the  girl,  and  disappeared  into  the 
house. 

"  What  are  you  doing  this  morning  ? " 
asked  Hamilton,  gazing  with  pardonable 
curiosity  at  the  box  and  drawing-board. 

"PoHshin'  up  my  military  studies,  with 
Miss  Hamilton's  kind  assistance — botany 
and  applied  science,  sir,"  said  Bones  briskly, 
"  field  fortifications,  judgin'  distance, 
strategy,  Bomongo  grammar,  field  cookery, 
an'  tropical  medicines." 

"  What  has  poor  little  inaking-up- 
company-accounts  done  ?  "  asked  Hamilton, 
■  and  Bones  blushed. 

"Dear  old  officer,"  he  begged,  "I'll 
tackle  that  little  job  as  soon  as  I  get  back. 
I  tried  to  do  'em  this  mornin',  an'  was  four 
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dollars  out — it's  the  regimental  cash  account 
that's  wrong.  People  come  in  and  out, 
helpin'  themselves,  and  I  positively  can't 
keep  track  of  the  money." 

"  As  I'm  the  only  person  with  the  key 
of  the  regimental  cash  box,  I  suppose  you 
mean " 

Bones  raised  his  hand. 

"  I  make  no  accusations,  dear  old  feller — 
it's  a  painful  subject.  We  all  have  those 
jolly  old  moments  of  temptation.  I  tackle 
the  accounts  to-night,  sir.  You  mustn't 
forget  that  I've  a  temperam-ent ;  I'm  not 
like  you  dear  old  wooden-heads." 

"  Oh,  shut  up  !  "  said  the  weary  Hamilton. 
"  So  long  as  you're  going  to  do  a  bit  of  study, 
it's  all  right.'' 

"  Now,  Bones,"  said  Patricia,  appearing 
on  the  scene,  "have  you  got  the  sand- 
wiches ?  " 

Bones  made  terrifying  and  warning 
grimaces. 

"  Have  you  got  the  board  to  lay  the  cloth, 
and  the  paper  to  cover  it,  and  the 
chocolates,  and  the  cold  tea  ?  " 

Bones  frowned  and  jerked  his  head  in  an 
agony  of  warning. 

"Come  on,  then,"  said  the  unconscious 
betrayer  of  Lieutenant  Tibbetts.  "  Good-bye, 
dear." 

"Why  'good-bye,'  dear  old  Hamilton's 
sister  ?  "  asked  Bones. 

She  looked  at  him  scornfully  and  led  the 
way. 

"Don't  forget  the  field  fortifications," 
called  Hamilton  after  them ;  "  they  eat 
nicely  between  slices  of  strategy  !  " 

The  sun  was  casting  long  shadows  eastward 
when  they  returned.  They  had  not  far  to 
come,  for  the  place  they  had  chosen  for  their 
picnic  was  w^ell  within  the  Eesidency 
reservation  ;  but  Bones  had  been  describing, 
on  his  way  back,  one  of  the  remarkable 
powers  he  possessed — namely,  his  ability  to 
drag  the  truth  from  reluctant  and  culpable 
natives,  and  every  time  he  desired  to 
emphasise  the  point  he  would  stop,  lower  all 
his  impedimenta  to  the  ground,  cluttering 
up  the  landscape  with  picnic  box,  drawing- 
board,  sketching  blocks,  and  the  numerous 
bunches  of  wild  flowers  he  had  culled  at  her 
request,  and  press  his  argument  with  much 
palm-punching. 

He  stopped  for  the  last  time  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  barrack  square,  put  down  his 
cargo,  and  proceeded  to  demolish  the  doubt 
she  had  unwarily  expressed. 

"That's  where  you've  got  an  altogether 
erroneous  view  of  me,  dear  old  sister,"  he 


said  triumphantly.  "I'm  known  up  an' 
down  the  river  as  the  one  man  that  you  can't 
deceive.  Go  up  and  ask  the  Bomongo, 
drop  in  on  the  Isisi,  speak  to  the  Akasava, 
an'  what  will  they  say  ?  They'll  say  :  '  No, 
ma'am,  there's  no  flies  on  jolly  old  Bones — 
not  on  your  life,  Harriet ! ' " 

"  Then  they  would  be  very  impertinent," 
smiled  Pat. 

"  Ask  Sanders — God  bless  him  ! — ask 
Ham,  ask "  he  was  going  on  enthusi- 
astically. 

"  Are  you  going  to  camp  here,  or  are  you 
coming  in  ?  "  she  challenged. 

Bones  gathered  up  his  belongings,  never 
ceasing  to  talk. 

"  Fellers  like  me,  dear  young  friend,  make 
the  Empire — paint  the  whole  bally  thing 
red,  white,  an'  blue  —  '  unhonoured  an' 
unsung,  until  the  curtain's  rung,  the 
boys  that  made  the  Empire  and  the 
Navy.' " 

"  Bones,  you  promised  you  wouldn't  sing," 
she  said  reproachfully,  "  and,  besides,  you're 
not  in  the  Navy." 

"That  doesn't  affect  the  argument," 
protested  Bones,  and  was  rapidly  shedding 
his  equipment  in  preparation  for  another 
discourse,  when  she  walked  on  toward  Sanders, 
who  had  come  across  the  square  to  meet 
them. 

Bones  made  a  dive  at  the  articles  he 
had  dropped,  and  came  prancing  —  no 
other  word  describes  his  erratic  run — up 
to  Sanders. 

"I've  just  been  telling  Miss  Hamilton, 
sir  and  Excellency,  that    nobody   can   find 

things  that  old  Bones You'll  remember, 

sir,  the  episode  of  your  lost  pyjama  legs.  Who 
found  'em  ?  " 

"  You  did,"  said  Sanders ;  "  they  were 
sent  home  in  your  washing.  Talking  about 
finding  things,  read  this." 

He  handed  a  telegraph  form  to  the  young 
man,  and  Bones,  peering  into  the  message 
until  his  nose  almost  touched  the  paper, 
read — 

"  Very  urgent.  Clear  the  line.  Adminis- 
tration. 

"  To  Sanders,  Commission  River  Terri- 
tories. Message  begins.  Belgian  Congo 
Government  reports  from  Leopoldville, 
Bacteriological  Expedition  carriers  raided  on 
edge  of  your  territory  by  Inner  N'gombi 
people  ;  all  stores  looted,  including  case  of 
twenty  culture  tubes.  Stop.  As  all  these 
cultures  are  of  virulent  diseases,  inoculate 
Inner  N'gombi  until  intact  tubes  recovered. 
Message  ends." 

T 
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Bones  read  it  twice,  and  his  face  took 
on  an  appearance  which  indicated  some- 
thing between  great  pain  and  intense  vacancy. 
It  was  intended  to  convey  to  the  observer 
the  fact  that  Bones  was  thinking  deeply  and 
rapidly,  and  that  he  had  banished  from  his 
mind  all  the  frivolities  of  life. 

"I  understand,  sir.  You  wish  me  to 
go  to  the  dear  old  Congo  Government 
and  apologise.  I  shall  be  ready  in  ten 
minutes." 

"What  I  really  want  you  to  do,"  said 
Sanders  patiently,  "  is  to  take  the  Wiggle  up 
stream  and  get  that  box." 

"I  quite  understand,  sir,"  said  Bones, 
nodding  his  head.  "To-day  is  the  eighth, 
to-morrow  is  the  ninth — the  box  shall  be 
in  your  hands  on  the  fifteenth  by  half -past 
seven  in  the  evening,  dear  old  sir." 

He  saluted  and  turned  a  baleful  glare 
upon  the  girl,  the  import  of  which  she  was 
to  learn  at  first  hand. 

"  Duty,  Miss  Patricia  Hamilton  !  Forgive 
poor  old  Bones  if  he  suddenly  drops  the 
mask  of  dolce  far  niente.     I  go  !  " 

He  saluted  again,  and  went  marching 
«tiffiy  to  his  quarters,  with  all  the  dignity 
which  an  empty  lunch-box  and  a  dangling 
water-bottle  would  allow  him. 

The  next  morning  Bones  went  forth 
importantly  for  the  Ochori  city,  being 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  holding,  so  to 
speak,  the  right  flank  of  the  N^gombi 
country. 

"You  will  use  your  discretion,"  Sanders 
said  at  parting,  "and,  of  course,  you  must 
keep  your  eyes  open.  If  you  hear  the 
merest  hint  that  the  box  is  in  your 
neighbourhood,  get  it." 

"I  think,  your  Excellency,"  said  Bones, 
with  heavy  carelessness,  "that  I  have 
fulfilled  missions  quite  as  delicate  as  this, 
and  as  for  observation — why,  the  gift  runs  in 
my  family  ! " 

"And  runs  so  fast  that  you've  never 
caught  up  with  it,"  growled  Hamilton. 

Bones  turned  haughtily  and  saluted.  It 
was  a  salute  full  of  subdued  offence. 

He  went  joyously  to  the  northward, 
evolving  cunning  plans.  He  stopped  at 
every  village  to  make  inquiries  and  to  put 
the  unoffending  villagers  to  considerable 
trouble — for  he  insisted  upon  a  house-to- 
house  search — before,  somewhat  wearied  by 
his  own  zeal,  he  came  to  the  Ochori. 

Chief  Bosambo  heard  of  his  coming,  and 
summoned  his  councillors. 
■    "Truly  has  Sandi  a  hundred   ears,"  he 
said,  in  dismay,  "for  it  seems  that  he  has 


heard  of  the  slaying  of  Muchini.  Now,  all 
men  who  are  true  to  me  will  swear  to  the 
lord  Tibbetti  that  we  know  nothing  of  a 
killing  palaver,  and  that  we  have  not  been 
beyond  the  trees  to  the  land  side  of  the  city. 
This  you  will  all  say  because  you  love  me, 
and,  if  any  man  says  another  thing,  I  will 
beat  him  until  he  is  sick." 

Bones  came,  and  was  greeted  by  the  chief, 
and  Bosambo  was  carried  to  the  beach  on 
a  litter. 

"  Lord,"  said  Bosambo  weakly,  "  now  the 
sight  of  your  simple  face  will  make  me  a 
well  man  again.  For,  lord,  I  have  not  left 
my  bed  since  the  coming  of  the  rains,  and 
there  is  strength  neither  in  my  hands  and 
feet." 

"  Poor  old  bird  ! "  said  Bones  sym- 
pathetically. "You've  been  sittin'  in  a 
draught." 

"This  I  tell  you,  Tibbetti,"  Bosambo 
went  on,  as  yet  uncertain  of  his .  ruler's 
attitude,  since  Bones  must  need,  at  this 
critical  moment,  employ  English,  and 
idiomatic  English,  "  that  since  the  last 
moon  was  young  I  have  lain  in  my  hut, 
never  moving,  seeing  nothing  and  hearing 
nothing,  being  like  a  dead  man.  All  this 
my  headman  will  testify." 

Bones's  face  dropped,  for  he  had  hoped  to 
secure  information  here.  Bosambo,  watching 
his  face  through  half-closed  lids,  saw  the 
dismal  droop  of  the  other's  mouth,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  cause  of  the  visit,  it  was  not  to  hold  the 
Ochori  or  their  chief  to  account  for  known 
misdeeds. 

"0  Bosambo,"  said  Bones,  in  the  river 
dialect,  "  this  is  sad  news,  for  I  desire  that 
you  shall  tell  me  certain  things  for  which 
Sandi  would  have  given  you  salt  and 
rods." 

The  Chief  of  the  Ochori  sat  up  in  his 
litter,  and  went  so  far  as  to  put  one  foot  to 
the  ground. 

"  Lord,"  said  he  heartily,  "  the  sound  of 
your  lovely  voice  brings  me  from  the  grave 
and  gives  me  strength.  Ask,  0  Bonesi,  for 
you  are  my  father  and  my  mother,  and 
though  I  saw  and  heard  nothing,  yet  in  my 
sickness  I  had  wonderful  visions,  and  all 
things  were  made  visible.  That  I  declare  to 
you,  Bonesi,  before  all  men." 

"  Don't  call  me  '  Bonesi,' "  said  Bones 
fiercely.  "  You're  a  jolly  cheeky  feller, 
Bosambo  —  you're  very,  very  naughty 
indeed  !" 

"  Master,"  said  Bosambo  humbly,  "  though 
I  rule  these  Ochori,  I  am  a  foreigner  in  this 
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land  ;  in  the  tongue  of  my  own  people  Bonesi 
means  '  he-wlio-is-noble-in-face-and-a-giver- 
of- just  ice.'  " 

"That's  better,"  nodded  the  gratified 
Bones,  and  went  on  speaking  in  the  dialect. 
"  You  shall  help  me  in  this — it  touches  titie 
people  of  the  Inner  N'gombi." 

Bosambo  fell  back  w^earilj  on  to  the  litter 
and  rolled  his  eyes  as  one  in  pain. 

"  This  is  a  sorrow  for  me,  Bo— Tibbetti," 
he  said  faintly,  "  but  I  am  a  sick  man." 

"  Also,"  continued  Bones,  "  of  a  certain 
box  of  wood,  full  of  poisons." 

As  well  as  he  could.  Bones  explained  the 
peculiar  properties  of  germ  culture. 

"  Oh,  Eo  !  "  said  Bosambo,  closing  his 
eyes,  and  was  to  all  appearances  beyond 
human  aid. 


"  Lord,"  said  Bosambo,  at  parting,  "  you 
have  brought  me  to  life,  and  every  man  of 
every  tribe  shall  know  that  you  are  a  great 
healer.  To  all  the  far  and  quiet  places  of 
the  forest  I  will  send  my  young  men,  who 
will  cry  you  aloud  as  a  most  wonderful 
doctor." 

"  Not  at  all,"  murmured  Bones  modestly, 
"not  at  all." 

"Master,"  said  Bosambo — this  time  in 
English,  for  he  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  the 
matter  of  languages,  for  had  he  not  attended 
a  great  mission  school  in  Monrovia .? — 
"  master,  you  fine  feller,  you  look  um  better 
feller,  you  no  find  um.  You  be  same  like 
Moses  and  Judi  Escariot — big  fine  feller,  by 
golly— yas  ! " 

All  night  long,  between  the  visits  which 
Bones  had  been  making  from  the  moored 
Wiggle  to  the  village — feeling  the  patient's 
pulse  with  a  profound  and  professional  air, 
and  prescribing  brandy  and  milk — Bosambo 
had  been  busy. 

"  Stand  you  at  the  door,  Secundi,"  he  said 
to  his  headman,  "  and  let  one  of  your  men 
go  to  the  shore  to  warn  me  of  my  lord 
Tibbetti's  coming,  for  I  have  work  to  do.  It 
seems  this  Maker  of  Storms  were  better  with 
Sandi  than  with  me." 

"Tibbetti  is  a  fool,  I  think,"  suggested 
Secundi. 

Bosambo,  kneeling  on  a  rush  mat,  busy 
with  a  native  chisel  and  a  pot  of  clay  paint, 
looked  up. 

"I  have  beaten  older  men  than  you  with 
a  stick  until  they  have  wept,"  he  said,  "  and 
all  for  less  than  you  say.  For  this  is  the 
truth,  Secundi — tliat  a  child  cannot  be  a 
fool,  though  an  old  man  may  be  a  shame. 


This  is  the  word  of  the  blessed  prophet.  As 
for  Tibbetti,  he  has  •  a  clean  and  loving 
heart." 

There  was  a  rustle  at  the  door,  and  a 
whispered  voice.  The  box  and  the  tools 
were  thrust  under  a  skin  rug,  and  Bosambo 
again  became  the  interesting  invalid. 

In  the  morning  Bosambo  had  said  farewell, 
and  a  blushing  Bones  listened  with  uncon- 
cealed pleasure  to  the  extravagant  praise  of 
his  patient. 

"And  this  I  tell  you,  Tibbetti,"  said 
Bosambo,  standing  thigh  deep  in  the  river 
by  the  launch's  side,  "  that,  knowing  you  are 
a  wise  man  who  gathers  wisdom,  I  have  sent 
to  the  end  of  my  country  for  some  rare  and 
beautiful  thing  that  you  may  carry  it  with 
you." 

He  signalled  to  a  man  on  the  bank, 
and  his  servant  brought  him  a  curious 
object.  It  was.  Bones  noted,  a  square  box, 
apparently  of  native  make,  for  it  was 
fantastically  carved  and  painted.  There 
were  crude  heads  and  hideous  forms  which 
never  were  on  land  or  sea.  The  paint 
was  brilliant  —  red,  yellow,  and  green 
indiscriminately  splashed. 

"  This  is  very  ancient,  and  was  brought  to 
my  country  by  certain  forest  people.  It  is  a 
Maker  of  Storms,  and  is  a  powerful  Ju-ju  for 
good  and  evil." 

Bones,  already  a  collector  of  native  work, 
was  delighted.  His  delight  soothed  him  for 
his  failure  in  other  respects. 

H^  returned  to  headquarters,  empty- 
handed,  and  sat  the  centre  of  a  chilling 
group — if  we  except  Patricia  Hamilton— 
and  endeavoured,  as  so  many  successful 
advocates  have  done,  to  hide  his  short- 
comings behind  a  screen  of  rhetoric. 

He  came  to  the  part  of  his  narrative  where 
Bosambo  was  taken  ill,  without  creating  any 
notable  sensation,  save  that  Sanders's  grey 
eyes  narrowed  a  little  and  he  paid  greater 
heed  to  the  rest  of  the  story. 

"  There  was  poor  old  Bosambo  knocked 
out,  sir — ab-so-lutely  done  for.  Fortunately 
I  did  not  lose  my  nerve.  You  know  what 
I  am,  dear  old  officer,  in  moments  of 
crisis  ? " 

"  I  know,"  said  Hamilton  grimly — "  some- 
thing between  a  Welsh  revivalist  and  a 
dancing  dervish." 

"Please  go  on,  Bones,"  begged  the  girl, 
not  the  least  interested  of  the  audience. 

"  I  dashed  straight  back  to  the  Wiggle,^'' 
said  Bones  breathlessly,  "searched  for  my 
medicine  chest.  It  wasn't  there — not  so 
much  as  a  mustard  plaster.     What  was  I  to 
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do,  dear  old  Miss  Hamilton  ?  "  he  appealed 
dramatically. 

"  Don't  tell  him,  Pat,"  begged  Hamilton  ; 
"  he's  sure  to  guess  it." 

"  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  seized  a  bottle 
of  brandy,"  said  Bones,  with  relish,  "  I 
dashed  back  to  where  Bosambo  was  lyin\ 
I  dashed  into  the  village,  into  his  hut,  and 
got  a  glass " 

"Well,  well,"  said  Sanders  impatiently, 
"  what  happened  after  all  this  dashing  ?  " 

Bones  spread  out  his  hands. 

"  Bosambo  is  aUve  to-day,"  he  said  simply, 
"praisin' — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  boast — 
the  name  of  Bones  the  Medicine-Man. 
Look  here,  sir  !  " 

He  dragged  toward  him  along  the  floor 
of  the  hut  a  package  covered  with  a  piece  of 
native  sacking.  This  he  whisked  away,  and 
revealed  the  hideous  handiwork  of  an  artist 
whp  had  carved  and  painted  as  true  to 
Nature  as  a  man  may  who  is  not  quite  certain 
whether  the  human  eye  is  half-way  down  the 
nose  or  merely  an  appendage  to  his  ear. 

"  That,  sir,"  said  Bones  impressively,  "  is 
one  of  the  most  interestin'  specimens  of 
native  work  I  have  ever  seen.  A  gift 
from  Bosambo  to  the  jolly  old  doctor-man 
who  dragged  him,  if  I  might  so  express  it, 
from  the  very  maws  of  death." 

He  made  his  dramatic  pause. 

Sanders  bent  down,  took  a  penknife  from 
his  pocket,  and  scraped  the  paint  from  a  flat 
oblong  space  on  the  top. 

There,  for  all  men  to  see — save  Bones,  who 
was  now  engaged  in  a  relation  of  his  further 
adventures  to  his  one  sympathiser — was   a 


brass  plate,  and,  when  the  paint  had  been 
scraped  away,  an  inscription — 

Department  du  Medicins  Etat  Congo 
Belge. 

Sanders  and  Hamilton  gazed,  fascinated 
and  paralysed  to  silence. 

"  I've  always  had  a  feelin'  I'd  like  to  be  a 
medicine-man,"  Bones  prattled  on.  "You 
see " 

"  One  moment,  Bones,"  interrupted 
Sanders  quietly.  "Did  you  open  this  box, 
by  any  chance  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Bones. 

"  And  did  you  see  any  of  its  contents  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Bones  confidentially. 
"  That's  the  most  interestin'  thing  about  the 
box.  It  contains  magic,  which,  of  course, 
honoured  sir  and  Excellency,  is  all  rubbish." 

Sanders  took  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his 
pocket,  and,  after  a  few  trials,  opened  the 
case  and  scrutinised  the  contents,  noting  the 
comforting  fact  that  all  the  tubes  were  sealed. 
He  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  thankfulness. 

"  You  didn't,  by  any  chance,  discover 
anything  about  the  missing  cultures,  Bones  ?  " 
he*^  asked  mildly. 

Bones  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  looked  disconsolately  at  his 
chief. 

"  You  think  I've  been  feeble,  but  I  haven't 
lost  hope,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  fine  resolution. 
"  I've  got  a  feelin'  that  if  I  were  allowed  to 
go  into  the  forest,  disguised,  sir,  as  a  sort  of 
half-witted  native  chap,  sir " 

"  Disguised  !  "  said  Hamilton.  "  Good 
Heavens,  what  do  you  want  a  disguise  for  ?  " 


THE    VIGIL 


^LOWLY  the  first  lights  break 

^    Across  the  dewy  lawn : 

I  only  am  awake, 

Of  all  the  world, 

Here  with  the  creeping  dawn. 


The  nightingale  has  slept, 
The  rose  has  fallen  on  sleep, 
And  I  alone  have  kept 
The  watch  I  pray 
My  heart  may  ever  keep. 


The  pale  lights  of  the  dawn 

To  gold  fires  pass : 

Dear  Heart,  when  1  am  gone 

From  this  green  place, 

Pity  my  footmarks  on  the  dewy  grass  I 
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THE  GAY   HAZARD 

IX.  THE  TANGLED  HAPPENINGS 

By  HALLIWELL  SUTCUFFE 

Illustrated  by  Fred  Pegram 


fiHE  Dale  was  shaken 
out  of  slumber 
these  days.  Deveen 
and  three  of  his 
intimates  had  been 
removed  from 
Tanty  Wiseman's 
barn  to  be  nursed 
at  home.  It  was 
known  that  Dantry 
carried  a  wound  in 
his  right  arm,  taken  in  a  duel  with  one 
on  his  own  side  of  the  Feud.  The  second 
hunting  of  Dick  Mortimer  was  known,  too, 
and  the  jest  of  his  escape. 

They  had  learned  also,  from  Skipton  out 
to  Hawes,  how  Lister  of  Listerhall  had 
told  the  Sheriff  that  he  was  a  Dalesman  first 
and  afterwards  a  magistrate.  The  long, 
good  valley  was  indeed  a  whispering  gallery, 
and  news  sped  up  and  down  it  as  if  swift 
runners  brought  the  tidings. 

Men's  hearts  were  kindled,  as  the  spark 
of  flint  on  steel  rouses  the  slow  tinder. 
There  were  fights  in  outlying  villages  and 
brawls  in  Skipton,  and  wayside  battles 
without  number.  And  through  these  Northern 
lanes  and  streets  men  grew  aware  again  that 
there  were  ghosts  among  'them — ghosts  of 
those  killed  in  feud  aforetime,  who  could  not 
rest  until  a  Norton  or  a  Clifford  prevailed 
and  took  the  mastery  once  for  all. 

Then  came  news  of  the  waylaying  of 
Dick  Mortimer,  at  the  Squire's  own  gates, 
by  three-and-twenty  farmers,  of  his  escape 
as  if  by  witchcraft  ;  and  rumour  grew  busier 
and  busier  with  the  tale  that  Mad  Dick 
and  his  mare  were  more  than  just  man  and 
horseflesh.  Already  they  were  taking  their 
places  with  the  legendary  heroes  of  the  Dale, 
beings  not  altogether  of  this  world. 
Mortimer  himself  had  found  shelter  at 


Bramble  Cotes  ;  and,  now  the  stress  was 
over  for  a  while,  he  was  content  to  give  in 
and  let  his  wounds  be  healed  by  Dan  the 
Shepherd  and  by  one  Peter  Eedhead,  whom 
he  had  saved  days  ago  from  the  rough 
handhng  of  a  mob. 

Peter,  himself  scarce  recovered  from  his 
hurts,  was  findiog  his  true  hold  on  life. 
He  nursed  the  master  through  that  night 
of  alternate  stupor  and  delirium,  and  hatched 
a  plot  in  his  slow,  honest  mind.  Because  he 
was  over  ears  in  love  with  a  lass  at  Beamsley 
Hospital,  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  the 
cure-all  for  human  ailments  ;  and  so,  when 
Dan  relieved  his  watching,  he  went  out  and 
borrowed  Mortimer's  mare,  and  rode  down 
to  Beamsley.  He  returned  with  Lucy — to 
the  shepherd's  great  dismay— and  by  the 
look  of  him  it  seemed  that  he  brought  the 
rarest  jewel  of  the  Dale. 

Dan  the  Shepherd  took  counsel  with 
himself  that  afternoon,  when  Lucy  had 
gone,  and  Mortimer  had  settled  into  a  deep 
and  happy  slumber.  His  guest,  it  was  plain, 
would  be  laid  by  for  many  days.  It  was 
foolish  of  Peter  to  have  brought  his  maid 
up  here.  Women  had  tongues  whose  birth- 
right was  the  gift  of  wagging  ;  but  he  had 
warned  her,  and  she  had  shown  good 
common-sense. 

Some  graver  peril  threatened  Mortimer ; 
and,  because  his  mind  worked  slowly,  the 
shepherd  was  long  in  finding  where  it  lay. 
When  he  gripped  the  matter  fairly,  he  just 
went  indoors  and  touched  Peter  Bedhead  on 
the  shoulder. 

"  I'm  away  down  to  Listerhall.  Will  you 
keep  guard  ?  " 

Peter  answered  with  a  happy  grin.  His 
instinct  was  a  dog's — ready  to  sleep  or  wake 
according  to  the  master's  needs.  '*What 
else  should  I  be  doing,  shepherd  ?  " 
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So  Dan  got  down  to  the  lowlands,  and 
sought  audience  of  the  Squire.  He  was 
shown  into  the  Justice  Eoom,  and  stood 
there  twiddling  a  battered  hat  in  his  big, 
rheumatic  hands. 

*'  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Dan  ?  "  asked 
Lister,  bustling  in  on  gouty  feet. 

"  Well,  it's  a  difficult  sort  o'  business. 
Squire,  and  I  come  shame-faced." 

"  You've  shot  a  fox,  you  rascal  ?  You 
were  always  fond  of  your  poultry,  but  I  shall 
not  forgive  you,  Dan." 

"  Oh,  foxes  come  and  go,  like  chickens, 
but  I  never  lifted  gun  to  shoulder  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  temptation." 

The  Squire  long  since  had  been  accepted 
as  the  kindly  father  of  the  parish.  In  truth 
and  honesty,  as  he  had  written  to  the  Sheriff 
yesterday,  he  was  a  Dalesman  first  and 
afterwards  a  magistrate.  "Has  the  poaching 
fever  been  on  you  again  ?  A  couple  of 
rabbits  was  it,  or  a  hare  ?  I  shall  tell  my 
keeper  to  forget  it.  Bless  me,  why  shouldn't 
you  have  a  savoury  stew  just  now  and 
then?" 

"  It's  not  foxes  and  it's  not  poaching, 
Squire.  Mr.  Mortimer  is  up  at  Bramble 
Cotes,  and  like  to  bide  there  for  a  while." 

He  told  the  way  of  the  fugitive's  coming, 
and  how  the  fever  had  burned  itself  away 
and  left  him  prostrate. 

"  I'll  have  a  horse  saddled,  Dan,  and  ride 
up  at  once." 

"Now,  you  would  not,  Squire,  and  specially 
Miss  Janet  must  not.  That's  what  I  stepped 
down  to  tell  ye." 

"  Are  you  daft,  shepherd  ?  If  the  Dale 
thinks  I'm  one  to  leave  a  friend  when  the 
pinch  comes — w^ell,  it  should  know  better. 
And  I'll  let  no  man  bring  my  daughter's 
name  into  the  matter." 

Dan  understood  the  Squire,  and  waited 
till  his  gust  of  temper  ended.  "  Would  you 
listen  if  I  told  ye  why  Mr.  Mortimer's 
wounds  broke  out  afresh  ?  "  he  asked  by  and 
by.  "  It  was  because  they  set  a  watcher  at 
your  gate.  Squire,  knowing  Mr.  Mortimer 
would  come  soon  or  late  to  Listerhall.  And 
he .  came ;  and,  when  he  rode  out  again, 
there  were  three-and-twenty  waiting  for  him. 
He  got  away,  but  they  were  weary  and  like 
to  drop,  the  li'le  mare  and  he,  when  they 
came  to  my  gate." 

*  The  Squire  fidgeted  up  and  down  the 
room.  It  annoyed  him  at  any  time  to  be 
hindered  when  he  had  a  gallop  in  mind — to 
aid  a  friend  or  to  strike  a  shrewd  blow  at  a 
foe.  But  he  was  compelled  at  last  to  admit 
the  wisdom  underlying  Dan's  blunt  speech. 


"  I  knew  it  was  taking  a  liberty,  Squire,  to 
step  down  and  try  to  teach  my  betters,  but 
I  could  do  no  less.  Mr.  Mortimer  can  lead 
'em  many  a  bonnie  dance,  granted  he's  given 
time  to  sleep  and  be  nursed  a  while." 

"  It  was  a  friendship,  Dan,  not  a  liberty. 
I  thank  you  for  the  news." 

As  they  went  out  of  the  Justice  Eoom, 
they  encountered  the  Squire's  butler,  carrying 
a  tray  of  wine  and  biscuits  with  a  reverence 
that  was  old  in  bottle  as  the  port  itself. 

"  Good  for  you,  Ferriby,"  said  the  Squire 
suavely.  "There's  not  another  man  in  the 
world  who  knows  my  wants  with  such  nice 
precision.  When  you've  put  your  tray  down 
in  the  library,  see  to  Daniel  here.  Feed  him 
and  give  him  all  the  liquor  he  can  hold  with 
decency.  Dan  is  a  very  good  shepherd,  as 
shepherds  go." 

When  Dan,  later  on,  found  himself  in  the 
servants'  hall,  with  a  quantity  of  good  things 
in  front  of  him — ^rabbit  pie,  and  a  cheese 
that  was  round  as  the  Hunter's  Moon,  and 
a  stoup  of  ale — he  lost  something  of  his 
hill-bred  reticence.* 

"The  Squire  is  pleased  to  be  merry,  in 
spite  of  his  gouty  toes." 

Ferriby  was  no  butler  of  the  usual  sort. 
He  had  lived  too  long  with  the  Squire  to 
put  on  airs  and  graces,  whether  it  happened 
that  a  sheriff  or  a  shepherd  came  asking 
hospitality.  "  He's  merry  in  a  queer  way 
of  his  own,  Dan.  I  happened  to  come  in 
yesterday  when  Miss  Janet  and  he  were 
laughing  till  the  tears  were  in  their  eyes. 
They  were  talking  of  some  letter  that  had 
come,  and  the  Squire  was  saying  he  was  a 
Dalesman  first  and  afterwards  a  magistrate." 

"  He  spoke  Bible  truth,  Mr.  Ferriby.  It's 
common  knowledge  that  I've  snared  more 
conies  than  I've  hairs  to  my  head." 

"That's  not  saying  much,  Dan." 

The  shepherd  ruffled  his  scanty  locks  with 
a  show  of  temper.  "  I  was  speaking  o'  my 
younger  days,  Mr.  Ferriby.  You'd  not 
believe  it,  but  I  was  a  blithesome  sort  o' 
wild  spark  in  my  time.  Once  the  Squire 
found  me  with  a  brace  o'  grouse  in  my  hand 
up  on  the  moor,  and  he  asked  me  how  I 
came  to  carry  'em  ;  and  I  said,  all  soft  and 
gentle,  that  they  happened  to  drop  dead  at 
my  feet,  the  brace  o'  the  bonnie  birds." 

"  And  what  did  Squire  say  ?  ^' 

"  He  just  laughed  and  rode  forrard." 

"  And  he's  just  laughing  now  and  riding 
forrard,  Dan.  What  he's  at — he  and  pretty 
Miss  Janet — I  don't  know,  but  by  the 
weather-signs  I  fancy  there's  going  to  be  a 
rare  jest  in  the  Dale  before  very  long." 
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An  hour  or  so  later  Janet  came  indoors, 
with  a  dog  at  her  heels  and  the  kiss  of  the 
buoyant  weather  on  her  cheeks,  and  found 
the  Squire  in  the  library. 

"  Is  there  news  of  Dick,  sir  ?  "  she  asked 
eagerly. 

"  Yes,  there's  news.  He  is  safe  from  the 
hunt  for  many  a  long  day." 

"  Safe  ?  "  Her  eyes  were  bright  with 
hope  and  dread  and  question.  "  Has  he 
got  away  to  France  then,  after  all  ?  " 

"No,  to  the  hills,  child.  They  waited 
for  him  at  my  gate  yesterday,  and  he  fooled 
them  ;  but  his  wounds  broke  out  afresh." 

"  Give  me  the  route,"  she  said  quietly. 
"  My  groom — ^you  know  Ben's  laziness — will 
not  have  unsaddled  yet.  I  can  go  to  Dick 
at  once." 

Lister  understood  once  more  the  thrifty 
common-sense  that  Dan  had  shown.  There 
might  not  be  three-and-twenty  foes  outside 
his  gate  to-day,  but  a  single  watcher,  who 
would  track  and  follow  Janet,  and  there- 
after bring  Deveen's  folk  to  their  prey. 

"  You  cannot,"  he  said  bluntly. 

"  Cannot  ?  When  I  w^as  a  baby  at  your 
knee,  you  taught  me  there  was  no  such 
word." 

"  I  taught  you  a  good  deal  of  foolishness, 
no  doubt,  and  it  only  served  to  feed  your 
queer,  contrary  temper." 

She  stood  there  in  a  bewilderment  of 
doubt  and  pain  ;  and  her  dog  reached  up 
and  licked  her  face,  because  he  knew  that 
she  was  wading  deep  in  trouble.  Dogs  are 
apt  to  spend  half  their  time  in  accounting 
for  their  own  misdeeds,  and  the  rest  in 
succouring  the  humans  whom  they  love  and 
reverence  beyond  deserving. 

And  Lister,  as  he  faced  her,  had  a  moment 
of  bewilderment,  too.  By  temperament  and 
habit  he  had  a  liking  for  honesty — a  passion 
almost.  K  he  said  that  Dick  lay  up  at 
Bramble  Cotes,  nursing  his  wounds,  he  knew 
that  she  would  go  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance, 
knew  that  the  single  spy  at  his  gate  would 
follow  her  across  the  pastures.  He  could 
not  lie  to  save  his  own  skin,  but  for  a  friend 
— for  a  Hkeable,  gay  lad — well,  there  was 
need  of  common-sense. 

So  the  end  of  it  was  that  he  made  a 
compromise  with  honesty.  He  did  not  say 
in  so  many  words  that  Bramble  Cotes  did 
not  shelter  Mortimer,  but  spoke  of  a  shepherd 
who  had  come  from  a  far  and  lonely  hut 
to  tell  him  that  Mortimer  was  safe  hidden 
there.  He  gave  Janet  to  understand  that 
leagues  and  leagues  of  pasture  lands  and 
heather    lay    between     the     fugitive    and 


Listerhall,  and  finally,  with  a  brisk  air  of 
command  that  astonished  his  pampered  child, 
he  said  that  she  must  not  ask  where  Dick 
lay,  or  go  in  search  of  him,  untO  he  was 
strong  for  the  open  road  again. 

"So  he  lies  ill  and  wounded,  and  you 
will  not  let  me  go  to  him  ?  If  he  were 
dying " 

"I  should  tell  you,  child.  News  will  be 
brought  down  every  day  ;  and  meanwhile 
he's  doing  well,  the  shepherd  told  me." 

"  Father,  I  care  for  him — I  care.  You 
must  tell  me  where  to  find  him  at  the  end 
of  a  long  ride." 

"  No,"  said  Lister.  "  There  were  times 
when  your  mother  could  ask  anything  she 
pleased,  and  have  it  granted  ;  but  now  and 
then  there  came  a  time  when  I  said  a  man 
must  take  control.  Crying,  baby?  Well, 
she  used  to  weep  at  these  rare  times,  but 
she  never  drowned  me  in  the  flood.  I  was 
a  second  Noah,  riding  on  the  waters." 

So  Janet  went  in  search  of  her  maid, 
because  there  was  no  other  woman  near  to 
help  her  in  this  fight  against  the  tyranny 
of  man. 

"It  is  all -as  it  should  be,"  said  Laura, 
when  the  tale  was  ended.  "  Men  are  easy- 
going till  it  comes  to  the  pinch  ;  and  then 
they  up  and  tell  us  to  be  quiet,  till  they're 
free  to  comfort  us  again." 

"I'm  too  weary  to  box  your  ears,  girl, 
even  if  you  tell  me  that  you've  a  man  of 
your  own,  and  you  know." 

"Just  that,  mistress.  They're  daft, 
contrary  cattle,  but  we  lack  them  when 
they're  out  of  sight  and  hearing." 

"  Lack  them  ?  I  had  a  wonderful,  quiet 
dream  last  night,  Laura — all  of  a  world 
beautiful,  and  only  women  in  it.  There 
were  no  men  to  feed — no  rough  folk 
tramping  in  with  muddy  boots,  asking  for 
meat  and  wine." 

"  And  how  did  it  end,  that  dream,  if  a 
simple  body  might  ask  ?  " 
-  "  Oh,  I  woke,  and  wondered  what  was 
happening  to  Mr.  Mortimer.  He  was  tired 
V  when  he  rode  out  yesterday,  and  his  clothes 
were  rusty  red  where  the — the  stains  had 
dried." 

"You  were  lucky,  mistress,"  said  Laura, 
with  her  large,  unalterable  calm.  "  If  you'd 
not  wakened  and  thought  of  Mr.  Mortimer, 
the  nightmare  might  have  stifled  you  in 
your  sleep.  A  world  of  women  ?  'Twould 
be  like  June  without  the  sun." 

At  Bramble  Cotes  the  days  of  this  magical, 
serene  October  went  by  on  quiet  feet. 
Mortimer  knew  that  it  was  good  to  be  laid 
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by  for  a  while.  Feud,  and  stride  of  the 
little  mare,  and  speed  of  the  hunt,  seemed 
remote  as  childhood.  He  had  not  known 
what  the  joy  of  strength  had  meant  until 
it  left  him,  and  he  felt  the  emptiness  ;  nor 
had  he  tasted  until  now  the  zest  of  returning 
vigour — a  zest  exquisite  and  keen  as  dawn 
riding  up  to  scatter  the  dark  emptiness  of 
night.  He  had  supped  deep  from  the  cup 
of  weakness,  and  for  ever  he  would  know, 
in  days  to  come,  that  strength"  was  a  gift 
beyond  all  price  ;  and  perhaps  he  would 
husband  it  a  little  better  than  of  old,  but 
more  likely  he  would  not,  for  wisdom  does 
not  often  conquer  temperament. 

Shepherd  Dan  and  Peter  took  their  turns 
of  watching,  and  each  day  one  or  the  other 
of  them  would  go  down  to  Listerhall  to  tell 
the  Squire  that  all  was  going  well. 

Day  by  day,  too,  Peter's  little  maid  came 
up  from  the  Hospital  at  Beamsley.  She 
had  no  skill  in  nursing,  maybe,  but  she 
had  a  rarer  gift— that  of  healing  folk  just 
by  grace  of  her  coming  and  her  nearness  to 
them.  The  w^armth  of  autumn  sunlight  on 
the  brackens  was  in  her  wonderful  bright 
hair ;  it  was  in  her  heart,  too,  and  in  her 
dancing  blood,  and  she  had  so  much  to 
give.  Joy  in  life  and  in  her  love  for  Peter, 
a  great  simplicity  and  inborn  sense  of  well- 
being,  freedom  to  roam  about  the  moors 
and  pastures  w^hose  every  crumpled  rise  and 
shady  valley  were  friends  long  proved — these 
had  given  her  great  health  of  soul  and  body, 
and  with  it  a  ministry  unconscious  as  the 
wind's  when  it  blows  warm  about  the  ripening 
crops. 

Mortimer,  when  he  woke  on  the  first  day 
of  her  coming  to  find  her  at  his  bedside, 
had  turned  his  head  away  after  a  quick 
glance.  She  was  not  Janet,  and  so  of  no 
account.  Then  he  remembered  that  she  was 
the  maid  from  Beamsley,  that  Janet  and 
he  had  fought  many  an  idle  lovers'  battle 
round  this  girl.  Lucy  was  not  the  rose,  but 
had  been  near  it,  and  interest  was  roused. 

*^  What  brings  you  here,  child  ?"  he  asked. 

"Peter,  sir.  He  said- — -  But  then 
Peter  loves  me,  and  he's  foolish." 

"  Loves  you,  and  is  wise,  I  should  say." 

"  He  said  you  were  wounded,  sir,  and 
would"  I  step  up  to  Bramble  Cotes  ?  I  told 
him  I'd  no  skill  in  tending  wounds." 

"Ay,  but  you  have,  Lucy.  I'm  better 
already  for  your  coming.  Sit  down  and 
tell  me  all  the  news." 

"There  are  fights  in  the  Dale,  fights  in 
Skipton,  but  Miss  Lister,  sir,  is  very  well." 

Dick  Mortimer  lifted  himself  on  an  elbow, 


and  a  tired  echo  of  his  old-time  laughter 
bubbled  out.  "  Why  d'ye  give  me  news  of 
Miss  Lister  ?  "  he  asked,  fumbling  for  the 
snuff-box  at  his  bedside. 

"  Because,  sir,  I've  a  great  love  for  Peter, 
and  so — and  so  I  knew — and  that's  just 
how  it  is." 

Dick  was  astonished,  and  surprise  can  be 
a  medicine  at  times.  "  So  we're  all  in  a 
company,  we  lovers  ?  " 

"Gentle  or  simple,  we're  in  a  company, 
though  I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  way." 

She  was  candid  as  the  hills  and  childlike 
as  a  frolic  day  of  April.  Awe  of  "the 
gentry  sort "  was  tempered  by  pity  for  this 
fine,  free-riding  man  who  lay  sick  and  help- 
less here.  And  Mortimer,  diverted  by  her 
quiet  simplicity,  asked  w^hat  the  signs  and 
tokens  were  by  which  members  of  this 
company  knew  each  other  when  their 
pathways  crossed. 

Lucy  was  silent  for  a  while.  "  You  know 
the  look  in  a  man's  face  when  he's  been 
fighting  over  the  hills  against  a  sleet-wind 
from  the  east  ?  " 

"I  know  it,  child—a  grey-yellow  look, 
as  if  his  skin  were  made  of ,  lawyer's 
parchment." 

"  Well,  if  the  man  found  the  wind  shifted 
on  a  sudden  and  blew  west,  and  all  the 
snow  went,  and  the  larks  began  to  sing, 
that's  the  look  in  his  face  I'm  meaning,  sir, 
when  he  joins  our  company." 

Mortimer  was  astonished  that  this  girl  of 
Petef's  had  learned  so  much  from  her 
narrow  village  life.  He  forgot  that  she 
had  gone  for  tuition,  like  himself,  to  the 
wide  and  clean  hill-spaces  that  ask  no 
schooling  fees,  but  are  free  to  rich  and  poor. 
He  took  his  pinch  of  snuff  with  lazy 
attention  to  the  ritual  of  it. 

"  You've  learned  all  worth  knowing  about 
life — all  of  the  clean  worth-while,"  he  said. 

And  then  sleep  came  on  him  like  a  moor- 
land mist  that  would  not  be  denied. 

It  w^as  so  for  many  days.  Peter  Eedhead 
was  triumphant,  and  told  Dan,  with  need- 
less persistence,  that  he  knew  his  lass  could 
heal  the  master. 

"Bide,  lad  Peter,"  the  shepherd  would 
growl.  "  For  my  part,  I  fancy  sleep  and  a 
dose  of  hot  rum  now  and  then  are  worth  ali 
the  women  from  here  to  Pateley  Brigg  ;  and 
thev  don't  ask  the  after-price." 

"'  What  after-price  ?  " 

But  Dan  was  silent.  He  had  been  in 
dread  lest  Lister's  daughter  should  ride  up 
to  his  cottage  and  lead  the  enemy  to  take 
Mr.  Mortimer  before  he  had  strength  to 


*' '  But  then  Peter  loves  me,  and  he's  foolish.' 


fi^^ht  them.  Now  he  feared  that  Miss  Lister 
might  halt  at  his  door  and  find  Lucy  here. 
He  was  old,  with  a  ripe  sagacity,  and  knew 
there  was  no  harm  in  the  girFs  coming  and 
the  odd,  quiet  ministry  she  had  ;  but  he  was 
old,  too,  to  the  waywardness  and  fury  of  Miss 
Lister's  temper  when  spark  was  put  to  tinder. 
"A  fine,  free  temper,"  he  muttered,  as 
he  stooped  to  tend  a  pan  of  bacon  that  was 
sputtering  on  the  fire,  "a  mettled  temper, 
such  as  the  gentry  ought  to  carry.  But,  for 
my  part,  I  like  to  watch  it  from  a  far  way 


they 


off,  as  I'd  watch  Beamsley  Beacon  if 
chanced  to  flare  it." 

The  days  went  by,  and  autumn  painted 
wood  and  copse  with  lavish  and  more  lavish 
tints.  Out  of  an  azure  sky  the  burnished 
sun' looked  down  on  beech  and  sycamore  and 
rowan,  on  guelder  rose  and  ripened  haw- 
berries.  With  pomp  and  pageantry  the 
ageing  year  moved  forward  in  its  coat  of 
many  colours — moved  with  the  royal  ease 
that  does  not  shun  death,  but  goes  debonair 
to  meet  it. 
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Mortimer  was  nursing  his  wounds,  and 
so  were  Deveen  and  many  of  his  company. 
The  outlaw  hunting  ceased  for  a  while,  but 
not  the  daily  fights  in  field  and  glen  and 
market.  The  Dale  was  busy  as  a  hive  of 
bees,  though  its  folk  were  not  intent  on 
honey-making.  Gall  of  the  Feud  distillied 
from  each  new  combat,  till  even  wise, 
rheumatic  elders  fell  to  belabouring  one 
another  with  their  crutches. 

Away  in  the  flat  and  peaceful  lowlands, 
the  Sheriff  talked  often  of  the  savagery  of 
Wharfedale.  It  was  outrageous  that  even 
in  the  good  town  of  Skipton,  and  in  open 
daylight,  there  were  ceaseless  brawls.  What 
happened  in  the  higher  and  more  lawless 
quarters  of  the  Dale  he  could  only  guess  ; 
but  rumours  had  come  to  him  that  every 
village  was  thick  with  dead  and  dying.  It 
was  an  insult  to  the  law.  Worse  still,  it  was 
an  insult  to  himself.  He  must  undoubtedly 
be  strong  and  forthright  in  his  handling  of 
this  matter,  and  so  at  last  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Under-Sheriff,  and  dispatched  it,  and 
went  to  bed  with  a  sense  of  martial  valour. 

In  the  Dale  itself,  meanwhile,  there  had 
been  a  happening  so  quiet,  so  strong  in  its 
simplicity,  that  once  again  it  was  proved 
how  surely  chivalry  lies  waiting  in  the 
backwaters  of  fierce  and  heady  war. 

Three  men  of  Mortimer's  enemies,  on  the 
fifth  day  after  his  last,  tired  ride  from 
Listerhall,  went  up  the  pastures.  They 
were  on  foot,  because  two  of  them  were 
recovering  slowly  from  their  wounds,  and 
Linthwaite,  the  hale  man  of  the  three,  was 
tender  with  them,  coaxing  them  to  get  up 
into  the  sunlight  and  give  their  legs  a 
chance  to  conquer  weakness  and  the  long 
do-nothing. 

Phil  Underwood,  the  cause  and  beginning 
of  the  reawakened  Feud,  began  presently  to 
find  his  strength.  The  sun  was  warm,  and 
the  upland  breeze  was  cool  and  fragrant. 

"It's  good  to  be  alive,  Linthwaite,"  he 
said,  halting  to  take  breath,  "  but  it  would 
be  better  to  find  Dick  Mortimer." 

"And  why?"  asked  Dantry,  with  his 
loud  and  foolish  laugh. 

"Because  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  me, 
and  all  because  I  jested  idly  about  Lister's 
girl." 

Dantry's  sword-arm  was  bandaged  still, 
but  he  forgot  it.  A  sudden  fire  blazed  in 
his  blue,  careless  eyes.  "Are  you  jesting 
still  ?  "  he  asked. 

"At  your  service,  Dantry,  if  you  put  it 
that  way." 

Linthwaite    stepped   between  them.      It 


was  laughable,  but  good  and  strong  to  see, 
this  fire  of  the  ailing  youngsters.  "  Learn 
to  creep  before  you  walk,  you  ailing  pups. 
As  for  Miss  Lister,  we're  dirt  under  her 
feet,  and  so  I  tell  you." 

They  fell  into  silence,  the  three  of  them  ; 
and  presently  their  aimless  wandering  up  the 
fields  brought  them  to  the  sunny  bank  that 
bordered  Bramble  Cotes.  And  Dantry,  a 
few  paces  ahead  of  them,  halted  suddenly. 

"He  is  here  for  the  asking,  Linthwaite," 
he  said,  pointing  down  the  slope.  "  We  are 
in  at  the  death,  we  three." 

Dick  Mortimer,  stifled  by  five  days  of 
indoor  warmth,  had  asked  for  the  open  air. 
If  he  must  die,  he  explained  to  Shepherd 
Dan,  he  preferred  to  get  about  the  business 
with  the  sun  and  the  wind  about  him,  and 
the  cry  of  the  cock-grouse  near  at  hand. 

"  But  you're  not  for  dying,"  the  shepherd 
remonstrated. 

"That's  true.  I  never  felt  more  like 
living.  A  man  would  be'  a  fool  to  leave  it 
all  just  at  the  pride  o'  the  year." 

"  I  see.  You  meant  it  would  kill  you  to 
stay  five  minutes  more  indoors  ?  Well,  I'll 
not  hinder  you,  for  you're  nearly  healed." 

So  Mortimer  had  taken  his  cramped  limbs 
up  the  pastures,  had  grown  weary  with 
unexpected  suddenness,  and  was  glad  to  lie 
down  for  a  while  on  the  bracken  bank  that 
faced  the  sun.  And  sleep  had  come  to 
him — sleep  and  long  dreams  of  Janet  Lister, 
and  speed  of  his  boyhood's  gallops  over  life's 
rough  fences. 

It  was  so  they  found  him,  Linthwaite  and 
the  two  wounded  lads  he  shepherded. 

"  We're  in  at  the  death,"  cackled  Darltry, 
"  after  the  whole  Dale  set  the  hue  and  cry 
about,  and  couldn't  take  him.  Are  you 
dreaming,  man  ?  " 

Linthwaite  did  not  hear.  He  was  in  a 
country  he  had  known  long  since,  and  had 
forsaken  for  the  smooth  and  easy  roads.  He 
recalled  how  he  had  fought  with  Dick 
Mortimer,  remembered  the  man's  friendly 
smile  when  he  returned  his  sword  to  him 
and  talked  of  honour.  Then  afterwards 
had  come  the  proving,  and  Dantry's  easy 
laughter,  with  Miss  Lister's  name  on  the  tip 
of  his  foolish  tongue.  In  face  of  all  his 
intimates  he  had  given  Dantry  the  lie,  and 
their  derision  had  been  like  east  wind, 
blowing  hard  with  snow  behind  it. 

The  sharp  and  near  temptation  was  with 
him  now,  and  it  was  hard  to  bear.  To 
capture  Mortimer,  when  all  the  rest  had 
failed^ — to  salve  the  vanity  that  had  been 
sorely  wounded  when  Dick  worsted  him  in 
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sword-play— it  was  so  easj.  There  was  fire 
and  tumult  for  a  moment  in  his  soul,  but 
it  could  not  kill  his  manhood.  He  saw  a 
narrow,  up-hill  track,  and  his  long-lost 
honour  beckoning  him.  "Don't  you  see 
him  there,  Linthwaite  ?  "  asked  Underwood 
impatiently. 

Linthwaite  returned  from  dreams.  He 
looked  down  the  slope  and  over  to  the  russet 
moors  beyond.  "I  see  a  few  silly  sheep 
and  a  grazing  cow  or  two.  You'll  come 
home  and  dine  with  me,  you  ailing  pups, 
and  we'll  crack  a  bottle." 

They  made  no  demur,  for  they,  too,  felt 
an  odd  and  sharp  compunction,  a  distaste 
for  capturing  in  his  sleep  such  a  keen 
adversary.  Better  let  him  wake  at  leisure, 
and  give  them  another  hunting  day  or  two. 

When  they  came  to  Linthwaite's  pleasant 
house,  sheltered  by  beeches  that  glowed  like 
fire  in  the  warm,  steady  sunlight,  they  found 
the  three  youngsters  who  had  shared  the 
fight  with  Deveen  high  up  the  moor,  and 
had  afterwards  found  refuge  and  a  hospital 
in  Tanty  Wiseman's  barn. 

"D'ye  stay  to  dine?"  said  Linthwaite 
cheerily. 

"If  you've  enough  to  feed  us.  We  are 
getting  quit  of  our  wounds,  and  there's  a 
long  arrears  of  slops  and  gruel  to  be  paid 
for." 

Linthwaite  looked  them  up  and  down. 
Traces  of  the  battle,  five  days  old  by  now, 
were  plain  to  be  seen,  but  they  were 
hard-bitten,  gay,  and  almost  ready  for  the 
next  sharp  combat. 

"  There's  food  enough,"  he  said,  "  but  it's 
the  measure  of  your  thirst  that  worries  me. 
Is  my  cellar  deep  enough  to  drown  you  ?  " 

"Best  put  it  to  the  proving,"  laughed 
young  Blake. 

When  dinner  was  half  through,  tongues 
began  to  wag  aboujb  the  affair  at  Tanty 
Wiseman's  barn.  Their  host,  his  heart  at 
ease  and  merry  since  he  left  Mortimer 
to  finish  out  his  sleep,  asked  what  had 
chanced,  and  if  half  of  the  Dale's  conflicting 
rumours  were  true. 

They  told  him  of  the  fight  up  the  moor, 
and  its  astounding  finish,  when  Lister's 
groom  got  up  from  his  wounds  and  his  sleep, 
and  fought  their  swordcraft  with  a  spade. 

"And  fat  Deveen?  How  did  he  carry 
himself?"  asked  Linthwaite,  pushing  the 
wine  down  table. 

Young  Blake  was  on  fire  at  once.  "  Like 
a  hog  in  a  sty." 

**  True  to  pattern.     Well,  lad  ?  " 

"  There  was  Miss  Lister  there,  with  her 


maid,  and  Deveen's  tongue  broke  loose  ; 
and  I  tell  you,  Linthwaite,  I'll  match  my 
sword-play  against  his,  once  this  Feud  is 
over." 

Linthwaite  felt  once  more  the  fret  of 
honour,  the  growing  sense  of  heartsease.  It 
was  as  if  he  returned  to  the  garden  of  his 
youth,  and  smelt  the  lilacs  all  in  bloom,  and 
had  no  thought  of  mud,  or  need  to  cleanse 
it.  All  his  swift,  hopeless  love  of  Lister's 
daughter  swept  forward  like  a  gale  that 
.  would  not  be  denied.  He  had  left  Dick 
Mortimer  asleep  up  yonder,  from  sheer 
punctilio,  and  now  he  knew  all  that  the 
sacrifice  had  meant.  Mortimer  had  always 
had  the  luck.  He  would  give  them  many 
another  hunting  day,  and  elude  them,  and 
live  on  to  marry  Janet. 

It  all  passed  in  a  moment,  as  swift  battles 
of  the  soul  are  apt  to  do.  Linthwaite  took 
courage  into  his  two  hands  and  gripped  it 
fast.  •  Lister's  girl  was  in  better  hands  than 
his,  and  one  day — at  the  end  of  his  muddled 
lifetime,  maybe  —  he  would  be  content. 
Meanwhile  he  found  so  sudden  and  complete 
a  loathing  of  Deveen  that  he  could  not  rest 
till  he  had  bidden  them  fill  their  glasses  to 
the  brim. 

"  I  give  you  a  toast,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
his  air  large  and  spacious  almost  as  Lister's, 
nursing  his  gout  not  far  away  in  Beamsley 
village.  "  We  take  Dick  Mortimer  one  day, 
alive  or  dead,  but  Lister's  daughter,  she  goes 
free,  with  swords  to  guard  her.  She's  not 
on  this  side  or  t'other  of  the  Feud.  Her 
health,  God  bless  her  !  " 

Deveen,  in  the  next  days,  was  aware  of 
some  strange  disorder  among  his  intimates. 
He  had  a  bullock's  strength,  and  had  thrown 
off  his  own  hurts  more  quickly  than  the 
younger  men  who  shared  the  fight  at  Tanty 
Wiseman's  barn  ;  and  he  was  prodigal  with 
hospitality.  His  friends  must  dine  with  him, 
must  sup  with  him,  must  be  in  and  out 
constantly,  while  he  boasted  of  new 
stratagems  for  capturing  Dick  Mortimer. 
And  yet  there  was  a  cleavage  somewhere,  a 
chilliness  he  could  not  understand.  Those 
of  his  own  age  were  cheery  and  loose  of 
speech  as  ever,  but  Linthwaite  was  changed, 
and  so  were  all  the  youngsters. 

There  came  a  night  when  they  supped 
royally,  and  the  wine  went  to  and  fro  like  a 
<  brook  in  heady  spate.  One  of  the  company 
— Cotes  of  Langcotes — spoke  of  Miss  Lister, 
thinking  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  And,  in 
a  way,  he  did. 

Deveen,  his  eye  quick  at  all  times,  saw 
Linthwaite  glance  at  many  of  his  guests, 
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saw  them  make  some  sort  of  ritual  as  they 
raised  their  glasses  and  drained  them.  If 
the  affair  of  the  '45  were  not  more 
than  a  generation  old  by  now,  he  would 
have  credited  them  with  some  subtle  drinking 
to  the  King's  health  over  the  water. 

It  was  not  till  the  morrow  that  he  learned 
the  meaning  of  that  silent  toast.  While  he 
was  breakfasting  late,  his  neighbour  from 
Langcotes  was  ushered  in. 

"  You  look  uneasy,  Cotes.     What  is  it  ?  " 
said  Deveen.    "  You  get  up  too  early,  man — ■  . 
a  bad  and  inconvenient  habit  to  drop  into." 

Cotes  wandered  up  and  down  the  room, 
smacking  one  lean  leg  with  his  riding-whip. 
''  You  recall  what  I  said  of  Lister's  daughter 
yesterday  ?  Deuce  knows  what  the  times 
are  coming  to,  if  a  man  can't  jest  among  his 
friends.  Linthwaite  sends  his  friend  to  me 
an  hour  ago,  with  the  message  that  I  was 
pleased  to  jest  last  night,  and  that  he  wnll 
be  pleased  in  turn  to  meet  me  on  any  day 
convenient  to  myself." 

"  He  is  by  way  of  reformation,"  said  the 
other  dryly,  "and  that  sort  rides  on  stilts. 
"  Use  the  trick  of  fence  I  taught  you,  and 
put  him  under  the  cool  graveyard  turf.  It 
will  chill  his  reformation  for  him." 

Then  Cotes  told  him  more — how  the 
friend  had  explained,  briefly  and  with  , 
humour,  that  there  w^ere  six  others  ready 
to  engage  him  if  Linthwaite  happened  to  be 
w^orsted  in  the  duel,  but  that  two  of  them 
had  been  w^ounded  already  in  Miss  Lister's 
cause,  and  could  not  be  at  his  service  for  a 
week  or  so. 

Deveen  was  a  big  and  an  unlovely  eater. 
He  filled  his  plate  afresh,  and  between  one 
mouthful  and  the  next  he  laughed.  "  You've 
got  your  hands  pretty  full,  I  take  it.  Take 
my  advice,  Cotee,  and  put  a  bridle  round 
•  that  tongue  of  yours." 

Cotes  glanced  at  him  with  rough  ill-humour. 
"  When  I  need  advice,  I'll  not  come  asking 
it  of  Nick  Deveen.  You're  known  to  have 
the  loosest  tongue  in  Craven." 

"  Just  so,  and  can  wa,rn  you  of  the 
troubles  it  gets  a  man  into.  You'll  forgive 
my  laughing  till  my  sides  ache.  I  can  see 
only  the  drollery  of  it — seven  of  them  ready 
for  you " 

"  When  I'm  rid  of  these  plaguey  duels," 
broke  in  the  other  hotly,  "there'll  be  another 
waiting  for  me — if  you've  pluck  for  it." 

Deveen  wondered,  in  a  fat,  pathetic  way, 
why  he  w^as  so  apt  to  make  enemies  of  friends. 
He  did  not  guess  that  the  other,  for  once 
in  his  hard-bitten  life,  had  come  asking 
sympathy. 


"  Oh,  at  your  service,  Cotes,  though  deuce 
knows  what  need  we  have  to  quarrel. 
Suppose  you  sit  down  and  have  a  second 
breakfast  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  something  that  will 
take  the  stomach  out  of  yours.  That  girl  of 
Lister's  has  cut  right  across  the  Feud.  All 
our  younger  men  are  for  her  now.  You 
can  see  the  sick,  romantic  light  in  their 
faces." 

Deveen  was  daunted  for  a  moment,  then 
gathered  the  thickness  of  his  hide  about  him. 
"More  need  than  ever  to  sit  down  and 
breakfast  with  me.  We're  not  romantic, 
you  and  I." 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  a  gold  and 
russet  sun  got  up  above  the  slopes  of  Simon's 
Seat  and  over  Barden  Woods  and  the  wide, 
free-striding  lands  that  heard  the  cock- 
grouse  challenge  all  the  moor  to  rob  him 
of  his  liberty.  And  at  Bramble  Cotes  the 
shepherd  who  had  tended  Mortimer  saw  that 
the  man  was  hale  enough  to  fight  his  own 
battles  once  again  ;  and  he  went  down  one 
afternoon  to  Listerhall,  and  told  the  Squire 
as  much  in  his  blunt,  simple  way. 

"Good,  Daniel.  We  can  go  up  and  see 
him." 

"As  if  you  hadn't  been  up  to  see  him 
more  than  once,  Squire — you  on  your  gouty 
toes — when  dusk  came  creepy-creeping  down 
the  moor." 

"  Not  a  word  of  it,  shepherdj"  laughed  the 
other.  "My  daughter  and  I  would  have 
come  in  open  daylight  if  Mr.  Mortimer's 
safety  allowed  it ;  so  it  was  only  neighbourly 
that  I  should  take  the  evening  air  as  soon  as 
the  watcher  at  my  gate  had  gone." 

"  Well,  the  last  watcher  won't  be  at  your 
gate  for  many  a  day.  Five  of  Mr.  Considine's 
men  found  him  at  it.  Squire,  and  they 
say  he  may  be  getting  about  again  come 
Christmas,  or  a  li'le  bit  later,  maybe." 

"Thanks  for  the  news,  Dan.  I  always 
like  to  have  the  last  jest  of  the  Dale,  as  you 
know." 

When  Janet  and  he  supped  together  that 
night.  Lister  found  his  daughter  tired  and 
on  the  verge  of  tears  or  a  hurricane  of 
temper.  Old  experience  could  not  guide  him 
as  to  the  weather  that  was  brewing  up,  but 
he  feared  both  impartially. 

"  Janet,"  he  said,  "  I  have  news  of  Dick." 

"  Indeed,  sir  ?     Is  he  drinking  in  some 
wayside  tavern,  or  merely  brawling  on  the 
high-roa.d  ?  " 
"Oh,  neither,  child." 

"Then  he  is  at  the  Beamsley  Hospital, 
making  love  to  the  red-headed  chit  up  there  ? 
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The   falcon    should   not  stoop   to   ground- 
game,  sir." 

"  He  shouldn't.  But,  of  course,  Dick  has 
a  way  of  his  own,  and  can't  escape  your  sex." 

"  Dick  sees  only  one  woman  in  the  world," 
said  Miss  Lister,  with  sudden  heat.  "  He  is 
dead  or  dying  on  the  fells  up  yonder,  and 
you  choose  the  moment  to  be  merry.  If  I 
had  a  mother,  sir — just  if  I  had  a  mother, 
and  could  creep  to  her  knee  and  cry  it  out !  " 

Lister's  face  grew  old  and  haggard  for  a 
moment.  "  Ay,  child,  and  if  only  I  had  the 
wife  beside  me  !  It's  a  cold  and  empty 
journey,  Janet,  in  between  whiles." 

So  then  her  tears  rained  down  ;  and  he 
gathered  her  trouble  into  his  sinewy  and 
tender  arms,  for  they  were  comrades  from 
old  days.  He  found  courage  by  and  by  to 
tell  her  that  all  this  time  Dick  had  lain 
no  further  off  than  Bramble  Cotes ;  and 
she  forgave  him  the  deceit  because  he  told 
her  also  that  Dick  was  safe  and  well — told  her 
that  she  could  get  into  saddle  on  the  morrow 
and  ride  with  him  to  Shepherd  Dan's. 

The  next  morning  Lister  woke  with  an 
astounding  sense  of  well-being.  He  fancied 
it  was  a  dream  too  good  for  this  world,  until 
he  got  up  and  moved  about  his  bedchamber. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  Feud  grew  ruddy 
up  and  down  the  Dale  he  was  free  of  gout ; 
and  no  man  understands,  until  he  has  had 
the  ailment,  the  Hghtness  of  heart  and  body 
that  comes  to  him,  like  a  gift  from  heaven, 
when  it  ceases  and  is  quiet. 

As  if  he  had  not  enough  already  to  be 
thankful  for,  a  second  letter  from  the 
Sheriff,  sent  post  haste,  was  lying  on  the 
breakfast- table. 

"  Oh,  listen,  Janet,"  he  said,  after  he  had 
read  the  contents  twice.  "  The  Sheriff  sheds 
tears  because  Wharfedale  is  so  dissolute. 
He  is  old,  he  tells  me,  and  cannot  lead  a 
company  of  horse  to  clear  the  Dale  of  old 
absurdities." 

"  It  is  like  the  Sheriff,  sir.  What  else 
does  he  say  ?  " 

"  That  if  we  gentry  will  not  of  our  own 
free  will  put  an  end  to  this  barbarous  civil 
war  that  rages  in  our  midst — —^ 

"  But  that  is  splendid,  father,  and  again 
so  like  him.  One  misses  only  the  plump, 
well-fed  voice." 

"  Child,  it  is  a  grave  affair.  He  assures 
nae  of  it.  If  murder  is  done,  my  own 
head  and  the  heads  of  others  may  well  be 
answerable.  In  all  friendliness  he  reminds 
me  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  civilised, 
and  Wharfedale  must  not  lag  behind  the 
times." 


He  looked  up  from  the  letter  and  met 
his  daughter's  glance  ;  and  suddenly  mirth 
bubbled  up  and  out,  and  they  laughed  till 
their  cheeks  were  w^et. 

"  What  will  you  do  in  the  matter,  sir  ?  " 
asked  Janet  by  and  by. 

"  I  shall  take  a  large  view  of  the  issue, 
as  the  Sheriff  w^ould  put  it,  and  shall  order  up 
a  bottle  with  ancient  cobwebs  round  it  and 
ancient  crust  inside.  Gout  has  gone  over 
the  hill,  child,  and  I  need  to  take  a  large 
view  of  the  issue." 

*'  And  afterwards  ?  " 

"  Oh,  afterwards  I  shall  bide  my  time, 
and  do  what's  in  my  mind  at  this  moment. 
And  I  tell  you  there'll  be  laughter  from  one 
end  to  t'other  of  the  Dale." 

"  Dick  lies  safe,  sir,  and  his  wounds  are 
healing  fast.  I  can  laugh  when  the  jest  is 
ripe." 

"  The  light  is  in  your  face  now,  baby, 
because  we're  riding  up  to  Bramble  Cotes 
this  morning.  What  it  is  to  be  young — 
just  to  be  young  !  The  dream  of  seeing  him 
is  enough  to  bring  the  fairies  to  your  eyes, 
and  there's  a  song  at  your  heart " 

"  How  did  you  guess  it  ?  " 

"  I  was  young  once.  So  was  your  mother. 
We  learned  all  there  was  to  know  about 
starshine  and  the  fairies.  It  was  a  good 
sort  of  school,  Janet." 

She  came  and  knelt  beside  his  chair,  and 
sobbed  a  while,  until  she  remembered  that 
the  Listers  put  pride  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  always. 

"  What  is  it,  child  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Oh,  nothing,  but  — but  mother  died 
when  I  was  in  the  nursery,  and  I  miss  her 
— miss  her  most  of  all  just  now.  Dick  rides 
his  luck  as  he  rides  to  hounds,  but  they  will 
take  him  soon  or  late." 

"  As  for  that,  I  had  some  news  yesterday. 
The  beginning  of  it  all  was  his  wounding  of 
Phil  Underwood  in  duel,  you  remember." 

"  Am  I  likely  to  forget,  sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  heroics,  by  your  leave.  Under- 
wood has  turned  the  corner — is  sitting  up  in 
bed  and  crying  for  beefsteak  and  wine,  they 
tell  me." 

"  But  you  should  have  told  me  yesterday. 
Indeed,  you  would  have  saved  me  a  night's 
misery." 

"It  will  put  new  heart  into  Dick.  He 
has  such  an  odd  dislike  of  killing  folk." 

"And,  of  course,  he  is  free  again  ?  His 
wounds  may  be  healing,  sir,  but  Dan's 
cottage  is  too  cramped  and  smoky.  Dick 
needs  to  get  home,  where  there  are — are 
folk  to  nurse  him." 
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"  Home  ? "  saia  Lister,  with  spacious 
innocence.  "Shall  he  be  brought  to  his 
own  house,  or  here  to  Listerhall  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  may  laugh  at  me,  father,  now 
Dick  is  free." 

"  But,  child,  it's  only  his  mind  that  is 
free.  Till  he  knew  that  Underwood,  the 
young  nincompoop,  had  decided  to  live  on 
in  a  world  that  had  no  special  need  of  him, 
there  was  a  cloud  about  Mortimer." 

"  And  now  there's  none." 

"  Just  so.  And  I  know  Dick  fairly  well  ; 
and  he'll  be  all  for  giving  the  Feud  a  merrier 
gallop  than  before." 

Janet,  full  of  sudden  helplessness  and 
dread,  wondered  that  men  were  fashioned 
in  such  an  odd,  contrary  mould. 

"  He  was  pledged,  sir,  to  stay  on  in  the 
Beamsley  country  so  long  as  he  was  outlawed. 
Now  he  goes  free." 

"  You'll  never  understand  the  man's 
punctiHo,  child.  I've  a  touch  of  the  com- 
plaint myself.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  is  in 
his  mind  ?  " 

"  I  know  his  mind,"  said  Janet  distantly. 
"  Betrothal  has  its  privileges." 

Once  again  she  reminded  him  of  a  kitten 
in  spectacles,  but  his  gravity  was  judicial 
almost  in  its  heaviness.  "  You  have  his 
heart.  Oh,  I  grant  you  that ;  but  the  mind 
of  a  man  is  hard  to  fathom.  You  think 
Dick  will  come  tamely  to  be  nursed  and 
petted  here  ?  And  I  tell  you  he'll  say 
to  himself  that  he  set  the  heather  on  fire, 
and  will  be  outlawed — free  and  hunted — till 
the  fires  burn  down." 

"He  is  a  fool  complete,  sir,  as  I  always 
guessed." 

"A  sportsman.  He'll  ride  lighter,  now 
that  Underwood's  not  a  dead  man  round  his 
neck,  and  I  wish  Deveen  joy  of  the  next 
gallop  when  it  comes." 

"  I  have  his  heart  ?  "  asked  Janet,  after  a 
wayward  gust  of  temper  and  a  disarranging 
of  the  room's  odds  and  ends. 

"  As  the  rose  has  its  thorns,  child." 

"  Sir,  it  is  not  a  time  to — to  tease  me." 

The  Squire  let  his  mirth  have  way.  It 
was  so  good  to  see  young  folk  in  love.  He 
unbent  so  far  as  to  hum  the  air  of  a  ballad 
simple  and  complete.  "  You  know  it,  girl  ? 
My  true  love  has  my  hearty  and  I  have  his. 
Your  mother  used  to  sing  it  to  me." 

"Oh,  I  know  it.  And  you  say  I  have 
Dick's  heart,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  he 
has  mine." 

"  Then  he  must  get  about,  and  whistle  to 
the  hills,  and  be  glad  of  freedom." 

"  Father,  do  you  always  jest  ?  " 


"When  gout  permits.  Run  upstairs 
and  get  your  riding-habit  on,  and  we'll 
see  how  it  goes  wdth  your  man  at  Bramble 
Cotes." 

They  rode  out  into  the  upland  haze. 
Another  day  of  this  magical  and  rainless 
October  w^as  busy  making  diamonds  and 
rubies  of  every  beaded  leaf  and  twig,  before 
the  sun  took  the  mist-drops  in  his  slant, 
descending  fingers  and  scattered  them. 
Plovers  were  wheeling  and  crying  overhead, 
and  a  curlew,  soon  to  fly  south  from  the 
rigours  of  a  northern  winter,  went  flapping 
by  with  a  long-drawn,  harsh  lament. 

"  It  is  all  as  good  as  a  dream  come  truCj 
child,"  said  Lister  buoyantly — "to  be  in 
saddle  again,  and  to  taste  the  sweet  o'  the 
morning,  and  to  be  a  boy  at  sixty.  I  tell 
you,  it's  a  good  country  to  hve  or  die  in." 

"  Why  speak  of  dying,  sir  ?  " 

"  One  must  die  some  day,  I  suppose.  It 
was  just  a  random  thought  that  came  into 
my  head.  There'd  be  no  hardship  in  the 
affair,  so  long  as  they  buried  one  in  the  old 
home-earth." 

"  Father,  why  will  you  be  sad  on  this  day 
of  all  days  ?  " 

"  Sad,  my  girl  ?  I'm  bhthe.  They  can 
put  a  Lister  underground,  but  he'll  hear  the 
hounds  give  tongue  in  winter,  and,  when 
spring  comes  in,  he'll  know  the  peewits  are 
returned.  I  cannot  tell  you,  Janet,  all  about 
it,  but  it  seems  to  me  there's  no  such  thing 
as  death." 

"Yet  Dick  might  have  died,  sir — you 
told  me  so  last  night — and  then  the  world 
would  have  ended." 

Lister  had  been  roaming^wide,  in  lands  of 
the  here  and  the  hereafter.  His  wife,  who 
had  crossed  the  ferry  long  since,  seemed 
closer  to  him  since  he  had  faced  the  trouble 
of  giving  Janet — all  he  had  left  in  the  world 
— into  another's  keeping.  He  glanced  at 
his  daughter  with  astonishment,  until  he 
remembered  what  a  child  she  was. 

"True,"  he  said,  with  his  old,  easy-going 

.  laugh,  "  but  the  world  does  not  end  just  yet. 

See,   baby,  there's   the  smoke  from   Dan's 

chimney,  and  we're   near  enough  to  scent 

the  reek  of  it."  » 

When  they  reached  the  little  croft,  a  lass 
with  russet  hair  and  a  happy  face  was 
opening  the  gate.  Miss  Lister's  pride  did 
not  forsake  her,  but  her  heart  grew  cold  as  a 
stone,  and  her  world  did  not  end — as  she 
had  talked  of  lightly  a  moment  since-^but 
it  held  her  in  a  close  and  icy  grip.  She 
asked  the  Squire  to  take  her  horse  and  tether 
it,  and  go  indoors  to  see  if  Dick  were  ready 


*  Not  in  face  o'  the  gentry  sort,  Lucy,  surely  ? '  " 
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for  her  coming  ;  and  then  she  bade  Lucy 
come  up  the  pastures  with  her. 

"  Mr.  Mortimer  is  healing  of  his  wounds  ?  " 
she  asked  gently. 

"  Why,  yes.  My  lad  Peter  would  have  it 
that  naught  would  serve  but  I  must  come 
up  every  day  to  see  him.'*" 

"Vastly  pleasant  for  Mr.  Mortimer,  and 
vastly  generous  of  Peter." 

"  It  was  only  my  lad's  fancy.  I  couldn't 
do  much,  to  be  sure,  but  he  seemed  to 
brighten  when  I  came." 

Janet's  world  grew  colder  still,  and  with 
it  her  disdain.  This  was  the  end  of  her 
dreams,  then — to  have  been  kept  from  Dick 
for  ten  heart-weary  days,  to  have  wept  and 
prayed  for  him,  while  this  hussy  with  the 
innocent,  brown  eyes  was  "  brightening  him 
when  she  came." 

"  What  did  you  talk  of  ?  "  she  asked,  her 
voice  chill  and  distant  as  the  misty  crest  of 
Simon's  Seat. 

"  Oh,  we  said  very  little.  How  should  w^e— 
Mr.  Mortimer,  the  great  gentleman,  and  me 
a  simple  maid  ?  " 

"A  very  old  story,  and  a  tiresome  one. 
He  praised  your  hair,  no  doubt ;  a  man  far 
gone  in  sickness  might." 

"  Praised  my  hair  ?  "  said  Lucy,  in  blank 
astonishment.  "  They  all  say  'tis  carroty  red, 
save  Peter.  It's  the  thing  I  care  for  most — 
women  do — and  I  used  to  brush  it  in  front 
of  my  li'le  mirror  o'  nights,  and  cry  myself 
to  sleep  because  men  liked  women  with  black 
hair,  and  brown,  and  golden.  It  was  good  of 
Peter  to  care  for  his  lass  in  spite  of  carrots." 

At  another  time  Janet  would  have  under- 
stood the  frank,  untutored  honesty  of  this 
girl,  the  charm  and  pathos  of  her  outlook  on 
a  life  that  was  bordered  by  the  free  and 
candid  hills.  But  now  she  was  caught  in  a 
gust  of  the  whirlwind  temper  that  shattered 
self-restraint.  Lister  had  known  it  since 
her  babyhood,  and  had  grown  to  be  slave  to 
it  instead  of  master.  Dick  Mortimer  had 
known  it,  and  had  met  it  with  a  laugh  and 
a  riding-out  *at  the  gate.  It  broke  now 
about  this  child  whose  simplicity  was  patent. 
True,  Janet  remembered  her  dignity  so  far 
as  to  say  no  word,  but  her  glance  was  direct, 
humiliating,  eloquent. 

The  girl  was  bewildered  for  a  moment ; 
but  she  had  pluck,  and  met  the  glance 
steadily,  w^hile  a  little  spot  of  crimson  showed 
in  either  cheek.  And  then,  because  her 
ear  was  hill- trained  and  quick,  she  heard  a 
man's  step  near  at  hand. 

"  What  is  it,  Peter  ?  "  she  asked,  turning 
sharply. 


"  Mr.  Mortimer  is  asking  for  Miss  Lister, 
and  will  no  way  rest.  The  Squire  sent  me 
out  to  find  her." 

"The  Squire  and  Mr.  Mortimer  must 
bide,"  said  Lucy,  with  odd  self-possession. 
"  You  can  step-  to  my  side  and  kiss  me, 
Peter." 

His  ancient  shyness  returned.  "  Not  in 
face  o'  the  gentry  sort,  Lucy,  surely  1  " 

"  Ay,  just  to  show  I'm  caring  for  you,  lad 
o'  mine."' 

Janet  had  been  always  a  little  weak  and 
dazed  when  the  worst  of  the  storm  passed 
by  her  and  she  returned  to  the  everyday. 
She  went  down  the  pasture-field,  her  head 
high  as  of  old  ;  but,  as  she  came  to  the  gate 
of  Bramble  Cotes,  she  halted,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  asked  herself  if  she 
were  good  enough  for  Dick  Mortimer — the 
girl's  rebuke  had  been  so  quiet  and  yet  so 
barbed. 

Up  on  the  pasture  Peter  was  holding  his 
maid  close,  and  was  asking  how  she  had 
dared  to  flout  the  gentry.  "  We  forgot  our 
manners,  I'm  thinking." 

"  Well,  Miss  Lister  forgot  hers,  I  fancy, 
so  we're  quits," 

"  But  what  did  she  say,  my  lass  ?  " 

"  It  was  what  she  didn't  say,  and  it  hurt." 

"W€ll,  I've  few  wits  to  speak  of,  and 
women  have  a  way  of  puzzling  me  ;  but 
those  that  hurt  you,  Lucy,  hurt  me,  and  I 
wish  she  was  a  man,  so  I  could  hit  her,  plain 
and  simple." 

"Then  Miss  Lister  can  make  what  she 
likes  of  her  pride.  For  my  part,  Peter,  I'm 
content." 

Miss  Lister,  as  it  happened,  was  making 
little  of  her  pride.  Dick  Mortimer  had 
dragged  himself  out  of  doors,  and  was 
waiting  for  her  at  the  gate  of  the  croft. 
The  sunlight  showed  without  disguise  the 
leanness  of  him  and  the  lines  about  his  face 
— and  then  the  sudden  welcome,  the  eager 
strength  as  he  reached  out  his  arms  to  her. 

She  forgot  jealousy,  remembering  that 
for  her  sake  he  had  been  outlawed,  had 
taken  wounds  that  brought  him  near  to 
death.  Like  a  child  she  ran  to  him^  and 
cared  not  who  looked  on. 

"  Dick,  you're  alive  ?  Indeed,  you  must 
tell  me  you're  alive — and,  indeed,  you  m-ust 
not  be  so  masterful — and,  Dick,  it  is  good 
— good  to  be  home  !  " 

She  stood  away  and  glanced  at  him  as  an 
elf  of  the  wild-woods  might  look  at  the  man 
who  had  tafeen  her  captive.  Mortimer  could 
make  nothing  of  her  mood.  Laughter  and 
tears,  timidity  and  high  disdain— the  need 
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lo  tave  him  close,  and  longing  to  repel  him 

how  could  he  hope  to  unravel  the  tangled 

skein  ?     Only  a  woman  could  achieve  the 
miracle. 

"  What  is  it,  child  ?  "  he  asked  impatiently. 
Lister's  girl  was  honest  as  this  fragrant 
day  that,  brought  the  sweet  of  the  uplands 
round  them  as  they  stood  there,  making 
their  lives  for  good  and  all.  She  looked 
down  the  years.  Then  sharp  remembrance 
came  of  her  meeting  just  now  with  Peter's 
red-haired  lass,  and  all  her  pride  went  by. 

"  We  always  rode  straight,  Dick,  yoa  and 
I.     If  you're  bent  on  marrying  me,  listen." 

"I'll  listen  to  our  hard-bitten,  hunting 
parson  when  he  gives  you  to  me,  child — to 
have  and  to  hold,  for  better  or  worse — and 
there'll  never  be  anything  wrong  with  this 
daft  world  again." 

"  But  listen.  I  have  an  enemy,  Dick — a 
bitter  enemy." 

"  I'll  kill  him  for  you,  child.  As  Shepherd 
Dan  said  last  night,  while  we  were  drinking 
rum  in  front  of  his  peat-fire,  it's  as  well  to 
begin  as  you  mean  to  go  on.  He  was 
talking  of  the  way  he'd  have  managed  a 
wife,  if  Heaven  had  given  him  one.  And 
he  made  me  laugh,  somehow — he  seemed  to 
know  so  lifctle  of  the  matter,  and  yet  talked 
so  mucl>  about  it." 

"Most  affairs  of  Hfe  seem  to  make  you 
lau^li.  Dice,  and  wine,  and  maids  whose 
hair  is  fiery  enough  to  light  a  beacon-fire — 
all's  food  for  laughter  with  Dick  Mortimer. 
It  has  grown  to  be  a  proverb  in  the  Dale." 

"  Well,  it's  truer  than  most  proverbs. 
What  is  our  private  quarrel,  Janet  ?  " 

He  was  so  happy,  so  entirely  well  content 
to  have  her  near,  that  her  mood  shifted  like 
the  winds  of  April.  ."  This  enemy  of  mine, 
Dick — I  give  him  into  your  hands.  You 
know  how  my  father  yields  to  me  in  every- 
thing ?  But  even  he  tells  me  that  this 
enemy  is  terrible,  dismaying — that  if  I  let 
him  loose  in  the  Dale,  he  would  slay  one 
side  and  the  other  of  the  Feud  like  a 
pestilence." 

Mortimer  grew  impatient.  His  wounds 
were  still  nagging  at  his  late-recovered 
strength,  and  he  did  not  ask  for  Janet's 
mock-tragedy,  but  for  the  touch  that  healed 
him.  And  she  guessed  it  with  some  new- 
born instinct. 

"  Tell  me  his  name,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  his  name — it  is  my  temper,  Dick. 
And  now  you  are  laughing  again.  You 
laugh  always  when  life  grows  tragic.  Take 
my  temper — take  it  now  and  kill  it  for  me. 
To  please  me,  Dick,  you'll  kill  it." 


Then  Mortimer,  from  the  depth  of  his 
gay,  candid  heart,  found  speech.  *'  It's  a 
part  of  you,  child — part  of  the  caring — I 
wouldn't  have  you  changed." 

The  breeze  of  this  hale  October  ftiorning 
came  round  Lister's  daughter  and  scattered 
all  her  whims.  She  had  her  moment  of 
clear  vision.  He  had  said  so  little,  yet  in 
that  little  there  was  all,  somehow. 

"  So  there  is  one  man  left  who  knows  how 
to  care  ? "  she  asked  by  and  by,  with  a 
straight,  half -wondering  glance. 

"  Scores  of  them,  baby ;  but  for  you 
there's  just  Dick  Mortimer." 
"  Peremptory  so  soon  ?  " 
She  stood  away  from  him.  The  old 
disdain  and  wilfulness  leaped  out  from  dying 
embers  and  made  a  last*,  brave  show  of  flame. 
Liberty  had  been  very  dear  to  her. 

Mortimer  did  not  heed.  He  just  took 
the  lover's  road,  and  held  her  close,  and 
revealed  a  quantity  of  daft,  poetic  secrets 
that  he  had  kept  safely  hidden  until  now. 
And  Lister's  daughter  laughed  from  sheer 
content.  Liberty  seemed  far  off — a  chill, 
misty  comrade  of  the  years  that  were  over 
and  done  with.  She  had  come  home  at  last. 
That  afternoon,  when  she  rode  down  with 
the  Squire  to  Listerhall,  she  was  quiet  as  the 
still  October  day.  Great  thanksgiving,  a 
mellow  peace  of  heart,  made  her  mood  one 
with  this  w^orld  of  moor  and  pasture-land. 

"A  penny  for  those  long  thoughts  of 
yours,  child,"  said  Lister  by  and  by* 

But  Janet  shook  her  head.  "They  are 
not  to  be  bought  or  sold.  I'm  content  to 
have  them  for  my  own,  sir." 

Lister  himself  had  long  thoughts,  when 
they  reached  his  house  and  he  found  another 
letter  from  the  Sheriff  waiting  for  him  ;  but 
he  had  not  Janet's  reticence.  Far  off  he 
saw  a  mighty  jest  cream  and  bubble  in  this 
wide  cauldron  of  the  Dale,  and  he  must 
needs  find  outlet  for  his  mood. 

"The  Sheriff  gives  Nicholas  Bright  into 
our  hands,  girl.  The  old  man  cannot  lead 
a  conquering  army  into  our  barbarous 
country,  but  feud  and  murder  and  rapine 
are  greatly  on  his  conscience.  The  Under- 
Sheriff,  Mr.  Bright,  will  be  glad  if  I  can 
meet  him  at  the  Court  House  in  Skipton 
to-morrow.  That  will  be  convenient  to  me, 
doubtless,  he  explains,  because  it  is  a  Justice 
Day." 

Janet's  smile  was  quiet  and  subtle  as  the 
Dale's  own  humour.  "  It  will  be  convenient, 
sir  ?  "  she  asked  gently. 

"  It  will,  baby.  Cannot  you  see  Bright's 
gallant  ride  into  our  heathen  land,  with  a 
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messenger  posted  here  and  there  to  speed 
him  forward  ?  " 

"  What  is  jonr  plan,  sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  wait  till  it  ripens.  Janet,"  he  broke 
ofiF,  with  sudden  gravity,  "  I  shall  not  be 
sorry  when  this  Feud  is  ended.  We've  had 
enough  of  blood-letting,  and  I'm  getting 
old,  and  need  to  see  you  in  the  keeping  of  a 
stronger  man  ;  and,  of  course,  Dick  will  go 
on  with   liis  gallops   as   long   as   there's   a 


hunter  left  to  shout  a  Clifford  to  his 
Norton." 

"  But  Mr.  Bright  is  not  the  man  to  end 
it  ?  "  said  Janet. 

"  He's  just  the  man  to  end  it,  but  not  in 
the  «way  he  thinks.  There,  child,  you'll 
know  all  about  it  soon.  I.  had  gout  in  my 
toes  yesterday,  had  I  ?  Well,  there's  laughter 
cradled  there  instead.  I  feel  like  a  colt  let 
loose  to  o:rass." 


A  further  episode  in  this  series  tvill  appear  in  the  next  number. 


"the    balcony."        by    JOHN    PHILLIF^,    R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  Public  Art  Gallery,  Leicester. 
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A    GERMAN    SNIPER    AT    WORK. 


THE  WORK  OF  SNIPING 
IN  THE  WAR 


By  WALTER  G.   FORD 


"  nnO  snipe  "  is  a  verb  of  grim  and  fateful 
I  meaning  which  was  added  to  the 
language  during  the  Boer  War.  For 
it  was  dour  marksmen  of  the  veldt  who 
taught  our  Army  the  value  of  cover  in  the 
advance.  It  was  the  Afro-Dutchman  who 
showed  how  deadly  an  acquisition  the 
prowling  rifleman  could  be — the  wily  duellist 
of  dark  or  day,  knowing  no  will  but  his  own, 
carrying  optical  aids  and  ample  stores  for 
the  long  and  luring  game  of  man-stalking, 
with  a  thousand  weapons  pitted  against  his 
own. 

In  this  war  of  wars  every  wile  and  guile 
of  bushcraf  t  has  been  tried  by  snipers  of  all 
ranks  and  races,  from  the  German  to  the 
Gurkha,  from  the  man  of  Anzac  to  the  Turk 
— not  to  mention  Tommy  of  our  own  rank 
and  file,  who  absorbed  the  lessons  of  them 
all,  and  sprang  a  few  of  his  own  with  an 
artless  art  which  utterly  confounded  the  foe. 
Of  all  the  dread  noises  of  war,  none  is  more 
feared,  or  more  sinister  and  sure,  than  the 
zip  and  whine  and  put-t-t  of  the  sniper's 
bullet.  For  the  man  who  counts  exacts 
close  obedience  of  his  machine. 

A  special  section  of  trench  was  reserved 


for  the  exclusive  use  of  one  of  our  "  star  '* 
Australians,  and  he  had  observers  ever  on 
the,  watch  for  possible  prey.  He  had  the 
patience  of  Job,  this  giant  of  quiet  eye,  with 
his  telescopic  sights  and  sensitive  finger 
which  never  left  the  trigger.  No  cat  ever 
watched  a  mouse-hole  more  intently  than 
did  that  man  of  Anzac,  standing  on  the 
fire-step  of  his  trench,  with  every  range 
measured  to  a  yard.  So  accurate  was  his 
aim  that  he  could  smash  a  lead  pencil  at 
two  hundred  yards. 

The  Germans  took  kindly  to  sniping 
under  our  tuition  ;  this  is  a  painful  fact  to 
which  all  our  officers  and  men  bear  witness 
with  downright  admiration.  As  a  freelance 
rifleman,  Fritz  is  a  figure  to  make  one  gasp, 
alike  at  the  execution  he  can  do  and  the 
all  but  certain  surrender  of  his  own  life, 
which  is  sooner  or  later  his  fate.  Fritz 
or  Hans  may  also  be  a  "highwayman," 
hiding  in  ruined  barns  by  day,  and  creeping 
forth  at  dusk  to  measure  the  range  of 
exposed  parts  of  the  road. 

Such  a  sniper  will  fire  at  shadows  on 
a  moonlit  night,  or  even  at  sounds  in  pitch 
blackness,  swiftly  changing  his  position  after 
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each  shot,  lest  the  flash  of  his  own  rifle 
bring  a  volley  of  destruction  ia  reply. 
There  are  German  "  dead  "  who  snipe  our 
surgeons  and  stretcher-bearers.  There  are 
lonely  marksmen  on  watch  when  the  dazzUng 
rockets  soar,  revealing  our  ration  or  water 
parties,  our  outposts  and  patrols,  or  the 
incautious  sentry  grown  bold  in  the  gloom, 
and  now  standing  well  above  the  parapet. 

The  stalker  of  men  is  a  fearless,  independent 
unit  with  a  real  vocation  for  this  deadly  work 
— it  is  deadly  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the 
enemy  —  and    he    rarely    moves    a    finger 


but  far  more  depends  upon  his  own  daring 
and  cunning  resource.  These  mysterious 
marksmen  are  a  great  affliction  to  any 
trench.  A  whip-lash  is  heard — a  man  falls 
forward  with  a  bullet  through  his  brain. 
Another— a  third  !  It  is  somewhat  dis- 
concerting, especially  in  the  summer  dusk 
at  moonrise,  when  all  is  vague,  and  the 
baffling  crack  of  snipe-shots  is  hard  to 
locate. 

Picture  the  artillery  observer  and  his 
telephonist  far  out  in  twilit  No  Man's  Land, 
and    greatly  annoyed    by    snipe-fire   w4iich 


Photo  by]      .  '      '  [HiOtopreas, 

TRACKING    DOWN    AN     ENEMY    SNIPEIl    CONCKAr.KI)    IN    A     lUJINED    COTTAGE. 


without  accounting  for  a  human  life.  So 
the  expert  sniper  is  a  valued  asset.  In  the 
flooded  trench  he  stands  in  a  tub  of  straw, 
well  warmed  with  braziers,  and  with  mates 
in  quick  ministry  to  his  every  need.  Your 
super-sniper  will  have  a  lad  to  fan  away  the 
summer  flies  as  though  he  were  an  Eastern 
sultan  ! 

He,  too,  crawls  forth  at  twilight  and  tries 
to  reach  an  enfilading  spot  "  over  the  way," 
where  shots  from  nowhere  take  terrible  toll 
of  officers  in  plcJcelhauben.  The  sniper 
carries  a  match  rifle  with  elaborate  sights, 


seems  to  rise  from  a  desolate  field  of  roots. 
They  send  for  a  specialist — in  one  case  a  man 
who  in  private  life  is  a  revivahst  preacher. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  lurking  mischief  is 
located  and  killed.  The  invisible  marksman 
was  a  young  Saxon  officer  prone  among  the 
growing  roots,  and  with  tufted  turnips  stuck 
on  the  spike  of  his  helmet. 

Ruined  cottages  and  farms  are  often 
infested  by  these  sharpshooters.  In  such 
cases  complaint  is  made  to  the  guns,  and 
automatically  the  building  is  "lifted"  in 
vengeful  flame  and  smoke.    This  doucj  th^ 
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Fhoto  by\  [The  Daily  Mirror. 

A    SNIPEli's    JfiYKIE     IN    A    TUEE-TOP. 

debris  is  examined,  and  dead  German  snipers 
usually  found  under  the  fallen  masonry. 
Trench  sniping  in  broad  day  has  an  element 
of  sport  in  it  which  makes  a  special"  appeal 
to  the  Australian.  He  is  not  a  tricky  fighter 
by  nature,  and  really  prefers  the  rough-and- 
tumble  of  a  downright  charge.  Yet  our 
Anzacs  and  Canadians  make  marvellous 
snipers,  with  their  subtle  bushcraft  and 
high  standards  in  musketry. 

Sniping  casualties  are  always  accepted  as 
accurate  without  any  further  checking,  for 
specialists  in  this  delicate  art  make  it  a  point 
of  honour  never  to  report  a  hit  unless  they 
are  absolutely  certain  of  it.  Haystacks  and 
trees  are  common  perches  for  the  solitary 
marksman  ;  but  there  was  a  crack  Prussian 
guardsman  whose  lair  was  a  cemetery  grave 
with  a  hinged  lid  over  it,  an  inscribed  cross, 
and  pathetic  wreaths  to  turn  away  the  eyes 
of  inquisitive  fury  and  revenge. 

This  man  did   shocking  execution  every 


evening,  and  organised  hunts  were  without 
avail.  His  bullets  were  examined.  They 
were  from  the  German  service  Mauser, 
probably  with  a  silencer  attachment,  for 
each  report  was  curiously  faint.  How  a 
party  of  Pathan  pioneers,  laying  telephone 
wires  at  night,  tracked  down  this  living 
occupant  of  a  grave  is  a  thriUing  detective 
tale,  though  much  too  long  to  be  told. 
Certainly  the  cemetery  sniper  had  a  whole 
arsenal  of  amnmnition  in  his  "  coffin,"  and 
no  fewer  than  117  identification  discs,  taken 
from  men  he  had  killed. 

Beyond  all  doubt  it  was  experts  like  this 
who   initiated    the    Turk    into    the  art  of 
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A    SNIFEK    STATIONED    IN    A    RUINED    CHATEAU. 
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sniping  as  practised  in  this  War.  And  many 
a  desperate  duel  did  the  Anzacs  light  with 
wily  Jacko,  as  they  called  the  Moslem, 
accepting  as  a  challenge  the  first  mysterious 
.  shot  from  the  scrubby  nullahs  of  that  terrible 
peninsula.  Many  of  the  Turkish  snipers 
were  elaborately  painted  so  as  to  harmonise 
with    the    hill-side    desert,    on   "protective 


Leslie  Wilson,  D.S.O.,  M.P.  "They  often 
put  small  trees  on  their  backs,  and  so  creep 
up  to  us.  I  watched  a  bush  which  I  thought 
shook  unduly,  though  there  was  not  a  breath 
of  wind.  We  got  on  to  it  with  massed  volleys, 
and  that  bush  quivered  for  the  last  time." 

Strangest  of  all  were  the  Turkish  women 
snipers,  of  whom   many  were   brought  in. 
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GERMAN    SNIPERS    MOUNTING    A    TREK. 


resemblance  "  lines.  Some  were  clothed  with 
leaves  and  gorse.  A  Syrian  sergeant  who 
tumbled  out  of  a  tree  was  green  all  over — 
cap,  uniform,  face,  hands,  and  rifle  !  And 
they  approached  our  trenches  in  similar 
disguise,  either  to  shoot  or  throw  bombs. 
"The  Turks  are  brave  and  clever  snipers," 
is    the    testimony    of     Lieutenant  -  Colonel 


The  Anzac-Suvla  zone  was  haunted  by  an 
evil  spirit  which  defied  all  skilled  exorcism 
for  a  while.  Men  who  went  out  to  draw 
water  after  dark  never  came  back  from  the 
well  of  death.  It  grew  intolerable.  A 
regular  battue  w^as  organised  at  last,  and 
cunning  watch  was  rewarded  by  a  tell-tale 
flash  from  the  dense  bush. 
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It  was  a  Turkish  matron  whom  the 
avengers  hauled  forth,  and  about  her  neck 
was  a  treasured  string  of  identity  discs- 
gruesome  proof  which  enabled  the  sniping 
Amazon  to  draw  head-money  from  her 
German  masters. 

"The  second  day  we  were  here,"  writes 


all  this  Prusso-Turkish  guile.  Dummy  figures 
failed  to  draw  our  fire,  and  give  picked 
marksmen  a  target  in  each  loophole  flash. 
And  there  came  a  time  when  the  Turk  could 
no  longer  search  for  hidden  positions  by 
means  of  periscopes  poked  over  his  parapet. 
They  tried   all  patterns,  but  each  was   no 
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PRACTISING    THE    SXIPEK'S    ART    NEAR    A    CAMP    AT    HOME. 


Sergeant  Murdock,  of  the  Queen's,  from  the 
same  tragic  theatre  of  war,  "our  machine-gun 
officer  tumbled  two  female  snipers  out  of  a 
tree.  A  party  of  our  lads  wxnt  up  to 
inspect  the  lady-birds'  nest.  They  brought 
down  two  thousand  rounds  and  tinned 
provisions  for  a  month  at  least." 

But  the  heroic  Anzacs  gradually  mastered 


sooner  seen  than  shot  away.  They  hoisted 
mirrors  on  two  sticks,  mirrors  in  metal 
cases,  mirrors  screened  with  dead  or  green 
leaves,  mirrors  wrapped  in  sacking  to  look 
like  part  of  a  sandbag,  and  then  lifted  a 
couple  of  inches,  as  though  the  thing  were 
a  torn  rag  moving  in  the  breeze. 

One  and  all  were  smashed,  and  the  Turk 
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deprived  of  his  trench  "  eyes."  The  slimmest 
tubular  periscope  never  "  lived  "  more  than 
a  few  seconds,  so  accurate  and  fierce  was  the 
Anzac  fire.  No  wonder  these  magnificent 
soldiers  were  welcomed  in  the  greatest  of  all 


French  have  a  "Wilham  Tell"  episode 
which  General  Cherfils  relates  to  the  credit 
and  coolness  of  the'  champion  sniper  of  the 
26th  Regiment  of  the  Line.  A  Bavarian 
officer  was  seen  calmly  reconnoitring  their 
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STALKING    ENEMY    SNIPERS    IN    A    SWAMP    BETWEEN    THE    OPPOSING     LINES. 


[Central  News. 


war  zones  as  consummate  artists  in  sniping 
the  sniper. 

Whole  volumes  might  be  written  about 
the  roaming  sharpshooter  and  his  tricky 
ways,  which  yet  are  strictly  matters  of  fact. 
What  fiction  ever  imagined  equals  the 
unwritten  daily  record  of  this  War  ?     The 


trenches  with  field-glasses,  dragging  with  him, 
as  hostages  for  his  own  safety,  two  terrified 
Frenchwomen  from  a  near-by  village. 

" II  est  a  moi!  "  cried  sniper  X,  dropping 
prone  like  a  marksman  at  the  range,  having 
blacked  his  sights  fore  and  aft  with  infinite 
care.    It  was  a  delicate  and  beautiful  problem, 
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for  the  range  of  the  shot  was  great,  and  the 
wind  blew  in  uncertain  gusts,  and  men  of 
the  ranks  held  tense  breath  while  the  expert 
calculated  nicely. 

The  shot  rang  out,  and  the  Bavarian 
collapsed  with  a  bullet  in  his  heart.  The 
unfortunate  women  fainted,  but  only  through 
emotional  stress.  They  were  soon  safe  in 
their  own  lines,  whelming  the  famous  sniper 
with  gratitude  and  praise. 


men  awaiting  the  usual  parties.  All  these 
were  examined,  but  the  sniping  continued. 
So  did  our  casualties. 

At  last  a  super-sniper  was  sent  for,  and 
now  went  forward  to  view  the  crater.  He 
soon  fixed  curious  eyes  upon  a  "  dead '' 
Highlander  half  buried  in  earth,  with 
pitiful  arm  outstretched  and  spread  fingers 
rigidly  fixed.  After  a  prolonged  stare,  the 
inquisitor  turned  away,  and  wheeled  again 
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AN    ENEMY    SNIPER    SHOT    DOAVN     FROM    A    TREE. 


Continuous  practice  makes  marvellous 
shots  of  these  men.  Moreover,  they  can 
"  diagnose  a  case  "  with  a  flair  which  their 
mates  consider  supernatural.  "Try  the 
shell  crater  yonder,"  was  the  specialist's 
advice  in_a  galling  and  perplexing  case  which 
had  cost  us  dearly.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
Crerman mine-explosion,  and  to  all  appearance 
contained  nothing  but  the  usual  litter  of 
war  and  a  few  of  our  own  dead  and  wounded 


like  lightning,  to  see  the  dead  hand 
move. 

To  aim  and  fire  from  the  hip  was  a 
moment's  work.  To  haul  out  a  really  dead 
German  was  the  work  of  others,  w^hilst  our  pro- 
fessional took  in  all  the  details  of  ingenious 
disguise,  and  the  hole  in  the  crater's  lip  that 
held  an  enemy  who  scorned  the  uttermost  risk. 

This  sniper  spread  havoc  among  the  foe, 
and  even  spotted  a  German  sniper  perched 
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in  a  stunted  oak.  "I  reckoned  the  range 
at  three  hundred  yards,  and  the  second 
shot  hfted  him  cold  out  of  the  tree." 
Our  Overseas  Forces  have  a  high  pro- 
portion  of   these  speciahsts.     The  trappers 


the  German  sniper  may  be  trailed  by  the 
furrow  he  leaves  in  a  wheatfield,  the 
Canadian  crawls  through  it  without  moving  a 
single  stalk.  And  here  the  trapper  of  Huns 
will  lie  for  hours,  shooting  with  the  help  of 
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USING    A    "  SNIPE Il-SCOPE  "    IN    A    TRENCH. 
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of  the  Canadian  West  perform  miracles  with 
the  Ross  rifle. 

"  They  chase  the  Boche,"  says  M.  Maurice 
Barres,  the  famous  French  novelist,  "with 
all  the  astuteness  of  the  olden  scalp-hunters, 
tempered  by  truly  British  humanity.    While 


his  mirror.  I  saw  a  Canadian  pot  an 
officer-Boche  at  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  He  counted  upon  piercing  the  six- 
inch  loopholes  of  the  Germans  five  times 
out  of  six  at  two  hundred  yards.  What  a 
prize  such  a  man  is  in  the  British  trench  !  " 


BACON  AND   NEWS 
OF  THE  DAY 

By  ETHEL   TURNER 

Illustrated  by  Harold  Copping 


REAKFAST  was  late 
on  this  particular 
morning,  and  there 
were  a  certain 
number  of  patients 
already  in  the 
waiting-room,  for 
the  Doctor's  morn- 
ing hours  at  home 
were  half -past  eight 
to  half -past  ten,  and 
an  early  arrival  meant  precedence,  unless  an 
appointment  had  been  made. 

He  filled  in  the  time  while  he  awaited  a 
summons  to  the  breakfast- table  by  seeing 
two  or  three  of  these. 

Dee,  also  at  a  loose  end  while  she  awaited 
"  the  cow  jumped  over  the  moon  "  and  its 
contents,  Dee  also  filled  in  her  time  by  seeing 
a  few  of  the  patients.  Why  not  ?  Her 
father  had  pointedly  closed  the  consulting- 
room  door  in  her  face  ;  her  mother  had 
gone  to  speed  breakfast.  Dee  put  a  rosy, 
inquiring  little  face  into  the  waiting-room 
door. 

"Why,  you  dear  little  girl,  you  bonny 
little  thing,  come  and  say  good  morning  !  " 
cried  an  elderly  lady  who  was  sitting  by  the 
table. 

The  child  came  in  cautiously. 
There  was  a  workman  there  with  a  finger 
to  be  strapped  up,  a  dressmaker  to  have  her 
eyes  looked  at,  a  school-girl  for  stitches  to 
be  taken  out  of  a  hockey  injury,  an  elderly 
lady,  and  a  business  man  or  two.  They 
were  weary  of  looking  at  each  other,  and 
anxious  to  get  on  their  way  to  town  and  to 
their  business ;  the  soft-faced  little  child 
made  a  not  unwelcome  diversion. 

*'Come  here,  my  dear,"  said  the  elderly 
lady  pleasantly.  She  was  a  grandmother, 
and  quite  aware  of  her  irresistible  way  with 
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small  children.  Already  her  fingers  were 
fumbling  in  her  handbag  for  one  of  the  tiny 
dolls  that  generally  dwelt  there. 

Dee  felt  the  charm — realised  that  the 
fingers  were  fumbling  for  something  quite 
fascinating. 

"  I  can't,"  she  said,  stopping  dead  with  a 
prodigious  sigh. 

"  Why  can't  you  ?  "  said  the  lady,  amused. 
*'  Have  you  no  legs  ?  " 

The  child  looked  round  the  table  at  the 
waiting  people. 

"  Some  of  you  might  kiss  me,"  she  said, 
shaking  her  head  sorrowfully. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  said  the  grandmother. 
"  I  should  like  to  very  much  indeed." 

But  her  father's  word  was  real  law  to  Dee. 

"No,"  she  said  firmly,  "I  might  catch 
your  'zeezes."  She  sighed  again  and  slipped 
away  to  find  something  somewhere  to  make 
up  for  the  fascination  of  the  lady  with  the 
handbag.  Diseases  were  really  very  vexatious 
drawbacks  to  interesting  people. 

But  at  last  breakfast  was  ready. 

"How's  de  War,  Daddie  ? "  said  Dee, 
settling  into  her  high  chair  at  her  father's 
elbow,  and  superintending  him  as  he 
unfolded  the  morning  paper. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you.  Miss  Daunt,"  he 
replied. 

"  Zat's  right,"  said  Dee  heartily,  and 
addressed  herself,  without  more  ado,  to  the 
always  pleasant  task  of  working  through 
considerable  deposits  of  bread  and  milk  to 
bring  the  beloved  cow  and  the  moon  and 
little  dog  to  light. 

Occasionally  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Daunt  ex- 
changed words  about  the  gigantic  disaster 
over  the  papers  in  which  they  were  both 
absorbed.  Once  or  twice  they  spoke  in 
French,  deeming  the  discussion  of  such 
frightful   things   not  food  for  their  babes. 
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Ian  looked  on  restlessly.  He  had  listened 
to  the  most  minute  and  gruesome  of  the 
details  when  they  were  being  discussed  by 
Daisy,  the  maid,  and  the  milkman,  and  it 
was  vexatious  that  his  thirst  for  still  more 
should  be  interfered  with. 

He  finished  his  porridge  gloomily.  He 
took  the  top  off  his  egg  without  pretending 
anything — not  even  that  it  was  the  head  of 
the  enemy. 

"  Father  !  "  he  said  at  last. 

"  My  son  ?  "  said  the  Doctor. 

Ian  respected  the  morning  paper,  as  a  rule, 
and  let  it  be  read  in  peace,  but  really  there 
had  to  be  exceptions. 

"  Father,  Daisy  says  Mr.  Schwarz's  name 
is  down  on  the  slate  to  be  here  at  ten 
o'clock,"  he  said  challengingly. 

"  Um,  yes,"  said  his  father.  "  Dinky, 
this  is  pretty  beastly  coffee.  Try  another 
brand." 

"  Father  " — the  boy's  eyes  were  excited — 
"  couldn't  you  poisonous  gas  him,  or  some- 
thing ?  I  could  help.  I'd  hold  his  feet 
while  you  tied  them  !  " 

Doctor  Daunt  hastily  tried  to  explain  to  the 
mind  of  eight  years  old  the  reason  that  war 
with  the  soldiers  did  not  mean  war  with 
civilians,  and  that  people  must  be  made  well 
by  doctors,  whatever  their  nationality.  Ian 
thought  the  arguments  very  poor. 

"  He  might  have  a  bomb  in  his  pocket, 
and  let  it  off  in  your  room  when  you  start 
to  cure  him,"  he  said. 

The  Doctor  professed  himself  willing  to 
take  the  risk,  and  retired  behind  his  paper 
again. 

"  Daddie  !  "  said  Dee. 

"  My  daughter  ?  " 

"  Bake,  Daddie,"  said  Dee. 

The  Doctor  gravely  cut  a  tiny  strip  of 
bacon  from  the  piece  he  had  just  taken  on 
his  own  plate,  and  he  laid  it  on  the  clean 
plate  near  him,  upon  which  Mary,  Mary, 
quite  contrary,  watered  silver  bells  and 
cockle-shells  and  columbines  all  in  a  row. 

"  Sanks,  darling,"  said  Dee. 

The  Doctor  went  back  to  his  paper. 

"  Daddie  !  "  said  Dee. 

There  was  pained  surprise  in  her  tone. 
He  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

"  You  forgetted  Boodle,  Daddie,"  said  the 
child. 

He  cut  another  strip,  a  smaller  one  still, 
and  laid  it  carefully  on  the  nose  of  Boodle, 
who  was,  of  course,  squeezed  up  in  his 
daughter's  high  chair,  partaking  of  everything. 

He  apologised  handsomelyfor  the  omission, 
mi  offered  tb^  dear  beast'  a  drink  from  his 


coffee  cup  as  a  means  of  amends.  The  dear 
beast  took  it,  and  Dee  dried  its  mouth  on 
her  feeder  with  great  satisfaction. 

"  Father  !  "  said  Ian  restlessly. 

"  Hello,  hello  !  " 
*  "Well,  couldn't  you  get  him  out  to  the 
garage  to  look  at  something,  and  then  sun'ly 
shut  the  door  and  intern  him  fast  ?    I'd  help. 
I  can  push  like  anything." 

But  the  Doctor  was  really  deep  in  a  leader. 

"  H'sh,  darling  !  "  said  Mrs.  Daunt.  "  Poor 
Daddie  has  to  go  in  a  minute." 

Ian  h'shed,  with  unhappy  eyes. 

When  the  Doctor  laid  down  his  paper 
and  took  up  the  appointment  slate,  whereon 
the  unspeakable  Mr.  Schwarz  lurked  in  the 
midst  of  perfectly  innocent  persons,  he  cast 
an  eye  towards  his  son. 

"  Don't  go  up  to  the  Middletons'  to-day, 
Ian,  old  chap,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  like  Con's 
throat  too  well." 

"  Oh,  I  say.  Dad  !  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  sorry.  I'll  be  going  in  to  look 
at  him  on  my  rounds,  and,  if  it's  nothing, 
I'll  tell  you  at  lunch,  and  you  shall  go  this 
afternoon." 

"  But  I  want  to  see  if  he  knows  about  the 
big  ship  being  sunk,"  said  Ian  feverishly. 

"  I'm  sorry,  old  chap.  When  the  patients 
have  all  gone,  perhaDS  mother  will  let  you 
ring  him  up." 

"But,  Dad- — " 

"  Silence,  Ian  !  " 

"Dad,   if   we   tied    somefink    round    his 

mouth,  so  he  couldn't  breaf  on  me "     In 

strenuous  moments  lan's  "th's"  became 
very  nearly  allied  to  those  of  Dee. 

"  Did  you  hear  me  tell  you  to  be  silent, 
sir?" 

but.  Dad " 

;o  and   stand  quite   still   on   that 


"Yes 

"  Ian, 

chair  for 


on 
ten  minutes— till  the  clock  strikes 
nine." 

"  Yes,  Daddie." 

The  boy  plunged  at  the  chair,  scrambled 
up,  and  stood  there  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  the  tears  running  down  his  face— the 
unmanly,  miserable  tears  that  he  so  despised, 
and  yet  that  would  come  in  terrible  moments 
like  these. 

Dee  hovered  round  his  feet,  stroking  them 
lovingly. 

"  Poor  !  "  she  said.  "  Oh,  poor  !  He's 
good  now,  Daddie — kite  good." 

But  the  Doctor  had  to  brush  past  her  and 
go,  two  stairs  at  a  time,  up  to  the  patients, 
who  were  fast  growing  in  number. 

It  was  not  until  ten  o'clock  that  he  had  a 
moment  to  think  of  his  family  again,- and 


' '  ^Oj'  she  said  firmly,  '  I  mi^ht  catch  jj^our  'ze^zeg,' 
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then  a  vision  of  the  eager  little  boj  blindly 
fighting  tears  on  a  chair  came  back  to  him 
with  a  rush.  For  Mr.  Heinrich  Schwarz  was 
in  the  chair  opposite  to  him,  ponderously 
setting  out  all  the  symptoms  of  heavy 
indigestion,  and  as  the  Doctor  listened  to, 
and  looked  at,  and  a  httle  pondered  the 
alien,  his  eye  was  suddenly  caught  by  a 
gleam  of  metal. 

The    sixth    battalion    of    Hussars,    with 
fixed  bayonets,  occupied  the  corner  of   the 


revolving  bookcase  that  was  right  at  the 
elbow  of  "  the  patient's  "  chair.  ^ 

Half  hidden  by  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
yet  in  a  strong  situation  on  the  desk  at  his 
own  elbow,  stood  Nelson,  Wellington,  General 
Gordon,  and  the  scarred  chief  of  the  Zulus. 

The  little  boy  had  watched  for  a  moment 
while  his  father  was  seeing  a  patient  out  of 
the  front  door,  and  had  slipped  in  to  fortify 
the  position  safely  before  the  enemy  could 
arrive. 


A    WEE     BIT    FRACTIOUS."        BY    TllOMAS    FAED,    R.A. 


SHOULDERED 
RESPONSIBILITY 

By   ORME   AGNUS 

Illustrated  by  Gunning  King 


HE  railway-station  is 
a  few  minutes'  walk 
from    the    village, 
but   is   quite   close 
to  the  river.     For 
several  hundred 
yards,   indeed,   the 
line,    in    order    to 
avoid      bridges, 
iollows    the    semi- 
circular   curve    of 
the  river.    On  the  other,  bank  of  the  river  is 
a  footpath  which  is  a  short  cut  from  the 
station  to  the  upper  end  of  the  village. 

One  April  evening,  about  seven  o'clock, 
Reginald  Lockall,  who  had  only  been  porter 
at  RoUington  Station  five  days,  was  leaning 
on  the  fence,  watching  a  rather  short  man 
walking  along  the  river  path.  His  lurching 
and  stumbling  interested  the  porter.  He 
was  thinking  to  himself  that,  if  it  had  been 
dark,  it  would  have  been  a  dangerous  route 
for  a  man  so  unsteady  on  his  legs,  when 
suddenly  the  man  gave  another  lurch  away 
from  the  river  and  nearly  fell,  corrected  that 
by  a  lurch  towards  the  river,  caught  his  foot 
against  the  side  of  the  worn  path,  and  fell 
head  foremost  down  the  bank,  which  was 
about  five  feet  high,  and,  without  a  cry,  was 
in  the  river. 

The  stream  had  an  average  depth  of  four 
or  five  feet,  but  at  the  bends Jt  was  often 
thrice  that  depth.  There  was  no  one  else  in 
sight,  and,  almost  as  he  fell,  Lockall  vaulted 
over  the  fence,  throwing  off  his  sleeved 
porter's  vest  as  he  ran,  and  raced  across  a 
meadow  as  speedily  as  his  clumsy  boots 
would  allow,  vaulted  another  fence,  ran 
thirty  yards  along  the  path,  and  sighted  the 
drowning  man  almost  in  the  middle  of 
the  current.  He  had  opened  his  pocket-knife 
as  he  ran,  and  now  slashed  the  laces  of  his 


boots,  threw  them  off,  and  sprang  into  the 
river.  It  was  the  end  of  April,  but  the 
water  was  icily  cold.  In  a  few  strokes  he 
was  within  reach  of  the  man,  whose  head  was 
disappearing  again,  and  he  managed  to  catch 
him  by  his  rather  scanty  hair. 

A  hideous  struggle  for  life  followed. 
Lockall  was  a  practised  swimmer,  but  before 
he  could  manoeuvre  into  an  effective  position 
the  drowning  man  caught  him  convulsively 
round  the  neck,  pinning  his  left  arm. 
Lockall  called  upon  him  to  let  go,  but  he 
might  as  well  have  spoken  to  a  raging  maniac. 
He  had  to  seize  him  by  the  throat  with  his 
disengaged  arm  and  force  back  his  head  till 
he  let  go,  and  when  he  had  managed  to  free 
himself,  they  had  drifted  into  a  tangle  of 
water-weeds  that  clung  round  the  legs  of 
both  and  seemed  determined  to  drown  them. 
Several  people  had  seen  the  excited  race  of 
the  porter,  and  there  were  now  quite  a  dozen 
of  them  running  on  the  bank  ;  but  they  had 
brought  no  rope  with  them,  and  none  were 
swimmers,  and  they  could  only  look  on  at 
the  desperate  struggle  in  mid-stream.  As 
Lockall  kicked  to  free  his  legs  from  their 
bonds,  he  let  go  for  a  moment  of  the  man, 
but  again  he  managed  to  grab  him,  and  by 
some  lucky  chance  he  was  freed  from  the 
W'Ceds  and  floated  down  stream  with  his 
burden  for  a  score  of  yards,  where  the  current 
carried  them  inshore. 

Lockall  was  quite  exhausted,  and  it  seemed 
that  his  desperate  efforts  had  been  in  vain, 
for  to  all  appearance  he  had  brought  a  lifeless 
body  to  the  bank. 

"  Why,"  said  one,  "  it's  Nat  Nardy  !  He's 
had  a  drop  too  much  this  time,  by  the  looks 
of  him  " — and  gave  a  short  laugh  at  his  own 
witticism. 

No  one  seemed  about  to  make  an  effort 
at  resuscitation,  and  Lockall,  in  spite  of  his 
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exhaustion,  pushed  forward  and  took  com- 
mand. He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Eailwaj  Ambulance  Class,  and  knew  what  to 
do,  and  he  called  upon  the  most  likely  of  the 
onlookers  to  assist. 

Ten  minutes  went  bj,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  life.  One  of  the  helpers  suddenly 
desisted,  saying  :  "  It's  no  good,  mister— he's 
gone.     And  a  good  job,  too." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  but  keep  it  up," 
cried  Lockall  angrily,  and  redoubled  his  own 
efforts.  Soon  there  were  signs  of  returning 
animation,  and  the  porter  looked  up  in  the 
faces  of  the  bystanders.  "  One  of  you  run 
and  get  a  drop  of  brandy,"  he  said. 

It  is  probable  it  was  a  mere  coincidence, 
but  at  that  very  moment  Nardy  opened  his 
eyes,  and  several  laughed.  "  I'd  'low  that'd 
rouse  him,"  said  one  man.  And  again  there 
w^as  laughter  that  made  the  rescuer  warm 
with  indignation. 

John  Pollard,  the  wheelwright,  patted 
Lockall  on  the  back.  "It's  so  plucky  a 
thing  as  ever  I  see  done,  my  boy,"  he  said, 
^ "  but  'tis  a  pity,  all  the  same.  I'd  'low  his 
missis  won't  thank  'ee,  first  for  saving  him, 
and  then  for  bringing  him  to." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Lockall  a  little  truculently. 

John  looked  at  him.  "  I  see  you  don't 
know  Nat,"  he  said  at  last. 

The  inn  was  not  far  away,  and  the  brandy 
was  soon  brought.  The  man  who  brought  it, 
backed  by  the  others,  insisted  on  Lockall 
having  a  drink  first. 

"You  take  a  drop,  and  then  cut  away 
and  take  those  clothes  off,  sharp,"  said  John 
Pollard  kindly.  "We'll  see  Nat  home,  but 
I'd  'low  Maria  would  rather  see  us  carrying 
than  leading  him." 

Lockall,  assured  the  rescued,  man  could 
now  be  safely  left,  went  to  his  lodgings,  and 
greatly  alarmed  his  landlady.  Widow  Wright, 
by  his  appearance.  She  wanted  him  to  go  to 
bed,  but  he  refused,  saying  he  must  return  to 
duty  till  ten  o'clock,  and  he  was  all  right. 
She  made  him  some  hot  tea  while  he  was 
changing,  and,  while  he  drank  it,  he  told  her 
what  had  happened,  and  spoke  vehemently 
of  the  spectators'  callousness. 

"  Nat  Nardy  I  Oh,  I  wish  you  had  risked 
your  life  for  somebody  worth  saving  !  If 
you'd  been  here  six  months  instead  of  six 
days,  I  don't  suppose  you'd  have  gone  into 
the  river  after  Mm'' 

While  he  drank  a  second  Cup,  she 
enlightened  him  a  little.  Nat  Nardy,  or  Eat 
Nardy,  as  everyone  called  him,  was  the  village 
ne'er-do-weel.  From  his  youth  he  had  never 
been  known  to  do  a  full  week's  work,  and  all 


he  did  earn  went  for  his  pleasure.  A  fond  and 
foolish  mother,  who  kept  a  public-house,  had 
left  him  seven  shilHngs  a  week,  and  he  made 
more  by  bird-snaring  and  bird-shooting, 
fishing,  and,  the  village  believed,  by  pilfering 
and  poaching.  When  anything  was  missed 
from  an  outhouse  or  a  garden,  the  village 
had  no  doubt  that  Nat  had  passed  that  way. 
Once  in  his  life  he  had  been  caught  poaching, 
but,  according  to  the  village,  he  ought  to  have 
been  caught  scores  of  times,  though  it  was 
agreed  that  he  was  as  cunning  as  a  man  could 
be.  It  was  one  of  the  mysteries  of  life  that 
he  had  found  a  woman  to  marry  him  ;  but 
she  was  not  of  our  village,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  enhghten  her.  He  had  been  a  bad 
husband  and  a  bad  father  to  his  three 
children,  whom  Mrs.  Nardy  had  had  to 
support  from  the  first  by  washing  and 
charing.  Once  he  had  been  seriously  ill  with 
blood-poisoning,  but,  to  the  r6gret  of  every- 
one, he  recovered,  and  now,  as  the  village  said, 
there  was  further  proof  that  the  Devil  looked 
after  his  own  in  the  fact  that  a  comparative 
stranger  happened  to  be  on  duty  at  the 
station  that  night.  "  If  only  he'd  been  on 
the  platform  or  inside  ! "  said  Mrs.  Nardy's 
sympathisers  regretfully,  who  constituted 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  village. 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Nardy  called  at  Mrs. 
Wright's  cottage  to  see  the  young  porter. 
She  was  a  faded,  weary-looking  woman,  her 
face  seamed  by  hanging  over  the  wash-tub. 
"  I've  come  to  tell  you  how  brave  you  was," 
she  said,  "but  it  would  be  a  lie  on  my 
conscience  if  I  told  you  I  was  glad.  You 
didn'  know  what  you  was  doing.  If  he 
hadn'  come  out  of  the  water  alive,  it  would 
have  been  the  happiest  day  for  me  in 
twenty-five  year.  To  think  you  was  nearly 
drowned  yourself,  and  what  awful  work  you 
had. to  save  his  worthless  bones  !  It  mayn't 
be  Christian  to  talk  so,  I  know,  but  nobody 
could  be  a  Christian  that  lived  with  Nat 
Nardy,  could  they,  Bessie  ? " 

"  I  know  I  couldn',"  said  Mrs.  Wright 
grimly. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  for  your  sake,  missis," 
said  Lockall,  who  was  a  dark,  good-looking 
young  man,  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  and  of 
good  muscular  development.  "I've  been 
told  a  lot  about  him  since  I  pulled  him  out. 
Not  that  it  would  have  made  any  difference 
if  I  had  known,  for  duty's  duty.  But  I  said 
to  the  missis  here,  I  w^onder  you  put  up  with 
his  ways.     I  wouldn't  stand  it." 

Mrs.  Nardy  shook  her  head.  "  You  don't 
know  what  a  bad,  mean  lot  he  be.  I  did  let 
fly  once,  when  he  ill-treated  my  little  Annie. 
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and  I  was  black  and  blue  all  over  for  a 
week  after.  Thank  God,  the  childen  be  old 
enough  to  be  out  in  the  world  and  out  of  his 
way.  Lucy  has  asked  me  to  go  and  live 
with  her  and  her  husband  at  Hethton,  and 
I've  thought  I  would,  many  a  time." 

Lockall  squared  his  shoulders.  "  It  seems 
I  did  no  good  last  night,  missis,  but  I  saved 
his  worthless  life,  and,  if  you've  no  objection, 
I'll  have  a  finger  in  his  pie.  Where  is  he 
now  ? " 

"  Where  ?  Sitting  in  '  The  Black  Bear  ' 
like  a  lord.  'Tis  where  he  spends  most  of 
his  days." 

Lockall  took  down  his  coat.  "  I've  done 
you  a  bad  turn,  missis,  everybody  tells  me, 
but  I'll  try  to  make  up  for  it.  I'm  not  on 
duty  till  twelve,  so  I'll  go  and  have  a  word 
with  him." 

"He's  got  a  nasty  tongue,  mind,  if  you 
cross  him." 

"  So  have  I,  and  I  can  back  it  up  with 
something  nastier,"  said  Lockall,  looking  at 
his  arm. 

With  a  cheerful  whistle  he  walked  down 
to  "  The  Black  Bear,"  which  was  a  mean- 
looking  inn  of  little  repute.  He  found  the 
rescued  man  inside,  evidently  engaged  in 
telling  the  stout  landlord,  who  seemed  an 
unwilling  listener,  about  his  immersion.  He 
was  not  an  attractive-looking  man.  There 
was  several  days'  growth  on  his  long  chin, 
and  his  eyes  were  small  and  beady. 

"  Hello  !  "  he  said.  "  Here  be  the  very 
young  man,  William.  Dang  it  all,  but  you 
shall  have  a  drink  of  the  best  in  the  house  ! 
Name  your  liquor  !  " 

Lockall  shook  his  head.  "Not  this 
morning,  thank  'ee.  Come  outside— I  want 
a  word  or  two." 

"  Have  a  drink  first.  A  plucky  young 
feller  you  be." 

"  Come  outside-— I  want  a  word." 

"  If  your  clothes  was  spoiled,  'tis  no  good 
coming  to  me.  I'm  a  poor  man,  but,  dang 
it  all,  if  they  raise  a  collection  for  'ee,  I'll 
put  in  sixpence." 

"  A  farthing  would  be  enough,"  returned 
Lockall.     "  Come  outside." 

Nat  emptied  his  glass  and  followed.  They 
walked  about  a  score  of  yards  till  they  came 
to  a  gate,  and  then  Lockall  stopped  and 
looked  the  other  up  and  down. 

"  I  saved  your  life  last  nl^^ht,"  he  said  at 
last. 

"  Yes,  you  did,  young  feller,  but  Fd  'low 
I  shoufd  have  got  to  land  without  help." 

"You  would,"  said  Lockall.  "In  two 
minutes  you'd  have  reached  the  land  at  the 


bottom.  But  what  I  want  to  tell  you  is 
this — I've  only  been  here  a  week,  and  I've 
made  myself  the  best  hated  man  in  the 
place.  It's  not  twenty-four  hours  yet,  and 
folks  point  at  me  and  say,  '  That's  the  idiot 
that  pulled  Nat  Nardy  out,'  and  the  way 
they  look  at  a  chap  isn't  pleasant." 

"  Don't  you  take  no  notice,"  said  Nat,  with 
an  oath.  "They're  the  rottenest  set  you'd 
find  anywhere,  and " 

"  There  is  something  rotten  in  the  place," 
interrupted  Lockall,  "but  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  I  have  to  live  where  my 
work  is,  and  I  don't  like  it.  By  Act  of 
Parliament,  as  I  saved  your  life,  you  belong 
to  me,  and  the  law  wouldn't  say  anything  if 
I  pushed  you  in  again.     That's  my  right." 

Nat  stared  at  him.  "  Who  are  you  gettin' 
at  ?  There  hain't  no  Act  of  Parlyment  like 
that." 

"  You  know  a  lot  in  this  village,  don't 
you  ?  "  sneered  Lockall.  "  I  say  there  is. 
You  belong  to  me  now." 

"  Oh,  do  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  do.  And  the  first  thing  I  have 
to  tell  you  is,  you're  a  blighter — a  blighter 
that  ought  to  be  put  in  gaol  for  dirtying  the 
river  last  night." 

"  I'm  going,"  said  Nat,  turning  round. 

"  No,  you're  not."  And  Lockall  seized  him 
by  the  coat-collar  and  swung  him  easily  back 
against  the  gate.  ,The  ease  with  which  it 
was  done  demonstrated  the  porter's  muscular 
power.  "  Now,  listen  to  me,  my  pretty  man. 
You  belong  to  me  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  have  any  blighter  belonging 
to  me.  It'll  pay  you  to  fancy  you  were 
drowned  last  night,  and  it's  a  proper  sort  of 
man  walking  about  in  your  clothes,  and  act 
like  a  proper  sort  of  man,  or  you'll  wish 
you  were  lying  in  the  river.  See  this  ! " 
And  Lockall  turned  up  his  coat-sleeve  and 
stiffened  and  relaxed  his  arm  several  times. 

"  If  you  lay  so  much  as  a  finger  on  me, 
young  feller,  I'll  have  the  law  on  'ee." 

For  answer,  Lockall  took  his  coat-collar  in 
both  hands,  lifted  him  from  his  feet,  swung 
him  round,  and  let  him  reach  the  earth  again 
with  a  jolt.  "  Talk  to  me  about  law,  eh  ? 
I'm  responsible  for  you,  and  I'll  not  have  you 
gallivanting  about.  You'll  spend  this  after- 
noon in  your  garden,  and  I'll  look  out  for  a 
job  for  you,  and,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  you'd 
better  keep  it.  You're  my  dog  now,  and 
you'd  better  come  wagging  your  tail  when 
I  whistle." 

Without  another  word  he  left  Nat  standing 
at  the  gate.  The  poor  man  felt  rather  dazed. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  set  off  towards  his 
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cottage,  and  met  the  village  constable,  who 
never  deigned  to  return  his  salutation.  Bat 
this  morning  Nat  stopped  him  deferentially. 
''  I  say,  that  young  porter-chap  that  pulled 
me  out  last  night  has  been  yarning  that 
there  be  an  Act  of  Parlyment  that  I  belong 
to  him  now." 

"  I  wish  there  was  an  Act  of  Parliament 
that  'ould  give  him  six  months'  hard,  and 
I'd  arrest  him  like  a  shot,"  rejoined  the 
constable,  and  passed  on. 

Lockall  was,  off  duty  that  night  at  ten 
o'clock,  and,  before  turning  into  his  lodgings, 
he  went  to  Nardy's  cottage,  which  was  one 
of  two  that  stood  alone  in  a  by-road.  He 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Nardy  opened 
it.  "  Oh,  it's  you,"  she  said,  in  no  gracious 
tone. 

"  Yes,  it's  me.     Is  he  in  ?  " 

"  He's  never  in  till  after  closing-time," 
she  returned,  with  the  same  ungraciousness. 

"  Then  I  want  a  word  with  you,  missis," 
he  said,  and  followed  her  into  the  house. 
"  I  didn't  do  you  any  kindness  last  night," 
he  said,  "  but  I  fetched  him  out  of  '  The 
Black  Bear '  this  morning,  and  I  told  him  a 
few  things," 

"  I'm  glad  you  did,"  she  said  more  cordially. 

"  How  long  will  he  be  ?  " 

"  He  won't  be  in  till  just  after  eleven." 

"  Theti  do  you  mind  if  I  wait  till  he 
comes  ? " 

Mrs.  Nardy  assented,  and  Lockall  told  her 
the  gist  of  the  conversation  at  the  gate  that 
morning,  and  Mrs.  Nardy  w^as  encouraged  to 
tell  him  of  her  long  martyrdom  and  her  hard 
battle  to  feed  and  clothe  her  children.  Annie 
was  in  service  at  Suckton,  "  as  good-hearted 
and  as  nice  a  maid  as  one  could  wish,  and  a 
real  comfort  to  me,"  explained  Mrs.  Nardy. 
Jack,  the .  one  son,  had  gone  and  sotaght 
employment  in  the  railway  works  at 
Eastleigh,  and  was  doing  well,  and  had  a 
good  wife  and  one  child.  There  was  nothing 
wrong  with  Jack,  save  a  slight  tendency  to 
drink.  "  But  what  could  you  expect,  seeing 
what  his  father  is."  One  child  was  dead,  and 
the  other,  Lucy,  was  married  and  living  at 
Hethton.  Mrs.  Nardy  was  proud  of  her 
children. 

Presently,  a  few  minutes  after  eleven,  a 
voic6  was  heard  shouting  a  song.  "  That's 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Nardy  bitterly. 

"  Don't  say  a  word,  but  watch,"  said 
Lockall,  who  had  a  most  confident  air. 

Mr.  Nardy,  still  singing,  lurched  at  the 
door,  pushed  it  open,  and  the  song  stopped 
suddenly.  His  look  of  surprise  was 
ludicrous. 


"  I  pulled  this  thing  out  of  the  river  last 
night,"  said  Lockall,  pointing  at  him. 

Nat  .grunted  and  went  to  the  dresser  to 
help  himself  from  the  loaf  and  the  blue 
cheese  that  were  there.  As  he  picked  up 
the  knife,  Lockall  put  forth  a  hand  and 
swung  him  round.  "  You're  my  dog,  and 
mj  dog  don't  eat  supper  at  this  time  of  night 
when  it's  done  nothing  all  day.  I  ordered 
you  to  put  in  the  afternoon  gardening.  Get 
to  bed  !  " 

Nat  stared  at  him.     '■  What  the " 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ?     Get  to  bed." 

"Look  hear,  young  feller,"  said  Nat, 
"  this  is  my  house,  and " 

"  That's  a  lie,"  said  Lockall  calmly.  "  It's 
the  missis's  house,  and,  besides,  the  only 
house  you've  any  rights  in  is  a  box  in  the 
churchyard." 

,  Nardy  made  no  reply,  but  turned  to  his 
wife.     "  Gie  me  my  supper." 

Lockall  waved  his  hand  in  a  lordly  way. 
"  No  supper  for  you,  my  man."  He  took 
out  his  w^atch.  "  If  you're  not  upstairs  in 
two  minutes,  you'll  be  sorry  I  didn't  let  you 
drown." 

Nardy  stood  where  he  was,  growling  that 
it  was  his  house  ;  but  when  the  two  minutes 
were  up,  the  porter  jumped  up  with  such  a 
terrifying  look  on  his  face  that  he  retreated 
towards  the  stairs.  Lockall  advanced  on 
him  with  a  monitory  finger.  "  I  shall  be 
here  to-morrow,  and  let  me  find  you  at  home 
when  I  come  !  And  you'd  better  get  a  job 
quick,  and  stick  to  it.  Everybody  in  this 
place  is  crying  shame  on  me  because  I  pulled 
you  out,  and  I'm  not  going  to  have  it.  Up 
them  stairs,  quick  ! "  And,  at  the  word  he 
seized  Nat  and  rushed  him  up  the  stairs  in  a 
way  that  showed  the  strength  he  possessed. 
"  Before  I've  done  with  you,  old  man,"  he 
added,  "  you'll  believe  it  was  your  unluckiest 
day  when  I  pulled  you  out." 

"  I'll  have  the  law  on  'ee  !  " 

"  What  ? "  cried  the  porter,  in  such  a 
terrifying  voice  that  Nat  retreated  into  the 
bedroom  so  hastily  that  he  fell  against  the 
bed. 

Lockall  went  downstairs.  -  You'll  excuse 
me,  missis,"  he  said,  "  but  it  wants  a  man  to 
deal  with  him." 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Nardy,-  smiling. 


At  eight  the  next  morning  Lockall  was  at 
the  cottage  again,  and  found  the  unwashed 
and  unkempt  Nat  sitting  down  to  breakfast. 
He  scowled  at  the  porter,  but  he  might  as 


"  *  If  you're  not  upstairs  in  two  minutes,  you'll  be  sorry  I  didn't  let  you  drown.' ' 
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well  have  grimaced  at  the  wall.     "  A  good 
piece  of  your  garden  isn't  dng  yet,"  he  said. 
"  I  shall  expect  it  done  when  I  look  round  * 
to-night,"  and  walked  off  again. 

At  one  o'clock  he  gave  a  boy  a  penny 
to  go  on  a  message  to  the  cottage.  The 
message  was  :  "  Please,  the  new  porter  wants 
to  know  how  much  be  dug." 

Nat  had  just  finished  dinner,  and  he  swore 
at  this  persistence.  "  You  cut  along,"  he 
said  to  the  boy,  "  or  I'll  clout  'ee." 

"  You  can  tell  him  it  hain't  touched," 
said  Mrs.  Nardy,  with  a  flash  of  spirit  now 
she  had  found  a  champion,  and  got  a  cuff 
from  her  husband. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  m  a  tone  of 
satisfaction.  "  He  told  me  to  let  him  know 
if  you  so  much  as  laid  a  finger  on  me,  and 
you'd  know  summat." 

"  Give  me  any  lip,  and  you  shall  smart,-  you 
old  toad  !  "  said  Nat .  But  he  did  not  touch 
her  again,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  he  took  i 
a  spade  and  toyed  with  the  garden.  The 
truth  was,  he  was  in  a  state  of  nervous 
irritation  that  was  a  species  of  fear.  He 
knew  that,  no  matter  how  he  was  treated,  no 
one  in  the  village  would  have  a  shade  of 
sympathy  with  him,  nor  did  he  believe  that 
the  police  or  magistrates  would  do  anything 
but  strain  the  law  against  him.  He  muttered 
curses  the  whole  time  he  dug,  and  he  left  the 
work  twice  for  a  fortifying  glass  at  "  The 
Antelope,"  which  was  nearest,  but  there  was 
not  much  satisfaction  in  that.  His  world 
had  been  suddenly  chilled  and  made  gloomy 
by  the  gigantic  shadow  of  a  porter.  Once 
or  twice  he  threw  down  the  spade, 
determined  that  he  would  no  longer  submit 
to  tyranny,  but  he  took  it  up  again,  fearing. 

That  evening  Lockall  called  again,  and, 
as  Nat  was  not  at  home,  he  went  to  "  The 
Black  Bear."  The  village  had  learnt  from 
Mrs.  Nardy  what  was  being  done,  and  the 
men  in  the  inn  kitchen  let  Nat  see  that  they 
knew.  But  he  was  pot-valiant.  He  didn't 
care  for  a  score  of  porters,  and  asserted, 
moreover,  that  he  could  have  got  out  of  the 
river  unaided.  On  him  in  this  mood  came 
Lockall. 

"  Here,  my  man,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you. 
Come  along,  quick." 

"  I  hain't  coming,"  said  Nat. 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Lockall,  in  a  voice  that 
made  him  jump.  "  Now,  do  just  say  that 
again." 

But  Nat  did  not  say  it — he  tried  geniality. 
"  Now,  just  come  and  have  a  drink  with  me, 
my  boy,"  he  said — "  just  whatever  you  like." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Lockall  grimly,  "  if  you 


want  me  to  drag  you  out- 


'  And  as  it 
appeared  he  meant  to  do  it,  Nat,  with  curses, 
capitulated. 

'"  Some  of  these  nights,"  said  the  porter, 
when  they  were  outside,  "  I  hope  I  shall  find 
you  on  your  way  home  by  the  river,  and  I 
shall  give  you  a  push  like  this  " — he  lurched 
against  Nat — "  and  run." 

"  But  that'd  be  murder ! "  cried  Nat,  aghast. 

Lockall  shook  his  head  with  a  queer  laugh. 
"  No,  it  wouldn't.  I  pulled  you  out,  and  I 
guess  I  have  a  right  to  push  you  in." 

"  Mark  my  words,"  cried  Nat,  trembling 
with  indignation,  "  I  shall  tell  everybody 
what  yon  do  say,  and  if  I  get  in — in  the 
river,  they'll  arrest  'ee  for  murder,  my  boy." 

The  porter  shook  his  head.  "  Nobody 
w^ould  believe  you,  and  even  if  they  did  they 
wouldn't  split.  Tips  !  Nobody  in  this  place 
is  going  to  give  me  a  tip,  all  because  I  pulled 
you  out.  When  I'm  off  duty  evenings,  I'm 
going  to  wait  by  the  river,  and  pounce  out 
and  push  against  you,  accidental-like.  Here, 
this  is  the  way  home." 

"  I'm  going  this  way,"  said  Nat  deter- 
minedly. The  shortest  way,  which  the 
porter  indicated,  was  across  the  river  bridge, 
and  Nat  was  taking  no  risks. 

"  You  can  come  this  way.  I  shouldn't  do 
it  so  close  to  your  house — the  missis  might 
hear  the  splash." 

But  Nat  could  not  be  induced  to  go  that 
way,  and  they  went  by  the  longer  route. 

"  I've  fetched  him  home,  missis,"  said 
Lockall,  "  and  if  he  thinks  I'm  going  to 
waste  my  time  this  way,  he's  mistaken."  He 
began  to  unbutton  his  porter's  sleeved  vest. 
"  If  you  want  to  fight,  my  man,  come  in  the 
garden — there  isn't  room  here.    Come  on  !  " 

Nat  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  Eight !     I  don't  want  to  fight." 

*'  Yes,  you  do.  If  you  make  me  fetch  you 
from  the  pub  at  this  time  of  night,  you  want 
to  fight.     Come  on  !  " 

Mrs.  Nardy  whispered  to  her  husband  that 
he'd  better  get  upstairs  if  he  didn't  want  to 
be  beaten  into  a  jelly,  and  Nat  acted  astutely 
on  the  suggestion  and  went  very  nimbly 
upstairs.  The  man  and  the  woman  laughed 
silently  with  each  other. 

"I'm  going  to  get  him  a  job,  if  I  can," 
said  Lockall. 

"  He's  had  scores  of  jobs,  but  he  never 
keeps  one,"  the  wife  said  bitterly. 

"  We'll  see,"  said  Lockall. 

The  next  day,  for  safety,  Nat  went  on  a 
bird-snaring  expedition  that  kept  him  away 
all  day ;  but  Lockall  happened  to  see  him 
returning,  and  went  to  him. 
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"  Are  you  going  home  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I'm 
going  to  your  house.  I'm  in  a  huny,  so 
we'll  go  this  way." 

This  way  was  by  the  riverside  where  Nat 
had  been  pulled  out,  and  there  was  something 
extremely  sinister  to  Nat's  ear  in  the 
suggestion.  "  I  bain't  going  that  way  !  "  he 
cried. 

"  It's  the  shortest." 

"  I  bain't  going."  And  he  hastened  along 
the  highway,  with  Lockall  by  his  side. 

The  whole  village  by  this  time  knew  all 
about  it,  and  watched  the  two  pass  with 
interest  and  amusement.  "  Seeing  you  safe 
home,  Nat  ?  "  cried  one  facetious  man,  and 
there  was  general  laughter. 

"  I  call  'ee  all  to  witness,"  cried  Nat,  in  a 
burst  of  passion,  "  he  has  threatened  to  push 
I  in  !  He  tried  to  get  I  to  go  by  the  river 
to-night  that  he  might  push  I  in.  I  call  'ee 
all  to  witness." 

"If  he  does,  he'll  never  be  called  on  to 
pay  for  any  liquor  he  fancies  for  ten  miles 
round,"  said  one. 

"  I  be  going  to  Suckton  to-mor'  to  take  out 
a  summons,"  cried  Nat.  "I  shall  call  you 
all  for  witnesses." 

"  You  can  see  he  has  drunk  his  brain 
addled,"  remarked  the  porter.  "  Come  along, 
now.  One  of  these  nights,"  he  whispered, 
"  you'll  have  a  drop  too  much,  I'll  be  bound, 
and  take  the  short  cut.     I'm  one  to  keep  a 

look-out.     Just  a  little  push  like  this " 

And  he  lurched   against  the   terrified  Nat 
again. 

There  was  another  in  the  house  this 
evening.  The  daughter  Annie,  who  was  in 
service  at  Suckton,  was  at  home  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  Lockall  had  to  be  introduced 
to  her.  She  was  a  dark,  smiling  girl,  short 
in  stature,  but  very  quick  in  her  motions. 
Lockall  sent  Nat  off  to  bed,  although  it  was 
not  late,  and  then  stayed  for  half  an  hour 
chatting  to  mother  and  daughter.  It  was 
a  very  agreeable  half -hour,  for  Annie  Nardy 
was  pleasant  company,  and  she  said  over  and 
oyer  again  how  greatly  they  were  obliged  to 
him  for  what  he  w^as  trying  to  do. 

"  We  must  try  and  collar  his  seven  bob  a 
week.  I'm  going  to  ask  the  Yicar  to  write 
to  the  lawyer,  to  see  if  it  can't  be  paid  to 
your  mother.  If  it  can't,  I'm  going  to  try 
and  frighten  five  bob  of  it  out  of  him  for 
your  mother." 

He  saw  the  Yicar  on  the  platform  the  next 
day.  "It  is  greatly  to  your  credit  what 
you  are  trying  to  do,"  said  the  Yicar,  "  but 
I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late.  I  will  certainly 
write." 


"  Could  you  find  him  a  job,  sir  ?  "  asked 
Lockall  promptly;  and  the  Yicar,  after 
thinking  for  a  little,  said  he  wanted  his 
garden  bank  repaired. 

"  I'll  see  if  I  can't  get  him  there  to-morrow, 
sir,"  said  the  porter,  smiling.  He  went  that 
evening  and  had  another  agreeable  talk  with 
Annie,  and  ordered  Nat  to  bed  that  he  might 
start  work  early  on  the  morrow.  ''I've 
given  my  word  to  Mr.  Pourie  that  you  stick 
to  the  job  till  it's  finished.  If  you  make  me 
a  liar,  look  out,  that's  all  !  " 

Nat  grunted,  but  when  Annie  came  at  nine 
o'clock  to  the  station  next  morning,  to  return 
to  Suckton,  she  reported  that  her  father  was 
at  work. 

"I'm  coming  to  Suckton  one  evening  next 
week,  when  I'm  off  early,"  the  porter  said. 
"  I  should  like  someone  to  show  me  round." 

"  I  could  get  Wednesday  off,  after  six," 
said.  Annie. 

"  I'll  come  then,"  said  Lockall  promptly, 
and  Annie  blushed. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  village,  Nat,  in  spite 
of  two  acts  of  rebellion,  finished  repairing 
the  bank  ;  but  for  the  next  week  or  two  the 
young  porter  was  paying  more  attention  to 
the  daughter  than  to  the  father,  and  he  went 
one  evening  to  tell  Mrs.  Nardy  that  he 
was  engaged  to  her  daughter,  and  that  the 
wedding  would  come  off  in  the  autumn.  He 
also  told  the  news  to  Nat.  "  I'm  one  of  the 
family  now,"  he  said,  "  and  so  you  can  look 
out.  We're  to  be  married  in  the  autumn, 
but  there'll  be  a  funeral  in  the  family  before 
then,  I  expect.  And  next  Friday,  when  you 
get  your  money,  if  you  don't  pay  five  bob  of 
it  over  to  the  missis,  I  shall  have  five  bobs' 
worth  out  of  you.  I've  robbed  her  of  seven 
bob  a  week  by  puUing  you  out,  and  I'll  see 
that  all  you  earn  is  paid  to  her." 

To  touch  his  money  was  to  touch  the  Rat 
in  a  vital  spot,  and  the  threat  and  the  news 
that  the  porter  was  soon  to  become  a  member 
of  the  family  w^as  so  displeasing  that  two 
days  later  he  was  missing.  It  was  believed 
that  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the  river  from 
his  future  son-in-law,  but  at  the  week-end 
news  was  brought  that  he  had  been  seen  in 
Dorchester,  and  on  the  following  Wednesday 
Jim  Lane  actually  spoke  to  him.  Nat  said 
he  had  left  the  "  old  ooman  for  good,  and 
she  could  starve,  for  what  he  cared,  for  she 
would  never  see  him  again." 

"  I  shall  go  and  tell  her,"  said  Jim  Lane, 
"and  if  she  don't  dance  for  joy,  she  be  a 
woman  that  don't  know  her  blessings." 

Lockall  went  to  lodge  with  Mrs.  Nardy  in 
order  to  help  her,  and  when  the  wedJing 
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took  place  in  late  September,  he  and  his  wife 
lived  with  her  at  the  cottage. 

***** 

One  pouring  wet  moaning  in  November, 
which  succeeded  a  tempestuous  night,  Lockall 
went  to  the  shed  where  the  wood  was  stored, 
and  there,  a  bedraggled  scarecrow,  was  his 
father-in-law. 

"  Oh,"  said  Lockall  dryly,  "  I  rent  this 
house  and  shed." 

But  a  closer  look  showed  him  that  Nat  was 
ill  to  the  point  of  collapse.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  been  sleeping  rough,  and 
"  rheumatiz  had  got  real  hold  "  of  him,  and 
he  could  not  move.  liockall  carried  him 
indoors  and  fetched  the  doctor.  Nat  was 
put  to  bed,  and  lay  there  the  w^hole  winter. 


suffering  the  anguish  of  acute  rheumatism. 
In  the  spring  he  w^as  able  to  crawl  about  on 
sunny  warm  days,  with  the  help  of  crutches, 
but  it  was  evident  that  not  even  his  son-in- 
law  could  make  him  work.  Pain  and 
weakness  seemed  to  have  burned  the  fires  out 
of  him,  and  even  to  his  daughter  Annie,  the 
most  unforgiving,  he  was  a  pitiable  and 
pathetic  object.  The  village  said  cynically 
there  was  no  beating  Nat,  but  Lockall  was 
quite  cheerful  about  this  new  burden  on  the 
household.  His  mother-in-law,  he  said,  was 
happy  for  the  first  tmie  in  twenty-five  years, 
and  though,  in  one  way,  it  was  sheer 
mischance  he  was  looking  over  the  fence  that 
April  evening,  in  another  it  was  good  luck, 
for  it  had  given  him  a  wife  to  be  proud  of. 


GREAT    POSSESSIONS. 


AHEAV'N  sown  thick  with  stars,  wide  sapphire  seas, 
Palms  faintly  stirring  in  the  velvet  breeze ; 
Snow  peaks,  dawn-flushed,  gold  of  the  desert  sand. 
The  flaming  sunsets  of  a  Southern  land. 

Beech  trees  that  arch  above  an  upland  way. 
Emerald  of  new-born  leaves,  a  blue  June  day; 
A  sunlit  down,  fragrance  of  growing  things, 
And  overhead  a  lark  that  sings— and  sings. 


Some  of  our  great  possessions !    But  the  best 
Runs  like  a  thread  of  gold  through  all  the  rest— 
The  golden  thread  of  friendship— yours  and  mine. 
We  know  its  heart  and  essence  are  Divine. 

L.    G.    MOBERLY. 


SARAH'S  FUCHSIA 

By  MRS.  E.  DE  M.  RUDOLF 

Illustrated  by  G.  L.  Stampa 


JARAH  brought  the 
tray  of  plates  and 
dishes  from  the 
scullery  and  set 
them  on  the  kitchen 
table  with  a 
clattering  bang. 

''Oh,  dear!"  she 
said  wearily  and 
with  a  trace  of  bad 
.  temper. 
She  filled  the  lower  shelf  on  the  dresser 
with  a  row  of  the  plates,  and  then  gave  vent 
to  a  disgusted  "  Bother  !  "  This  related  to 
her  own  short  stature,  which  necessitated  the 
dragging  about  of  chairs  and  steps.  In  the 
present  instance  she  crossed  the  kitchen, 
dtagged  up  a  chair,  mounted  the  dresser, 
and  commenced  to  arrange  the  crockery  on 
its  upper  shelves. 

"  Bother  !  "  she  said  again,  as  she  heard 
a  knock  at  the  back  door.  "  Who's  that  ?  " 
she  asked  irritably  from  her  lofty  perch. 

"It's  me,  Mrs.  Lackett,"  a  man's  voice 
replied.  And  William  Quarry,  a  jobbing 
gardener  employed  by  Sarah^s  mistress,  put 
his  head  through  the  opening  of  the  kitchen 
door. 

"  Well,  you  might  wait  until  I  tell  you  to 
come  in,"  Sarah  replied  sharply.  She  knew 
her  difficulty  in  getting  down  from  the 
dresser. 

"You  mostly  tell  me  not  to  trouble  you 
to  answer  the  door,"  Quarry  replied  meekly. 
"  I  dessay,  but  I  don't  always  want  you  to 
come  burstin'  in  like  that." 

He  began  to  make  his  way  to  the  dresser. 
"Now  I'm  'ere,  I  might  as  well  give  you 
them  plates  up,"  he  said. 

"  Stop  !  "  she  said  hurriedly.  "  Just  look 
at  the  mess  you're  making  with  your  muddy 
boots !  You  think  I  got  nothin'  else  to  do 
but  wipe  up  after  you  ?  You  go  outside 
and     *       "  *  "  -    - 


you 


give  'em  a  good  scrapin'  before 
come  into  my  kitchen." 

"  I  only  wanted  to  give  you  a  little  'elp." 
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"It  ain't  much  help  when  I've  got  to 
wash  the  floor  up  after  you." 

"I  didn't  think,"  Quarry  said  apologetically. 

"  Men  never  do,"  she  answered.  "  Well, 
go  and  scrape  your  boots  and  wash  your 
'ands  time  I  make  the  cocoa." 

"All  right,"  he  answered  obediently,  as 
he  returned  to  the  scullery.  "  I  won't  be  a 
minute." 

Sarah  took  the  opportunity  of  getting 
down  from  the  dresser,  then  set  a  light  to 
the  gas  from  a  ring  standing  on  the  stove, 
and  put  the  kettle  on  it. 

"I'll  give  him  some  of  Mrs.  Martin's 
special,"  she  thought  to  herself,  as  she  took 
a  tin  from  the  cupboard. 

"  Got  any  soap  ?  "  asked  Quarry  from  the 
scullery. 

"  It's  in  a  saucer  on  the  mantelshelf." 

"  What  d'you  put  it  there  for  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  Mrs.  Martin,"  she  answered, 
in  a  tone  of  disapproval.  "Nearly  every 
time  she  comes  out  here  she  goes  to  the  sink 
and  picks  up  the  soap  and  puts  it  in  a  saucer. 
'  Sarah,'  she  says,  '  I  like  the  soap  kept  in  a 
saucer,  not  wasting  away  in  the  sink.'  She 
was  out  there  a  while  ago.  It'll  be  in  the  sink 
again  presently.  She  must  'ave  somethin'  to 
grumble  about,  and  it  might  as  well  be  the  soap 
as  anything  else.     Ain't  you  nearly  ready  ?  " 

"  I'm  just  comin'." 

"  Bring  the  'ouse  flannel  with  you,"  Sarah 
commanded. 

"  Is  this  it  ?  "  he  asked,  when  he  entered 
the  kitchen,  carrying  a  cloth  which  he  held 
out  to  her. 

"I  don't  want  it.  It's  for  you  to  wipe 
up  the  mess  you  made  with  your  muddy 
boots.  You  don't  call  that  done,  do  you  ?  " 
she  said,  after  he  had,  as  he  thought, 
carefully  obeyed  her  instructions.  "  You  go 
and  rinse  the  flannel  out,  and  go  over  it 
again." 

"•'  I'm  sure  that's 
remarked,  after  he 
instructions. 


clean 
had 


enough,"    he 
obeyed     her 
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"That'll  do,"  she  said  almost  amiably. 
"Put  the  cloth  away,  and  you  shall  'ave  a 
cup  of  real  good  cocoa." 

Quarry  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  returned 
and  sat  down  on  a  chair  which  had  evidently 
been  placed  against  the  table  for  him. 

"  'Ere,  don't  go  messin'  of  your  'andker- 
chief  up  like  that !  "  she  said,  when  he  took 
a  highly  variegated  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket  and  rubbed  the  floor  with  it. 

"There  was  a  dirty  spot,"  he  told  her, 
and  sat  down  again. 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  she  replied  graciously. 
"  You  wiped  it  up  very  well.  'Tisn't  every 
man  could  'ave  done  it  as  well  as  you  did. 
I  know  my  'usband  wouldn't." 

"  Oh,  he  were  a  bit  of  a  Tartar, 
weren't  'e  ? " 

"  Now,  don't  you  say  nothin'  about  'im. 
When  he  was  all  right,  you  couldn't  wish 
for  a  nicer  man." 

"  But  I've  'eard  you  say  as  it  wasn't  very 
often  'as  'e  was  all  right." 

"There,"  said  Sarah,  as  she  placed  the 
cocoa  and  some  bread  and  cheese  on  the 
table,  "there's  your  lunch,  and  just  you 
mind  what  you  say  about  Lackett." 

"Thank  yer,  I'll  'ave  a  drop  of  cocoa, 
but  I  don't  feel  much  like  eatin'  this 
mornin'." 

"  I  don't  allow  no  one  to  say  anythin' 
about  'im,"  she  repeated. 

"  No  'arm  meant ;  biit  you've  told  me 
yourself  'caps  of  times  what  a  time  you  'ad 
with  'im." 

"  So  I  did.  But  'e'd  a  bin  all  right  if  it 
'adn't  been  for  the  drinkin'.  I  was  told 
about  it  before  I  married  him,  but  I  wouldn't 
believe  it  of  'im.  'E  was  a  widower  with 
three  boys,  and  I  asked  them  if  'e  took  too 
much,  and  they  said  'e  didn't.  I  found  out 
afterwards  as  they  were  tired  of  lookin'  after 
'im,  and  were  only  too  glad  for  'im  to  get 
married.  They  went  off  directly  after.  'E 
were  just  wild  at  times." 

"  And  he  spent  all  your  money  ?  " 

"Every  penny,  and  I'd  saved  nearly  a 
hundred  pounds.  You  see,  he  wasn't  always 
fit  to  work,  so  I  'ad  to  keep  'im.  A  good 
gardener  'e  was,  too." 

"And  'ow  did  you  manage  when  your 
money  'ad  gone  ?  "  Quarry  asked. 

"  He  sold  all  the  best  of  the  furniture,  that 
I'd  bought  with  my  own  money,  and  drunk 
that,  too." 

"  Poor  soul !  "  he  said  sympathetically. 
"  You  must  'ave  'ad  a  time  of  it." 

"  Why,"  replied  Sarah,  in  a  matter-of-fact 
voice — "why,   three    times   'e    tried   to  do 


away  with  'imself  !  Once  'e  took  poison  in 
front  of  me,  and  would  'ave  died  if  I  'adn't 
given  'im  some  salt  and  water  and  fetched  it 
back." 

Quarry  was  shocked.  "  Dear,  dear  !  "  he 
said, 

"  And  then  'e  ended  by  bein'  run  over  by 
a  train." 

"  Was  it  an  accident  ?  " 

"  Nobody  knew." 

"  It  would  'ave  bin  better  for  you  if  you'd 
never  got  married." 

"  Well,  'ow  was  I  to  know  that  ?  It's  no 
use  talkin'  about  that,  now  it's  all  over.  'Ere 
am  I  talkin'  and  forgettin'  all  about  puttin' 
on  the  steamer,"  she  said.  And  she  went  to 
the  scullery  and  returned  carrying  a  saucepan, 
which  she  placed  on  the  gas-ring. 

"  Want  a  match  ?  "  asked  Quarry,  feeling 
in  his  pockets. 

"  No,  I  left  the  gas  alight." 

"  Ain't  that  rather  wasteful  ?  " 

"Mr.  Quarry,"  said  Sarah,  flaring  up,  "it* 
ain't  your  business  to  tell  me  what's  wasteful 
and  what's  not  wasteful.     You're  just   like 
Mrs.  Martin.     She  don't   think  of  all  the 
matches  it  takes  to  keep  lightin'  it." 

"  Matches  is  cheap,"  he  said  gravely. 

"And  so  is  gas.  Anyway,  it  ain't  your 
business." 

"But  it's  the  missus's — she's  got  to  pay 
for  it." 

"And  I've  got  to  use  it,  so  I  ought  to 
know.  And  don't  you  call  her  my  missus. 
I'm  my  own  missus — she's  Mrs.  Martin." 

"All  right,  just  as  you  like.  I  suppose 
you  do  feel  like  your  own  missus  when  you 
got  your  own  flit  and  go  'ome  at  night." 

"  Yes,"  Sarah  said  decidedly.  "  No  sleepin' 
in  for  me." 

"  You  'ave  to  work  very  'ard.  Didn't  you 
tell  me  you  get  'ere  at  seven  in  the  mornin', 
and  stay  until  about  nine  o'clock  at  night  ?  " 

"  I  leave  on  Thursdays  about  five." 

"  What  do  you  do  then  ?  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  go  for  a  walk  or  somethin'  on 
Thursday  evenin's  ?  " 

"  'Ow  do  you  think  I  can  find  time  to  go 
for  a  walk  ?  Besides,  I  walk  'ere  every  mornin' 
and  back  again  at  night.  That  makes  a  good 
two  miles." 

"And  what  do  you  do  on  Thursday 
evenin's  ?  " 

Quarry  seemed  to  be  particularly  interested 
in  Thursday  evenings. 

"  Clean  the  flat  and  do  my  lodger's 
washin',"  Sarah  told  him.  "I  let  a  room 
to  a  young  woman  who  just  comes  home  to 
sleep." 
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"  Seems  to  me  your  flat  gives  you  a  lot  of 
work.     You  ought  to  give  it  up." 

"  Give  it  up  !  "  she  replied  indignantly. 
*'  Give  up  mj  flat !  Why,  I'd  'ave  nothin' 
to  live  for  !  And  there's  the  animals — I 
wouldn't  give  up  my  animals." 

"  What  animals  'ave  you  got  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I've  got  a  cat  and  four  pigeons.  I  used 
to  'ave  a  rabbit,  but  he  died,  poor  thing." 

"  Oh  ! " 

"  Then  I've  got  my  plants,"  she  went  on. 
"  'Ave  you  seen  my  fuchsia  when  you've 
passed  ?  It's  on  the  meranda.  Them  small 
flats  'ave  only  got  little  merandas,  so  I  can 
only  keep  a  few  plants  as  well  as  the 
fuchsia." 

"  Well,  I  did  see  the  fuchsia,"  he  replied, 
in  an  ambiguous  tone. 

"  Isn't  it  a  beauty  ?  "  she  said  enthusi- 
astically. "I've  'ad  that  fuchsia  for  more 
than  twenty  years  ;  it's  nearly  three  feet 
'igh  ! " 

"Ah  !  "  he  said  almost  disparagingly. 

"I  know  you've  never  seen  a  better 
fuchsia  than  mine."     Sarah  was  annoyed. 

"  Well,  not  exactly  what  you  might  call  a 
better  one,  and  I  don't  know  as  I've  ever 
seen  a  bigger  one." 

"  Well,  what  'ave  you  seen  ?  "  she  asked 
impatiently. 

He  repUed  with  slow  deliberation  :  "  I've 
seen  'em  'ealthier.'* 

"  'Ealthier  ?  " 

"  'Ealthier,"  he  repeated,  with  emphasis. 
"  You  must  see  as  it  looks  peaky." 

"  I  'adn't  noticed  it,"  Sarah  said  anxiously. 

"  Well,  it  do.  It  wants  properly  lookin' 
after,  that's  what  it  wants." 

"  I  water  it  reglerly.  You  see,  I  don't 
'ave  much  time  in  the  mornin,  and  it's  dark 
when  I  get  'ome  at  night." 

"That's  just  it,"  he  replied,  with  great 
seriousness.  "  It  wants  lookin'  after  in  the 
daylight.  Fuchsias  need  a  deal  of  lookin' 
after  to  keep 'em  free  from  insecks.  They 
won't  stand  bein'  neglected." 

"I'm  sure  I've  done  all  I  could  for  it. 
I'd  break  my  'eart  if  I  lost  that  fuchsia." 
Sarah  was  plainly  distressed. 

"  You  won't  lose  it  if  you  look  after  it 
properly.  What  I  say  is,  it  wants  lookin' 
after."  ' 

"  I  don't  know  'ow  I'm  goin'  to  look  after 
it  any  better  than  I  do." 

Quarry  remained  silent. 

"  Mr.  Quarry  !  "  she  said  presently. 

"Yes?" 

"  Couldn't  you  sometimes  go  in,  when 
you're  passin',  and  'ave  a  look  at  it  ?  " 


"  Well ^"  said  Quarry,  with  hesitation. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  much  trouble,"  Sarah 
said  meekly.  "  I  only  mean  when  you 
'appen  to  be  passin'." 

"  I  don't  mind  the  trouble." 

"  I'd  be  very  much  obliged." 

"  Oh,  it  ain't  the  trouble  it  would  be." 

"  I'll  pay  you,  if  that's  it." 

"  You're  not  goin'  to  pay  me.  You  know 
I  shouldn't  let  you  do  that.  I  was  only 
thinkin'  as — er— er " 

"  Well,  what  was  you  thinkin'  ? "  she 
asked  impatiently. 

"  It  would  look  a  bit  strange,  wouldn't 
it  ? "  he  said. . 

"  Strange  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  would." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  It  would  look  queer  if  people  saw  me 
goin'  into  your  flat." 

"  But  I  shouldn't  be  at  'ome." 

"  That  makes  it  all  the  worse." 

"  I  don't  see  that." 

"Well,  I  do,"  said  Quarry.  "I  ain't 
goin'  pokin'  about  in  your  flat  when  you're 
not  at  'ome — not  me." 

"  Not  even  to  oblige  me  ?  "  said  Sarah 
persuasively. 

"  I'd  do  a  lot  to  obhge  you,  Mrs.  Lackett, 
but  I've  got  my  repertation  to  think  of." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Sarah  shortly.  She  said  no 
more,  but  went  to  the  cupboard,  and  returned 
with  a  piece  of  cooked  meat,  which  she 
proceeded  to  cut  up  into  small  pieces. 

t'  What  are  you  doin'  that  for  ?  "  Quarry 
asked. 

"  Got  to  make  a  'ash  for  lunch." 

"  It  looks  good.  If  you've  got  any  bits 
left,  I  might  manage  a  samwidge." 

"  Really  !  "  she  remarked. 

"  Will  you  'ave  any  left  ? "  he  asked 
anxiously,  as  he  w^atched  her  arriving  at  the 
last  piece. 

"  No,"  she  answered  decidedly. 

"  You  mostly  do  give  me  a  samwidge,"  he 
reminded  her. 

"D'you  think  I'm  goin'  to  give  you  a 
samwidge,"  she  retorted  angrily,  "  when  you 
won't  look  after  my  fuchsia  ?  " 

"  Now,  that  ain't  fair."    Quarry  was  hurt. 
"I  told  you  the  reason  I  can't  look  after  it." 
"That  ain't  no  reason  at  all—you  don't 
want  to  look  after  it." 

"That's  not  the  truth,"  he  said.  "I'm 
as  much  interested  in  that  fuchsia  as  you 
are." 

"  That's  a  likely  tale  !  "  Sarah  was  scornful. 
"  Why,  you've  only  seen  it  on  the  meranda 
when  you've  been  passin'." 
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"  But  it's  your  fuchsia — I  mean— er- 


*'  You  mean  you're  too  lazy,  that's  what 
you  mean." 

"  No  one  ever  called  me  lazy  before,  and 
I'm  not  goin'  to  be  called  lazy  even  by  you." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  before — I've  got  my  reperta- 
tion  to  think  of.  It  wouldn't  look  the  thing 
for  me  to  be  goin'  into  your  flat  when  you're 
out." 

"  P'r'aps  I  could  run  round  and  meet  you, 
if  you  told  me  what  time  you'd  be  there," 
Sarah  suggested. 

"  That  wouldn't  do.  Wouldn't  it  set  the 
old  lady's  tongue  in  the  downstairs  flat 
waggin'  ?     My  word,  it  would  !  " 

"I  can't  bring  it  round  'ere — it's  too 
heavy.  It'll  die,  I  know  it  will ! "  she  said 
dismally. 

"  There's  one  way,"  Quarry  said  meanindy. 

"Yes?" 

"  If  you— er " 

"What  do  you  mean — put  it  in  a  new 
pot?" 

"No,  it  ain't  that.  What  that  fuchsia 
wants  is  someone  to  look  after  it  regler — 
someone  who  lives  on  the  premises,  so 
to  say." 

"  I'm  not  goin'  to  let  the  old  lady  down- 
stairs mess  about  in  my  place — at  least,  not 
if  I  can  manage  without  'er." 

"  Well,  there's  me,"  Quarry  told  her. 

"  What  about  yer  repertation  ? "  Sarah 
asked  him  sarcastically. 

Quarry  screwed  up  his  courage. 

"  There's  one  way  would  make  it  all  right." 
After  a  pause  he  added  :  "  I'm  a  lonely 
man — I  live  all  by  myself." 

"  What's  that  got  to  do  with  my  fuchsia  ?  " 

"It's  got  a  lot  to  do  with  it,"  he  said. 
"  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  used  to  think 
I'd  never  be  bothered  with  a  wife  and  family, 
but  now  I'm  getting  on  I  feel  a  bit  lonely." 

"  Why  don't  you  keep  a  dog?"  she  asked. 

"  No  dogs  fer  me,  scrapin'  up  the  garden." 

"  Pigeons  is  wonderful  company,"  she 
informed  him. 

"  Even  pigeons  wouldn't  fill  the  aching 
void,"  said  Quarry. 

"  Is  that  po'try  ?  "  Sarah  asked. 

Quarry  became  sentimental.  "  It's  just 
the  'eart  Speakin'.  No,  even  pigeons 
wouldn't  do,"  he  repeated.  "I  want 
somebody  to  share  my  'earth  and  'ome." 

"  There's  always  plenty  as  are  ready  to 
share  anything  of  anybody  else's,"  she  said. 

"  But  there's  only  one  person  as  would 
suit  me." 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  ask  'im  ? "  Sarah 


said,  pretending  not  to  understand  to  whom 
he  was  alluding. 

"It's  you  I'm  thinkin'  about,"  Quarry 
said.     "  Don't  you  feel  lonely,  too  ?  " 

"  I'm  too  busy — I  don't  'ave  time  to  feel 
lonely.     And  then  I've  got  Tom." 
"  Tom  !  "  replied  Quarry  jealously. 
"  Yes  he  f oilers  me  everywhere." 
"  Oh ! " 

"  'E's  got  a  beautiful  new  coat.  I'd  like 
you  to  see  him." 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  'im,"  he  retorted 
surlily. 

"  Well,  you  needn't,"  she  replied,  in  an 
offended  tone]     "  I'm  sure  'e  don't  want  to 
see   you.      Everybody  says  I  ought  to  be 
proud  of  'im  foUerin'  me  about  like  that." 
"  Ah  !  "  he  snorted. 
"  I  spend  sevenpence  a  week  on  'im." 
"I  s'pose  you  buy  'im  button-holes,"  he 
said,  smiling  scornfully. 

"  What's  the  good  of  button-holes  to  'im  ? 
I  buy  'im  a  'aporth  of  meat  and  a  'aporth  of 
milk  every  day." 

"  Is  that  all  'e  'as  ? "  asked  Quarry 
apprehensively. 

"  And  quite  enough,  too,  for  a  cat." 
"It's  your  cat  you're  talkin'  of,"  he  said, 
with  relief. 

"  Of  course  it's  my  cat.  Didn't  I  say  it 
was  Tom  ? " 

>  "I  don't  mind  Tom  foUerin'  you  about. 
I  thought — I  jnean — er — I  thought  there 
might  be  another  man  after  yer." 

"  I  don't  know  what  it's  got  to  do  with 
you  if  there  was,"  Sarah  said. 

"  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that. 
Didn't  you  ask  me  to  look  after  your 
fuchsia  ?  " 

"  What  of  that  ?  " 

"I  don't  suppose  there's  any  other  man 
you'd  ask  to  do  it.  There  isn't,  is  there  ?  " 
he  asked  anxiously. 

"  Of  course  there  isn't.  You're  the  only 
gardener  I  know." 

"  You're  mighty  fond  of  flowers,"  he  said. 
"  Flowers  and  animals." 
"Then  you   ought  to   marry  a  man  as 
would     grow    you    plenty    of     flowers — a 
gardener's  the  man  for  you." 

"  My  first  was  a  gardener,"  she  said  dryly. 
"Ah,  so  'e  was,"  said  Quarry,  rather  taken 
aback.     "  But  it  ain't  usual  for  gardeners  to 
drink— at  least,  not  like  'e  did." 

"  Now,  don't  you  say  nothin'  against  'im. 
'E's  dead  and  gone,  and  'is  grave  is  covered 
with  roses  and  margreets." 

"Eoses  and  margreets,"  he  said,  with  a 
sniff  of  disapproval.     "But  supposin'  you 
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found  another  gardener  as  didn't  drink,  and  "  Not  even  for  the  fuchsia  I  wouldn't," 

would  work  for  you  and  give  yer  a  nice  'ome  she  said,  shaking  her  head. 

__I__I  suppose  you'd  think  "about  it  ?  "  "  You  wouldn't " 

"  I  can't  suppose  any  such  things,"  she  "  I  wouldn't  try  matrimony  again." 


"Held  the  other  end  out  to  Sarah." 


said,  in  as  matter-of-fact  way  as  she  could  "  You  can't  be  so  fond  of  that  fuchsia, 

manage.  after  all." 

"  You  see,  there  wouldn't  be  any  trouble  "  Not  fond  of  my  fuchsia  !  "  she  answered 

about  the  fuchsia   then — I    mean  if    you  indignantly, 

married  me,"  he  explained.  "If  you  was,  you'd  marry  me,  so  as   I 
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could  look  after  it.  Y'know  I  shouldn't  be 
much  trouble.  You'd  only  just  'ave  the  'ouse 
to  look  after,  and  the  washin',  and  if  jou  felt 
dull  when  I  was  out,  you  could  keep  a  few 
fowls  and  sell  the  eggs." 

"And  keep  you  out  of  what  I  made,  I 
suppose,"  Sarah  said. 

"  I  didn't  mean  that — you  know  I  didn't," 
he  answered  reproachfully.  "  I  meant  keep 
'em  as  a  'obby." 

"  I  don't  w'ant  any  sort  of  'obby  as  earns 
money.  I  'ad  enough  of  that  before.  When 
I  'ave  a  'obby,  I  'ave  it  for  pleasure." 

A  happy  inspiration  seized  Quarry.  "  You 
might  do  cruel  work,"  he  said. 

"  That  don't  sound  any  better  than  fowls." 

"  My  sister  used  to  do  a  lot  of  it,"  he  told 
her.  ''  You  'ave  a  bit  of  white  stuff  with  a 
pattern  on  it,  and  you  cut  'oles  in  it  and  sew 
'em  up  again." 

"  Why,  you  must  mean  embroidery." 

"She  used  to  call  it  cruel  work.  Fancy 
you  in  the  afternoon  sittin'  down,  all  tidied 
up,  doin'  cruel  work  J " 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk,  Mr. 
Quarry,  but  if  you'd  bin  married  to  Lackett, 
you'd  thitik  twice  before  marryin'  another 
gardener." 

"You  can  trust  me,"  he  said  earnestly. 
"I'm  too  fond  of  you  to  do  anythin'  you 
wouldn't  like."  With  a  great  effort  he  said 
desperately :  "I'll  sign  the  pledge  and  be 
teetotal." 

"  That  ain't  no  use,"  she  said  ;  "  'e  signed 
every  six  months." 

"  Well,  p'r'aps  'e'd  bin  worse  if  'e  'adn't." 

"  'E  couldn't  a  been." 

"You  were  well  rid  of  'im.  'E  weren't 
fit  to  live." 

"  You  'old  your  tongue  about  my  'usband  ! " 
Sarah  said  wrathfully. 

"  But  you  just  said  yourself "  he  began. 

"  What  I  say  is  one  thing,  and  what  you 
'  say  is  another.  It  isn't  likely  I'd  grow  roses 
and  margreets  on  'is  grave  if  'e  'adn't  been 
good  to  me  sometimes,"  she  told  him. 

"  Well,  I'll  go  so  far  as  to  say  I'll  'elp  to 
keep  'is  grave  tidy.  No  mortal  man  could 
do  more  than  that." 

"  What's  the  best  flowers  to  'ave  on  it  in 
the  spring  ?  "  she  asked,  somewhat  mollified. 

"  Nettles,"  he  answered  shortly.  And  then, 
seeing  he  had  again  made  a  mistake,  he  tried 
to  make  amends.  "I  was  only  jokin'.  I 
mean — er — I  was  just  thinkin'  what  would 
be  best.  What  d'you  think  of  snowdrops  ? 
And  then  you  might  'ave  'olly'ocks." 

"  No,  too  tall  for  Lackett  ;  'e  were  a  little 
man.     I  thought  of  toolips " 


"  Oh,  toolips  or  three  lips,  or  anything  yer 
like.'^ 

"You've   no   need  to  fly  into  a  temper. 

If  that's  how  you  go  on "     Sarah  held 

up  her  hands  in  dismay. 

"  Well,"  said  Quarry,  "  can't  you  see  as 
I've  been  tryin'  to  talk  about  myself,  and  all 
the  time  we've  talked  about  nothin'  but  the 
fuchsia  and  your  old  man." 

"  We  ain't  conceited,  are  we  ?  " 

"  Ain't  conceit — it's  just  'uman  nature." 

"  Ah,"  said  Sarah,  moralising,  "  I  s'pose 
we're  all  'uman  bein's,  after  all." 

"  We  are,  and  we've  got  our  'uman 
feelin's — leastways  I  'ave,  and  I'm  going  to 
ask  you  a  plain  question,  and  I  want  a  plain 
answer.     Are  you  goin'  to  marry  me  ?  " 

"  Now,  Mr.  Quarry,  you  can't " 

"  Look  'ere,  I've  'ad  enough  of  your 
shufflin'.  Will  yer  marry  me  or  won't  yer, 
that's  what  I  want  to  know  ?  " 

"  'Ow  can  I  say  ?  You  won't  give  me  a 
minute  to  think." 

"  Will  you  marry  me  or  won't  you  ?  "  he 
said  loudly. 

"  If  you  make  that  noise,  Mrs.  Martin  will 
come  in.  'Ere  she  comes,"  Sarah  said,  as  she 
heard  movements  in  the  hall. 

"  Yes  or  no  ?  "  said  Quarry. 

"  No,"  she  answered. 

Quarry  looked  disappointed.  "I  won't 
ask  yer  again,"  he  said.  And,  before 
Sarah  could  reply,  Mrs.  Martin  entered  the 
kitchen. 

"  Is  anything   the  matter,  Sarah  ?  "  she 


"  It  was  only  Quarry,  mum,"  Sarah  said." 
"  He's  just  gone.     You  told  me  to  give  'im 
a  cup  of  cocoa  in  the  mornin'." 

"  But  I  expect  him  to  return  to  his  work 
as  soon  as  he  has  had  it,  and  not  to  waste 
time  talking,"  Mrs.  Martin  said. 

"  I  was  only  talkin'  to  'im  about  my 
fuchsia." 

"  That  lovely  one  on  your  balcony  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  'e  says  it  don't  look  'ealthy." 

"  I  think  it  looks  in  perfect  condition.  I 
looked  at  it  yesterday,  when  I  passed  your 
flat ;  but,  of  course.  Quarry  knows  better 
than  I  do.  He  is  a  very  good  gardener, 
and  so  obliging." 

"  'E  wouldn't  look  after  my  fuchsia." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Talked  about  'is  repertation,"  Sarah 
said  scornfully,  "when  I  asked  'im  to  call 
and  look  at  it." 

"  Did  he  propose  anything  ?  "  Mrs.  Martin 
asked. 

Sarah  looked  embarrassed. 
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"  Well,  'e  did,  but  'e  didn't  give  me  no 
time  to  think,  so  I  said  '  No.' " 

"  He  can't  if  you  won't  let  him." 

"  It's  me." 

''  You  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Sarah.  "Why  shouldn't 
it  be  ?  'E  did  what  you  said — 'e  proposed 
to  me." 

"  He  wants  to  marry  you  ?  Well,  Sarah, 
you  are  a  lucky  woman  to  have  the  chance 
of  marrying  a  nice,  respectable  man  like 
Quarry." 

"  I  wouldn't  'ave  'im.  'E  wouldn't  look 
after  my  fuchsia  unless  I  married  'im,  and  I 
wasn't  goin'  to  be  bribed.  P'r'aps  I've  bin 
foolish,"  she  said  regretfully. 

"  I'm  sure  you  have,  Sarah  ;  but  I  hope 
it  will  yet  come  all  right." 

When  Mrs.  Martin  had  left  the  kitchen, 
Sarah  picked  out  the  choicest  pieces  of  meat 
and  made  a  good  solid  sandwich  with  it, 
before  preparing  the  remainder  for  the  hash. 
She  had  just  put  it  on  the  dresser  when 
Quarry  returned  with  a  basket  of  vegetables. 

"  What  lovely  lettuce,  Mr.  Quarry  !  "  she 
said. 

"  They're  all  right,"  he  replied  shortly. 

"  My  'usband  couldn't  grow  lettuce  like 
that." 

"  I  s'pose  'e  were  a  better  'and  at  roses 
and  margreets,"  he  retorted  scathingly. 
"  'Ere,  empty  the  basket." 

"  You  ain't  brought  many  sprouts,"  she 
said,  as  she  emptied  the  contents  of  the 
basket  on  the  table. 

"  I  ain't  got  the  patience  to  pick  them 
fiddlin'  sprouts  this  mornin'." 

"  Mr.  Quarry,"  said  Sarah,  as  he  went  to 
the  door,  "  I've  made  you  a  samwidge." 

"I  don't  feel  like  a  samwidge  now,"  he 
answered  ungratefully. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Quarry— I've  bin 
thinkin'  about  you." 

"  And  I've  bin  thinkin'  about  you." 

"And  what  were  you  thinkin'  about  me  ?" 
she  asked  sweetly. 

"I  was  thinkin'  about  the  gas — about 
you  lettin'  it*  burn  to  waste.  My  money 
wouldn't  'ave  run  to  that  sort  of  thing. 
It's  all  very  well  for  you — you  ain't  got  to 
pay  for  it — but  when  it  comes  to  puttin' 
pennies  in  the  slot,  it  mounts  up." 

"  P'r'aps  it  do."    Sarah  tried  to  be  amiable. 

"  And  then  there's  leavin'  the  soap  in  the 
sink,  and  when  you  get  them  wasteful  ways, 
it's  hard  to  lose  'em." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  to  me,"  she  said  decidedly. 
"  And  I  been  thinkin'  as  you  were  quite  right 
about  goin'  to  my  flat.     It  wouldn't  do." 


"  What  you  bein'  so  sweet  for  ?  "  he  asked 
suspiciously. 

"  You  don't  look  very  well,  Mr.  Quarry  ; 
you  want  lookin'  after,"  she  said,  ignoring 
his  remark. 

"There's  nothin'  the  matter  with  me." 
And  he  again  made  for  the  door. 

"I've  been  talkin'  so  much  to  you  this 
mornin',  I  shall  be  late  with  the  vegetables. 
I  wonder  if  you'd  be  so  kind  as  to  trim  the 
sprouts  for  me  ?  " 

"  What  would  Mrs.  Martin  say  if  she  saw 
me  doin'  your  work,  eh  ?  " 

"  She  wants  'er  lunch  early." 

"  I'll  do  it  for  'er,"  he  replied,  and  took 
up  a  knife  and  began  to  cut  away  the  outer 
leaves,  but  nevertheless  he  kept  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  potato  parings  which  fell  from 
Sarah's  knife. 

"  You're  wastin'  'alf  the  pertaters,"  he 
remarked  presently. 

"  I'm  in  a  'urry,"  she  explained. 

"  That's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  peel 
'em  thin.     It's  just  a  'abit." 

"  It  seems  to  me  I  can't  do  any  thin' 
right,"  Sarah  said,  with  a  catch  in  her 
voice. 

"  You  could  if  you  tried,"  he  replied. 

Sarah  caught  her  breath  again,  and  then 
drew  the  hand  which  was  holding  the  knife 
across  her  eyes.  Quarry  made  no  remark, 
but  placed  two  chairs  together,  and  then 
took  the  knife  out  of  her  hand. 

"  'Ere,  come  and  sit  down  and  'ave  a  talk," 
he  said,  as  he  led  her  to  a  chair.  "  Now, 
what  are  you  cryin'  about  ? " 

"  I'm  not  cryin'." 

Quarry  took  a  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket  and  gave  it  to  her. 

"Wipe  yer  eyes,  and  tell  me  what's  the 
matter." 

"  You've  bin  findin'  fault  ever  since  you 
brought  in  the  vegetables — you  know  you 
'ave." 

"  You  can't  expect  me  to  be  feelin' 
cheerful,  can  you  ?  " 

"  You  might  'ave  eat  the  samwidge  after 
askin'  for  it,"  Sarah  said  reproachfully. 

"  I  ought  to  'a  done,"  he  said  penitently. 
"  Where  is  it  f " 

"  On  the  dresser." 

Quarry  got  the  sandwich,  and,  before 
sitting  down  again,  drew  his  chair  closer 
to  hers.  Then  he  took  a  good  bite  out  of 
it  and  held  the  other  end  out  to  Sarah. 

"  'Ave  a  bit,"  he  commanded.  "  Sort  of 
lovin'  cup,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Lovin'  cup  !     What's  that  ?  " 

"  When  people  who  like  each  other  'ave  a 
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drink  out  of  the  same  mug,"  lie  explained. 
*^  It  shows  they're  all  'appy  and  friendly." 
v"  It  saves  the  washin'  up,"  she  said. 

That  view  of  it  appealed  to  her. 

"So  it  do.  What  a  woman  you  are  to 
think  of  things  ! "  After  a  pause  he  said  : 
"  I  shall  'ave  to  look  out  for  another  place 
for  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays — I  can't  go  on 
comin'  'ere." 

"  I  should  never  'ave  a  soul  to  speak  to." 

"  The  missus  will  get  another  man.  You 
might  get  'im  to  look  after  your  fuchsia," 
he  added  jealously. 

"  No,  I  wouldn't,  not  if  it  died,"  she  said, 
with  emotion.  "  'E  shouldn't  touch  it.  If 
you  won't  look  after  it,  no  one  else  shall." 

**  You  wouldn't  let  me  look  after  it." 


"I  was  a  bit  'asty,"  Sarah  rejoined,  in 
a  low  voice,  "and  I  wasn't  goin'  to  be 
bribed." 

"  I  expect  I  didn't  go  the  right  way  about 
it.  You  see,  I  never  asked  a  woman  to 
marry  me  before."  And  then  a  sudden 
inspiration  seized  him.  "And  I'm  not  goin' 
to  ask  it  again — I'm  just  goin'  to  tell  'er 
she's  got  to  marry  me.  That's  it,  isn't  it  ?  " 
he  said,  as  he  put  his  arm  round  her.  But 
his  voice  was  strongly  tinged  with  anxiety, 
and  he  waited  trembling  for  her.  answer. 

"I  s'pose  so,"  she  answered  almost  in- 
audibly. 

Quarry's  face  beamed. 

"  I  hnew  I  should  'ave  to  look  after  that 
fuchsia,"  he  said. 


BEFORE    THE    DAWN. 


13 ALE  priestly  eyes  before  an  altar  stone, 
*       Rapt  and  remote  the  faithful  stars  endure. 
Their  vigil  prayers,  slow-sailing,  proud,  and  sure, 
Up  the  steep  sky,  cloud -canopied,  are  blown. 
Inland,  dream -guarded,  man's  wild  heart  Is  pure  ; 
And  seaward,  past  the  world's  dim  edges  flown, 
The  dawn  winds  go  to  seek  the  light  alone* 
Already,  for  the  day's  investiture, 
Emerald  and  rose  are  waking  in  white  foam. 
Straining  the  leash  of  Night,  black  cliff-heads  ride, 
And  sea-flowers,  drained  and  wan  from  her  embrace. 
Lift  up  their  heads.    Below,  where  bare  sands  roam. 
Salt  pools  are  thirsting  for  the  great  glad  tide- 
As  I  thirst  for  your  love,  your  light,  your  grace. 

^  BARRINQTON  GATES. 


THE   MORNING  OF 
THE  SILVER  FROST 

By  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 

Illustrated  by  Paul  Bransom 


LL  night  the  big 
buck  rabbit — he 
was  really  a  hare, 
but  the  backwoods- 
men called  him  a 
rabbit  — had  been 
squatting  on  his 
form  under  the 
dense  branches  of 
a  young  fir  tree. 
The  branches 
grew  so  low  that  their  tips  touched  the 
snow  all  round  him,  giving  him  almost 
perfect  shelter  from  the  drift  of  the  storm. 
The  storm  was  one  of  icy  rain,  which 
everywhere  froze  instantly  as  it  fell.  All 
night  it  had  been  busy  encasing  the  whole 
wilderness — every  tree  and  bush  and  stump, 
and  the  snow  in  every  open  meadow  or 
patch  of  forest  glade — in  an  armour  of  ice, 
thick  and  hard  and  glassy  clear.  And  the 
rabbit,  crouching  motionless,  save  for  an 
occasional  forward  thrust  of  his  long, 
sensitive  ears,  had  slept  in  unwonted 
security,  knowing  that  none  of  his  night- 
prowling  foes  would  venture  forth  from 
their  lairs  on  such  a  night. 

At  dawn  the  rain  stopped.  The  cold 
deepened  to  a  still  intensity.  The  clouds 
lifted  along  the  eastern  horizon,  and  a  thin, 
icy  flood  of  saflPron  and  palest  rose  washed 
down  across  the  glittering  desolation.  The 
wilderness  was  ablaze  on  the  instant  with 
elusive  tongues  and  points  of  coloured  light 
—jewelled  flames,  not  of  fire,  but  of 
frost.  The  wOrld  had  become  a  palace 
of  crystal  and  opal,  a  dream-palace  that 
would  vanish  at  a  touch,  a  breath.  And, 
indeed,  had  a  wind  arisen  then  to  breathe 
upon  it  roughly,  the  immeasurable  crystal 
would    have     shattered     as    swiftly 


as    swiitly    as    a 

dream,   the   too-rigid    twigs    and    branches 
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would  have  snapped  and  clattered  down  in 
ruin. 

The  rabbit  came  out  from  under  his  little 
ice-clad  fir  tree,  and,  for  all  his  caution, 
the  brittle  twigs  broke  about  him  as  he 
emerged,  and  tinkled  round  him  sharply. 
The  thin,  light  sound  was  so  loud  upon  the 
stillness  that  he  gave  a  startled  leap  into 
the  air,  landing  many  feet  away  from 
his  refuge.  He  slipped  and  sprawled, 
recovered  his  foothold,  and  stood  quivering, 
his  great,  prominent  eyes  trying  to  look  in 
every  direction  at  once,  his  ears  questioning 
anxiously  to  and  fro,  his  nostrils  twitching 
for  any  hint  of  danger. 

There  was  no  sight,  sound,  or  scent, 
however,  to  justify  his  alarm,  and  in  a  few 
seconds,  growing  bolder,  he  remembered 
that  he  was  hungry.  Close  by  he  noticed 
the  tips  of  a  little  birch  sapling  sticking 
up  above  the  snow.  These  birch  -  tips,  in 
winter,  were  his  favourite  food.  He  hopped 
toward  them,  going  circumspectly  over  the 
slippery  surface,  and  sat  up  on  his  hind- 
quarters to  nibble  at  them.  To  his  intense 
surprise  and  disappointment,  each  twig  and 
aromatic  bud  was  sealed  away,  inaccessible, 
though  clearly  visible,  under  a  quarter  inch 
of  ice.  Twig  after  twig  he  investigated 
with  his  inquiring,  sensitive  cleft  iiostrils, 
which  met  everywhere  the  same  chill 
reception.  Round  and  round  the  tantalising 
branch  he  hopped,  unable  to  make  out  the 
situation.  At  last,  thoroughly  disgusted,  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  treacherous  birch 
bush  and  made  for  another,  some  fifty  yards 
down  the  glade. 

As  he  reached  it  he  stopped  short, 
suddenly  rigid,  his  head  half  turned  over 
his  shoulder,  every  muscle  gathered  like  a 
spring  wound  up  to  extreme  tension.  His 
bulging    eyes     had    caught    a    movement 
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somewhere  behind  him,  beyond  the  clump 
of  twigs  which  he  had  just  left.  Only  for 
a  second  did  he  remain  thus  rigid.  Then 
the  spring  was  loosed.  With  a  frantic 
bound  he  went  over  and  through  the  top 
of  the  bush.  The  shattered  and  scattered 
crystals  rang  sharply  on  the  shining  snow- 
crust.  And  he  sped  away  in  panic  terror 
among  the  silent  trees. 

From  behind  the  glassy  twigs  emerged 
another  form,  snow-white  like  the  fleeting 
rabbit,  and  sped  in  pursuit — not  so  swiftly, 
indeed,  as  the  rabbit,  but  with  an  air  of 
implacable  purpose  that  made  the  quarry 
seem  already  doomed.  The  pursuer  was 
much  smaller  than  his  intended  victim,  very 
low  on  the  legs,  long-bodied,  slender,  and 
sinuous,  and  he  moved  as  if  all  compacted 
of  whipcord  muscle.  The  grace  of  his  long, 
deliberate  bounds  was  indescribable.  His 
.  head  was  triangular  in  shape,  the  ears  small 
and  close -set,  the  black -tipped  muzzle 
sharply  pointed,  with  the  thin,  black  lips 
upcurled  to  show  the  white  fangs  as  if  in  a 
ferocious  but  soundless  snarl ;  and  the  eyes 
glowed  red  with  blood-lust.  Small  as  it 
was,  there  was  something  terrible  about  the 
tiny  beast,  and  its  pursuit  seemed  as 
inevitable  as  Fate.  At  each  bound  its  steel- 
hard  claws  scratched  sharply  on  the  crystal 
casing  of  the  snow,  and  here  and  there  an 
icicle  from  a  snapped  twig  went  ringing 
silverly  across  the  gleaming  surface. 

For  perhaps  fifty  yards  the  weasel  followed 
straight  upon  the  rabbit's  track.  Then  he 
swerved  to  the  right.  He  had  lost  sight 
of  his  quarry.  But  he  knew  its  habits  in 
flight.  He  knew  it  would  run  in  a  circle, 
and  he  took  a  chord  of  that  circle,  so  as  to 
head  the  fugitive  off.  He  knew  he  might 
have  to  repeat  this  manoeuvre  several  times, 
but  he  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  result.  In 
a  second  or  two  he  also  had  disappeared 
among  the  azure  shadows  and  pink-and- 
saffron  gleams  of  the  ice-clad  forest. 

For  several  minutes  the  glade  was  empty, 
still  as  death,  with  the  bitter  but  delicate 
glories  of  the  winter  dawn  flooding  ever 
more  radiantly  across  it.  On  a  sudden  the 
rabbit  appeared  again,  this  time  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  glade.  He  was  running 
irresolutely  now,  with  little  aimless  leaps  to 
this  side  and  to  that,  and  his  leaps  were 
short  and  lifeless,  as  if  his  nerve-power  were 
getting  paralysed.  About  the  middle  of  the 
glade  he  seemed  to  give  up  altogether,  as 
if  conquered  by  sheer  panic.  He  stopped, 
hesitated,  wheeled  round,  and  crouched  flat 
upon  the  naked  snow,  trembling  violently. 


and  staring,  with  eyes  that  started  from  his 
head,  at  the  point  in  the  woods  which  he 
had  just  emerged  from. 

A  second  later  the  grim  pursuer  appeared. 
He  saw  his  victim  awaiting  him,  but  he 
did  not  hurry  his  pace  by  a  hair's- breadth. 
With  the  same  terrible  deliberation  he 
approached.  Only  his  jaws  opened,  his  long 
fangs  glistened  bare  ;  a  blood-red  globule  of 
light  glowed  redder  at  the  back  of  his  eyes. 

One  more  of  those  inexorable  bounds,  and 
he  would  have  been  at  his  victim's  throat. 
The  rabbit  screamed. 

At  that  instant,  with  a  hissing  sound,  a 
dark  shadow  dropped  out  of  the  air.  It 
struck  the  rabbit.  He  was  enveloped  in  a 
dreadful  flapping  of  wings.  Iron  talons,  that 
clutched  and  bit  like  the  jaws  of  a  trap, 
seized  him  by  the  back.  He  felt  himself 
partly  lifted  from  the  snow.  He  screamed 
again.  But  now  he  struggled  convulsively, 
no  longer  submissive  to  his  doom,  the 
hypnotic  spell  cast  upon  him  by  the  weasel 
being  broken  by  the  shock  of  the  great 
hawk's  unexpected  attack. 

But  the  weasel  was  not  of  the  stuff  or 
temper  to  let  his  prey  be  snatched  thus  from 
his  jaws.  Cruel  and  wanton  assassin  though 
he  was,  ever  rejoicing  to  kill  for  the  lust  of 
killing  long  after  his  hunger  was  satisfied, 
he  had  the  courage  of  a  wounded  buffalo. 
A  mere  darting  sliver  of  white,  he  sprang 
straight  into  the  blinding  confusion  of  those 
great  wings. 

He  secured  a  hold  just  under  one  wing, 
where  the  armour  of  feathers  was  thinnest, 
and  began  to  gnaw  inwards  with  his  keen 
fangs.  With  a  startled  cry,  the  hawk  freed 
her  talons  from  the  rabbit's  back  and 
clutched  frantically  at  her  assailant.  The 
rabbit,  writhing  out  from  under  the  struggle, 
went  leaping  off  into  cover,  bleeding  copiously, 
but  carrying  no  fatal  hurt.  He  had 
recovered  his  wits,  and  had  no  idle  curiosity 
as  to  how  the  battle  between  his  enemies 
would  turn  out. 

The  hawk,  for  all  her  great  strength  and 
the  crushing  superiority  of  her  weapons,  had 
a  serious  disadvantage  of  position.  The 
weasel,  maintaining  his  deadly  grip  and 
working  inwards  like  a  bull-dog,  had  hunched 
up  his  lithe  little  body  so  that  she  could  not 
reach  it  with  her  talons.  She  tore  furiously 
at  his  back  with  her  rending  beak,  but  the 
amazingly  tough,  rubbery  muscles  resisted 
even  that  weapon  to  a  certain  degree.  At 
last,  securing  a  grip  with  her  beak  upon  her 
adversary's  thigh,  she  managed  to  pull  the 
curled-up  body  out  almost  straight,  and  so 
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secured  a  grip  upon  it  with  one  set  of 
talons. 

That  grip  was  crushing,  irresistible,  but 
it  was  too  far  back  to  be  immediately  fatal. 
The  weasel's  lithe  bod  J  lengthened  out  under 
the  agonising  stress  of  it,  but  it  could  not 
pull  his  jaws  from  their  grip.  They 
continued  inexorably  their  task  of  gnawing 
inwards,  ever  inwards,  seeking  a  vital  spot. 

The  struggle  went  on  in  silence,  as  far  as 
the  voices  of  both  combatants  were  con- 
cerned. But  the  beating  of  the  hawk's 
wings  resounded  on  the  glassy-hard  surface 
of  the  snow.  As  the  struggle  shifted  ground, 
those  flapping  wings  came  suddenly  in 
contact  with  a  bush,  whose  iced  twigs  were 
brittle  as  glass  and  glittering  like  the  prisms 
of  a  great  crystal  candelabrum.  There  was  a 
shrill  crash  and  a  thin,  ringing  clatter  as  the 
twigs  shattered  off  and  spun  flying  across 
the  crust. 

The  sound  carried  far  through  the  still, 
iridescent  spaces  of  the  wilderness.  It 
reached  the  ears  of  a  foraging  fox,  who  w^as 
tiptoeing  with  dainty  care  over  the  slippery 
crust.  •  He  turned  hopefully  to  investigate, 
trusting  to  get  a  needed  breakfast  out  of 
some  fellow-marauder's  diflicjilties.  At  the 
edge  of  the  glade  he  paused,  peering  through  a 
bush  of  crystal  fire  to  size  up  the  situation 
before  committing  himself  to  the  venture.  . 

Desperately  preoccupied  though  she  w^as, 
the  hawk's  all-seeing  eyes  detected  the  red 
outlines  of  the  fox  through  the  bush.  With 
a  frantic  beating  of  her  wings  she  lifted 
herself  from  the  snow.  The  fox  darted  upon 
her  with  a  lightning  rush  and  a  shattering  of 
icicles.  He  was  just  too  late.  The  great 
bird  w\as  already  in  the  air,  carrying  her 
deadly  burden  with  her.  The  fox  leapt 
straight  upwards,  hoping  to  pull  her  down, 


but  his  clashing  jaws  just  failed  to  reach  her 
talons.  Labouring  heavily  in  her  flight,  she 
made  off,  striving  to  gain  a  tree- top,  wdiere 
she  might  perch  and  once  more  give  her 
attention  to  the  gnawing  torment  which 
clung  beneath  her  wing. 

The  fox,  being  wise,  and  seeing  that  the 
hawk  w^as  in  extremest  straits,  ran  on  beneath 
her  as  she  flew,  gazing  upwards  expectantly. 

The  weasel,  meanwhile,  with  that  deadly 
concentration  of  purpose  which  characterises 
his  tribe,  paid  no  heed  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
journeying  through  the  air.  And  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  below.  His 
flammg  eyes  were  buried  in  his  foe's  feathers, 
his  jaws  were  steadily  working  inwards 
toward  her  vitals. 

Just  at  the  edge  of  the  glade,  immediately 
over  the  top  of  a  branchy  young  paper- birch 
which  shot  a  million  coloured  points  of  light 
in  the  sunrise,  the  end  came.  The  fangs  of 
the  w^easel  met  in  the  hawk's  w^ildly  throbbing^ 
heart.  With  a  choking  burst  of  scarlet  blood 
it  stopped. 

Stone  dead,  the  great  marauder  of  the  air 
crashed  down  through  the  slim  birch-top, 
with  a  great  scattering  of  gleams  and 
crystals.  With  wide-sprawled  wings  she 
thudded  down  upon  the  snow-crust,  almost 
under  the  fox's  complacent  jaws.  The  weasel's 
venomous  head,  covered  with  blood,  emerged 
-  triumphant  from  the  mass  of  feathers. 

As  the  victor  w^rithed  free,  the  fox, 
pouncing  upon  him  with  a  careless  air,  seized 
him  by  the  neck,  snapped  it  neatly,  and 
tossed  the  long,  limp  body  aside  upon  the 
snow.  He  had  no  use  for  the  rank,  stringy 
meat  of  the  weasel  when  better  fare  was  at 
hand.  Then  he  drew  the  hawk  close  to  the 
trunk  of  the  young  birch,  and  lay  down  to 
make  a  leisurely  breakfast. 


BEST    WISHES. 


npHERE  are  fabled  Eastern  lands 
*      Where,  in  caverns,  dark  and  deep, 
Fairies  in  tlieir  jealous  hands 

All  man's  wants  and  wishes  keep. 


Could  I  find,  some  lucky  day, 

Keys  to  fit  those  doors  divine, 
Trust  me,  if  1  could^  I'd  say: 

•*Take  them,  keep  them,  they  are  thine." 

GERALD    LYTTON. 
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THE  RAJAS 
AT  THE  FRONT 

By   ST.    NIHAL    SINGH 


THE  presence  of  the  Eajas  in  the 
several  theatres  of  war  adds  weight 
and  dignity  to  the  large  armies  that 
the  various  units  of  the  British  Empire  have 
put  into  the  field. 

Scions  of  mighty  warriors  and  wise  kings 
are  they.  The  ancestors  of  many  of  them 
ruled  large  kingdoms  justly  and  ably  when 
civilisation  was  only  dawning  upon  Europe. 
Among  the  distinguished  personages  who 
are  fighting  alongside  of  them,  there  is  none 
who  can  claim  so  ancient  and  so  noble  a 
lineage  as  that  of  the  representatives  of  the 
various  Indian  dynasties  who  have  seen  or 
are  seeing  active  service  in  this  War. 
Needless  to  add,  the  enemy  has  no  warriors 
whose  names  could  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  India's  Rajas. 

Their  claim  to  distinction  rests  not  merely 
upon  a  glorious  past.  They  exercise  sovereign 
functions  over  the  States  that  their  forefathers 
conquered.  Moreover,  they  rule  without 
their  powers  being  restricted  by  parliaments 
or  constitutions.  Their  subjects  look  upon 
them  as  agents  of  Divine  power,  and  obey 
their  commands  without  question,  as  their 
forefathers  for  generations  have  bowed,  to 
the  will  of  their  monarch. 

According  to  their  engagements  with  the 
British,  the   Rajas   cannot   make   or   break 


treaties  with  other  Rajas  or  with  foreign 
Powers.  The  British,  however,  have  given 
them  solemn  undertakings  that  they  will  not 
interfere  with  them  in  the  governance  of 
their  States,  except  in  case  of  gross  misrule. 
The  succession  from  father  to  son,  and  even 
to  adopted  heirs,  has  been  guaranteed.^ 

There  is  an  element  of  surprise  in  the 
total  extent  of  the  territories  that  belong  to 
the  various  Rajas  who  have  been  on  active 
service  in  this  AVar.  The  fifteen  States 
whose  rulers  have  been  or  are  at  the  Front 
are,  in  alphabetical  order,  Akalkot,  Bariya, 
Barwani,  Bikaner,  Idar,  Jamkhandi,  Kishen- 
garh,  Loharu,  Marwar  ( Jodhpur),  Navanagar, 
(Jamnagar),  Rajkot,Ratlam,  Sachin,  Savanur, 
and  Vankaner.  They  contain,  in  the 
aggregate,  more  than  two-thirds  the  area 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  or  87,660  square  miles  in  all.  The 
population  is  a  Uttle  less  than  that  of  Australia, 
or  4,084,650. 

Some  of  the  States  are  quite  large  countries. 
Take  Marwar,  for  instance.  It  is  almost  as 
large  as  Portugal,  and  has  a  little  less  than 
twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  New  Zealand. 
Bikaner  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  Holland, 
and  has  one  and  a  half  times  the  population 
of  Montenegro. 

That  the  sovereign  rulers  of  such  large 
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States  should  have  been 
willing  to  absent  themselves 
from  their  territories  in  order 
to  be  on  active  service  is  a 
great  mark  of  lojaltj  to  the 
British  Empire.  The  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  Eajas  rule  personally, 
and  do  not  merely  reign. 
Absence  from  their  States, 
therefore,  means  that  they 
must  leave  the  Administra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  a  Prime 
Minister  or  a  Council  of 
Ministers.  Whether  in  their 
own  territories  or  at  the 
Front,  the  responsibility  for 
good  government  ultimately 
rests  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  even  when  on  active 
duty  they  must  transact  a 
certain  amount  of  official 
work  that  cannot  be  finally 
disposed  of  save  by  them- 
selves. This  means  that  the 
Eajas  must  carry  on  their 
sovereign  functions  simul- 
taneously with  their  military 
duties  when  they  are  in  a 
theatre  of  war.  '  Only  the 
deepest  devotion  to  the 
British  cause  could  have 
induced  them  to  go  on  active 
service. 

It  must  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  Indian 
rulers  did  not  go  to  the  field 
of  action  for  a  Aveek  or  a 
month.  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  them  have  absented 
themselves  from  their  States 
for  considerable  periods. 
Take,  for  instance,  His  High- 
ness Lieutenant-Colonel  Raja 
Sir  Saj jan  Singh,  the  Raja  of 
Ratlam.  When  this  article 
appears,  His  Highness  will 
have  been  on  active  service 
for  more  than  sixteen  months. 
His  Highness  Lieutenant- 
General  Maharaja  Sir  Partab 
Singh,  who  was  acting  as  the  Maharaja- 
Regent  of  Marwar  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  has  spent  much  more  than  a  year 
in  the  Western  theatre  of  war.  His  Highness 
Lieutenant  Maharaja  Sumer  Singh,  the 
Maharaja  of  Marwar,  w^as  with  the  fighting 
forces  for  several  months.  He  would  not 
have  gone  back  to  India  at  the  end  of  last 
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year  had  it  not  beea  for  the  fact  that  his 
minority  was  rapidly  nearing  its  close,  and 
Lord  Hardinge  wished  to  invest  him  with 
ruling  powers  before  he  surrendered  the 
great  office  of  Viceroy  and  Governor-General 
to  Lord  Chelmsford.  Their  Highnesses  the 
Maharajas  of  Bikaner,  Idar,and'Kishengarh, 
and   His  Highness  the  Jam  of   Navanagar 
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(Jamnagar),  not  to  speak  of  the  others, 
spent  the  best  part  of  the  winter  of  1914-15 
on  the  Stiiff  of  Field  -  Marshal  French. 
Matters  of  State  compelled  them  to  return 
to  India.  They  expressed  the  wish,  as  soon 
as  they  had  adjusted  the  affairs  that  required 
their  personal  attention,  to  return  to  the 
Front.      The    Viceroy,   with    the    greatest 


^^^^^'^  *2/}  {W,  ik  D.  Downey. 
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difficulty,  prevailed  upon  them  not  to  make 
another  sacrifice. 

His  Excellency  could  not,  however,  keep 
His  Highness  Lieuteiiant-General  Maharaja 
Sir  Partab  Singh  of  Marwar  from  returning 
to  the  Western  theatre  of  war.  His  Highness 
told  me,  a  short  time  ago,  that  he  could  not 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  remain  in  Europe  while 
his  great-nephew  and  ward, 
the  Maharaja  of  Marwar,  was 
being  made  the  de  facto  ruler 
of  his  State.  He  tore  himself 
iway  from  the  battlefield 
with  tears  in  his  eyes — the 
only  tiuie  in  his  life  that 
this  veteran  Indian  warrior 
IS  'known  to  have  thus  given 
way^  to  emotion.  No  oiie 
could  keep  ,him  in  India 
ifter  the  inyestiture  ceremony 
liad  been  performed.  His 
I  Lighness  told  the  various 
])ersonages  who  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  remain  in 
India  that  he  had  no  ad- 
ministrative duties  to  worry 
him  now  that  his  Mahara/ja- 
Regentship  of  Marwar  had 
ended.  He  hurried  back  to 
France  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  and  is  there  now, 
resolved  not  to  leave  the  field 
of  action  until  the  final 
victory  has  been  won. 

What  a  grand  old  man  is 
Maharaja  Sir  Partab  Singh! 
He  is  not  far  this  side  of. 
seventy-five,  and  yet  he  is 
as  active  as  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Short  in 
stature,  he  looks  very  well 
preserved,  and  stands  almost 
as  erect  as  he  did  in  his 
youth.  A  mere  glance  at 
him  shows  anyone  that  His 
Highness  has  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  the  saddle. 
He  learned  to  ride  so  early 
in  his  life  that  he  cannot 
remember  the  time,  and  in 
his  seventy-third  year  he 
does  not  let  a  day  go  by 
without  riding  for  two  or 
three  hours.  He  has  inured 
himself  to  privations  of  all 
kinds,  and  has  seen  fighting 
since  his  early  teens. 

When    about    fifteen,    he 
was  deputed  by  his  father, 
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His  Higliness  Maliaraja  Taklit  Singh, 
tlieii  ruling  Marwar,  to  go  to  Ajmere, 
gather  together  all  the  helpless  British 
women  and  children,  and  take  them  to 
Jodhpur  city,  where  they  would  be  shielded 
from  the  fury  of  the  mutineers  The  only 
vehicles  that  he  could  obtain  were  springless 
bullock-carts.  He  put  all  the  Britons  that 
he  could  find  in  these  primitive  conveyances 
and  took  them  to  his  father's  capital. 
Maharaja  Takht  Singh  and  his  family  moved 
out  of  the  fort  which  served  as  his  palace, 
not  unlike  the  castles  of  the  old-time  feudal 
barons  of  Britain,  in  order  to  let  the  British 
refugees  have  all  the  room  and  the  privacy 
possible.       Maharaja     Sir     Partab     Singh 


fifty-six  yeai's  old.  All  the  other  Rajas  are 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Perhaps  the  tallest 
among  them  is  the  sovereign-ruler  of 
Ratlam. 

The  Indian  rulers  on  active  service  offer 
contrasts  in  respects  other  than  that  of  age. 
They  belong  to  various  races  and  religions-. 
Many  of  them  are  of  the  purest  Aryan  stock. 
One  of  them — His  Highness  the  Nawab  of 
Sachin — is  of  Abyssinian  descent.  With  the 
exceptions  of  the  Nawabs  of  Sachin,  Savanur, 
and  Lphafu — all  followers  of  the  Prophet— 
the  other  Bajas  are  Hindus.  Had  sickness  not 
compelled  His  Highness  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maharaja-dhiraja  Sir  Bhupindra  Singh,  the 
Maharaja  of  Patiala,  to  return  home  from 
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remains  as  devoted  to  the  British  in  his 
three-score-and-thirteenth  year  as  he  was 
in  his  fifteenth  year.  In  1916  he  is  as 
cheerfully  and  zealously  serving  at  the 
Front  as  he  was  ready  to  give  shelter  to 
terror-stricken  British  women  and  children 
in  1857. 

A  marked  contrast  to  Maharaja  Sir  Partab 
Singh,  in  respect  of  age,  is  furnished  by  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Marwar,  who  was 
only  seventeen  when  he  set  out  from  Bombay 
for  Marseilles.  He  took  with  him  his 
Imperial  Service  Cavalry,  which  is  composed 
entirely  of  Rajputs  belonging  to  his  clan 
(Rathore).  Four  ships  were  required  for 
the  regiment,  one  for  each  squadron.  The 
Nawab  of  Loharu,  who  has  been  serving  in 
the  Persian  Grulf  for  about  a  year,  is  over 


Aden,  a  Sikh  warrior-administrator  would 
have  seen  active  service  during  this  War, 
as  his  father  did  in  the  Tirah  Campaign  of 
1897. 

Among  the  Hindu  Rajas  at  the  Front  there 
is  one,  the  Appa  Sahib  Patwardhan  (or 
Chief)  of  Jamkhandi,  who  is  a  Brahman. 
Men  belonging  to  his  caste  are  supposed  to 
act  as  priests.  Many  of  them,  however,  are 
administrators,  and  several  of  them  are  Rajas. 
The  members  of  some  of  the  Brahman 
sub-castes  have  strong,  stalwart  bodies, 
capable  of  enduring  great  privation,  and  are 
in  great  demand  by  the  recruiting  agents  of 
the  Indian  Army.  That  the  sovereign-ruler 
of  Jamkhandi  should  have  been  willing  to 
cast  to  the  four  winds  the  caste  prejudices 
that  bar  a  Brahman  from  crossing  the  seas 
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shows  his  progressive  spirit  no  less  than  his 
devotion  to  the  British  cause. 

Another  Hindu  ruler — the  Raja  Sahib  of 
Akalkot— who  was  on  active  service  for 
several  months,  but  who,  much  to  his  regret, 
was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  go  to  India — 
is  a  Maratha.     He  belongs  to  the  celebrated 


offshoots  have  been  especially  well  represented 
at  the  Front.  I  have  already  stated  that  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Mar  war  went  to 
the  Continent  and  stayed  there  for  almost 
a  year,  and  that  His  Highness  Maharaja  Sir 
Partab  Singh,  who  until  recently  was  the 
Maharaja-Regent    of    Marwar,    is    still    in 
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Bhonsle  clan,  and  is  a  personage  of 
enlightened  views.  All  the  other  Hindu 
Rajas  who  are  now  at  the  Front  are  Rajputs. 
They  belong  to  various  clans,  but  are  connected 
with  one  another  by  blood  relationship  and 
marriage. 
The  ruling  dynasty  of   Marwar  and  its 


France.  His  Highness  the  Raja  of  Ratlam, 
serving  with  the  Indian  Cavalry  in  the 
Western  theatre  of  war,  is  descended  from 
the  Marwar  ruling  family,  and  so  is  the 
Maharaja-dhiraja  of  Idar,  who  until  the  end 
of  last  year'was  on  active  service  in  Egypt. 
I  may  also  add  that  several  Princes  of  the 
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Marwar  House  are  also  with  the  colours.  ' 
Maharaja  Sir  Partab  Singh's  two  sons, 
Rao  Raja  Kan  war  Lieutenant  Sagat  Singh 
and  Rao  Raja  Kanwar  Hanwat  Singh,  are 
serving  with  him.  The  Commandant, 
Sher  Singh  Maharaj,  and  some  of  the 
officei-s  of  the  Jodhpur  Lancers,  stationed 
"somewhere  in  France,"  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  ruling  dynasty  of  Marwar. 
Even  the  men  of  this  regiment,  and  of 
some  of  the  cavalry  regiments  of  the 
British-Indian  Army  at  present  on  active 
duty,  claim  kinship  with  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  of  Marwar.  The  fraternal  tie 
binds  the  Rajputs  indissolubly  together, 
and  the  highest  and  the  lowest  clansmen 
treat  each  other  with  the  greatest  con- 
sideration and  sometimes  even  affection. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Nawab  of 
Loharu,  who  is  performang  political  duties 
in  the  region  that  has  been  wrested  from 
the  Turks,  all  the  Rajas  are  attached  to 
the  staffs  of  Indian  corps  or  are  officers  of 
specified  regiments.  Though  on  active 
service,  they  are  receiving  no  pay,  and 
would  disdain  it  were  it  to  be  offiered. 
This  is  a  point  that  few  persons  in  the 
British  Empire,  or  even  in  India,  have 
grasped,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  Rajas 
and  their  sons  and  kinsmen  who  are  on 
their  staffs  are  confused  with  paid  officers 
belonging  to  the  British-Indian  regiments. 

The  sovereign-rulers  of  Indian  States 
are  not  only  serving  without  pay,  but  many 
of  them  have  also  dipped  deep  into  their 
pockets  to  aid  various  war  funds.  Details 
are  tiresome,  and,  besides,  much  space 
would  be  needed  to  set  them  down.  I 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  referring  to 
the  gift  recently  made  by  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner,  who  contributed 
one-half  of  his  annual  civil  list  to  be  spent 
by  His  Majesty  the  King-Emperor  as  he 
may  see  fit. 

I  must  also  mention  prominently  that 
tjie  troops  of  some  of  the  Rajas,  as  w^ell 
as  themselves,  are  on  active  service,  and 
that  they  are  paying  the  cost  thus  incurred. 
The  Bikaner  Camel  Corps,  to  name  only 
one  instance,  has  especially  distinguished 
itself  in  several  actions  in  the  Suez  Canal 
region,  and  distinctions  have  been  bestowed 
upon  many  of   its   officers  and  men.     The 
Mysore     troops,     stationed     in     the     same 
country,  were  commauded  until  recently  by 
Colonel  Des  Raj  Urs,  uncle  of  His  Highness 
the    Maharaja,    who   has   contributed   more 
than  £350,000  to  the  war  chest. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  Rajas  have  seen 
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active  service  in  the  Western  theatre  of  w^ar. 
Many  of  them  arrived  in  the  autumn  of 
1914,  and  soon  the  winter  set  in.  It 
w^as  a  bitterly  cold  winter,  with  much  wet 
and  slnsh.  They  had  been  born  and  had 
spent  all  their  lives  on  the  Indian  plains. 
Had    they  hot  taken    pains    to    accustoiii 
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themselves  to  hardships,  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  withstand  the  inclemency 
of  the  European  Avinter.  Many  persons  who 
entertained  great  res^ard  for  His  Highness 
Maharaja  Sir  Paitab  Singh  were  apprehensive 
that  he  would  find  the  climate  very  trying  ; 
but  he  passed  one  whole  winter  and  part  of 
another  without  making  the  least  complaint. 
How  well  the  Eajas  at  the  Western  Front 
have  been  able  to  bear  the  cold  and  wet  of 
France  and  Flanders  was  brought  hotne  to 
me  by  a  photograph  that  His  Highness  the 
Raja  of  Ratlam  showed  me  some  time  ago. 
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It  was  taken  in  the  depth  of  last  winter, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  thick 
blanket  of  snOw.  The  group  included  the 
Raja  Sahib,  Raj-Kumar  Captain  Sirdar 
Singh,  and  Rao  Raja  Lieutenant  Sagat  Singh, 
and  several  French  men  and  women,  who  had 
been  on  a  shooting  expedition  in  a  forest, 
unmindful  of  the  snow.  I  noticed  that  the 
Indian  fighters  wore  their  ordinary  Army 
tunics,  and  did  not  have  any  mufflers  to 
protect  their  throats  from  the  cold,  whereas 
the  Europeans  were  wrapped  up  in  heavy 
overcoats.  The  contrast  was  striking,  and 
very  graphically  brought  out  the 
hardiness  of  the  scions  of  Indian 
ruling  families. 

The  Rajas  are  naturally  shy  about 
speaking  of  themselves.  It  is  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  even  a 
personal  friend  can  persuade  them- 
to  tell  of  the  sort  of  life  that  they  , 
have  to  lead  at  the  Front.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  many  talks  with 
several  of  them,  and  never  have  I 
heard  a  single  complaint  about  dis- 
comfort. They  all  say  that  they  are 
engaged  on  a  soldier's  job,  and,  so 
long  as  they  remain  on  active  duty, 
they  are  willing  to  rough  it.  I  have 
heard  from  independent  sources  that 
their  self-abnegation  has  saved  the 
military  authorities  all  anxiety.  This 
complete  disregard  for  personal 
comfort  is  a  trait  that  I  am  sure 
the  ordinary  reader  would  not  expect 
in  a  Raja,  who  it  is  fancied  leads  a 
sumptuous  life,  surrounded  by  hordes 
of  attendants. 

Piecing  together  the  bits  of 
information  that  I  have  managed 
to  draw  out  from  several  personages 
at  various  times,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Rajas  in  the  Western  'theatre 
of  w^ar  are  accommodated  in  small 
cottages  with  tiny  rooms.  A  room 
is  often  shared  by  two  rulers,  each 
of  whom  would  have  at  home  one  or 
more  palaces.  There  is  no  scarcity 
of  provisions,  and  never  was,  even  in 
the  early  days  of  the  War.  Those 
who  require  food  a  la  Indienne  have 
it  cooked  by  their  own  attendants. 
The  arrangements  for  bathing  are, 
however,  imperfect.  Their  Highnesses 
profess  faiths  that  place  the  greatest 
importance  upon  cleanliness,  and  they 
are  used  to  bathing  several  times  a 
day.  To  go  without  a  bath  for  a 
week  or  a  fortnight,  therefore,  seems 
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to  them  to  be  a  great  privation.  A  Maharaja 
recently  took  back  with  him  from  London  an 
ingenious  device  that  serves  as  a  bath  as  well 
as  a  packing-case. 

As  a  rule,  only  one  aide-de-camp  is  allowed 
to  each  Raja.  He  has  to  do  all  manner 
of  things.     In  addition  to  performing  the 


They  are  invariably  men  of  noble  birth. 
Some  of  them  have  elected  to  serve  in  this 
capacity  for  the  sake  of  going  to  the  Front. 
In  fact,  Maharaja  Sir  Partab  Singh  told  me 
that  scions  of  ruling  dynasties  who  cherish 
great  pride  of  descent  offered  to  him  and  to 
the  other  Rajas  to  serve  as  ostlers  if  they 
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military  duties  attached  to  the  post,  he  has 
to  act  as  administrative  and  private  secretary. 
I  have  already  noted  that  the  Rajas  are 
compelled  to  transact  a  considerable  amount 
of  Governmental  business.  They  receive, 
week  by  week,  papers  and  reports  from 
their  States.  Much  correspondence  work 
has,  in  consequence,  to  be  done  by  the 
aides-de-camp. 


would  only  take  them  to  Europe  to  fight  for 
the  Sovereign  Lord  of  India. 

Just  upon  two  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  the  Rajas  remain  as  eager 
to  fight  personally  for  the  King-Emperor 
and  to  subscribe  to  the  war  funds  as 
they  were  on  the  day  when  Germany's  mad 
ambition  plunged  the  world  into  the  present 
struggle. 
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THE    DEAR   BROWN   HEAD 

By  KATHARINE   TYNAN 

r\NLY  an  hour  ago  we  were  fearful  for  you, 
^^    Knowing  the  death  and  the  darkness  behind 

and  before  you. 
Years  ago  it  might  be  since  we  were  afraid ; 
Nothing  can  harm  you  now,  O  dear  brown  head  I 


You  have  come  into  port  with  a  favouring  wind ; 
We  are  tossing  yet  on  the  seas  unkind. 
All  around  you  the  light  and  the  glory  are  shed ; 
We  are  in  darkness  without  you,  dear  brown  head  I 


Heart  and  soul  of  a  boy,  simple  and  merry,  "^ 

Never  now  to  grow  old,  never  be  weary. 

Light  in  the  Land  of  the  Young  is  your  springing 

tread  I 
Long  and  heavy  the  road  to  you,  dear  brown  head  I 


The  House  of  God  is  full  in  the  August  weather- 
Full   of  the  young  coming   home  from    the   War 

together. 
Their  beds  are  made  in  high  Heaven,  the  feast  is 

spread, 
And   you    lying   down,   sitting  down,  with  them, 

dear  brown  head  I 


im 


A  STERN  CHASE 

By  CLARENCE   STRATTON 

Illustrated  by  G.  C.  Wilmshurst 
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OU  never  tlioiiglib 
seriously  of  going 
to  Gibraltar  on  this 
steamer,  did  you?" 
asked  Margery 
Patton  archly. 

"  Of     course     I 

did ;    and    if    you 

will     consent,    I'll 

go     now,"     Tom 

repUed  pleadingly. 

"  But  you  haven't  any  clothes  with  you." 

"What   do  I   care   about   that?      I   can 

always  make  friends.    I  wouldn't  look  so  bad 

in  a  sailor  suit." 

"  But  what  would  people  say  ?  " 
"  Oh,  hang  what  people  say  !     Why  need 
we  care  what  people  may  say,  so  long  as  we 
like  each  other,  and  so  long  as  we  want  to  be 
together  ?  " 

"The  opinions  of  people  may  make  no 
difference  to  you,  because  you  are  a  man. 
But  they  do  make  a  difference  to  me. 
Already  I've  seen  too  much  of  you  in  Europe. 
Americans  would  be  scandalised-r-all  the  way 
from  Paris,  through  Belgium  and  Holland, 
and  down  through  Italy  from  Milan  to 
Capri." 

"  I  let  you  come  up  the  Rhine  without 
me." 

"Yes,  and  at  every  city  I  found  a  card, 
*  Please  let  me  know  where  you  are  staying.' 
You  wouldn't  even  let  me  go  shopping  by 
myself." 

"I'd  go  to  Gibraltar  if  you  would  let 
me."  Tom  swung  back  to  the  topic  of  their« 
conversation. 

"  No,  I  don't  want  you  to  go.  I  must  not 
let  you  go,"  Margery  amended.  "  It  would 
be  just  as  hard  for  us  to  bid  each  other 
good-bye  there  as  here  in  Naples.  In  fact, 
it  is  so  painful  for  us  now  that  I  think  you 
had  better  go  ashore  at  once." 

"  I  can  get  a  row-boat  at  any  time,  even 
after  the  anchor  is  up." 

''  But  if  you  w^ait  until  the  last  minute, 

Copyright 


there  will  be  such  a  crowd  and  such  confusion 
that  I  won't  be  able  to  do — what  I — want — 
to  do." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  kiss  you  good-bye.  No, 
not  now-,  not  here,"  she  exclaimed,  as  Tom 
made  an  effort  to  seize  her  w^here  she  stood. 
"  No,  no,  people  may  see  us.     Wait." 

"  Wait !  Wait  ?  After  what  you  have 
just  said  ?  Come,  let  me  find  one  of  those 
sheltered  seats  we  saw  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Come,  come  with  me."  He  led  her  to  the 
forward  deck,  where  there  were  seats  sheltered 
from  the  wind,  for  the  use  of  delicate 
passengers,  supposedly.  The  Bay  of  Naples  is 
not  very  windy  on  an  October  morning,  and 
on  this  morning  the  sun  was  smiling  on  the 
water,  on  the  heights  of  Posilipo  to  the  left 
and  "Vesuvius  to  the  right,  so  that  Tom  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  vacant  place. 

"Now,"  he  said,  sitting  up  very  erect, 
"I'm  ready.     Do  your  worst." 

"  You  have  been  very  good  and  kind  to 
me,  and,  because  of  this,  I  am  going  to  kiss 
you  good-bye — as  your  sister  would,"  she 
interpolated,  for  Tom  had  leaned  over 
suddenly,  so  that  his  face  almost  touched 
hers.  Then,  very  gently,  she  put  her  lips 
up  to  his  mouth.  Tom  sat  very  quietly,  but 
as  she  moved  her  face  away,  he  slipped  his 
arm  around  her  and,  drawing  her  toward 
him,  he  kissed  her  on  her  hair,  on  her  eyes, 
on  her  cheek,  wherever  he  could  touch  her 
twisting,  turning  face  with  his  lips.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet.  . 

"Now,  you  must  let  me  go  to  Gibraltar 
after  that." 

"After  that  you  may  ?iot  go,"  she  ex- 
claimed, standing  opposite  him.  "  It  was 
unfair  of  you  to  take  advantage  of  my  kind 
impulse,  you — you  who  have  always  been  so 
considerate,  so  careful  of  me."  Her  lips  were 
trembling  now.  ,  "You  may  not  go  with 
me.  You  had  better  go  ashore  at  once— at 
once." 

Soft-hearted  Tom  tried  to  speak,  but  could 
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*'As  Margery  turned  the  corner  of  the  smoking-room,  and 


'.x^^n 


•saw  Tom  stauding  before  her,  she  uttered  a  sharp  little  cry," 
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nofc.  He  realised  now  how  much  he  cared 
for  the  slight,  girlish  woman  before  him.  He 
would  have  given  anything  to  have  undone 
an  action  that  must  have  pained  Margery 
deeply.  Together  they  leaned  over  to  watch 
the  small  boats  bobbing  up  and  down  around 
the  dirty  steam  tender  that  had  brought  the 
passengers  out,  now  occupied  by  pedlars  of 
fruit,  of  souvenir  postal  cards,  of  Neapolitan 
corals  and  Pompeian  mosaics.  Neither  said 
a  w^ord  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then,  as  there 
appeared  to  be  some  movement  on  the  tender, 
Margery  ventured — 

"  That  may  be  the  last  tender.  We  must 
say  good-bye." 

Tom  addressed  a  deck  steward — 

"  Last  tender  ?  " 

"Last  tender — all  ashore  on  that  one," 
answered  the  gold-braided  Englishman. 

Tom  turned  to  Margery,  took  her  hand, 
held  it  for  an  instant,  uttered  a  clear-cut 
"  Good-bye,"  and  then  added,  lower,  "  God 
bless  you,  little  girl !  "  as  he  looked  into  her 
eyes.  What  he  saw  in  those  eyes  made  him 
start  and  almost  tremble.  He  wanted  to 
mention  Gibraltar  again,  but  dared  not.  He 
wanted  to  ask  questions,  but  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  tender  prevented  him.  He 
turned  quickly  away,  dashed  down  the  stairs, 
ran  across  the  roped- in  space  among  the 
Italian  emigrants  on  the  main  deck,  stumbled 
down  a  dark  companion-way,  slid  rapidly 
down  the  landing  stairs,  and  stepped  aboard  the 
moving  tender  as  a  deck  hand  shouted  to  him, 
*  "  Avanti !  "  Far  up  the  black,  smooth  side 
of  the  great  liner  he  saw  a  face — her  face — 
tanned  and  dark  beneath  the  black  hat  and 
veil ;  but  what  he  sought,  and  found,  was  a 
look  in  the  eyes — a  look  that  he  was  certain 
he  understood.  Yet  she  had  forbidden  his 
going  on  the  steamer  to  Gibraltar.  Perhaps 
she  herself  did  not  realise  yet  what  she  felt— 
what  she  must  have  felt  to  have  fixed  her 
eyes  on  him  in  that  manner.  He  must  be 
mistaken. 

The  Italian  musicians,  who  had  drawn 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  departing  tourists  by 
singing  "Addio,  hello  Napoli!''''  on  the  way 
out  to  the  steamer,  were  squabbling  over  their 
tips,  the  postcard  vendors  were  stretched  out 
on  the  seats  in  the  sun ;  but  Tom's  eyes 
saw  none  of  these  picturesque  groups — they 
were  riveted  on  all  he  could  discern  of  a 
black  hat  and  veil,  and  a  small  face  beneath 
it.  Naples,  is  no  place  for  a  man  with  a  pang 
in  his  heart.  Tom  paced  up  and  down  the 
deck,  watching  the  Caledonia^  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  the  ship  steam  out,  taking 
away  from  him,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it, 


"all  that  was  good  in  Europe— and  iVmerica, 
too,  for  that  matter." 

"  At  what  time  will  the  Caledonia  sail  ?  " 
he  asked  of  the  Company's  agent. 

"  Not  till  three." 

Three  hours  more,  during  which  he  might 
have  remained  on  board  !  But  she  had  sent 
him  away.  She  was  right — it  would  have 
been  three  more  hours  of  pain  for  both  of 
them. 

"  She  stops  at  Gibraltar  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Gibraltar  and  the  Azores." 

"  How  long  to  Gibraltar  ?  "  Tom  went  on. 
He  had  already  sent  a  telegram  to  Gibraltar, 
to  be  delivered  on  the  Caledonia^  but  he  knew 
that  the  message  would  arrive  before  the 
ship. 

'*Two  days  and  a  half,  sir." 

"  What !  Two  days  and  a  half  ?  So  long 
as  that  ? " 

"  H  she  sails  from  here  at  three  to-day, 
she  should  reach  Gibraltar  on  Thursday  at 
about  two  a.m.  She  has  orders  now  to  leave 
there  at  six  a.m.  Thursday." 

"Could  a  man  overtake  the  steamer  at 
Gibraltar  ?  " 

"Well,  it  depends.  Spain  is  a  bad  place 
to  travel  in.  Last  month  a  man  stopped 
too  long  in  Rome,  and  went  from  there  to 
Barcelona  by  rail,  then  down  by  boat,  and 
caught  his  steamer.  From  Naples  it  would 
be  a  close  call." 

"  When  is  the  next  train  for  Rome  ?  " 

"  At  three." 

Tom  merely  nodded.  He  wanted  to  be 
doing  something. 

"  My  bill  in  five  minutes  ! "  he  yelled, 
rushing  through  the  hotel  lobby  and  up  the 
sUiirs.  In  his  room  he  dropped  his  suit- 
case in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  threw  into 
it  whatever  his  hands  could  reach.  As  he 
forced  the  lid  down,  he  wondered  whether 
he  had  put  in  the  one  thing  he  needed  most 
— his  time-table  for  all  the  railroads  and 
boat  lines  for  the  Old  World.  It  required 
only  an  instant  to  plunge  both  hands  down 
to  the  bottom,  around  the  sides,  then  beneath 
the  entire  pile  of  clothes,  to  pull  out  an 
Italian  dictionary,  an  American  magazine, 
two  Tauchnitz  novels,  and  finally  his  yellow- 
backed  guide  —  the  plump  book  that  he 
explained  was  not  his  Bible,  but  merely  his 
Book  of  Numbers.  He  knew  that  now,  at 
any  rate,  his  salvation  depended,  not  on  food 
and  raiment,  but  on  that  book. 

His  cabman  had  waited. 

"To  the  Holland  -  Lloyd  office,"  Tom 
ordered. 

"  Two-fifteen.    Yet  there  is  time." 
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His  eye  caught  a  sign  :  "Branch  Office  of 
the  State  K.K." 

''Wait— aspetta,''  he  called  to  his  driver. 
Before  the  latter  had  pulled  up  his  nag,  Tom 
was  in  the  ticket  office. 

"  Second-class  to  Gibraltar,"  he  demanded 
breathlessly. 

The  agent  shook  his  head. 

"  To  Barcelona." 

Again  the  head  waved  leisurely. 

"  Where,  then,  in  that  direction  ?  " 

"Marseilles." 

"  Well,  then,  to  Marseilles,"  agreed  Tom. 
And  as  he  stowed  the  ticket  inside  his  wallet, 
he  muttered  :  "  Thanks  be  to  the  shades  of 
comparative  philology  that  I  can  speak  your 
Ungo.  I'm  glad  I've  been  in  Italy  for  two 
months,  aod  not  just  landed,  or  I'd  throttle 
a  few  of  you  slow  people  !  " 

Soon  he  was  spreading  his  suit-case  and 
raincoat  over  two  places  in  his  compartment. 
Only  after  the  train  had  started  did  he  recall 
that  he  was  hungry— mighty  hungry.  At 
Cancelio,  twenty  minutes  later,  he  had  time 
to  hurry  into  a  buffet  to  buy  a  lunch  basket. 

It  was  a  good  lunch.  Of  the  wine  he  spilt 
not  a  drop.  The  food,  or  the  wine,  or  both 
together,  revived  his  spirits  so  that  he  could 
begin  to  think.  He  patted  his  Chaix  time- 
table fondly  as  he  settled  down,  with  his  feet 
sprawled  out  before  him. 

"  Now,  let's  see  what  you  can  do  for  me." 
Tom  ran  his  eye  down  the  index. 

"Leave  Naples  at  three  p.m.  Here  we 
are.  Reach  Rome  at  eight-five  to-night. 
Leave  Rome  at  eight-forty.  Reach  Genoa 
to-morrow  morning  at  six-forty-five.  Never 
travelled  all  night  over  here,  but  I  suppose 
I  can  sleep  on  one  of  these  seats.  That 
means  only  two  of  us  in  a  compartment. 
I'll  fix  the  controleur — a  little  money  over 
here  will  do  a  lot  for  a  fellow  with  nerve." 

Peculiarly,  as  he  scanned  time-tables,  as  he 
looked  up  connections,  as  he  ran  his  fingers 
over  the  pages,  and  moved  his  eye  up  and 
down  the  columns  of  figures,  the  idea  that 
he  was  trying  to  see  a  girl  before  she  left 
Europe  faded  entirely  from  his  mind.  He 
was  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  excitement 
of  a  game  of  chance,  the  thrill  of  the  chase, 
the  struggle  against  time,  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  sport  where  all  the  odds  were  against  him. 
When  he  looked  out  of  the  w^indow  at  the 
small  Italian  towns,  the  purple-tinted  hills, 
the  green  vineyards  flying  past,  his  brain 
almost  reeled,  his  thoughts  grew  confused. 
He  felt  only  one  desire— to  be  moving, 
moving,  faster,  faster.  When  he  returned 
to   the  time-tables,   his    mind    cleared,    he 


thought  distinctly  and  carefully,  he  became 
the  cool-headed  player  about  to  show  a  card. 
"  Leave     Rome    at    eight-forty.      Reach 
Genoa  to-morrow"  morning  at  six-forty-five. 
Then  on  to  Marseilles — page  two  hundred 
and  eight.    Steady,  steady  !    Ah,  leave  Genoa 
at  seven-t  /enty — that  allows  nearly  an  hour 
between  t 'ains — reach  Marseilles  at   seven- 
fifteen  to-morrow  night.     Good  !  " 
The  index  was  fingered  again. 
"  What's  this  ?     No  train  from  Marseilles 
to    Barcelona?       Don't     let    yourself    get 
excited.     Let's  look  at  a  map." 

Near  Marseilles  is  Tarascon,  and  from 
Tarascon  to  Barcelona  there  are  daily  direct 
trains.  In  three  minutes  he  had  learned 
that  it  was  possible — just  possible — to  make 
connections.  He  could  picture  himself 
leaving  that  charming  Provencal  town  to 
plunge  into  Spain,  still  an  unexplored  land 
to  him.  None  of  its  beauty,  its  picturesque- 
ness  appealed  to  him  now — he  recalled,  with 
a  groan,  that  Spain  is  the  land  where  railroads 
are  worst. 

He  looked  again  at  his  notes. 

"Barcelona  at  seven-twenty-six  on  Wed- 
nesday morning.  That  gives  me  a  day — no, 
twenty  hours — to  reach  Gibraltar  by  boat. 
And  if  there  should  be  no  boat  ?  After 
that  the  dark,  for  I  can  find  here  no  train  to 
Gibraltar.     A  day  should  be  enough  by  boat." 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  scanning  the 
map. 

"  I   can  go  by  train  from  Barcelona  to 
Valencia — that's  nearer.     With  two  days  of 
this  sport  before  me,  I  had  better  not  worry.  . 
I  can  learn  more  to-morrow  in  France.     I 
believe  I  should  like  to  talk  to  someone." 

That  night's  ride  seemed  like  a  terrible 
dream  to  him,  as  the  train  dashed  through 
tunnels,  around  curves,  past  white  towns, 
looking  ghostly  in  the  October  moonlight. 
The  coach  shook  from  side  to  side,  the  lamp 
brackets  rattled,  the  air  brakes  shrieked.  It 
was  more  unreal  at  stops — a  few  flaring 
lights,  one  or  two  sleepy  station  officials,  the 
slamming  of  a  door,  the  clanging  of  a  bell, 
the  tooting  of  the  guard's  horn,  the  grinding 
of  the  wheels  on  the  rails.  With  the  dawn 
Tom  was  awake  and  alert. 

"  Late  ?  "  he  asked  the  guard. 

"  Si',  signory 

"  How  much  ?  " 

"  Oinqtianta-cinqm.'' 

"  Fifty-five  minutes ! "  howled  Tom.  "  But 
I  have  only  fifty  minutes  to  get  my  train  at 
Genoa  ! " 

"  Marseilles  ?     11  treno  aspetfera'' 

"  Oh,  it  will  wait  for  us,  will  it  ? "  Tom 
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translated,  relieved.  His  relief  lasted  only  a 
moment,  however,  for  then  the  tormenting 
thought  entered  his  head  that  if  every  train 
he  was  to  use  should  wait  for  every  other 
train,  there  would  be  small  chance  of  his 
getting  anywhere  in  Spain,  where  mmiana 
will  do  for  everybody,  except  Americans 
catching  steamers  on  narrow  margins. 

The  controleur  mildly  volunteered  the 
information  that  better  time  could  be  made 
by  taking  a  steamer  from  Marseilles  than  by 
going  on  by  rail.  Again  Tom  offered  thanks 
to  the  shades  of  his  college  comparative 
philology,  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
be  understood. 

He  carefully  translated  into  his  French. 

"  Good  !  I  arrive  at  Marseilles  this  evening 
at  seven  and  a  quarter.  At  midnight  goes  a 
steamer  to  Gibraltar,  the  which  will  arrive  at 
three  and  a  half  on  Thursday  morning." 

The  controleur  complimented  Tom's  French. 

"It  is  nothing,"  he  modestly  declared, 
resuming  his  seat. 

During  the  afternoon  he  inspected  his  suit- 
case. There  were  no  pyjamas,  not  nearly 
enough  collars  ;  but  he  assured  himself  he 
could  purchase  clothes  at  Marseilles. 

He  might  have  felt  depressed  as  he  stepped 
out  of  the  station  among  the  shouting  hotel 
agents  and  vociferous  drivers,  but  he  hadn't 
time  to  notice  his  feelings.  Like  a  wise 
traveller,  he  walked  a  square  from  the 
station  before  he  hailed  a  carriage.  Then 
he  explained  just  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He 
must  buy  some  linge — he  said  lingerie  the 
first  time.  Then  he  must  be  aboard  the 
Spirito  at  eleven- thirty.  During  the  next 
hour  he  bought  at  random,  stowing  things 
down  in  his  suit-case,  making  room  for  shirts 
by  transferring  some  books  to  his  raincoat, 
and  by  throwing  others  away. 

Once  on  the  steamer,  he  realised  that  he 
was  tired  ;  so,  after  securing  the  comforting 
information  that  the  boat  would  arrive  at 
Gibraltar  at  three-thirty  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, he  turned  in.  The  next  day  was  a  day 
of  horrors — a  day  that  seemed  unending  to 
him,  even  though  Jie  had  tried  to  shorten  it  by 
remaining  in  his  berth  nearly  all  morning. 
He  could  not  watch  the  water,  he  could  not 
read,  he  could  not  remain  quiet  ;  but  he 
could  talk,  and  talk  he  did,  French  or 
Spanish — his  French  and  his  Spanish — to 
nearly  everybody  on  the  ship.  At  night 
his  feelings  grew  worse.  The  steamer  seemed 
not  to  be.  moving  at  all.  On  land  he 
had  had  only  to  look  out  the  train  windows 
to  know  that  he  was  travelling.  Here  there 
was    nothing— nothing.       The    water    was 


always  the  same.  Before  were  only  the 
dancing  blue  waves,  behind  was  only  the 
milky-white  wash  of  the  invisible  propeller. 
The  vibrations  of  the  engines  were  regular, 
monotonous,  slow.  Tom's  mind  dwelt  on  a 
huge  black  hulk  lying  somewhere  in  the 
unknown  ahead — lying  there  now,  perhaps  ; 
but  he  could  hear  the  clank  of  the  anchor 
chain,  and  the  three  deep  blasts  of  the  hoarse 
whistle  ;  he  could  see  the  churning  water 
under  the  stern— the  swift  departure  at  six 
on  Thursday  morning.  In  the  darkness  he 
believed  he  must  shout  at  the  regular  thumpi 
thump  of  the  engines,  at  the  doleful  toll 
of  the  bell  every  half-hour.  He  managed, 
how^ever,  to  do  nothing  more  than  swear 
into  the  soft  depths  of  his  pillow. 

At  two-thirty  he  was  on  deck  with  his 
suit-case.  It  was  cold  and  shivery.  To  the 
west  there  was  nothing — no  land,  no  rock, 
no  port.  With  a  leaden  heart  Tom  mounted 
to  the  bridge  to  ask  the  news  he  feared  to 
know. 

"An  hour  and  a  half  late— about." ' 
If  they  were  only  an  hour  and  a  half  late, 
Tom  might  still  reach  Gibraltar  at  five  ;  but 
there  was  the  one  word  "  about."  There  are 
so  few  marks  on  the  sea.  Could  he  land 
and  row  out  to  the  Caledonia  in  an  hour  ? 
He  leaned  down  on  the  rail,  his  head  on  his 
hands.  He  did  not  think.  Nothing  was 
left  for  him  to  do.  He  had  tried— he  had 
failed.  He  wondered  if  he  could  bear  it. 
"  Regardez !  "  someone  said. 
Tom  looked  up.  The  mist  to  the  west 
had  lifted,  and  there,  not  cold  and  fore- 
boding, not  dark  in  silhouette  against  the 
sky,  but  mellowed  in  yellow  and  purple  and 
pink  from  the  coming  sun,  stood  Gibraltar, 
the  Rock.  Tom  had  a  salty  taste  in  his 
mouth,  but  his  eyes  shone  as  he  thanked  the 
first  officer. 

At  five  these  new  friends  sighted  two 
steamers.  Tom  explained  that  the  Caledonia 
had  a  red  funnel.  Both  these  vessels  had  red 
funnels.  Ten  minutes  later  the  officer, 
through  his  glasses,  made  out  the  Scotch 
name.  Then  he  told  Tom  what  to  do. 
Already  the  longshoremen  were  speeding 
their  small  boats  towards  the  Spirito.  Some 
had  fruit,  some  hoped  to  land  passengers. 
The  officer  signalled  a  strong  young  Spaniard 
in  a  light  boat.  In  a  second  he  was  scudding 
along  under  the  starboard  deck,  a  line  caught 
round  the  forward  seat  of  his  small  craft. 
Tom  pointed  to  the  Caledonia,  the  long- 
shoreman nodded,  and  his  passenger,  taking 
careful  aim,  dropped  his  heavy  suit-case  down 
into  the  dory  with  a  crash  that  might  have 
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wrecked  her,  but  which  merely  smashed  the 
bag  in  on  one  side.  For  an  instant  Tom 
looked  down  at  the  slight  rope  ladder  that 
hung  from  the  rail  beside  him.  As  the 
steamer  rolled,  it  flapped  into  the  rowboat, 
then  swung  clear  outside,  three  feet  over  the 
water.  He  buttoned  his  coat,  pulled  his  cap 
down  tight  over  his  head,  and,  having  grasped 
the  mate's  hand  with  a  grateful  "  Gracias, 
senor,^''  he  climbed  over  the  rail,  and  round 
by  round,  not  slowly,  but  carefully,  down  the 
rope  ladder.  With  his  feet  six  inches  above 
the  sides,  Tom  waited.  As  the  ladder  swung 
over  the  seat  below,  he  dropped  to  the  bottom 
-  of  the  boat  like  a  cat  on  all  fours.  In  a 
moment  they  were  ofP.  A  cordial  "  Adios, 
senor  i  "  floated  down  from  the  officer  on  the 
Spirito.  Tom's  eyes,  as  he  sat  in  the  stern, 
wjth  his  case  between  his  knees,  were  fixed 
on  the  black,  mass  before  him.  He  merely 
turned  to  wave  farewell.  He  could  see  that 
the  anchor  chain  was  still  taut.  There  was 
still  time. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  single  blast  from  the 
Caledonia's  whistle  that  made  Tom  almost 
jump  to  his  feet.  A  moment  later  the  anchor 
chain  began  to  move  slowly  upward,  clanking 
through  the  hole  with  a  harsh  noise  that  was 
distinct  in  his  ears  even  at  that  distance. 
He  could  see  that  the  landing  stairs  on  the 
starboard  side  were  still  down.  He  indicated 
in  which  direction  the  Spaniard  should  steer. 
The  man  nodded — he  probably  knew  better 
than  his  passenger  just  what  to  do.  The 
latter  was  watching  the  chain.  Slowly,  slowly, 
up  and  up  it  went,  disappearing  into  the 
great  round  opening  below  the  name  that 
Tom  could  easily  read  now.  A  few  more 
seconds,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  became 
agitated.     The  anchor  was  just  below. 

Tom  sprang  to  his  knees  on  the  seat 
before  him,  and,  taking  a  ten-franc  gold  piece 
from  his  pocket,  held  it  out  to  the  boatman. 

"  Row  !  "  yelled  Tom. 

The  Spaniard  looked  confused. 

"  He  doesn't  understand,"  thought  Tom. 

"  Ramez,''  he  pleaded. 

The  Spaniard  shook  his  head. 

"  That's  French,"  mused  Tom.  "  He  wants 
Spanish." 

''  Rama,'"  he  ventured,  thinking  the  Italian 
might  be  closer  to  what  he  wanted  to  say. 

He  sank  back  to  his  seat,  only  to  notice 
that  the  Caledonia's  anchor  was  clear,  and 
that  the  water  at  the  stern  was  bubbling  as 
the  propellers  began  slowly  to  revolve.  Then 
Tom  lost  his  head.  Springing  to  his  feet, 
he  brandished  both  fists  in  the  oarsman's 
face  md  howled— 


"  Row,  I  say — row — row  like  the  devil !  " 

The  Spaniard  understood.  The  boat  shot 
alongside  the  stairs.  The  boatman  pushed 
the  suit-case  out  on  the  small  landing  and 
caught  the  railing  with  a  boat-Kook.  Tom 
laid  the  gold  coin  on  the  rear  seat  and 
scrambled  out. 

He  had  done  it ! 

A  peculiar  sinking  sensation — he  had  eaten 
no  breakfast — swept  over  him  as  he  stood  on 
that  two-foot-square  platform  with  his  suit- 
case. He  recalled  that  he  was  there  because 
he  wanted  to  see  her,  even  after  she  had  sent 
him  away.  He  might  have  gone  back  had 
the  rowboat  been  near  ;  but  the  Spaniard 
had  hurried  away  to  avoid  the  wash  of  the 
steamer,  now  rapidly  getting  under  way. 
He  knew  he  must  mount  those  stairs.  In 
spite  of  the  crowd  of  curious  steerage 
passengers  looking  down  on  him  from  the 
forward  deck,  in  spite  of  the  wondering 
glances  of  the  officers  and  sailors  at  the 
opening  above,  he  took  enough  time  to 
recover  his  equanimity,  to  push  up  his  neck- 
tie, to  take  off  the  pulled-down  cap  and  set 
it  over  his  right  eye,  and  then  to  walk  slowly 
up  with  his  suit-case,  thankful  inside  that 
this  was  not  a  rope  ladder. 

*'  American  citizen  ?  "  queried  an  officer. 

"  Yes." 

"  Missed  the  steamer  at  Naples  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Tom  coolly,  repocketing  his 
ticket ;  "  I  intended  to  join  you  here." 

He  can  hardly  have  expected  to  find  many 
people  on  deck  at  six-fifteen,  but  he  handed 
his  case  to  a  cabin-boy  and  went  up  at  once. 
The  promenade  had  just  been  swabbed  down. 
It  was  wet  and  slippery.  Tom  made  his  way 
carefully  round  to  the  sunny  side.  Nothing. 
Across  the  deck,  down  in  the  narrowest 
passage,  where  the  boards  were  wettest  and- 
the  wind  sharpest,  as  though  she  wanted  to 
be  miserable,  he  saw  Margery,  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  arms  on  the  rail.  His  much- 
worn  sIf  es  made  no  noise  as  he  approached. 
When  1  e  was  about  three  feet  from  her,  he 
halted.  She  was  sobbing,  crying  as  though 
her  heart  was  broken.  Tom,  like  every  other 
man,  had  no  idea  what  to  do  with  a  woman 
when  she  cries.  As  he  stood  irresolutely 
wondering,  Margery  moved  so  that  one  hand 
lay  out  along  the  rail,  and  in  that  hand  was 
his  telegram.  It  may  have  been  unfair,  but 
he  waited  until  he  had  seen  her  press  it 
against  her  face.     Then  he  stole  away. 

Three  minutes  later  a  sailor  slopped  along 
the  deck  with  a  note  for  Margery. 

"  Come  around  on  the  sunny  side  to  see 
something,"  was  all  it  s^id.     It  might  hp^v^ 
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been  from  one  of  the  women  at  the  same 
table  in  the  dining  saloon.  As  Margery 
turned  the  corner  of  the  smoking-room,  and 
saw  Tom  standing  before  her,  she  uttered  a 
sharp  little  cry.  She  would  have  fallen,  but 
he  caught  her  in  his  arms.  With  a  smothered 
moan  of  content,  such  as  a  tired  child  makes 
in  its  mother's  arms,  she  rested  her  head 
against  him  and  timidly  touched  his  cheek 
with  her  hand. 

"  It's  all  too  good  to  be  true,"  she  mur- 
mured, a  little  later. 


"No,  it's  all  too  true  to  be  good,"  cor- 
rected Tom.  "What  will  people  say  to 
this?"  , 

"  Oh,  hang  the  people ! "  exclaimed  Margery 
indignantly. 

"I  have  disobeyed  you,  and  taken  this 
steamer." 

"But  not  from  Naples  to  Gibraltar.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  taking  the 
steamer  here " 

The  remainder  was  lost — somewhere  down 
Tom's  collar. 


THE    GIRL    HE    LEFT    BEHIND    HIM. 


'T^IME  files  but  slowly,  for  her  heart  is^sad, 
*      And  burdening  sorrow  presses  on  her  brain; 
In  dreams  alone  she  meets  her  £oldier»lad, 
The  waking  hours  are  void  of  all  but  pain. 

Yet  to  the  world  a  smile  her  lips  must  hold, 
With  sparkling  eyes  the  merry  jest  will  flow; 

Though  some,  perchance,  may  think  her  love  Is  cold, 
The  fear  that  ever  haunts  her  none  shall  know. 

The  ring  he  gave  she  wears  with  loving  pride, 
in  token  that  her  faith  holds  true  and  fast, 

And  softly  prays  that  Heaven  above  will  guide 
Her  laddie  safely  to  her  arms  at  last. 

But  if  it  be  decreed  that  his  dear  name 
Is  on  Death's  Roll  of  Honour  to  appear, 

The  girl  he  left  behind  will  guard  his  fame, 
And  voice  his  gallant  deeds  in  accents  clear. 


Should  Freedom's  cause  demand  such  bitter  price, 
Her  heart  shall  pay,  and  then  with  stifled  cry. 

Triumphant,  she  will  face  the  sacrifice, 
Because  the  souls  of  heroes  never  die. 

JESSE   JOANES. 


A  RECRUIT  FOR 
ROBINA 

By  C.  M.  MATHESON 
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T  was  a  June  evening 
under  an  overcast 
sky.  A  taxi  flashed 
down  George 
Street,  Plymouth, 
and  drew  up  close 
by  the  clock  where 
the  green  trams 
from  Devonport 
stop  and  return. 
There  appeared  to 
he  an  altercation  between  the  driver  and 
the  fare.  The  cab  turned  back  the  way  it 
had  come,  and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the 
traffic. 

Harold  Chalmers  noticed  the  cab  pass  as 
he  crossed*  the  thronged  road  to  the  steps  of 
the  Theatre  Royal.  A  number  of  men  in 
khaki  mounted  the  steps  behind  him. 

There  was  a  recruiting-sergeant  at  the 
door,  and  the  ribbons  in  his  cap  fluttered 
as  he  turned  his  head  to  look  at  him. 
Chalmers  had  instantly  averted  his  gaze, 
and  there  was  a  fixed  smile  on  his  face. 

"This  War,"  said  Chalmers,  settling 
himself  in  his  stall,  "  annoys  me.  It  is  a 
brutal  reality  in  which  I  intend  to  take  no 
part.  Someone  at  the  hotel  held  forth  at 
great  length,  the  other  night,  on  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  He  said  that  this  War  would 
end  in  the  downfall  of  Germany  and  the 
uniting  of  the  nations  to  the  furtherance  of 
their  welfare.  Now,  what  really  matters  is 
the  welfare  of  the  individual.  If  each  man 
is  happy  in  his  own  way,  regardless  of  anyone 
and  anything  else,  then  all  the  world  must 
be  happy,  and  there  would  be  no  war.  If 
one  man  sees  fit  to  quarrel  with  some  other 
man,  then  those  two  should  fight  it  out  in 
some  quiet  spot,  and  not,  as  they  have  done, 
precipitate   half   the   world    into  carnage." 


The    gay  music    of    the    orchestra    stilled 
further  thought  on  the  subject. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  theatre,  some 
time  later,  it  was  to  find  the  street  grey  with 
a  fine,  misty  rain.  He  hailed  a  taxi,  and,  as 
he  got  in,  he  glanced  at  the  chauffeur.  It 
was  the  same  man  who  had  twice  passed  him 
some  hours  before.  Just  by  chance  he 
remembered  him.  The  taxi  glided  quickly 
under  the  white  electric  moons,  and  in  their 
light  Chalmers  saw  something  on  the  floor. 
Idly  he  reached  for  it,  and  found  it  was  a 
portrait  in  a  little  leather  case.  He  arrived 
at  the  hotel  where  he  was  staying,  and, 
having  gone  up  to  his  room,  he  lighted  a 
cigarette  and  examined  the  portrait  he  had 
found. 

It  was  a  girl's  head  and  shoulders,  the 
head  a  trifle  thrown  back,  so  that  the  eyes 
looked  down  disconcertingly  into  his  own. 
It  was  a  strong  face  and  handsome — almost 
the  face  of  a  young  boy,  but  with  fuller 
curves  to  the  lips.  Her  thick  hair  had  a' 
light  on  it  and  rippled  across  her  brow. 
Chalmers  stared  for  a  long  time. 

"  A  vigorous  reality,"  he  said  to  himself, 
extracted  the  portrait  to  examine  it  more 
closely,  and  found  on  the  back  of  it,  written 
in  a  youthful,  sprawling  hand,  a  girl's  name 
and  address. 

"A  farm  girl  and  a  careless  swain,"  he 
said  to  himself,  and  again  surveyed  the 
handsome  pictured  face.  Then  a  new 
thought  struck  him,  and,  as  though  acting 
on  impulse,  he  placed  the  portrait  again  in 
its  case  and  found  a  railway  time-table. 
*  *  *  *  * 

A  girl  in  a  short  tweed  skirt,  a  white 
blouse,  and  dark  green  tie,  was  hoeing 
potatoes  in  a  field  on  a  hillside.  She  hoed 
quickly,  using  three  clean  strokes  to  each 
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step,  moving  step  by  step  towards  the  further 
hedge,  her  head  and  shoulders  shielded  from 
the  hot  sun  by  a  broad-brimmed,  un trimmed 
hat. 

The  potato  field  was  bounded  on  either 
hand  by  flowering  hedges,  behind  which 
were  fields  of  green  corn  ;  below  her,  in  the 
level  valley,  tall  grass  rippled  in  the  gentle 
wind,  and  high  on  the  opposite  slope  a  white 
farmhouse  showed  through  the  leafy  trees. 
Behind  the  girl,  as  she  worked,  dry  bare 
earth  stretched  up  to  the  curve  of  deeply 
blue  sky  ;  almost  lost  in  that  fathomless  blue 
a  small  dark  speck  hovered. 

Robina  came  to  the  end  of  the  long 
row  and  paused  a  moment  to  take  off  her  hat 
and  let  the  little  wind  caress  her  hot  brow. 
Her  hair  rippled  heavily  and  hung  in  a  long 
plait.  She  looked  across  the  intervening 
space  to  the  white  house  on  the  other  hill, 
and,  from  that,  slowly  over  the  grass  in  the 
valley,  which  swayed  in  regular  lines  like  the 
ceaseless  swing  of  the  sea  ;  over  the  flowering 
hedgerow,  with  its  thickets  of  roses  and 
glimpses  of  tall  green  corn,  to  the  bare 
pinkish  earth  behind  her,  to  the  wonderful 
fathomless  sky  and  the  bird  which  hung 
there.     She  sighed  with  pleasure. 

"I  love  this  land— this  England,"  she 
said.  "  I'd  fight  for  it,  work  for  it  to  my 
last  breath.  It  is  beautiful,  it  is  wonderful, 
it  is  dear  !  " 

She  put  on  her  hat  and,  stepping  into 
the  next  row,  hoed  with  three  clean  strokes 
about  each  flourishing  plant  to  ,the  further 
hedge.  Between  the  cultivated  land  and 
this  further  hedgerow  was  a  cart-track,  hard 
and  dry,  of  a  pink  hue  like  the  broken  soil. 
As  Robina  glanced  up  when  she  reached  it, 
she  saw  a  man  mounting  the  hill  towards 
her. 

She  watched  him  a  moment  with  narrowed 
eyes,  then  stepped  back  a  pace  and  again  fell 
to  rapid  work. 

The  man  came  up  and  stood  watching  her 
as  she  receded  from  him  across  the  field. 
Then  he  mopped  his  brow,  sought  a  place  in 
the  hedge,  and  sat  down  to  await  her  return." 
Across  the  green  perspective  she  grew 
smaller  and  smaller,  till  presently,  the  colour 
of  her  tweed  skirt  toning  with  her  sur- 
roundings, she  became  an  animated  white 
dot  under  the  moving  yellowish  disc  which 
was  her  hat.  As  she  returned  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  later,  he  watched  her  with 
admiration  in  his  cheerful  but  somewhat 
vapid  face. 

She  reached  the  end  of  the  row  by  the 
road  and  paused,  again  removing  her  hat. 


He  got  up,  lifted  his  Panama,  and  approached 
her. 

"  I  say,"  he  said,  "  are  you  Miss  Robina 
Clayton?"- 

"  I  am,"  said  Robin. 

"I  have  found  something  of  yours,"  he 
said. 

"  Found  something  of  mine  ?  " 

"  Just  so,"  he  laughed.  "  It  was  in  a 
taxi  in  Plymouth,  three  nights  ago." 

"  In  a  taxi  in  Plymouth  ?     What  is  it  ?  " 

He  drew  the  leather  case  containing  the 
portrait  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  out 
to  her. 

"  This,"  he  said. 

*'  Oh,  that  photograph  which  Dick'  lost. 
Yes,  thank  you  very  much." 

She  took  it  from  him  without  glancing  at 
it,  and  slipped  it  into  her  blouse. 

"  If  I  had  been  Dick,"  he  said,  gazing  at 
her,  "  I  would  not  have  lost  it." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  both  hands  on  the 
hoe.  Her  frank  gaze  travelled  over  him, 
and  he  flushed  a  little.  She  saw  a  young 
man  rather  heavily  built,  over-fat,  clad  in  a 
light  grey  suit,  a  striped  shirt,  and  low  shoes. 
Under  the  Panama  his  face  looked  plump 
and  rosy  and  warm,  his  blue-grey  eyes 
admired  her. 

"  I  think  you  would  have  if  you  had  been 
in  Dick's  place,"  she  said.  "You  see,  he 
is  in  khaki." 

He  laughed. 

"  Oh,  is  he  ? "  he  said.  "  What  has  that 
to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  you  wouldn't  know,"  she 
answered,  still  surveying  him.  "  When  one 
is  in  khaki,  one  obeys  orders — one  has  to 
let  things  go.  You  see,  Dick  was  here  on 
leave,  and  he  was  returning  to  France  that 
night.  I  knew  he  lost  this  " — she  touched 
her  blouse — "  he  wrote  and  told  me  so. 
He  had  to  see  someone  in  Plymouth — at  the 
Citadel— and  he  was  delayed  and  lost  a  train. 
In  the  hurry  he  dropped  this." 

"  I  should  have  carried^it  in  my  pocket," 
he  said. 

"  Would  you  ?  "  she  queried  coolly.  "  And 
never  have  looked  at  it  ?  " 

He  laughed  again,  awkwardly,  and  said 
nothing. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  bring  it,"  she 
said.  "  Why  didn't  you  send  it  by  post,  and 
save  the  trouble  ?  "- 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you,"  said  Chalmers. 

She  broke  into  a  smile  which  showed  her 
white  teeth,  and  bowed  to  him  with  a  pretty 
grace. 
"  Thank  you,"  she  said.    "  If  you  will  go 
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to  the  house  over  there,  my  sister  will  look 
after  you." 

"  I  have  been  there,"  he  answered.  "  Your 
sister  told  me  where  I  should  find  you. 
Mayn't  I  stay  and  watch  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  like."  She  put  on  her  hat, 
and  began  at  once  to  hoe  the  next  long  row. 
He  sat  in  the  hedge  and  watched  her. 

"It  must  be  frightfully  hard  work,"  he 
said,  when  she  again  returned  to  him. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered.  "  I  am  used  to 
it  " — and  again  worked  from  him. 

"  Aren't  you  awfully  hot  ?  "  he  asked  her, 
the  next  time  she  came  back. 

"  It  is  a  hot  day,"  she  said.  "  I've  one 
more  row,  and  this  bit  is  finished." 

"  What  do  you  do  then  ? "  he  asked,  as 
she  again  receded. 

"  Go  to  dinner,"  she  replied.  "  You  may 
come,  too,  if  you  like." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  answered.  "  And  after 
that  ? " 

"  More  work,"  she  called. 

She  walked  back  after  that  last  row  was 
done,  carrying  her  hat. 

"  Come  along,"  she  said,  and  he  got  out 
of  the  hedge  and  joined  her. 

She  carried  her  hoe  over  her  shoulder 
jauntily,  and  walked  with  her  head  high. 
She  seemed  to  ignore  him,  and  hummed 
softly  to  herself.  Chalmers,  slouching  at 
her  side,  watched  her,  puzzled.  It  was  his 
first  introduction  to  this  type  of  woman. 
She  was  remarkably  handsome,  with  a  fine 
grace  and  pride  of  bearing.  He  admired 
her  frankly.  Her  ease  and  indifference 
piqued  him. 

"How  long  have  you  been  working  like 
this  ?  "  he  asked  presently. 

She  broke  off  her  humming  to  answer. 

"  Since  the  War  began,"  she  said. 

"  And  you  like  it  ?  " 

"Like  what?" 

"This  hard  work?" 

"  Of  course.  It  is  ripping,"  she  answered. 
She  turned  her  face  from  him  to  the  long 
orderly  rippling  of  the  grass  in  the  wind. 
There  were  huge  clover  blossoms,  white, 
cream,  pink,  crimson,  amongst  the  slender 
stems.  They  climbed  the  further  hill, 
crossed  to  a  fence,  and  Robina  vaulted 
over.  Chalmers  followed  with  less  ease, 
and  she  led  him  through  a  thicket  of 
young  trees  to  a  lawn  at  the  side  of  the 
house. 

"  Grass  wants  cutting,"  she  said  casually, 
as  they  dived  into  a  passage,  cool  and  very 
dark  after  the  sunlight  without. 

She  ushered  him  into  a  room  at  the  side 


— a  little  sitting-room  with  cushioned  basket- 
chairs,  a  table,  a  bookcase,  and  a  piano.  The 
mantelpiece  was  crowded  with  photographs. 
He  went  and  looked  at  them — various  young 
men  in  uniform  ;  Robina  herself,  here  in  a 
riding-habit,  standing  at  the  head  of  a  horse, 
here  in  the  short  skirt  and  blouse  he  had  seen, 
and  here  again  in  a  white  dress,  seated  in  a 
garden  chair  with  a  book.  He  gazed  at  that 
picture.  ^  There  were  other  portraits  of  her 
sister,  who  had  sent  him  from  the  house  in 
search  of  her.  Then  there  was  one  showing 
this  sister  and  a  uniformed  young  man.  It 
was  inscribed  "  Betty  and  Dick." 

"  So  that  is  Dick,"  he  said — "  her  brother- 
in-law." 

Betty's  voice  reached  him  from  the  door, 
and  he  turned. 

"  Will  you  come  this  way,  Mr.— Mr. " 

she  began. 

"  Chalmers,"  he  said.     "  Thank  you." 

There  was  dinner  in  a  shady  room  with 
the  two  girls  and  their  father,  the  latter  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  and  they  talked  of  farming 
and  the  War.  Chalmers,  who  knew  nothing 
of  one  subject  and  little  of  the  other,  made 
some  pointless  remarks.  He  felt  that  they 
summed  him  up  as  a  fool.  He  wondered 
how  he  should  explain  his  civilian  clothes  if 
the  need  for  such  explanation  should  arise. 

"  You'll  perhaps  care  to  stay  for  an  hour 
or  two,"  the  farmer  said  genially,  after  the 
meal.  "It'll  be  cooler  this  evening,  and 
Robin  shall  drive  you  to  the  station  w^hen  her 
work  is  done." 

Chalmers  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the 
frank  hospitality. 

"  Show  me  some  more — work,"  he  said  to 
Robina,  who  promptly  bade  him  "  Come 
along." 

He  followed  her  to  the  stables,  and  watched 
with  awe  and  wonder  while  she  put  the 
harness  on  the  backs  of  two  great  horses  and 
led  them  out,  jinghng. 

"  I  am  going  to  ride,"  she  said.  "  The 
plough  is  in  the  field.  Would  you  like  to 
mount  the  other  horse  ?  " 

He  thought  of  his  immaculate  pale  grey 
clothes. 

"  Thanks,  I'll  walk,"  he  said,  and  lighted  a 
cigarette. 

The  two  great  horses  jingled  their  slow 
way  towards  the  potato  field,  and  the  man, 
walking,  puffed  his  cigarette  and  kept  one 
eye  on  the  girl.  She  said  nothing  to  him ; 
she  kept  her  face  turned  to  where  the  hill 
ended  abruptly  against  the  hot  blue  sky. 
When  they  reached  the  potatoes,  she  jumped 
lightly  down,  and,  having  made  everything 
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ready,   proceeded    to    drive   a   deep  furrow 
between  the  rows  she  had  hoed. 

He  sat  in  the  hedge  and  watched  the  sHm 
figure  behind  the  plough  and  the  team.  He 
watched  the  return  journey,  when  she  was 
hidden  from  his  view.  He  saw  the  dust  fly 
in  little  clouds  from  the  horses'  great  feet  as 
she  turned  and  started  a  fresh  row,  he  heard 
her  call  her  commands.  Up  and  down  the 
field  under  the  hot  sky  she  came  and  went, 
while  the  man  sat  there  in  the  hedge  under 
the  wreaths  of  wild-roses  and  looked  on. 
All  the  cheerfulness  died  out  of  his  face,  and 
his  slack  mouth  grew  firm.  Cigarette  after 
cigarette  he  smoked  till  the  case  was  empty. 
The  girl,  as  she  turned  before  him,  seemed 
never  to  glance  his  way. 
.  She  finished  the  last  row,  and,  leaving  the 
plough  under  the  hedge  where  she  had  found 
it,  unhitched  the  horses  and  swung  herself 
on  to  a  broad  back. 

"  Coming  ?  "  she  queried,  looking  down  at 
him.  He  got  up  and  followed  her  down  the 
dusty  road,  past  the  billowing  grass,  where 
bees  were  busy  over  the  clover  blossoms, 
and  so  to  the  stables.  He  leaned  against  the 
door  and  watched  her. 

"  Finished  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Milking-time,"  she  said  tersely. 

She  glanced  at  him  as  she  came  out  from 
the  cool  shadow  to  the  dazzling  sunlight 
again.  He  noticed  her  heavy  hair  clung  to 
her  damp  brow,  that  the  faintest  of  blue 
marks,  telling  of  weariness,  were  under  her 
eyes,  he  noticed  the  flush  of  warmth  on 
her  cheek.  The  face,  though  resolute  and 
boyishly  handsome,  had  all  the  attributes  of  a 
W'Oman.  He  was  a  judge  of  women.  Again 
he  followed  her. 

"  Can  you  milk  ?  "  she  asked,  as,  having 
donned  a  white  overall  and  a  bonnet,  she  led 
the  way  to  the  milking-shed.  The  yard  was 
full  of  cows — Shorthorns — red  and  white. 

"  No,"  he  answered.  The  sunlight,  re- 
flected from  the  pail  she  carried,  almost 
blinded  him. 

"  What  can  you  do  ?  "  she  asked  over  her 
shoulder. 

"  Nothing." 

She  asked  no  more,  but  proceeded  to  drive 
in  the  cows,  and  presently  began  to  milk.  An 
old  man  and  a  boy  helped  her.  He  leaned 
against  the  door  and  watched,  his  hands  in 
his  pockets. 

"  Now  what  ? "  he  asked  when,  some  two 
hours  later,  he  followed  her  back  to  the 
house. 

"That's  all,"  she  said— "all  for  to-day. 
Come  in  and  have  some  tea." 


She  ushered  him  into  the  dining-room  and 
left  him.  He  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair  by 
the  open  window  and  looked  out  at  the  sunny 
garden,  at  the  beds  where  weeds  and  flowers 
ran  riot,  at  the  grass  which  needed  cutting. 
There  was  evidently  little  time  to  spare  for 
anything  not  strictly  necessary  to  the  farm. 
He  glanced  at  the  clock.  It  was  five  minutes 
to  six.  The  table  had  been  laid  for  a  meal. 
Then  the  door  opened  and  Betty  came  in. 

"  Father  and  Robin  will  be  here  in  a 
minute,  Mr.  Chalmers,"  she  said,  and  almost 
at  once  Robina  entered. 

She  was  wearing  a  white  dress,  and  her 
skirt  reached  to  her  ankles.  Her  hair 
had  been  brushed  till  it  shone.  She  had 
changed  her  boots  for  little  black  shoes 
adorned  with  silver  buckles.  She  looked  a 
woman. 

"We  must  be  quick  if  I  am  to  drive  you 
to  the  station,"  she  said  ;  "  the  last  train 
goes  at  seven  thirty-five." 

The  weariness  he  had  noted  was  quite 
gone  ;  she  had  changed,  and  was  refreshed. 
She  talked  rapidly,  eagerly.  He  found  she  ' 
possessed  a  quick,  clear  mind,  a  pretty  wit,  a 
sense  of  humour.  He  was  fascinated,  enter- 
tained. Then  he  saw  her  hands,  shapely,, 
indeed,  but  very  brown  ;  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  raw  blister  on  her  palm.  The  girl  was 
a  very  woman,  but  with  a  fine  spirit  which 
surprised  him,  for  he  w^as  accustomed  to 
women — of  a  type. 

"  I  wonder — could  you  put  me  up  for  the 
night  ?  "  he  asked  tentatively  of  the  farmer, 
when  the  meal  was  over. 

The  three  looked  at  him — two  of  them  in 
surprise,  the  other  with  her  head  tilted  back, 
so  that  her  eyes  met  his  with  the  direct  gaze 
of  the  photograph,  disconcerting  him. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  we  can,"  said  the  farmer, 
after  the  self-invited  guest  had  explained 
himself  a  little.  "  Eh,  Betty  ?  "  and  added, 
as  his  daughter  nodded  in  reply  :  "  You  are 
quite  welcome,  sir." 

Chalmers  presently  followed  Robina  out 
to  the  lawn.  The  heat  of  the  day  was  done. 
She  went  and  lay  on  a  slope  under  a  great 
tree,  her  arms  behind  her  head,  her  face  very 
thoughtful.  Chalmers  sat  near  her,  his  feet 
drawn  up,  his  hands  clasped  about  his  knees. 
He  watched  the  swallows  as  they  flew  in  a 
maze  of  curves  across  and  across  the  open 
space  between  the  house  and  the  trees,  and, 
after  a  long  silence,  he  told  her  of  his  own 
creed  of  selfishness,  his  talk  of  realities.  She 
stared  into  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  said 
nothing. 

"  Well "  he  said,  when  he  had  finished 


"  He  leaned  against  the  door  and  watched.'* 
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the  story.  He  jerked  his  head  round  and 
looked  at  her  very  deliberately,  and  his  next 
words  did  not  come  easily ;  they  had  to  be 
sought  for,  dragged  into  the  light. 

"  Well,  all  that  is  typical  of  my  life — my 
life  as  it  has  been.*  I  have  been  pursuing 
the  unreal,,  the  needless — you  understand. 
In  a  way,  I  have  been  a  fool— I  have  lived 
in  a  vapid  dream.  I  have  hated  brutal 
essentials — crude  essentials — facts  that  can- 
not be  glossed  over  or  ignored.  I  haven't 
ignored  them  ;  I  had  to  do  something,  so  I 
laughed.  I  laughed  at  the  War — I  did  not 
mock,  you  understand — I  regarded  the  matter 
cheerfully.  I  didn't  see  why  it  should  worry 
me — what  had  I  to  do  with  it?"  He  paused. 
"  It  was  not  as  if  I  didn't  know,"  he  went 
on.  "  I've  seen  enough  of  it — all  that  one 
meets  in  the  streets-— the  endless  procession 
of  khaki  uniforms,  the  convoys  of  wagons 
with  the  Red  Cross,  the  hospitals.  I 
couldn't  help  these  things,  prevent  them  ; 
they  were  nothing  to  do  with  me.     Then 

that  night  I  found  your  photo "      He 

finished  simply.     Robina  said  nothing. 

"  Then  I  came  here.  I've  seen  you — I've 
seen  you  work.  That  grass  in  the  valley 
where  the  clover  grew — I  never  knew  it 
rippled  like  that  in  a  little  wind."  He  was 
growing  yet  more  introspective.  From  under 
the  rubbish  he  had  heaped  on  it  his  mind 
was  stirring,  awakening,  finding  life  and 
thought.  "And  that  bare  earth  on  the 
hill-top  against  that  hot  sky,  and  you — 
with  the  hoe — line  after  line— approaching, 
receding ;  you  behind  the  horses ;  you 
milking  cows.  All  that  is  reality."  He 
spread  out  his  hands  and  looked  at  them. 
"  I've  never  done  a  day's  work  in  my  life," 
he  said. 

Still  Robina  was  silent. 

"  Well,"  he  went  on  after  a  time,  "  I  can't 
go  back  to  life  as  it  was — I  shall  see  reality 
in  everything — the  thought  of  it  makes  me 


sick.  I  am  degenerate.  It  is  no  use  my 
trying  for  the  Army — I've  slacked  too  long. 
But  I'm  not  too  far  down  yet.  I  can't  clear 
out  and  think  of  you — of  any  woman — pacing 
the  fields  day  after  day,  blistering  your  hands, 
doing  a  nJan's  work,  so  that  I  shan't  starve. 
That's  what  it  amounts '  to.  I've  never 
needed  help  from  any  man  in  my  life,  but 
it  seems  to  me,  as  long  as  I  go  on  in  my  easy 
way,  that  not  only  men,  but  even  women — 
girls  like  you — are  keeping  me  alive — making 
my  ease  possible.  What  shall  I  do  about  it, 
Robina  ?  " 

Robina  turned  her  head  and  looked  at 
him  steadily,  ignoring  his  abrupt  use  of  her 
Christian  name.  He  met  her  gaze,  flushing 
a  little.  He  noted  her  eyes  were  grey  with- 
out any  trace  of  green  or  blue — the  purest 
grey  he  had  seen,  and  he  was  an  authority 
on  such  matters.  The  long  lashes  made  him 
think'  they  were  black,  Hke  Betty's,  but  that 
clear,  pellucid  grey  surprised  him. 

"  You're  a  better  man  than  I  thought," 
she  said.  Her  gaze  fell  away.  She  watched 
a  swallow  curve  up  to  the  eaves  and  away 
again. 

"We  shall  be  cutting  hay  in  the  valley 
to-morrow,"  she  said  carelessly. 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  You'd  be  sick  of  it  in  a  week,"  she  added. 

"  I  dare  say.     Are  you  never  sick  of  it  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  I  wonder  why  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  possibly  explain  why,"  said 
Robina.  "I  just  love  the  land,  the  long, 
hard  days,  the  rest  in  the  evenings  like  this. 
You  can't  rest  unless  you  are  tired." 

"  Suppose,"  he  said,  after  a  long  silence, 
"  your  father  gave  me  a  trial  ?  " 

"  He  will  be  very  willing." 

"  And  you  ? " 

"  I'll  help  you  to  hold  to  it,"  she  said. 

He  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  am  your  man,  Robina." 


THE    CHANGE. 


UlS  life  was  petty,  and  his  thoughts  redeemed 
*  *        By  little  that  was  lovely  or  inspired: 
But  suddenly  the  man  a  hero  seemed, 
His  soul  with  spiritual  passion  fired. 

If  of  such  common  mould  there  could  be  made 
Beauty  and  strength,  of  dross  such  sudden  light, 

How  shall  the  soul  with  rapture  be  arrayed. 
With  strength  and  beauty,  beyond  mortal  sight  I  * 
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ILFRED  BARNES, 

eke  of  London 
University,  M.D., 
looked  despairingly 
out  to  sea.  He 
was  seated  on  the 
edge  of  a  rotten 
verandah  of  a 
tumble  -down 
bungalow  on  the 
margin  of  the  Coral 
Sea  down  there,  in  the  South  Pacific,  on  the 
outer  fringe  of  civilisation.  In  front  of  him 
was  a  stretch  of  white  sand,  with  the  whiter 
surf  beyond,  creamy  and  mantling  in  the 
sunshine,  and  behind  him  the  swaying  plumes 
of  the  palms,  or,  at  least,  they  would  have 
been  the  swaying  plumes  of  the  palms  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  little  islet  of  Omolo 
lay  in  the  centre  of  the  anti-cyclone,  and 
not  a  breath  of  air  came  to  Barnes's  almost 
atrophied  lungs.  He  could  feel  the  per- 
spiration trickling  down  his  forehead  as 
he  sat  there  cursing  his  fate  and  the  imps  of 
chance  that  had  brought  him  all  the  way 
from  London  and  Janet  Blyth. 

^  It  was  not  his  fault  entirely.  He  had  put 
his  little  capital  into  a  practice  largely  built 
on  bogus  ledgers  and  apocryphal  patients, 
so  that,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  instead  of 
a  comfortable  living,  with  Janet  by  his 
side,  he  had  found  himself  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy. 

^  When  everything  was  disposed  of,  he  found 
himself  facing  the  world  with  a  five-pound 
note,  and  looking  a  black  future  squarely  into 
its  forbidding  eyes.  Then,  in  a  fit  of  despair, 
he  had  sold  himself  to  Mark  Gride,  the 
eminent  pathologist,  for  three  thousand 
pounds.  With  the  money  went  Barnes  into 
practically  three  years'  penal  servitude,  though 
he  had  not  grasped  it  at  the  time.  He 
had  talked  the  matter  over  with  Janet,  and 
it  had  seemed  to  her  that  the  opening  was 
a  good  one.  It  meant,  of  course,  three  years' 
separation,  with  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  sea 


between  them ;  but  then  Wilfred  would  be 
able  to  save  every  pejmy  of  the  money,  and, 
when  he  came  back,  be  in  a  position  to  buy 
another  practice  more  promising  than  the 
first  one.  And  so  Barnes  had  set  his  teeth 
grimly  and  come  all  that  way  to  a  little 
island  on  the  edge  of  the  Solomon  Group, 
with  the  firm  determination  to  make  the 
best  of  things  ;  and  here  he  was,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  cursing  his  bonds  and 
wishing,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that 
Fate  had  never  brought  him  in  contact  with 
the  cold-blooded  brute  and  unfeeling  savage 
who  was  known  to  men  as  Mark  Gride.  Far 
better  had  he  stayed  in  England  and  accepted 
a  job  as  locum  to  some  sixpenny  doctor  in 
the  East  End  of  London.  And  he  had  known 
something  of  Gride's  reputation,  too.  The 
man  in  question  had  had  a  brilliant  career 
at  Cambridge  and  University  College,  where 
he  had  towered  over  his  fellows  like  the 
intellectual  giant  that  he  undoubtedly  was. 
But  then  he  was  ill-disciplined,  intolerant, 
and  brutal  in  his  manner,  and  so  callous  in 
"his  methods  as  to  bring  him,  in  the  course 
of  time,  before  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  There  had  been  a  pretty  big 
scandal  over  some  vivisection  atrocities,  and 
it  was  only  Gride's  amazing  record  that 
had  saved  him  from  professional  disgrace. 
Fortunately  for  him,  he  was  the  possessor  of 
ample  private  means,  a  mad  enthusiast  as 
far  as  his  profession  was  concerned,  a  daring 
experimentalist  and  pioneer,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  he  shook  the  dust  of  London 
from  his  feet  and  migrated  to  a  region  where 
he  would  be  able  to  pursue  his  investigations 
in  an  atmosphere  of  greater  freedom  and  less 
responsibility.  And  when  he  had  offered  the 
post  of  assistant  to  Barnes,  the  latter  had 
jumped  at  the  offer  immediately. 

The  conditions  were  pretty  stringent,  too, 
though  the  pay  was  good  enough.  Barnes 
was  to  have  three  thousand  pounds  for  three 
years'  services,  the  money  to  be  paid  in  one 
sum  at  the  termination  of  the  contract.     ]f 
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'  Look  at  Crim  !     Take  care  of  yourself  !  " 


in  the  meantime  Barnes  decided  to  cancel 
the  agreement,  then  he  was  to  get  nothing 
except  his  passage  home.  And  if  in  the 
meantime  anything  happened  to  Gride,  then 
the  whole  of  the  money  was  to  be  payable  at 
once  through  the  latter's  solicitors  in  London, 
who  had  the  necessary  authority  to  deal  with 
the  case. 

And  then  there  followed  for  Barnes  a  year 
of  hideous  nightmare  that  racked  his  soul 
and  filled  him  with  the  lust  for  slaughter  a 
dozen  times  a  day.  For  out  there,  in  Omolo, 
Gride  could  do  as  he  liked.     He  had  bis 


menagerie  of  beasts  and  reptiles,  monkeys 
and  the  like,  upon  which  he  experimented 
with  a  cold-blooded  malignity  that  amounted 
almost  to  mania.  Indeed,  in  a  fashion,  the 
man  was  mad.  He  had  no  fear  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  before  his  eyes  out 
there,  and  he  seemed  to  revel  in  a  refined 
cruelty  which  might  possibly  have  been 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  between  his 
spells  of  scientific  research  he  had  heavy  bouts 
of  drinking  that  brought  him  frequently 
to  the  verge  of  delirium  tremms. 
The  year  was  passing  in  a  review  before 


'He 


.  advanced  towards  Gride  with  hands  clenched  and  eyes  aflame.' 


Barnes's  eyes  as  he  sat  there,  wondering  if  it 
was  possible  for  flesh  and  blood  to  stand  it 
any  longer.  A  score  of  times  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  quit  the  whole  thing  and 
return  iiome  without  being  a  penny  the  better 
for  all  he  had  done.  And  then  the  vision  of 
Janet  would  rise  before  his  eyes,  and  he 
would  grip  his  teeth  and  string  himself  to 
go  on  to  the  bitter  end.  Even  then  he 
probably  might  not  have  done  so,  had  it  not 
been  for  Denton. 

This  Denton  was  a  cheery  American 
naturalist  attached  to  Columbia  University, 
who  was  out  there,  in  Omolo,  studying  the 
local  butterflies.  Perhaps  he  hated  Gride 
as  much  as  did  Barnes,  but  his  philosophy 


was  a  little  wider  than  that  of  the  English- 
man ;  and,  besides,  the  American  was  not 
called  upon  to  take  any  part  in  those  mumbo- 
jumbo  rights  and  sacrifices  of  blood  that 
Gride's  seared  and  blackened  soul  revelled 
in.  Still,  he  was  a  tonic  to  Barnes,  and  a 
sympathetic  companion  who  kept  him  going 
from  day  to  day. 

He  came  on  to  the  balcony  now  with  a 
glorious  parple-and-gold  butterfly  on  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  It  was  a  new  and  rare 
specimen,  and  his  shrewd  grey  eyes  twinkled 
as  he  contemplated  it.  ^^ 

"  Well,  how  are  we  getting  on  ?  he 
asked  cheerfully.  "  How'b  old  Moloch  this 
morning  ? " 
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"Infernally  bad,"  Barnes  said  moodily. 
"  He  hasn't  been  sober  for  the  last  three 
days,  though  signs  are  not  wanting  that  he  is  • 
coming  round.  I've  had  a  ghastly  week,  old 
chap — perfectly  ghastly — an  orgy  of  blood 
and  cruelty  that  has  made  my  very  soul  ^ 
retch.  And  not  a  pennyworth  of  ansesthetic 
on  the  island,  except  the  morphia  that  Gride 
uses  to  soothe  his  nerves  after  one  of  his 
outbreaks.  I  wouldn't  mind  if  there  were, 
but  when  I  see  those  poor  brutes — I  tell  you, 
Denton,  I'm  an  infernal  scoundrel  to  go  on 
with  it !  And  yet  what  can  I  do  ?  I  have 
sold  myself  for  a  price,  and.  Heaven  knows,  I 
am  earning  every  penny  of  the  money  I  " 

As  Barnes  spoke,  Denton  jerked  his  thumb 
significantly  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  moment 
later  Gride  appeared.  He  was  shivering 
from  head  to  foot  in  spite  of  the  heat,  his 
strong,  intellectual  face  was  green  and 
ghastly,  his  chin  was  dingy  with  a  five  days' 
beard.  And  yet,  though  he  was  racked  and 
broken  by  the  brandy  he  had  been  drinking, 
the  man's  mind  was  clear  and  vigorous 
enough,  and  his  great,  strong  will  was 
dominating  his  tortured  body. 

"  You  were  talking  about  me,"  he  said  ^ 
suspiciously.  "  Oh,  I  can  guess  what  Barnes 
has  been  saying.  Let  him  grumble  as  much 
as  he  likes,  I've  got  him  all  right.  He  is  a 
sort  of  Jacob  serving  for  Rachel.  Ha  !  Ha  1 
Go  in  the  house  and  mix  me  a  SO  injection 
of  morphia.  We  are  going  to  be  busy 
to-night,  Barnes.  You  had  better  clear  out, 
Denton,  and  don't  come  here  again  till  I 
send  for  you." 

"It's  a  cordial  invitation,"  Denton  drawled, 
"  and  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  availing 
myself  of  it." 

The  American  sauntered  off  with  the 
butterfly  in  his  hand,  and  the  ghastly  wreck 
with  a  five  days'  beard  turned  angrily  upon 
his  unhappy  assistant. 

"You  just  drop  that,"  he  said.  "I'm 
sick  of  your  whining.    You  are  my  servant." 

"  Your  slave,"  Barnes  said  bitterly. 

"  Well,  perhaps  that's  a  better  word.  My 
slave  for  the  next  two  years  to  come,  and 
don't  you  forget  it..  Not  that  I  am  com-  . 
plaining  about  the  way  you  do  your  work. 
Why,  good  Heavens,  man,  there  are  scores 
of  young  doctors  who  would  give  their  heads 
for  a  chance  like  yours  !  Look  what  I've 
taught  you  !  Look  what  you  will  be  able 
to  teach  the  snivelling  sentimentalists  in 
England  when  you  get  back  !  And  yet  you 
whine  and  whimper  because  I  put  a  knife 
into  a  strapped  monkey,  without  an  anaesthetic, 
9,§  if  b^  wer^  a  human  being.   Look  ^t  Criiii^ 


yonder !  Is  he  any  the  worse  for  what  he 
has  gone  through  ?  " 

As  Gride  spoke,  he  pointed  a  trembling 
forefinger  to  a  chimpanzee  perched  on  the 
edge  of  the  balcony.  The  monkey  seemed 
to  know  by  some  instinct  that  he  was  under 
discussion,  for  he  chattered  and  gibbered 
»  and  scolded  in  Gride's  direction.  As  a  rule. 
Grim  was  mild-mannered  enough,  and  for 
Barnes  the  intelligent  beast  had  quite  an 
affection.  But  Gride  he  hated  at  the  bottom 
of  his  simian  soul.  He  had  known  what  it 
was  to  come ,  under  the  Professor's  knife, 
and  even  at  that  moment,  as  he  turned, 
Barnes  could  see  the  recent  stitches  iii  a 
comparatively  new  wound  between  the  ape's 
shoulders. 

"  I  wouldn't  drive  Crim  too  far,  if  I  were 
you,"  he  said.  "  Some  of  these  days  he'll  do 
you  a  mischief.  And  he's  powerful  enough 
to  do  so,  despite  his  gentleness." 

Gride  laughed  harshly. 

"  I've  flayed  him  a  score  of  times,"  he 
said.  "He'll  never  do  any  mischief — he 
hasn't  got  pluck  enough.  And  I  am  not  going 
seriously  to  hurt  the  best  subject  I've  got. 
Now  go  and  get  me  that  morphia,  and  I'll 
show  you  something  presently  that  no 
pathologist  has  ever  dreamt  of  before.  I'm 
going  to  show  you  a  new  serum  ;  I  am  going 
to  show  you  an  absolute  certain  cure  for 
cancer."  You  know"  what  I've  been  doing 
with  that  little  banana  monkey  Mini. 
She's  full  of  it.  I'm  going  to  cut  her  throat 
— it's  the  only  way  of  doing  it— and  then 
you  will  be  part-discoverer  of  the  greatest 
healing  power  in  the  world.  And  yet  people 
whine  and  snivel  over  vivisection,  and 
pretend  that  the  whole  of  humanity  had 
better  suffer  than  some  furry  little  beast 
should  be  tortured.  Then  I'll  have  a  shave 
and  a  bath,  and  we'll  open  a  case  of 
champagne  for  dinner.  Now,  get  a  move 
on." 

Barnes  came  out  presently  with  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  and  injected  the  morphia  into 
the  arm  of  his  chief.  In  less  than  a  minute 
Gride  was  a  new  man.  The  green  tinge  left 
his  cheek,  the  haggard  look  faded  from  his 
eyes,  he  paced  up  and  down  the  verandah 
with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom  the  secrets 
of  continents  are  revealed.  Then  he  went 
into  his  own  operating-room,  and  came  back 
presently  with  a  tiny  monkey  in  a  cage.  He 
had  under  his  arm  a  small  leather  dressing- 
case  containing  a  set  of  razors  and  the 
necessary  implements  of  shaving.  Then, 
without  a  word,  he  took  the  tiny  simian  from 
its  cage  and  l^id  it  face  upwards  on  bis 
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knees. '  With  a  hand  as  steady  as  a  rock,  he 
drew  the  edge  of  the  shining  blade  across 
the  monkey's  throat.  There  was  just  a  Httle 
gasping  cry,  with  a  creepy  suggestion  of 
humanity  in  it,  and  the  tiny  creature  lay 
dead. 

"  Behold,  you  see  there  is  practically  no 
flow  of  blood,"  Gride  said,  in  the  tones  of  a 
man  who  is  demonstrating  some  everyday 
problem.  "  Not  more  than  a  tablespoonful 
altogether.  But  the  precious  serum  is  there 
on  the  fur,  and  we  can  easily  cultivate  from 
that.     Simple,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Horrible,  ghastly  !  "  Barnes  shuddered. 
"  But  look  at  Crim  !    Take  care  of  yourself  !  " 

All  this  time  the  chimpanzee  had  been 
watching  the  proceedings  with  an  intelligence 
almost  weirdly  human.  He  hopped  down 
from  his  perch  and  advanced  towards  Gride 
with  hands  clenched  and  eyes  aflame  with 
anger.  Then  his  mood  seemed  to  change, 
for  be  stooped  and  picked  up  the  razor  and 
ran  his  paw  along  the  edge  much  as  a  man 
might  have  done  who  is  in  the  act  of  shaving. 
He  dropped  the  weapon  again,  and,  with 
a  quick,  strangled  cry,  disappeared  in  the 
hanging  foliage  of  a  palm.  Something 
seemed  to  grip  Barnes  by  the  throat. 

He  stood  there,  holding  himself  in  hard 
and  sweating  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
nausea  and  horror  of  it.  Not  that  it  was 
anything  fresh,  but  there  were  moments  of 
high  nervous  tension,  one  little  episode  piled 
upon  another,  till  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  saw  Gride 
stoop,  and  with  a  surgical  knife  cut  the  little 
blood-stained  patch  of  hair  from  the  dead 
monkey's  throat,  and  place  it  carefully  in  a 
tin  specimen  case,  which  he  dropped  into 
the  pocket  of  his  filthy  dirty  linen  jacket, 
together  with  the  razor  with  which  the  thing 
had  been  done. 

To  Gride  it  was  nothing,  merely  a  trivial 
incident  in  the  day's  work.  He  lay  back  in 
the  big  basket-chair  and  half  closed  his  eyes, 
for  the  morphia  had  him  in  its  grip  now, 
and  the  man  was  worn  fine  by  the  need  of 
sleep.  He  could  see  nothing  of  the  contempt 
and  anger  in  Barnes's  eyes.  And  yet,  had 
Gride  been  possessed  of  one  touch  of 
humanity,  one  shred  of  human  feeling,  then 
a  greater  man  he  might  have  been.  As  it 
was,  he  was  a  kind  of  scientific  Bismarck, 
with  all  that  individual's  brutal  contempt 
for  anything  or  anybody  that  came  between 
mm  and  the  goal  of  his  desire.  He  had  all 
the  massive  intellectuality,  too,,  with  the 
spiteful  cruelty  of  a  Marat,  a  highly  organised 
machine  with  as  much  sensibility  and  feeling. 


He  closed  his  eyes,  and  muttered  something 
to  the  effect  that  he  needed  sleep,  and  that 
on  no  account  was  he  to  be  disturbed. 

"  All  right,"  Barnes  said.  "  And  if  you 
die  in  your  sleep,  I  shall  thank  God  for  it." 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  a  good  get  out  for  you," 
Gride  chuckled.  "  In  the  meantime,  go  on 
with  your  dinner,  and  don't  worry  about 
me.     And  tell  Cosmos  I  want  him." 

The  middle-aged  Kanaka  boy  who  cooked 
and  cleaned  and  did  for  the  two  Englishmen 
emerged  from  his  black  hole  at  the  back  of 
the  bungalow  and  stood  to  attention. 

"  I  am  going  to  sleep  for  an  hour,  Cosmos," 
Gride  said.  "  Don't  disturb  me  anyhow. 
Bring  out  my  shaving  glass  and  the  soap 
and  some  warm  water,  and  put  it  on  the 
table  there,  so  that  I  can  shave  when  I 
wake." 

The  Kanaka  complied  obediently.  He 
placed  the  tackle  by  the  side  of  his  master. 
He  stropped  the  razor  and  laid  it  on  the 
table  convenient  to  Gride's  hand.  The 
latter  might  wake  up  in  an  hour,  or  he 
might  sleep  there  all  night,  as  he  frequently 
did  after  one  of  his  drinking  bouts.  For 
the  moment  he  was  worn  out,  body  and 
soul.  When  the  fiery  spirit  reached  him, 
he  would  drink  for  two  or  three  days  at  a 
time,  eating  nothing  and  working  night  and 
day,  forced  on  by  driving  pressure  that  he 
could  not  resist.  In  these  abnormal  con- 
ditions his  brain  was  at  its  best  and  brightest. 
Then  Nature  would  call  a  halt,  and  after  a 
dose  of  the  blessed  nepenthe  he  would 
frequently  sleep  the  clock  round. 

And  these  were  times  that  Barnes  looked 
forward  to,  hours  that  he  had  entirely  to 
himself  to  think  and  dream  and  plan  for 
the  future.  He  was  turning  matters  over  in 
his  mind  now  as  he  pushed  his  chair  back 
from  the  dining-room  table  and  lit  his  pipe. 
How  much  longer  could  he  go  on  like  this  ? 
he  wondered.  Would  it  be  possible  to  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  his  servitude  ?  Or  should 
he  throw  up  the  whole  thing  and  go  back  to 
Janet,  and  tell  her  that  he  had  failed  ?  An 
hour  or  so  passed  ;  the  great  full  tropical 
moon  crept  np  over  the  edge  of  the  lagoon 
and  flooded  the  sweating  palm  beach  with  a 
light  as  bright  as  day.  There  was  silence 
everywhere,  and  not  a  sound  to  break  it 
save  the  murmur  of  the  tide  on  the  sand 
and  the  hum  of  insects  in  the  air.  Then 
presently  Cosmos,  in  the  black  hole  that  he 
called  his  kitchen,  began  to  sing  some  weird 
Kanaka  song,  and  Barnes  was  glad,  for  there 
was  something  near  and  companionable  even 
in  the  nigger's  voice.    Then  his  own  storm 
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of  black  thoughts  began  to  drift  away,  and 
he  stepped  out  through  the  open  window 
into  the  flooded  glory  of  the  perfect  night. 
How  far  away  from  strife  and  trouble  it  all 
seemed,  how  peaceful  and  attractive  ! 

Gride  stilJ  lay  there,  with  his  long  legs 
outstretched  and  his  big,  massive  head 
thrown  back  against  the  cushions  of  his 
chair.  He  was  in  for  a  night's  sleep, 
evidently.  Probably  he  would  not  wake 
again  till  far  into  the  next  day.  He  was 
as  still  and  rigid  as  the  fringe  of  palms 
behind  the  golden  beach — almost  ominously 
still,  Barnes  thought.  Some  night  he  would 
die  like  this,  for  the  man  had  an  aneurism 
of  the  heart,  and  he  had  always  declared 
that,  if  the  trouble  gripped  him  at  the  same 
time  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his 
drinking  bouts,  he  would  go  out  like  the 
snufp  of  a  candle.  Almost  in  a  spirit  of 
hopefulness — an  emotion  of  which  he  was 
slightly  ashamed— Barnes  approached  the 
man  who  held  him  in  bondage.  Then  he 
staggered  back  with  a  choking  cry  in  his 
throat. 

It  was  practically  daylight,  and  every  little 
detail  stood  out  clear-cut  as  a  cameo.  Gride 
lay  there.  Barnes  could  see  his  head  thrown 
back,  and  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear. 
The  keen  blade  had  swept  through  the 
carotid  artery  and  had  penetrated  almost  to 
the  spinal  column.  The  dingy  linen  jacket 
and  the  discoloured  shirt  were  stained  with 
blood,  already  beginning  to  congeal,  and 
from  this  Barnes  judged  that  his  brutal 
taskmaster  had  been  dead  an  hour  or  two. 
A  few  yards  away,  on  the  edge  of  the 
verandah,  lay  a  bloodstained  razor,  as  if  it 
had  been  hurriedly  thrown  down  there  by 
the  assassin  in  his  flight.  But  for  this 
evidence,  Barnes  might  have  concluded  that 
Gride  had  taken  his  own  life ;  but  no  man 
could  have  inflicted  such  a  mortal  injury 
upon  himself  and  at  the  same  time  flung 
the  lethal  weapon  so  far  away.  No,  beyond- 
a  doubt.  Gride  had  been  murdered,  and 
Barnes's  first  fierce  emotion  was  one  of 
gladness. 

Then  he  took  a  pull  at  himself,  and  his 
reasoning  faculties  began  to  assert  them- 
selves. Who  could  have  done  this  thing  ? 
There  were  only  six  people  on  the  island 
altogether — two  inoffensive  Kanaka  boys 
besides  Cosmos  and  the  three  Europeans — 
and  from  the  moment  that  dinner  had  been 
served,  Cosmos  had  not  moved  a  yard  from 
the  kitchen.  A  wild  desire  for  human 
companionship  gripped  Barnes  like  a  plague. 
He  stepped  down  from  the  verandah  and 


fled  like  a  hunted  thing  in=the  direction  of 
the  hut  where  Denton  had  made  his  head- 
quarters, and  where  he  gave  employment  to 
the  other  Kanaka  boys.  The  American  was 
seated  outside  his  shanty,  smoking  a  green 
cigar  and  drinking  some  cool,  seductive- 
looking  mixture  from  a  long  tumbler  by  his 
side. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked.  "  You 
look  a  heap  troubled.  Sit  down  and  have  a 
drink." 

*'  Gride  has  been  murdered,"  Barnes  said 
hoarsely.  ^  "He  went  to  sleep  on  the 
verandah  instead  of  coming  to  dinner — you 
know  his  way — and  when  I  w^ent  out  just 
now,  I  found  him  with  his  head  almost 
severed  from  his  body." 

"  Not  much  loss,  anyway,"  Denton  drawled. 

"  Very  Hkely,  but  that  isn't  the  point. 
Who  could  have  done  it  ?  Not  Cosmos,  I 
swear." 

"  And  not  my  boys,  either,  for  they 
haven't  been  outside  the  hut  ever  since  I 
came  back.  It  seems  to  lie  between  you  and 
me,  Barnes.  I  suppose  you  haven't  seen  red 
yourself " 

"  I  see  red  every  day,"  Barnes  said  bitterly  ; 
"  but  my  hands  are  clean,  thank  God.  I 
can't  think.  I  am  wearied  and  worn  out, 
and  my  brain  is  numb.  Come  over  to  the 
bungalow  with  me,  like  a  good  chap,  and 
see  what  you  can  make  of  it." 

But  it  was  very  little  that  the  American 
had  to  suggest.  They  carried  the  dead  man 
into  his  room  and  covered  him  over  with 
a  sheet,  and  then  Denton  began  to  ask 
questions. 

''  Tell  me  everything,"  he  said,  "  and  don't 
omit  any  detail,  however  small.  There  aren't 
many  details  in  a  case  Hke  this,  and,  if  you 
don't  mind,  I'll  take  this  razor  home  with 
me.  I  should  like  to  put  it  under  my 
microscope,  and  don't  you  forget  that  I  am 
some  naturalist  as  well  as  a  collector  of 
butterflies,  and  I  know  as  much  about  this 
amazing  household  of  yours  as  you  do  your- 
self. Now,  there's  only  one  thing  for  it. 
You  go  quietly  off  to  bed  and  sleep,  if  you 
can,  and  I'll  come  and  talk  it  over  with  you 
in  the  morning,  and  if  you  take  my  advice, 
you'll  have  a  few  grains  of  morphia  yourself. 
If  ever  I  saw  anybody  who  needs  a  drug, 
you  are  the  hairpin  in  question." 

It  was  about  eleven  the  following  morning 
when  Denton  lounged  up  to  the  bungalow, 
cool  and  collected  as  usual,  with  a  smile  on 
his  face  and  a  general  suggestion  of  being 
master  of  the  situation. 

"  Well,"  Barnes  said  wearily—"  w^ll  ?  " 
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"  I  think  I've  got  it,"  Denton  said.  "  I 
worried  it  all  out  last  night,  and  I  .found 
something  on  the  handle  of  that  razor  that 
confirms  mj  suspicions.     Where's  Crim  ?  " 

"  Oh,  how  do  I  know  ?  And  what  on 
earth  has  the  chimpanzee  got  to  do  with 
it  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  haven't  seen  him 
this  morning." 

"  Now,  you  just  come  with  me  and  bring 
a  gun.  When  we  have  found  Crim,  I'll  go 
on  with  the  story." 

Since  the  previous  evening  the  chimpanzee 
had  not  been  seen.  He  had  not  even  come 
in  for  his  breakfast.  They  found  him 
presently  high  up  in  the  centre  of  a  clump 
of  cocoa-nut  palms,  from  which  he  nodded 
and  chattered  and  showed  his  teeth  in 
defiance.  He  seemed  to  be  filled  with  a 
rage  and  terror  that  was  quite  foreign  to 
his  usual  friendly  and  peaceful  demeanour. 
Without  a  word,  Denton  raised  his  gun  and 
shot  the  simian  clean  through  the  heart. 

"  That's  as  good  as  murder  !  "  Barnes  cried, 
aghast.  "  What  did  you  do  that  cold-blooded 
thing  for  ?  " 

*'Waal,  I  guess  we  couldn't  haul  Crim 
up  before  a  court  of  justice,"  Denton  said. 
"  We  couldn't  bring  him  before  a  jury  and 
the  rest  of  the  fixings.  In  these  parts,  when 
you  meet  a  murderer,  you  just  shoot  him. 
It's  rough-and-ready  justice,  but  it's  just  as 
effective.  And  I  shot  your  chimpanzee, 
because  he  it  was  who  murdered  Gride.  Not 
that  I  care  anything  about  Gride,  but  when 
an  animal  takes  to  that  kind  of  thing,  he 
never  stops.  Now,  look  here,  sonny,  it's  like 
this.  When  you  told  me  all  those  details 
last  night,  I  began  to  see  my  way.     To  a 


certain  extent  I  was  rather  fond  of  Crim — he 
was  as  near  a  human  as  makes  no  matter, 
and  he  hated  Gride  almost  as  much  as  you 
did.  Look  how  the  poor  brute  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  that  cold-blooded  piece  of 
human  machinery.  Look  at  the  times  he 
has  been  operated  upon  without  an  anassthetic, 
and  him  big  and  strong  enough  to  strangle 
Gride  as  easy  as  I  can  stick  a  pin  through  a 
butterfly.  I  tell  you,  Crim  was  waiting  his 
chance.  Didn't  he  see  the  little  banana 
monkey  have  its  throat  cut  ?  And  wasn't 
everything  ready  to  his  hand  when  Gride 
went  to  sleep  on  the  balcony  last  night  ? 
Why,  it  was  as  if  that  chap  had  been  giving 
Crim  an  object-lesson.  And  Crim  took 
advantage  of  it.  He  watched  Gride  till  he 
w^ent  to  sleep,  and  then  he  took  the  razor 
and  cut  the  throat  of  the  man  that  he  had 
hated  and  feared  and  loathed  more  than 
anything  that  crawled  on  earth.  And  he  had 
his  revenge  all  right." 

"Seems  almost  incredible,"  Barnes  said. 
"  But  how  are  you  going  to  prove  it  ?  " 

Denton  took  an  envelope  from  his  pocket. 

"  I  told  you  I  was  a  naturahst,"  he  said. 
"  Anyway,  I've  "  studied  the  habits  of  the 
simian,  and  I  know  what  he's  capable  of. 
Besides,  I  took  that  razor  home  last  night 
for  a  purpose,  and  in  the  haft  I  found  what 
I  expected  to  find — a  few  hairs,  which  I  have 
examined  under  the  microscope.  And  those 
hairs  came  from  Crim,  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  And  I  think  that  ought  to 
satisfy  you,  as  well  as  it  satisfies  me.  At 
any  rate,  you  are  free  now,  and  if  any  man 
ever  earned  his  money,  that  man's  name  is 
Wilfred  Barnes." 


THE    FLEET. 

*  I  T^^^  ™y  furrowed  face  a  touch  I  lovel 
^^     And  Vulcan's  offspring,  orderly  about 
My  brow  in  battle  phalanx,  greatly  move ; 
And  insect  warcraft  near  and  far  throughout 
My  vastness  wander,  in  a  smooth  commotion; 
Fearless  of  me— Old  Ocean. 


Children  of  /Eolus,  come  I— cease  your  games, 
Messengers  mine,  forth  to  the  uttermost 
Of  these  thus  braving  me,  and  bring  their  names — 
The  wafted  answers  echo,  coast  to  coast, 
Blending  one  mighty  voice  my  ears  to  greet. 
Pealing-'  I  am  the  Fleet  I  *  " 
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THE  WOMEN   POLICE 
SERVICE 

By  MAUD    STEPNEY    RAWSON 


rriHE  crowded  and  impressive  meeting 
I  held  at  the  Mansion  House — in  the 
early  spring  of  the  present  year — in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  the  Women 
Police  Service  on  an  official  basis  has  not 
only  enlightened^  the  public  in  regard  to  the 
scope  of  this  force  and  its  efficiency,  but 
emphasised     several     points     which     have 


setting,  as  befitted  the  first  public  demonstra- 
tion, in  the  greatest  city  of  the  world,  of  a 
new  body  of  women  banded  together  for 
the  public  weal,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
believe,  as  one  scrutinised  these  women  police, 
that  the  corps  actually  came  into  being 
only  in  March  1915.  Much  work,  however, 
by  its  founders   had   been   primarily  done, 
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hitherto  been  overlooked,  xiny  scepticism 
that  still  remained  in  the  minds  of  the 
prejudiced  could  not  but  be  dispelled  in- 
stantly by  the  testimony  of  a  brilliant 
,  succession  of  speakers,  including  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Kensington,  Lord  Sydenham, 
General  Sir  Francis  Lloyd,  K.C.B.,  the 
Sheriff  of  Hull— Mr.  0.  W.  Dawson—Lady 
Nott  Bower,  Dr.  Helen  Wilson,  M.D.,  and 
the.  very  alert  and  charming  lady — Miss 
Damer-Dawson — who  is  Chief  Officer  of  the 
new  Corps,  and  whose  appearance  on  the 
platform  roused  a  storm  of  applause,  which 
she  acknowledged  with  a  gay  official  salute. 
It  was  a  memorable  scene  with  a  dignified 


both  in  regard  to  investigation  of  the  system 
in  other  countries,  and  in  the  education  of 
a  nucleus  of  members.  The  work  of  these 
pioneers  was  heavy,  and  the  results -of  their 
research  and  organisation  astoundingly  good. 
But  it  must  be  understood  that  the  rapidity 
of  the  development  of  the  Women  Police 
Service,  from  the  technical  standpoint,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  both  its  founders  and  its 
recruits  were,  in  the  first  instance,  drawn 
from  the  highly  educated  class  of  women — 
educated  not  only  in  the  sense  of  actual 
scholarship,  but  in  experience  of  the  world, 
graduates,  also,  in  the  school  of  manners 
in  the  best  and  widest  sense.     Dauo^hters  of 
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Service  men,  professional  men,  many  of 
wh-om  had  specialised,  in  various  ways,  in 
practical  sociological  work,  volunteered  their 
services  and  went  through  the  curriculum 
laid  down  by  the  staff  officers  and  based 
upon  what  Miss  Damer-Dawson  characterised 
rightly  as  "  that  most  excellent  manual "  The 
Police  Code,  by  the  late  Sir  Howard  Vincent. 
This  curriculum  in  actual  detail  includes 
drill,  first  -  aid,  practical  instructions  in 
police  duties  gained  by  actual  work  in 
streets,  parks,  etc.,  the  study  of  special  Acts 


sections.  She  may  work  as  a  volunteer  in 
London,  where,  though  not  yet  officially 
recognised,  she  acts  with  the  sanction  and 
the  good  help  of  Sir  Edward  Henry,  G.C.Y.O., 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police.  In  the  capital  she  finds  an  ample 
and  varied  field  for  her  assistance  in  attending 
police  courts,  patrolling  streets,  parks,  and 
termini. 

The  last-named  especially  are  the  scene 
of  many  a  little  tragi-comedy  in  which 
the  policewoman   is  called  upon  to  play  a 
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of  Parliament  relating  to  women  and  children 
— with  studies  in  civil  and  criminal  law — 
and  the  procedure  and  rules  of  evidence  in 
police  courts. 

This  course  covers  qight  weeks,  and  the 
tuition  is  given  free,  while  the  member 
provides  her  own  uniform — a  very  unob- 
trusive and  workmanlike  tunic  and  skirt  of 
dark  blue  cloth,  high,  lace-up  black  boots, 
and  wide-brimmed  black  felt  hat  of  the 
bowler  type,  on  wdiich,  as  on  the  shoulder- 
straps,  the  badge  of  the  Corps  appears. 

When  passed  as  efficient,  the  policewoman 
is   drafted,  as   required,  into  one  of   three 


stout  part.  A  Zeppelin  raid  holds  no  terrors 
for  her.  An  Army  recruit  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  metropolis,  and  is  a  prey  to 
all  sorts  of  spongers,  is  tactfully  advised  and 
herded  to  his  right  platform;  while  many 
a  sorely-stricken  and  inexperienced  woman- 
traveller,  returning,  perhaps,  to  the  heart 
of  the  country  after  a  pitiful  and  dazing 
journey  to  the  death-bed  of  her  dearest  in 
France,  is  tended  and  refreshed  and  put  into 
her  train. 

In  the  next  section  the  policewoman  may 
work  as  a  paid  servant  of  a  local  committee 
in  a  semi-official  capacity— that  is  to  say, 
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under  the  direction  of   either  the  civil  or 
military  authorities,  or  both. 

Thirdly,  in  her  full-blown  official  capacity, 
she  acts  as  an  authorised  adjunct  to  the  local 
police  force,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief 
constable  or  superintendent  of  the  district, 
and  is  maintained  by  a  grant  from  the  rates. 

It  is  in  this  last  section  that  she  has  proved 
her  worth  in  such  important  military  centres  as 
Grantham,  Hull,  Folkestone, 
Wimbledon,  and  Richmond. 

To  the  average  thinker  it 
may  appear  as  if  war  had 
called  such  a  body  into 
existence,  and  that,  when 
peace  comes,  the  necessity  f.or 
its  activity  will  automatically 
cease.  A  closer  study  of 
big  sociological  problems 
will  show  that,  wliile  war 
accelerated  this  movement, 
the  need  for  women  poUce 
has  been  pressing  for  many 
yeai's,  and  that  without  them 
the  solution  of  such  problems 
is  further  off  than  ever.  No 
untrained  volunteer  body  of 
women,  however  ardent  and 
devoted,  under  any  title 
whatsoever,  can  act  with 
such  authority  or  certainty 
as  is  theirs.  The  uniform 
carries  such  weight  as  no 
;  armlet  or  isolated  badge 
can  boast.  The  training  is 
thorough,  the  education 
continuous.  The  hearty 
co-operation  of  men  police, 
the  warm  recognition  of  the 
Corps  by  successive  municipal 
bodies, and  the  liberal  attitude 
of  the  then  Home  Secretary, 
as  set  forth  in  a  letter  received 
by  the  Chief  Officer,  Women 
Police  Service,  from  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  in 
August  1915,  all  contribute 
to  make  it  what  it  is — an 
accredited  body  whose  scope,  wide  as  it  is 
even  now,  gives  only  a  partial  suggestion 
of  its  extent  in  the  future. 

The  following  extract  from  the  letter 
mentioned  is  not  only  important  in  the 
official  sense,  but  interesting  in  that  it  gives 
both  this  suggestion  of  activity  and  a  free 
hand  to  local  bodies  : — 

"  Sir  John  Simon  fully  recognises  that 
certain  police  duties  can  be  discharged,  and 
in    Bome    respects    better    discharged,    by 
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MISS    DAMER-DAWSON, 

Chief  Officer.   ' 


women.  He  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
police  authorities  can  secure  the  services  of 
women  for  carrying  out  certain  police  work 
for  which  they  are  suited.  This  decision 
must  largely  depend  on  local  considerations, 
as  police  requirements  vary  considerably  in 
different  localities,  and,  beyond  making  clear 
his  general  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  women  on  police  work,  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  not  at 
present  in  a  position  to 
take  further  action.  I  may, 
however,  assure  you  that  no 
objection  will  be  raised  in 
this  Department  to  the 
employment  of  women  on 
police  duties  of  a  kind 
they  are  naturally  qualified 
to  perform  •  whenever  a 
responsible  local  authority 
considers  such  a  course 
desirable." 

"Certain  police  work  for 
which  they  are  suited "  ! 
There  is  no  end  to  the  work 
under  this  category.  The 
inspection  of  commonlodging- 
houses  where  women  shelter, 
the  paying  of  domiciliary 
visits,  the  incessant  patrolHng 
of  public  thoroughfares  and 
streets,  the  supervision  of 
music  -  halls,  cinemas,  and 
dancing  halls,  plus  attendance 
at  police  courts  in  cases  where 
women  and  children  are  con- 
cerned— these  call  for  the 
exercise  of  those  qualities 
which  demand,  not  sheer 
brute  force  and  brute  courage, 
but  insight,  tact,  and  enduring 
fortitude.  And  fortitude, 
indeed,  is  needed  for  each  of 
these  women,  ranging  from 
the  age  of  twenty-five  to 
forty,  married  and  single 
alike,  when  they  encounter 
the  evil  things  of  the  world, 
and  have  to  make  instant  decision  and  take 
prompt  action  in  regard  to  such  criminal 
cases  as  those  instanced  by  several  speakers 
at  the  great  Mansion  House  meeting. 
Delicate  and  difficult  enough  otherwise  is 
the  daily  work,  and  circumspect  indeed  the 
path  which  the  policewoman  treads.  The 
instalment  of  large  military  camps  brings  to 
her  road  all  manner  of  difficulties.  The  men 
police,  civil  and  military,  haye  their  work 
cut  out  as  it  is, 
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Varied,  indeed,  is  the  policewoman's 
experience.  She  treads  the  same  road  as 
her  male  compeer.  Like  him,  she  apprehends 
quickly  enough  the  ingenious  methods  by 
which  her  presence  at  the  head  of  a  tortuous 
thoroughfare  is  mysteriously  signalled  by  one 
impish  street-boy  to  another  along  the  line 
right  to  the  end  of  the  highway,  so  that  her 
mission  of  just  interference  must  be  suspended 
till  she  can  surprise  the  offenders  red-handed. 
Lilce  the  last-joined  "peeler,"  she  has  to 
learn  the  difference  betw^een  drink  and 
exhaustion  or  illness  in  a  wayfarer  lying 
prone  on  the  pavement.     Like  him,  she  has 


ladies,  who  had  ehminated  sources  of 
trouble  "  in  a  manner  that  the  military 
police  could  not  attempt."  At  Hull, 
Sergeant  Olive  Walton  and  Miss  Y. 
Sandilands  have  achieved  splendid  results. 
At  Wimbledon,  in  a  report  just  issued, 
similar  proof  is  given  of  public  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  Lispector  Harburn  and 
Constables  Fife  and  Graham,,  and  at 
Folkestone  the  former  of  these  constables 
(now  promoted  sergeant)  has  worked 
successively  with  Constables  Cook  and 
Kirby  for  some  months.  Now,  however, 
comes  the  crux  of  the  matter.     How  much 
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to  put  stern  facts  first,  and  only  let 
imagination  have  play  w^hen  intuition  and 
sympathy  permit. 

For  the  consolation  of  those  who  fear  that 
her  high  purpose  and  courage  may  lead  her 
into  danger  when  she  is  single-handed  against 
odds,  it  must  be  stated  that  she  "  hunts  in 
couples."  .At  Grantham  high  testimony  to 
the  initial  work  of  Miss  M.  S.  Allen  (now 
Chief  Superintendent,  Women  Police  Service) 
and  Constable  Harburn  (now  Inspector, 
Xomen  Police  Service)  was  given  by  a 
letter  from  the  officer  commanding  a 
division  encamped  near  that  town,  protesting 
against    the    proposed    removal    of    these 


longer  is  this  Corps  to  depend  for  its  funds 
on  voluntary  contributions  and  local  grants? 
How  much  longer  also  is  the  Corps  to 
be  hampered  by  the  lack  of  full  powers  ? 
The  public  attention  may  be  generally 
summed  up  in  the  comment :  "  We  gladly 
welcome  all  you  do,  but  we  do  not  yet 
recognise  you  as  fully  authorised."  Must 
we,  th^n,  as  a  nation,  continue  to  use  the 
services  of  women  police  without  fully 
trusting  them  ?  Here,  in  the  highest  crisis 
of  this  great  War,  they  are  rendering  arduous 
duty  in  all  directions.  As  Sir  Francis  Lloyd, 
speaking  at  the  beginning  of  the  great 
attack  ou  Verdun,  put  it :  "A  battle  is  now 
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raging  such  as  has  never  been  waged  before, 
and  there  is  only  one  way  to  win  it — by  men 
and  men  only,  backed  by  munitions.  Every 
new  member  of  the  Women  Police  may  set 
free  a  man  for  this  War.  In  all  the  work 
done  by  the  Corps,  important  and  valuable 
in  many  directions,  I  rank  most  highly  the 
fact  that  it  liberates  men  of  the  fighting  age 
for  active  service." 

Let  Miss  Damer-Dawson's  words  finally 
put  the  case  for  this  Service  :  "  We  want  to 
be  sworn  in,  and  we  want  more  training. 
We  want  from  the  Government,  from  Sir 
Edward  Henry,  such  a  training  as  their 
police  receive  at  Peel  House,  and  then  we 
shall  never  make  mistakes.  We  have 
received  the  greatest  kindness  from  the  men 
police.  When,  we  went  to  Sir  Edward 
Henry  for  permission  to  work, ,  he  said  : 
*  Work  as  much  as  you  like,  but  prove  your 
status.'  We  have  done  our  best  to  prove 
it.  But  now  we  need  endowment,  pubhc 
support.  So  long  as  this  remains  an  amateur 
movement,  we  must  have  your  generous 
assistance.  It  is  useless  for  people  to  say  : 
'  If  you  are  really  any  good,  the  country  will 
recognise  you  and  give  you  what  you  want.' 
This  country  needs  to  reahse  that  there  is 
permanent  work  for  women  police.  Hostile 
people  will  argue  :  '  Women  are  not  fit  to  be 


sworn  in,  because  they  can't  take  the  whole 
work  of  a  policeman.'  Can  they,  however, 
prove  that  a  policeman  can  do  the  whole 
work  of  a  policewoman  ?  Let  them  both  be 
sworn  in.  Let  them  both  be  fully  equipped 
servants  of  the  State."     ^ 

Space  here  does  not  suffice  to  quote  the 
innumerable  instances  in  which  the  police- 
woman of  to-day,  though  face  to  face  with 
pugnacious  law-breakers  in  street  fights  and 
drunken  brawls  and  the  like,  "can frequently 
enforce  the  law  with  more  ease  than  a  man, 
because,  as  a  woman,  she  is  dissociated  from 
the  idea  of  force."  (The  words  quoted  are 
those  of  Miss  Roche,  of  Denver,  the  heroine 
of  the  dictum  of  that  city's  head  of  police 
to  the  effect  that  "  the  best  man  in  the  force 
happens  to  be  a  woman.")  Those  who  still 
remain  incredulous,  however,  should  go  to 
the  Women  Police  Service  headquarters, 
ask  for  a  copy  of  the  last  report  of  the 
Corps,  and  study  for  themselves  the  methods 
and  the  manners  of  tbe  women  who  are 
vowed  to  the  most  difficult  form  of  social 
service,  who  are  eternally  "  on  the  watch " 
to  avert  evil,  cruelty,  and  danger  from  the 
ignorant  and  the  helpless,  and  who  still  wait 
for  that  official  recognition  for  which  so 
many  great  men  and  women  have  eloquently 
pleaded  on  their  behalf. 


IN    THE    WOODS. 


I-IERE,  in  this  dim  and  sylvan  place, 

The  world  forget  awhile, 
Where  sun=flecked  shadows  lightly  grace 
The  elm  and  beechen  aisle. 

Within  this  green=bowered,  shady  spot 

Peace  dwells  apart,  alone: 
The  world's  strange  puzzles  all  forgot 

By  those  Peace  makes  her  own. 

A  little  space  with  her  abide, 

So  may  she  gently  steal 
Into  the  heart  and  balsams  hide,  ^ 

Life's  future  hurts  to  heal. 


EDITH   DART. 


IN  DOG  SEAL  BAY 

By  THEODORE   GOODRIDGE   ROBERTS 

Illustrated  by  Cyrus  Cuneo 


0  A.  H.  Hartley   & 

Sons,  of  Sb.  John's, 

Newfoundland, 

exporters    and 

importers,  ship- 
owners and  agents, 

Peter     Winch,     of 

Dog  Seal  Bay,  was 

a  person   of   small 

consequence  and 

smaller  interest.  He 
was  only  one  of  several  scores  of  out-port 
traders  who  dealt  with  that  ancient  and 
honest  firm  of  merchants.^  Year  after  year 
the  little  fore-and-aft  schooners  came  in 
through  the  Narrows  with  their  cargoes  of 
dried  fish,  and  went  out  with  merchandise 
in  their  holds,  and  to  the  merchants  the 
cargoes  were  of  more  importance  than  the 
skippers. 

To  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  Dog 
Seal  Bay,  Peter  Winch  was  of  appalling 
consequence  and  distressful  interest.  Peter 
owned  the  one  craft  in  the  harbour  that  was 
larger  than  a  skifF— a  fore-and-aft  schooner. 
He  owned  the  drying  stages,  the  fish  rooms, 
and  the  store,  and  against  every  skiff,  seine, 
and  bit  of  gear  'in  the  harbour  he  held  a 
claim  of  some  sort. 

Skipper  Winch  was  a  small  man,  an 
unheroic  figure.  He  went  softly  about  his 
business,  softly  here  and  softly  there,  sparing 
of  speech  and  devoid  of  robustious  oaths. 
His  pale  glance  never  became  heated,  but 
his  left  eye  possessed  a  sinister  squint.  His 
beard,  whiskers,  and  moustaches  were  thin 
and  of  no  particular  colour.  Though  his 
forehead  was  neither  high  nor  broad,  it  went 
back  a  long  way.  He  was  something  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  never  known  an 
hour's  illness  since  the  days  of  his  childhood. 
He  was  a  widower. 

Peter  Winch's  partner  in  business  was 
ignorance — the  ignorance  of  the  folk  of  Dog 
Seal  Bay.  In  the  case  of  those  simple  souls 
ignorance   was   not  bliss,   but  fear.      Fear 
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thrives  on  an  empty  belly.  To  them  the 
law  was  a  thing  too  monstrous  and  dangerous 
to  be  questioned  or  investigated,  and  Skipper 
Winch  was  its  prophet.  They  could  feel 
the  virtue  of  a  law  that  denied  a  man  the 
right  to  murder  his  neighbour,  to  bear  false 
witness  against  his  neighbour,  even  to  break 
into  his  neighbour's  house  and  take  bread 
from  the  bin  ;  but  they  were  sometimes 
sadly  puzzled  and  depressed  by  their  efforts 
to  sense  the  divine  inspiration  of  a  law  that 
seemed  to  deny  them  the  right  to  live — aye, 
to  live  even  in  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 

They  were  willing  to  sweat.  Heaven 
knows,  and  they  did  sweat ;  but  did  they 
live  ?  They  sometimes  wondered  dully  if 
this  thing  could  be  called  life  in  which  the 
reward  of  toil,  often  of  successful  toil,  was 
nothing  more  than  the  bitter  privilege  of 
begging  bread  and  tea  and  blankets  from 
Skipper  Winch.  The  law-makers,  it  would 
seem,  had  not  considered  the  humble  folk 
who  gather  the  harvest  of  the  coastwise  seas. 

Ignorance  bred  fear,  fear  bred  and 
nurtured  submission,  and  ignorance,  fear, 
and  submission  all  thrive  on  an  empty  belly. 
Skipper  Winch  saw  to  it  that  no  man  or 
woman  or  child  of  Dog  Seal  Bay  had  occasion 
to  experience  the  pride  and  vain  imaginings 
that  are  sometimes  the  result  of  a  hearty 
dinner  topped  with  potations  of  a  sound 
vintage. 

Not  in  a  season,  or  ten  seasons,  or  in 
the  trading  life  of  one  man,  had  this 
amazing  condition  of  things  been  suffered 
and  accomplished.  Peter's  father  had  begun 
it  insidiously,  with  a  casual  air.  It  had 
frightened  no  one  at  first.  A  debt  bred  in 
a  bad  year  would  be  killed  by  a  good  catch  ; 
but  for  a  time  the  bad  years  were  painfully 
frequent,  and  the  father  of  Peter  made  the 
most  of  them. 

Since  then  there  had  been  many  good 
years — dozens  and  scores  of  them — but  it 
seems  that  the  mercy  of  God  and  the 
generosity  of  Nature  were  not  potent  enough 
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to  deal  with  the  subtleties  of  commercial 
conditions.  In  a  year  when  the  sea  refused 
its  harvest  the  price  of  fish  was  great.  In  a 
year  when  the  sea  was  generous  the  price  of 
fish  was  small.  But  no  condition  of  the  sea, 
no  favour  from  the  fecund  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  lessened  the  price  of  bread,  and 
twine,  and  blankets,  and  tea  to  the  folk  of 
Dog  Seal  Bay. 

Skipper  Peter  had  inherited,  along  with 
the  fore-and-aft  schooner  and  the  fish 
premises,  accounts  and  arithmetical  crimes 
against  reason  and  honesty  and  freedom. 
These  had  prospered  in  his  hands.  Men 
and  lads  and  women  had  died,  but  every 
debt  in  that  harbour  had  been  kept  alive 
and  increased.  Queer  !  The  skipper  was 
owed  to  by  every  man  in  Dog  Seal  Bay,  and 
yet  he  lived  warm  and  full-fed,  had  pots  of 
money  stored  away,  and  owed  not  a  cent  to 
any  merchant  in  St.  John's. 

Perhaps  there  was  something  wrong  with 

the  fish,  for  it  would  seem  that  they  could 

not  acquire  the  value  of  a  living  wage  until 

they  had  left  the  possession  of  the  folk  who 

'  had  taken  them  from  the  sea. 

II. 

Skipper  Winch  was  a  widower  and  childless. 
^  In  Dog  Seal  Bay  he  had  no  kinsfolk  of  any 
'  degree.  There  had  been  a  brother,  but  he 
had  gone  away  nearly  forty  years  ago  with 
one  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket  and  red 
rum  and  black  rage  seething  in  his  veins. 
Elderly  folk  remembered  him  as  a  wild  lad 
— a  Hvely  boy  with  his  feet  and  his  hands  in 
all  manner  of  peaceful  and  warlike  diversions, 
a  doughty  drinker,  a  gay  blade  with  the 
girls.  And  yet  they  remembered  him  with 
regret,  and  maintained  that  you'd  come  by 
nothing  worse  at  the  hands  of  Denis  Winch 
than  a  sore  head  or  a  passing  heartache. 
But  the  old  skipper  had  not  approved  of 
his  younger  son,  and  had  cast  him  adrift 
upon  the  world  with  one  hundred  dollars  ; 
and  the  world  had  swallowed  Denis  from 
the  sight  and  knowledge  of  his  father,  his 
brother,  and  the  folk  of  Dog  Seal  Bay. 

Mike  Hanlon  sought  out  Peter  Winch  one 
gr.ey  and  bitter  cold  February  morning. 

"  Skipper,"  said  Mike,  "  I  bes  shamed  to 
trouble  ye,  sir,  but  my  bread  bin  bes  empty 
as  the  heart  o'  Judas  O'Scariot.  An'  there'll 
be  a  grand  take  o'  fish  on  this  coast  this 
year,  skipper." 

"Aye,  Mike,  maybe  the  fish  will  strike 
the  coast  heavy,  an'  maybe  they'll  not," 
returned  Peter  Winch  dryly.  "  They've 
done  it  afore  now,  an',  ag'in,  they  hain't." 


"  Aye,  skipper,  aye." 

Peter  turned  the  soiled  leaves  of  a  big 
ledger. 

*'It  grows,  Mike,"  he  said.  "Year  by 
year  it  keeps  a-growin'." 

"The  divil  bes  into  it,  sir;  but  folks 
must  eat." 

"  An'  what  would  happen  to  yer  debt, 
Mike,  if  ye  was  to  die  ?  Who'd  be  payin' 
me  then  ?  There^bain't  a  man  nor  a  lad  i' 
yer  house,  Mike,  to  take  on  the  debt  an'  the 
fishin'  when  ye  be  gone." 

"Ye  bes  right,  skipper,"  replied  Hanlon 
drearily.  "  But  ye  knows  as  how  there  was 
free  o'  'em,  an'  all  died  afore  they  could 
walk." 

"  An'  there  was  talk,  Mike,  o'  how  ye  said 
as  they  was  better  dead  nor  alive,  for,  if  they 
lived,  they'd  be  nought  but  slaves  to  Peter 
Winch." 

^  "An'  sure,  skipper,  if  ever  I  said  the. like 
o'  that,  I  was  ravin'  wid  grief,  for  my 
heart  was  clean  broke  every  time  wid  the 
little  weak  struggles  o'  'em  a-fierhtin'  for 
life." 

"  Yer  daughter  bes  a  fine  girl,  Mike." 
"  Aye,  Kate  bes*a  grand  girl  altogether." 
"  An'  why  hain't  she  married  ?  " 
Mike  Hanlon  shook  his  head. 
"  She  bes  queer,"  he  murmured.    ".'Better 
go  hungry  an'  cold  single  nor  double,'  says 
she." 

For  several  seconds  Skipper  Winch  re- 
garded the  open  ledger  in  silence  with  his 
pale  eyes,  and  plucked  at  his  colourless 
beard. 

"  Take  the  bread  an'  any  fixin's  ye  want," 
he  said  suddenly,  and  closed  the  ledger  with 
a  slam. 

Hanlon  went  to  the  door,  and  returned  in 
a  moment  with  a  small  brown  jug. 

"  Will  ye  be  trustin'  me  to  some  molasses, 
skipper  ?  "  he  queried  anxiously. 

"Take  what  ye  want,"  said  Winch— 
"  molasses,  tea,  baccy,  bread." 

The  fisherman  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and 
soon  had  his  little  hand-sled  loaded  at  the 
door. 

"  Has  ye  got  the  tally  o'  it,  skipper  ?  "  he 
asked,  shuffling  his  feet  in  his  anxiety  to  be. 
off  for  home  with  the  blessed  food  before 
Winch  should  recover  from  this  amazing 
and  undreamed-of  weakness  of  mind. 

"  Take  it,"  said  the  skipper,  in  a  pinched 
voice.  "There  hain't  no  tally.  I  gives  it 
to  ye.     Away  wid  ye  !  " 

Hanlon  w^ent,  rejoicing,  convinced  that 
the  skipper  had  suddenly  been  stricken  with 
madness  for  his  sins. 
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III. 

This  happened  in  the  month  of  February, 
and  on  that  same  day,  far  away  to  the  south- 
ward, Denis  Winch  was  at  grips  with  death. 
It  was  no  Homeric  struggle.  The  fighter 
had  lost  his  fire,  the  wrestler  his  cunning. 
He  lay  on  a  narrow  bed,  with  one  dingy 
sheet  over  his  wasted  form.  Death  had 
taken  a  fall  out  of  him — both  his  shoulders 
were  flat  on  the  ground — and  he  knew  it. 
A  young  man  sat  on  a  stool  beside  the  bed. 
Before  one  open  window  the  long  green 
leaves  and  long;  purple  bloom  of  a  banana 
hung^  motionless  in  the  sweating  sunshine. 
A  green  lizard  with  a  yellow  throat  darted 
across  the  sill  of  grey,  sun-cracked  wood. 

The  sick  man  turned  his  bright  eyes  from 
the  green  window  to  the  face  of  his  son. 

"  I'll  be  goin'  to-night,  lad,"  he  said. 
"  All  day  I've  been  smellin'  the  North — the 
land-wash  o'  Dog  Seal  Bay,  the  berries  on 
the  barrens,  the  ice,  an'  the  caplin,  an'  the 
fog." 

The  other  nodded  his  head  miserably. 

"  Ye'll  make  the  v'yage,  Pat,"  continued 
Denis.  "Ye  owe  it  to  me,  an'  ye've 
pledged  yer  word.  Settle  the  old  score  for 
me.  If  Peter  be  dead,  settle  wid  his  son. 
Take  the  papers  that  prove  who  ye  be,  an' 
born  honest." 

"  I  have  promised,"  said  the  young  man. 

"A  long  v'yage— aye,  an'  a  long  score," 
said  Denis,  his  voice  flat,  his  glance  bright 
but  vague. 

A  priest  came  to  the  hut  at  sunset,  riding 
a  mule,  and  before  midnight  the  spirit  of 
Denis  Winch  fled  its  tenement  of  fever- 
wasted  flesh.  The  burial  took  place  soon 
after  sunrise  of  the  next  day,  after  w;hich 
the  priest  gave  Patrick  his, blessing  and  rode 
away.  Pat  turned  from  the  trail  into  the 
single  room  of  the  hut,  where  half  a  dozen 
of  his  neighbours  sat  drinking  white  rum. 
One  of  his  guests  was  his  grandfather,  his 
dead  mother's  father. 

"  I  set  out  for  the  city  to-morrow,"  said 
Patrick,  in  Portuguese.  "  It  is  my  father's 
last  command  that  I  return  to  the  country 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  there  inquire 
into  some  matter  of  inheritance  that  he 
left  unsettled.  Thought  of  the  voyage 
does  not  daunt  me,  for  I  am  a  sailor.  I 
know  the  language  of  my  father's  people, 
the  forecastles  of  ships,  and  many  foreign 

"Your  father  was  an  honest  man  and 
a  good  comrade,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  obey 
his  last  command,"  said  the  grandfather. 
"But  as  for  this  matter  of  an  unsettled 


inheritance,  you  may  be  sure  that  you  will 
come  empty-handed  out  of  that  inquiry." 

Patrick  Winch  nodded  gloomily. 

The  grandfather  was  a  poor  man.  The 
five  friends  were  poor  men.  Some  were 
turtle  fishers,  others  charcoal  burners.  They 
had  been  fond  of  Denis  Winch,  however, 
and  the  son  was  one  of  themselves  ;  so  they 
bought  his  hut,  his  mule,  and  his  little  crop, 
and  his  boat,  that  he  might  have  his  pocket 
^lined  against  misadventures. 

"You  will  come  home  to  us,"  said  the 
grandfather,  "  for  it  is  a  heartless,  cold,  and 
desolate'  country  to  which  you  go.  Your 
father  has  told  me  of  it— of  the  grey 
fogs,  the  black  rocks,  the  winds  bitter  as 
death,  the  women  with  pale  eyes  and-  hearts 
senseless  as  clay." 

Pat  Winch  made  the  journey  up  the  coast 
to  Recife  with  a  heavy  heart.  Though  he 
had  not  admired  his  father  greatly,  he  had 
loved  him,  and  always  the  sense  of  kinship 
had  been  keener  toward  his  father  than 
toward  his  mother  and  her  people.  It  was 
years  since  he  had  first  realised  that  the  big 
man  with  the  warm  grey  eyes  who  carried 
him  so  lightly  on  a  shoulder  was  a  weakling 
— honest  and  kind,  but  a  weakling—shiftless, 
irresponsible,  an  idler  in  the  sun.  But  this 
realisation  had  done  nothing  to  lessen  the 
filial  affection. 

The  young  man's  heart  was  sick  with 
grief  when  he  entered  the  sweltering  city 
behind  the  brick-topped  reef  and  went  down 
to  the  busy  wharves.  He  grieved  for  his 
lost  comrade,  and  he  felt  no  lure  of  adven- 
ture toward  the  northward  voyage.  He 
knew  that  his  father's  last  command  was 
driving  him  forth  on  a  vain  mission.  He 
pictured  Dog  Seal  Bay  as  he  had  so  often 
heard  Denis  describe  it — the  clear,  grey  tide, 
the  black  land-wash,  the  ash-grey  stages  for 
the  drying  of  the  fish,  the  treeless  wilderness 
behind  the  harbour — and  distaste  awoke  in 
him  and  went  through  his  bones  like  a  chill 
of  fever. 

Pat  found  a  Newfoundland  barquentine 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river.  She  had  been 
emptied  of  her  freight  of  cured  fish,  and  was 
now  taking  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of 
sand  to  ballast  her  to  Barbados.  He  in- 
quired about  her  of  idlers  on  the  wharf,  and 
learned,  among  other  things,  that  one  of  her 
crew  had  fallen  sick  on  the  southward 
voyage,  and  was  now  in  hospital.  He  went 
aboard,  presented  himself  and  his  papers  to 
Captain  Tansard,  and  signed  on  for  the 
northward  run  as  an  able-bodied  seaman. 

Pat  Winch  excited  the  curiosity  of  his 
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mates  forward,  and  of  his  masters  aft. 
Except  for  his  height,  the  width  of  his 
shoulders,  and  the  width  between  his  eyes, 
he  looked  like  a  Brazilian  of  pure  Portu- 
guese blood  and  many  generations  of  tropic 
sunburning  ;  but  his  English  w^as  fluent, 
and  it  was  the  English  of  Notre  Dame  Bay. 
His  manner  was  pohte,  but  reserved.  He 
was  a  fine  sailor,  willing  and  knowing. 

Barbados  was  reached  in  eighteen  days. 
The  barquentine  dumped  her  ballast  of  sand 
in  the  roadstead  off  Bridgetown,  sailed  into 
the  Careenage,  and  there  took  aboard  a 
freight  of  molasses.  All  this  w^as  not  done 
in  a  day,  nor  yet  in  two  weeks — trust  the 
coopers  for  that.  By  the  time  the  big 
hogsheads  in  the  hold  were  full  and  the 
hatches  on,  Pat  Winch's  spirits  had  begun 
to  mend  under  the  soothing  influences  of 
companionship.  His  mates  in  the  forecastle 
were  all  friendly,  all  light-hearted,  all  New^- 
foundlanders.  He  told  them  the  story  of 
his  life,  and  one  of  them,  a  lad  from 
Nipper's  Harbour,  had  heard  something  of 
the  trader  of  Dog  Seal  Bay,  and  of  the 
younger  brother  who  had  been  sent  into 
the  world  so  many  years  ago  with  only  one 
hundred  dollars  of  all  his  father's  cash,  and 
gear,  and  property. 

"  Ye'll  git  nought  out  o'  him,  Pat,"  said 
the  man  of  Nipper's  Harbour.  "  The  hardest 
skipper  on  the  coast,  he  bes,  an'  the  richest. 
But  they  says  as  how  Denis  Winch  was  a 
grand,  free-handed  lad  altogether.  It  was 
the  free-handedness  of  him  turned  the  old 
skipper  agin'  him,  and  I's  beared  tell  o'  how 
Peter  married  the  girl  Denis  was  a-courtin'." 

"  I  doesn't  want  his  money,  nor  his  gear  ; 
but  I  promised  himself  I'd  make  the  v'yage 
to  Dog  Seal  Bay  an'  shame  the  cheat  in' 
divil,"  said  Pat.  "  An'  I'll  do  it— the  lyin' 
t'ief  ! '; 

"  Skipper  Winch,  o'  Dog  Seal  Bay,  don't 
know  the  sense  o'  shame,"  replied  the  man 
from  Nipper's  Harbour. 

In  due  season  the  barquentine  reached  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  and  lay  against  the 
wharf  of  A.  H.  Hartley  &  Sons.  Another 
vessel  was  loading  fish,  and  Patrick  Winch, 
together  with  others  of  Captain  Tansard's 
crew,  was  asked  to  sign .  on  for  another 
voyage.  Pat  refused,  and  mentioned  the 
fact  that  he  had  business  in  Dog  Seal  Bay. 
So  he  was  paid  off  by  A.  H.  Hartley  &  Sons' 
cashier ;  and  as  he  turned  away  from  the 
brass-grilled  window,  and  was  about  to  leave 
the  office,  the  cashier  called  him  back. 

"Your  name  is  Winch,  I  see,  and  you 
are  going  to  Dog  Seal  Bay,"  observed  the 


gentleman  in  the  white  collar.  "  Is  your 
business  with  Peter  Winch,  the  trader,  by 
any  chance  ?  " 

"  Aye,  sir,  it  bes  wid  Peter  Winch,  who 
is  brother  to  me  own  father,"  replied  Pat. 
"  I's  come  a  long  way  to  see  'im,  sir,  at  me 
father's  dyin'  wish." 

"Skipper  Winch  was  in  here  this  very 
morning,"  replied  the  cashier.  "  It  isn't 
half  an  hour  since  he  left.  You'll  find  him 
somewhere  on  Water  Street,  my  man." 

Pat  thanked  him  and  left  the  office.  At 
the  door  he  met  several  of  Tiis  friends,  and 
with  them  he  repaired  to  a  grogshop  that 
w^as  favourably  known  to  his  companions. 
He  was  charmed  with  the  warmth  and  glow 
of  the  bar,  for  outside  the  April  wind  blew 
chill  ;  but  though  he  was  his  father's  son, 
or  perhaps  because  of  that  fact,  he  drank 
i  cautiously. 

Pat  and  his  mates  had  not  been  in  the  bar 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  before  a  young 
man  in  oilskins  entered,  glared  around,  then 
lurched  over  to  where  Patrick  Winch  sat, 
glass  in  hand. 

"  I  beared  ye  i'  the  office,  when  I  were 
signin'  on  for  a  v'yage  to  Oporto,"  cried,  the 
stranger.  "  Winch,  ye  names  yerself,  an' 
"bound  for  Dog  Seal  Bay  ye  be.  I  heard  ye 
say  it.     What  kin  be  ye  to  Peter  Winch  ?  " 

It  was  evident  to  Pat  that  this  loud-voiced 
fellow  was  drunk  with  some  galling  excite- 
ment as  well  as  with  liquor. 

"Me  father  an'  him  were  own  brothers," 
he  answered  calmly.     "  What  of  it  ?  " 

"The  divil  fly  away  wid  all  Winches  was 
ever  born  !  "  cried  the  other. 

Pat's  mates  were  in  a  good  humour,  but 
at  this  unprovoked  insult  to  their  friend 
they  began  to  scowl  and  mutter. 

"Ye  got  a  loose  tongue,  an'  ye  be  dog 
drunk,"  returned  Pat. 

He  set  his  glass  of  rum  and  water  on  the 
broad  arm  of  his  chair,  got  to  his  feet,  and, 
with  an  air  of  distaste  and  reluctance,  slapped 
the  stranger  smartly  across  the  mouth  with 
the  flat  of  his  hand.  A  shout  of  delight 
went  up  from  the  sailors  ;  but  it  died  quickly 
to  a  bewildered  silence  when  the  stranger 
turned  away  without  hitting  back,  sprawled 
his  arms  upon  the  bar,  and  lowered  his 
humiliated  face  upon  his  sleeves.  He  added 
to  the  embarrassment  and  bewilderment  of 
the  lads  from  the  barquentine  by  commencing 
to  sob  and  blubber  heartbrokenly,  drunkenly. 
His  hunched  shoulders  heaved  and  shook 
beneath  the  glistening  oilskin. 

Pat  and  his  mates  induced  the  stranger  to 
dry  his  eyes  and  accept  a  seat  and  a  drink. 
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They  beirged  liim  to  explain  his  remarks  and 
his  tears,  and,  after  a  second  glass  of  rum 
and  hot  water,  he  complied  with  their  wishes. 
He  told  them  that  his  name  was  William 
Boyle,  that  he  belonged  to  Dog  Seal  Bay, 
that  he  had  arrived  in  the  city  that  very  day 
to  ship  for  a  foreign  voyage,  because  the  girl 
who  had  given  him  her  promise  had  broken 
with  him,  and  was  soon  going  to  marry  old 
Peter  Winch. 

"  An'  he  bes  free  times  as  old  as  herself," 
he  wailed,  "  an'  ugly  as  a  squid  !  But  he  bes 
rich — ^rich  as  any  marchant — an'  for  the 
bread  an'  the  fixin's  an'  the  gold  she  bes 
takin'  'im." 

"  But  I's  beared  as  how  he  had  a  wife," 
said  Pat. 

"  He's  been  a  widow  man  this  ten  year. 
An'  now  Kate  bes  a-marryin'  'im  for  his 
gear." 

"  Then  she  wasn't  carin'  desperate  bad  for 
yerself." 

"  She  bes  desperate  fond  o'  me  ;  but  I  bes 
dog  poor,  an'  she  bes  afeared  o'  starvin'  wid 
cold  an'  hunger." 

"  Dog  poor  !  "  cried  Patrick  Winch.  ''  So 
be  I  dog  poor  ;  but,  by  the  holy  saints  aloft 
an'  the  divils  below,  the  man  bain't  livin' 
could  frighten  me  away  from  a  girl  me  heart 
was  after  !  Dog  poor  in  courage  ye  be,  an' 
that's  what  bes  the  trouble  wid  ye." 

This  attack  caused  William  Boyle  to  weep 
again.  Pat  and  the  sailors  turned  away 
from  him  in  disgust.  Pat  tossed  off  his 
drink,  shook  each  of  his  mates  by  a  leathery 
hand,  shouldered  his  box  and  bag,  and  went 
out.  The  wind  blew  chill,  and  a  grey  dusk 
was  thickening  over  and  through  the  grey 
town. 

The  Brazilian  shivered  and  hunched  his 
broad,  lean  shoulders  beneath  their  burdens. 
He  felt  suddenly  lonely,  and  depressed,  and 
friendless  in  a  strange  land.  He  remembered 
that  the  cashier  had  told  him  that  his  uncle 
was  in  the  city,  but  he  decided  that  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  see  the  heartless 
old  devil  when  he  got  back  to  Dog  Seal  Bay. 
This  word  of  the  man  of  sixty  forcing 
himself  in  marriage  upon  a  young  girl  blew 
his  anger  and  disgust  for  the  skipper  to  a 
white  heat. 

He  inquired  his  way  to  the  railroad  station, 
and  found  it  without  accident.  He  learned 
that  an  express  train  was  to  leave  for  the 
western  side  of  the  island  within  the  hour, 
and  that  it  would  take  him  to  Nolan's  Arm, 
a  point  not  more  than  twelve  miles  distant 
from  Dog  Seal  Bay. 

It  wanted  only  an  hour  of  midnight  when 


young  Patrick  Winch  descended  from  the 
train  at  Nolan's  Arm,  dragging  his  box  and 
nunny  bag  after  him.  It  was  a  starry  night, 
and,  though  the  season  was  now  well 
advanced  into  April,  the  air  was  sharp  and 
bitter  with  frost.  The  train  passed  on, 
leaving  Pat  on  a  little  open  platform  beside 
the  track,  in  the  midst  of  a  vague  and 
shadowy  desolation.  He  could  not  see  any 
light,  nor  any  shadow,  or  blob  of  blackness 
that  suggested  a  house.  He  had  expected  to 
obtain  shelter  for  the  night,  and  directions 
concerning  the  road  to  Dog  Seal  Bay. 

He  hid  his  baggage  in  a  thicket,  and  spent 
half  an  hour  in  vain  search  for  some  sign  of 
human  habitation  ;  after  which  he  made  a  fire 
in  the  lee  of  a  thicket  of  spruces,  and  passed 
a  comfortless  night.  He  drifted  into  un- 
consciousness before  dawn,  and  awoke  at 
sunrise,  cramped  and  chilled  and  depressed. 
Grey  fog,  cold  as  snow,  rolled  in  from  the 
salt  water,  and  lay  heavy  as  rain  over  the 
black  barrens  and  shaggy  groves. 

The  fog  cleared  away  within  the  hour 
before  a  crisp  shift  of  wind  from  the  west, 
the  sun  shone  unveiled  across  the  eastern 
sea,  the  water  of  the  great  bay  was  blue  as 
a  flower,  and  the  stranded  ice  pans  along  the 
black  land-wash  gleamed  silver  and  white. 
Even  the  desolate  barrens  were  revealed  in 
browns  and  greys  and  earthy  reds  that 
melted  away  on  the  horizon  in  tones  as 
tender  as  the  plumage  of  a  blue  cock  pigeon's 
breast. 

Patrick  followed  the  coast,  footing  it  along 
the  top  of  the  cliffs  above  the  land-wash. 
His  blood  warmed,  and  his  spirits  lifted  to 
the  colour  and  glint  and  clean  radiance 
around  him. 

.  A  sharp  twist  in  the  path  brought  Patrick 
face  to  face  with  a  grey  man  seated  with  his 
back  against  a  rock.  The  grey  man  did  not 
'  move,  but  amazement  and  fear  flashed  in 
his  eyes,  and  his  pipe  fell  from  his  teeth. 
^      "  Denis  Winch  !  "  he  cried. 

Pat  halted  and  stood  staring. 

"  What  brings  ye  home  ag'in,  Denis  lad  ?  " 

"  Denis  Winch  bes  dead.  I  bes  Patrick, 
his  own  son." 

The  grey  man  recovered  bis  pipe  and  got 
slowly  to  his  feet.  He  peered  at  the  sailor 
curiously. 

"  Ye  bes  blacker  nor  Denis,"  he  mumbled. 
"Aye,  but  his  own  son.  Denis  were  a 
great  hand  wid  the  girls.  What  bes  ye 
wantin'  i'  Dog  Seal  Bay,  Patrick  Winch  ? 
There  bes  nought  for  ye  here,  b'y,  as  there 
was  nought  for  yer  father  afore  ye.  The 
skipper'll  not  want  ye." 


'That  b.es  the  best  word  as  ever  was  beared  i'  Dog  Seal  Bay.'" 


Pat's  dark  eyes  flashed  into  the  grey  eyes 
of  Mike  Hanloii. 

"  The  skipper  !  "  he  cried.  "  D'ye  think 
to  fright  me  wid  that  old  squid  ?  Ts  come 
all  the  way  from  Brazil  to  tell  himself  the 
trut'  to  his  face,  as  me  father  told  me  it — 
aye,  an'  to  put  the  fear  o'  God  into  him  afore 
William  Boyle's  girl  marries  him  for  his 
money  an'  his  gear.  He  bes  me  father's  own 
blood  brother,  an'  I'll  learn  him  a  sense  o' 
shame." 


"An'  what  d'ye  know  o'  Bill  Boyle  an' 
his  girl  ?  " 

"I  see  him  i'  St.  John's,  i'  McDade's 
shebeen,  an'  a  poor,  mean  coward  he  be, 
at  that,  an'  the  girl  bes  well  shut  o'  the 
like." 

"  Aye,  she  bes  well  shut  o'  him.  An'  what 
bes  ye  intendin'  to  do,  then,  if  the  skipper 
bes  for  marryin'  her  an'  herself  for  marryin' 
the  skipper  ?  Maybe  ye  bes  rich  yerself , 
Patrick  Winch  ? " 


"  '  Mark  that  down,  lads.     Remember  it  good.' ' 


"Rich?  I  bes  poor  as  yerself,  ye  poor 
fool.  D'ye  think  I  wants  to  marry  the  girl — 
the  girl  what  loves  that  squid  Boyle  for 
his  dead-fish  eyes,  an'  that  old  divil  Peter 
Winch  for  his  gear  1  The  divil  fly  away 
wid  her  !  I  bes  intendin'  to  put  the 'fear  o' 
decency  into  herself  an'  Peter  Winch." 

"  Ye  bes  a  grand  talker  wid  yer  month 
altogether,"  sneered  Mike  Hanlon.  ''Ye 
hes  a  rarer  fool  nor  Penis  was  afore  ye." 

At  that  moment  Kate   Hanlon  appeared 


around  the  turn  of  the  path.  The  blood 
flashed  in  her  clear  cheeks,  and  her  eyes, 
blue  as  the  roadstead  off  Olando,  and  clear 
as  the  tides  of  Dog  Seal  Bay,  shone  and 
melted  before  the  young  Brazilian's  eager 
and  astonished  glance. 

"  Home  wid  ye ! "  cried  the  grey  man 
harshly. 

She  bowed  her  head  and  turned,  and 
moved  slowly  back  toward  the  grey  roofs  of 
the  harbour  ;  but  she  left  the  picture  of  her 
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face  glowing  and  melting  in  the  young  man's 
brain,  pitiful  and  alluring. 

Pat  Btood  motionless,  with  wonder  and 
desire  naked  in  his  dark  eyes,  as  one  might 
stand  who  has  looked  over  a  ship's  rail,  and 
seen  the  eyes  and  breasts  of  a  mermaid 
agleam  on  the  slope  of  a  running  wave.  He 
recalled  bitter  things  his  father  had  said 
concerning  the  blue-eyed,  pale-haired  women 
of  the  North  ;  and  now,  quicker  than  thought, 
he  understood,  and  a  new  pity  for  Denis 
Winch  awoke  in  him. 

"  What  would  ye  be  doin'  wid  it  ?  "  asked 
Hanlon,  with  a  sneer  in  his  voice  and  a 
shifting  flicker  of  mistrust  in  his  eyes. 
"There  she  bes,  me  own  daughter  Kate — 
the  girl  what  loves  the  full  bin  an'  the  warm 
blankets  better  nor  any  man's  kisses.  Go 
back  where  ye  come  from,  Pat  Winch,  for  if 
bes  after  the  skipper's  money,  he'll  gaol  ye. 
I  tells  it  to  ye  kindly,  for  yer  father's  sake. 
Denis  was  a  finer  lad  nor  ye'll  ever  be,  but 
there  was  no  gold  nor  gear  i'  Dog  Seal  Bay 
for  him,  nor  yet  no  love  of  woman  to  stand 
up  agin'  the  skipper's  bread  an'  blankets." 

IV. 

Patkick  Winch  hung  about  the  little 
plantation  of  Dog  Seal  Bay  until  the  fall  of 
dusk,  then  started  back  for  the  railway  at 
Nolan's  Arm.  He  would  find  his  uncle  in 
St.  John's,  tell  him  what  he  thought  of  him, 
and  then  return  to  his  mother's  people,  the 
mud-floored  hut,  and  the  turtle-fishing.  He 
went  slowly,  stumbling  on  the  narrow  path. 
His  heart  was  heavy  with  disgust  for  Dog 
Seal  Bay. 

As  he  n eared  the  little  platform  in  the 
wilderness,  he  saw  a  train  from  the  westward 
flare  past  and  vanish.  He  cursed  it,  but  in 
his  heart  he  did  not  care.  He  was  miserable 
with  a  grief  he  could  not  name — perhaps 
with  his  dead  father's  ancient  grief.  There 
w^ould  be  another  train  some  time  to  take 
him  back  to  St.  John's  and  the  foreign- 
sailing  ships.  He  waited.  The  stars  came 
out,  but  the  air  lield  mild. 

At  last  the  express  from  the  east  thundered 
in,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  thundered 
away.  A  little  later  Patrick  heard  voices. 
He  put  his  pipe  in  his  pocket  and  stood  up. 
He  saw  two  dark  shapes  approaching  him, 
and  suddenly  the  two  shapes  merged -into 
one  and  swayed  in  the  narrow  path.  A 
scream  rang  up  to  the  careless  stars,  thin  as 
a  child's  cry  and  shrill  as  a  woman's.  The 
Brazilian  leapt  forward,  closed  with  the 
swaying  shapes  and  wrenched  them  apart. 
He  flung  William  Boyle  from  him  with  all 


his  strength,  and  struck  him  in  the  drunken 
face  as  he  flung  him.  The  old  man  sank  to 
the  moss,  bleeding  and  moaning.  Pat  knelt 
and  found  the  knife  wound. 

The  skipper  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  the 
young  man's  face  in  the  starshine.  Horror 
twisted  his  bloodless  face  and  expanded  his 
pale  eyes. 

"  Denis  !  "  he  whispered  fearfully. 

"  Yer  brother  bes  gone  to  glory,"  returned 
the  other.  "  I  bes  his  own  son,  Patrick 
Winch." 

He  bound  the  old  man's  wound  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  lifted  him  in  his  strong  arms. 
He  carried  him  tenderly,  but  hate  burned 
in  him.  He  was  forced  by  fatigue  to  rest 
frequently. 

The  old  skipper  was  unconscious  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  journey.  The 
sun  was  above  the  eastern  sea  rim  when 
Patrick  went  down  from  the  edge  of  the 
barren  to  the  cluster  of  grey  huts.  The 
people  gathered  about  him,  and  he  told  them 
that  this  was  the  work  of  William  Boyle. 
They  asked  no  questions,  but  he  saw  hope 
warming  in  their  eyes  as  they  peered  into 
the  grey  face  against  his  shoulder. 

The  door  of  Peter  Winch's  house  was 
locked.  Patrick  kicked  it  in  and  laid  his 
burden  on  the  bed.  He  drove  the  silent, 
curious  people  out,  barred  the  door  against 
them,  and  set  to  work  to  revive  his  uncle 
'  and  to  save  that  miserable  life.  He  found 
brandy  in  a  cupboard.  He  found  linen 
sheets  for  bandages.  He  washed  the  wound 
and  dressed  it. 

After  five  days  and  nights  it  seemed  as  if 
Patrick  had  saved  his  uncle's  life.  During 
all  that  time  only  Mike  Hanlon  and  Kate 
■  had  been  admitted  to  the  skipper's  house,  of 
all  the  folk  of  the  harbour.  Nothing  was 
seen  or  heard  of  William  Boyle.  On  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  day  the  skipper  sat  up 
in  a  chair  beside  his  bed,  with  a  little  colour 
in  his  face  and  a  glint  in  his  eyes. 

"Ye'll  soon  be  goin'  now,  lad,"  he  said. 
"  Ye've  done  noble  by  me,  lad,  an'  me  heart 
warms  to  ye  for  it.  Pack  yer  nunny  bag 
to-morry,  Pat,  an'  be  off  to  Pernambuco  wid 
ye,  an'  ye'll  have  free  hundred  dollars  to 
put  in  yer  pocket." 

"  I  hain't  goin',"  replied  Pat — "  not  jist 
now,  anyhow.  When  I's  ready  to  go, 
I'll  go." 

"Go  to-morry  wid  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  go  nex'  week  wid  nothin'." 

"  I  hain't  wantin'  nor  needin'  yer  dollars. 
i  stops  i'  Dog  Seal  Bay  till  I  get  what  I 
want." 
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"Ye  bes  a  greater  fool  nor  yer  father. 
I'll  send  for  the  police  if  ye  stops  another 
day,  an'  gaol  ye  for  knifin'  me." 

*'  Knifin'  ye  ?  Be  ye  gone  mad  ?  Ye 
knows  it  was  Boyle  what  knifed  ye,  an' 
meself  what  saved  yer  dirty  life  !  " 

The  old  man  leered.  An  expression  of 
devilish  cunning  moved  in  his  eyes  like 
water,  and  on  his  lips  until  they  seemed  to 
crawl  and  writhe. 

"Ask  the  folks  who  it  was  what  knifed 
me,"  he  said.  "Ask  them  if  it  was  the 
coward  Bill  Boyle,  or  the  son  o'  the  man  I 
driv'  out  o'  Dog  Seal  Bay  naked  to  the  soul 
— naked  o'  money  an'  gear  an'  the  kisses  of 
his  girl.  They  has  it  in  their  minds  how  ye 
come  all  the  ways  from  Brazil  to  knife  me, 
an'  now  they  bes  thinkin'  as  how  I's  bought 

me  life  from  ye  wid  my  fortune Will 

ye  take  the  money  an'  go  safe,  lad  ?  I 
hain't  wishful  to  harm  ye,  for  I  bes  drawin' 
nigh  to  the  end  o'  this  worldly  life.  Will 
ye  go  safe  an'  quiet,  or  will  ye  go  to  gaol 
for  tryin'  to  murder  yer  own  uncle  ?  " 

"  I  saved  yer  life  ! "  cried  Patrick,  dazed 
with  horror,  disgust,  and  rage.  "  Ye  devil ! 
I  wish  I'd  let  ye  lay  an'  die  on  the  moss. 
But  ye  bes  af eared  o'  me — aye,  the  fear 
glimmers  in  yer  face — for  ye  knows  as  I  bes 
agoin'  to  take  Kate  Han] on  away  from  ye. 
Ye  knows  it  bes  Kate  only  I  want  out  o' 
Dog  Seal  Bay,  an'  ye  knows  as  she'll  go 
wid  me.  Gaol  me  if  ye  can  catch  me,  ye 
old  divil  !  We  leaves  this  harbour  afore 
noon  of  this  very  day." 

The  expression  of  the  old  man's  face 
changed  swiftly,  as  if  his  attention  had 
suddenly  been  diverted  from  the  matter  in 
hand.  The  flecks  of  colour  fell  from  his 
cheeks  and  the  sneer  passed  from  his  lips. 
Horror  darkened  in  bis  pale  eyes. 

"  I  bes  jokin',  lad,"  he  whispered.  "  Ye 
bes  safe  wid  me,  Pat.  Lay  me  back  on  the 
bed,  for  the  love  o'  Heaven  !  The  cut  bes 
open  ag'in.  Me  life's  blood  bes  flowin' 
away." 

The  young  man  did  not  move.  He  stared 
at  his  uncle,  his  black  eyes  hard  and  terrible. 

"  Bind  me  up !  "  cried  the  skipper,  in  a 
voice  of  panic  and  despair. 

"I's  done  wid  savin'  yer  lyin',  cheatin', 
murderin'  life  for  ye ! "  cried  the  young 
man.  And,  before  the  other  could  speak 
again,  he  slipped  from  the  cottage  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him.  He  looked  out  at 
the  sunlit  bay,  then  lowered  his  gaze  to  the 
ash-grey  roofs  of  the  litfcle  harbour.  Down 
by  Mike  Hanlon's  cabin  he  caught  the  flash 
of  Kate's  red  shawl.     He  drew  his  breath 


sharply,  and  his  face  twitched  and  changed. 
"  Let  'im  die  !  "  he  moaned.  And  then, 
"  Not  that  !  Holy  saints,  not  that !  An' 
him  an  old  man  an'  ripe  for  hell  !  Alive  or 
dead,  he  hain't  able  to  make  a  murderer 
o'  me  !  " 

He  turned  slowly,  as  if  with  a  great  effort, 
and  entered  the  cottage  again.  He  found 
the  skipper  sagged  sidewise  in  his  chair, 
unconscious.  He  lifted  him  and  laid  him 
on  the  bed,  and  bandaged  the  bleeding 
wound.  He  poured  brandy  between  the 
grey  lips.  He  worked  feverishly,  muttering 
oaths  and  prayers. 

Kate  Hanlon  entered  the  room.  The  old 
man  opened  his  eyes. 

"  I  told  him  as  how  I  wouldn't  go  away 
widout  yerself,  Kate — not  for  gold  nor  gear 
nor  fear  o'  death— an'  the  black  divil  inside 
him  tore  open  his  hurt  ag'in,"  explained 
Patrick,  in  a  husky  whisper. 

She  regarded  him  steadily  for  several 
seconds  with  clear,  soft  eyes,  in  the  depths  of 
which  strange,  bewildering  lights  brightened 
and  darkened  and  brightened  again.  Then, 
without  a  word,  she  stepped  close  to  him 
and  clasped  her  strong,  tender  arms  about 
his  neck. 

"  She  bes  yer  own,  lad,"  said  the  skipper 
faintly.  "I  was  down  so  deep  the  red 
glimmer  o'  hell  was  on  me  eyes,  an'  ye 
snatched  me  up,  lad.  She  bes  yer  own,  lad, 
an'  half  me  gear  along  wid  her.  Call  in 
the  folks  to  hear  it — to  witness  it — to  see 
me  cheat  hell,  in  spite  o'  the  divil." 

"  That  bes  good  hearin',  skipper,"  said  a 
voice  at  the  door. 

Mike  Hanlon  and  three  others  crowded 
on  the  threshold  and  stared  into  the  room. 

"  Aye,  that  bes  the  best  word  as  ever  was 
beared  i'  Dog  Seal  Bay,"  continued  Mike 
Hanlon. 

The  skipper  turned  a  twisted  face  toward 
the  door. 

"  Then  remember  it,"  he  said.  "  Remember 
it  good  enough  to  swear  to,  for  maybe  I'll 
be  after  forgettin'  it  meself  when  I  gets  on 
to  me  feet  ag'in.  The  fear  o'  hell  bes  on 
me  now,  an'  Pat  here  snatched  me  away 
from  the  red  glimmer  o'  it  wid  his  two 
hands.  An'  I  was  all  for  treatin'  him  like  I 
treated  his  father  afore  him,  an'  he  knowed 
it.  I  gives  him  the  girl  I  starved  into 
promisin'  to  marry  me,  an'  I  gives  him  half 
me  trade  an'  gear.  Mark  that  down,  lads. 
Eemember  it  good,  so's  ye  kin  swear  to  it 
when  I  bes  on  me  two  feet  ag'in.  Lend  me 
a  hand  to  cheat  hell,  lads,  for  I  hain't  the 
man  to  manage  it  widout  help." 
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PPROACHINa 

Yalina  by  night, 
you  made  fast  to  a 
rickety  landing  and 
passed  up  a  narrow 
avenue  of  man- 
groves, along  a 
track  that  quaked 
under  .  your  feet. 
On  either  hand 
there  was  blue- 
black  darkness,  a  stench  of  rotting  vegetation, 
and  more  mangroves — mangroves  and  dark* 
ness  and  silence  as  far  as  the  mind  of  man 
could  conceive. 

A  little  further  along  the  •track  there  was 
a  bend  from  which  you  could  see  a  solitary 
yellow  light.  This  was  Marsden,  going  over 
the  accounts  in  the  mosquito-proof  room  of 
the  bungalow,  or  planning  some  new  drainage 
scheme,  or  swallowing  quinine  wrapped  in 
cigarette  papers.  He  was  sure  to  be  doing 
one  of  the  three,  for  Yalina  was  like  that. 
Marsden  had  leased  it — a  thousand  odd  acres 
of  it — for  ninety-nine  years  at  an  annual 
rental  of  rather  less  than  a  halfpenny  an 
acre.  He  had  then  stood  by  his  pet  theory 
of  drainage,  in  spite  of  ridicule  and  fever, 
andv  converted  a  swamp  into  a  promising 
cocoa-nut  plantation,  and  himself  into  a  living 
skeleton. 

He  sat  now,  with  unnaturally  bright  eyes 
and  uncertain  hands,  trying  to  realise  that 
he  was  a  moderately  wealthy  man.  Two 
days  ago  Moseley — of  Moseley  and  Frieburg, 
land  sharks— had  sauntered  over  Yalina  with 
a  green-lined  umbrella,  and,  after  a  few 
disparaging  remarks,  had  offered  Marsden 
five  thousand  for  the  place.  This  meant  that 
it"  was  worth  at  least  ten  as  it  stood,  and 
probably  five  times  that  as  a  going  concern 
in  a  few  years'  time.  Marsden  had  chuckled 
inwardly,  swallowed  a  quinine  pellet,  and 
declined  the  offer  with  thanks,  much  to 
Moseley's  astonishment. 

"  You'll  die  here  in  another  couple  of 
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years,"  he  remarked  cheerfully,  casting  his 
cannibal  eye  over  the  other's  emaciated 
carcase. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Marsden.  *'  But, 
as  it  happens,  I  don't  intend  to  stay  here 
another  two  years.  I  promised  myself  a 
holiday  when  the  job  was  done,  and  it  is 
done — for  the  present." 

Moseley  looked  out  over  Yalina,  an  oasis 
of  young  palms  in  a  desert  of  mangroves,  and 
was  constrained  to  admit  that  it  was — to  the 
tune  of  five  thousand  five  hundred,  not  a 
penny  more. 

But  Marsden  smiled  grimly  and  shook  his 
skull-like  head.  Yalina  had  cost  more  than 
money  to  create,  and  it  was  going  to  take 
more  than  money  to  buy.  There  were  a  few 
trifles,  such  as  health  and  happiness,  still 
owing,  and  Marsden  was  resolved  that  they 
should  be  paid  before  the  property  left  his 
hands. 

And  now  the  evening  of  the  great  day 
had  arrived.  The  accounts  were  in  perfect 
order,  the  half-caste  overseer  had  received 
his  instructions,  and  Marsden's  battered  tin 
trunk  stood  packed  beside  his  bed.  For  the 
first  time  in  three  years  he  was  free.  He 
was  trying  to  disengage  the  rusty  mechanism 
of  his  mind  from  drainage  and  labour 
and  fever,  and  centre  it  on  cool  rains  and 
the  other  things  worth  having  ;  but  in  the 
present  surroundings  he  found  it  difficult. 
These  other  things  that  were  so  desirable 
seemed  unreal,  infinitely  far  off.  Well,  they 
should  soon  be  nearer,  Marsden  promised 
himself. 

But  on  board  the  steamer  it  was  the  same. 
Slowly  it  was  borne  in  on  him  that  actual 
distance  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  here, 
only  two  days  from  Sydney,  things  seemed 
just  as  far  off  as  they  had  been  at  Yalina. 
This  troubled  Marsden.  He  took  to  self- 
communings  in  his  cabin. 

There  were  people  on  deck — white  women 
in  flimsy  dresses,  sitting  about  in  cane  chairs 
or  playing  deck  billiards  with  immaculate, 
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care-free  men.  And  there  was  an  immensely 
popular  youth,  who  wore  white  serge  and  a 
lavender  tie  and  check  socks,  and  ordered 
strange  and  frequent  refreshment  from  the 
bar.  Marsden  had  conscientiously  worn  a 
complete  change  of  clothing  every  day  of 
his  three  years  at  Yalina,  "  to  keep  civilised," 
as  he  had  told  himself,  but,  if  this  were 
civihsation,  he  saw  now  that  he  had  failed. 
He  was  as  far  removed  from  these  people 
as — as  a  black-beetle  from  a  butterfly.  That 
was  it,  he  announced  savagely,  while  con- 
templating his  unlovely  reflection  in  the 
looking-glass — a  black-beetle  !  Malaria  and 
drainage  schemes  certainly  do  play  the 
mischief  with  a  man. 

One  day  from  Sydney  a  sort  of  panic 
seized  him.  What  if  he  were  so  changed 
that  no  one  would  recognise  him — even  she 
would  not  recognise  him  ?  He  was  a 
different  man  to  the  one  who  had  set  out 
for  the  Solomons  three  years  ago,  different 
in  character  as  well  as  appearance — he  knew 
that  now.  What  if  she  did  not  care  for 
this  different  man  ?  It  was  perfectly  possible. 
He  trembled  already  at  the  thought  of 
meeting  her,  and  had  recourse  to  quinine 
pellets.    ' 

For  a  few  minutes  he  hovered  outside  the 
barber's  shop,  hesitant  as  to  the  fate  of  his 
beard,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
would  look  worse  without  it.  Also  he  was 
beginning  to  extract  grim  satisfaction  from 
the  thought  that  people  would  have  to  accept 
him  as  he  was,  or  not  at  all.  -  It  was  the 
work — the  work  for  her  that  had  wrought 
the  change  ;  she,  also,  would  have  to  put  up 
with  it.  He  left  the  steamer  with  a  feeling 
of  vague  resentment  against  the  world, 
which  goes  to  still  further  show  that  malaria 
and  drainage  schemes  can  play  the  mischief 
with  a  man. 

At  the  house  in  Darlinghurst  the  maid  did 
not  know  him.  Miss  Levison  had  gone  to 
stay  with  friends  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  he 
was  informed.  Marsden  knew  this  meant 
the  Tates  of  Leura.  Of  course,  he  had  for- 
gotten— these  civilised  people  moved  out  of 
Sydney  in  the  hot  weather.  They  were  able 
to.  Also  he  seemed  to  remember  something, 
about  it  in  her  last  letter:  "I'm  going  to 
the  Tates  again  this  year  ..."  Those  were 
the  words.  It  was  queer  that  he  should 
have  forgotten  them. 

In  the  taxi,  going  to  the  station,  he  fell  to 
wondering  what  he  had  said  in  reply  to  this 
letter  of  hers,  and  to  the  others,  and  for  the 
life  of  him  he  could  think  of  no  other  news 
that  he  had  given  her  beyond  a  detailed 


description  of  the  work  at  Yalina — drainage, 
labour,  cocoa-nuts  and  all,  except  the  fever. 
He  looked  out  on  Sydney's  well-kept  streets, 
thronged  with  correctly  dressed  men  and 
women,  and  smiled  grimly.  Of  what 
possible  interest  could  drainage  be  to  these 
people,  to  a  Sydney  girl  of  twenty-two  ? 
Then  he  remembered  that  her  letters  had 
fallen  off  latterly  .  .  . 

In  the  train,  going  up  to  Leura,  he  saw 
himself  sitting  in  the  mosquito-proof- room 
at  Yalina,  writing  these  'absurd  things  that 
should  have  been  love-letters,  and  he  almost 
wished  himself  back  there  again. 

"  Leura  ! " 

The  very  word,  droned  out  by  the  solitary 
porter,  made  him  start  visibly,  and,  when  the 
train  came  to  rest,  he  instinctively  shrank 
back  into  his  corner.  8he  was  on  the  plat- 
form. She  was  seeing  someone  off,  chatting 
and  laughing  with  them  at  the  carriage  door. 

Marsden  had  wondered  lately  how  the 
first  sight  of  her  would  affect  him,  and  now 
he  knew.  Her  face  was  the  same,  identically 
the  same  as  the  picture  he  had  carried  at  the 
back  of  his  mind  all  those  days  and  weeks 
and  months  and  years  at  Yalina,  yet  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  think  that  he  had 
known  her  well — so  well  that  he  had  asked 
her  to  marry  him,  and  not  been  surprised 
out  of  his  senses  when  she  accepted  him. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  feel  that  she 
belonged  to  him  now,  this  dainty  figure  of 
,  health  and  lightness.  It  seemed  effrontery 
on  his  part  to  imagine  it. . .  .  Then  the  train 
moved  on,  and  Marsden  with  it. 

He  got  out  at  the  next  station,  and  waited 
for  a  train  back  to  Leura,  alternately 
anathematising  himself  for  a  weak  fool,  and 
wondering  if  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  go 
back  to  Yalina,  and  have  done  with  it. 

In  the  end  he  returned  to  Leura,  and 
,  strayed  at  an  hotel  about  a  mile  from  the 
Tates'  bungalow. 

There  are  certain ^  prescribed  things  to  do 
in  the  Blue  Montains,  and  everyone  does 
them.  You  may  ride,  golf,  play  tennis, 
walk,  or  frankly  lounge  in  the  dry,  bracing 
sunlight,  surrounded  by  a  rolling  sea  of 
eucalyptus-clad  hills,  luxuriant,  semi-tropical 
gorges,  and  hazy  blue  distances.  Marsden 
rode.  So  did  Evelyn  Levison.  She  had  a 
habit,  much  to  her  friends'  annoyance,  of 
claiming  at  least  an  hour  of  the  day  for 
herself,  when  she  would  canter  out  to  one  of 
the  gorges,  dismount,  and  sit  on  the  grassy 
edge,  staring  out  over  the  endless  sea  of 
blue  gums,  and  thinking  her  own  thoughts. 
Exactly  what  these  were,  no  one  had  been 
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able  to  discover,  though  there  were  one  or 
two  shrewd  guesses  in  the  Tate  household. 

''  Tied  to  a  ghost,  that's  what  /  call  it," 
was  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
the  female  element. 

"Deuced  hard  luck  on  a 
girl ! "  was  the  opinion  of  the 
males. 

Needless  to  say,  both  remarks 
had  reference  to  her  engage- 
ment to  John  Marsden,  of 
Yalina,  Solomon  Islands. 

It  was  on  her  return  from 
one  of  these  solitary  excursions 
that  Marsden  met  her  on  the 
track.  It  was  a  narrow  track, 
and  they  passed  within  three 
yards  of  one  another,  and 
continued  on  their  way.  A 
little  further  ^  on  Marsden 
dismounted  and  stood  watching 
her  retreating  figure  with 
unnaturally  bright  eyes  and 
twitching  mouth.  She  had 
not  recognised  him  !  Was  it 
not  enough  ? 

Apparently  it  was  not,  for 
precisely  the  same  thing 
occurred  the  next  day.  On 
the  third,  while  lying  in  the 
grass  on  the  edge  of  her 
favourite  gorge.  Miss  Levison 
w^as  surprised — or  should  have 
been — by  a  tall,  lean  man, 
with  bright,  rather  sunken 
eyes  and  a  black  beard, 
dismounting  and  addressing 
her. 

''  Beautiful  view,  isn't  it  ?  " 
he  remarked. 


"  Glorious,"   she    agreed,   smiling  up  at 
him  a  trifle  uncertainly. 

They  talked  in  this  strain  for  upwards  of 


'As  it  happens,  I  cm  prove  it  hy  my  own  experieucej'  said  the  girl." 
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five  minutes.  Then  the  man  sat  down  and 
swallowed  something  wrapped  in  cigarette 
paper. 

''You  like  being  alone,"  he  suggested 
abruptly. 

^'  Sometimes,"  she  answered  ;  "  it  allows 
one  to  think." 

"Yes,  that's  the  worst  of  it,"  said  the 
man. 

"  The  worst  of  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.     To  think  is  usually  to  suffer — in 
the  end.     A  man  should  work,  that's  all,  if 
he  wants  to  live  at  peace  with  himself  and 
•  the  world." 

The  girl  supported  herself  on  her  elbow, 
and  plucked  at  the  wiry  brown  stems  o-f 
grass. 

"  Doesn't  it  depend  on  the  thoughts  ?  " 
she  suggested,  without  looking  up. 

"  Quite,"  agreed  the  man.  He  was  sitting 
now  with  his  bony  knees  drawn  up  to  his 
chin.  "  But,  unfortunately,  one  can't  order 
them.  They  just  come,  especially  w^hen  you 
are  alone." 

The  girl  nodded,  and  he  went  on — • 

''When  you  are  alone,  and  a  long  way 
from  everything  that  really  matters,  thoughts 
that  you  are  fond  of  come  and  live  wdth  you. 
In  time  they  become  a  sort  of  permanent 
dream,  the  kind  that  makes  you  want  to 
wake  up  and  find  it  true.  Then,  when  at 
last  it  materialises " 

"You    find    it    horribly    disappointing,"  . 
supplied  the  girl.     "  Yes,  I  know." 

"Not  quite  that,"  said  the  man  evenly, 
"but  you  find  it  very  different  from  what 
you  expected.  At  first  you  think  this  is  the 
fault  of  the  people  and  things  that  went  to 
make  up  your  dream  ;  then,  after  a  little 
while,  you  see  that  it  is  not  their  fault  at  all, 
but  your  ow^n.     You  are  different,  not  they." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  girl  slowdy,  after  a  pause. 
"Then  it  comes  to  much  the  same  thing, 
doesn't  it  ?  In  either  case  you  no  longer 
care  for  them." 

The  man  turned  on  her  swiftly,  his  pale 
face  suffused  with  colour. 

"  You  mean  they  no  longer  care  for  you," 
he  corrected. 

The  girl's  eyes  met  his  frankly. 

"  Isn't  that  for  them  to  decide  ? "  she 
suggested. 

"  They  do,"  exclaimed  the  man  triumph- 
antly. "  You  can't  imagine  how  thoroughly 
they  do  decide  these  things  sometimes."  He 
stopped  abruptly,  looked  for  a  moment  over 
the  rolling  sea  of  blue  gums,  and  gave  a 
short  laugh.     "  Take  my  own  case " 

"  Yes  ?  "  prompted  the  girl. 


"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?     It  may  amuse  you." 

The  girl  nodded  gravely. 

"Some  time  ago,"  said  the  man,  "  I  went 
out  to  the  Back  of  Beyond  to  make  enough 
money  to  marry.  The  work  was  hard,  and 
there  were  other  things  that  made  Kfe  a  bit 
difficult,  but  I  always  had  my  dream  with 
me,  and  that  kept  me  going.  Then,  when  I 
found  myself  in  the  position  to  come  back, 
I  woke  up  and  saw  that  one  thing  and 
another  had  made  a  different  man  of  m€ — 
so  different  that  even  the  girl  I"  w^as  engaged 
to  didn't  know  me.  That's  all.  What  do 
you  think  of  it  ?  " 

The  girl  sat  quite  still,  looking  out  over 
the  gorge. 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  she  said  presently.  "  I 
believe  it's  impossible,  and  I  don't  hke 
impossible  stories." 

"  But  if  it's  ti:ue  ?  "  the  man  insisted. 

"If  it's  true,  I  should  say  that  the  life 
you  have  been  living  has  made  you  fanciful, 
morbid,  or  else  the  girl  you  were  engaged 
to  is  blind,  deaf,  or  not  worth  troubling 
about." 

A  faint  chuckle  escaped  the  man. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  is,"  he  said  ;  "  that's  the 
w^orst  of  it." 

"  Then  why  not  take  the  trouble  to  make 
yourself  known  to  her  ?  She  may  know  you 
all  the  time,  and  think  it  is  you  who  do  not 
want  to  renew^  the  acquaintance.  It's  quite 
possible,  from  the  girl's  point  of  view,  you 
know." 

"Not  this  one,"  the  man  objected. 

"Girls  are  wonderfully  alike,"  said  the 
girl,  smiling. 

The  man  clasped  and  unclasped  his  hands 
about  his  knees. 

"  I  did  think  of  doing  what  you  suggest," 
he  said ;  "  but  fancy  the  shock  to  a  girl  of 
finding  herself  tied  to  a  comparative 
stranger  ! " 

"  But  she  wouldn't  be." 

"  You  mean  she  would  break  it  off  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that,  if  a  woman  once  knows  a 
man,  she  always  knows  him.  He  could  never 
be  a  stranger  to  her." 

The  girl  still  looked  steadily  before  her. 
The  man  watched  the  glint  of  sunlight  in 
her  hair.  It  had  been  part  of  his  dream  at 
Yalina  to  sit  just  so,  w^atching  the  glint  of 
sunlight  in  her  hair. 

"  I  wonder  if  you're  right  ?  "  he  said. 

"  As  it  happens,  I  can  prove  it  by  my  own 
experience,"  said  the  girl,  and  her  voice  was 
very  low.  "  I  was  engaged — years  ago.  He 
went  out  to  the  Back  of  Beyond,  and  when 
he    came    back    he    thought    that,   because 
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he  had  grown  a  beard    and   become  very,  with  his  head  pillowed  on  her  lap,  and  the 

very  thin,  I  didn't  know  him.     He  actually  cool  breeze  of  the  Blue  Mountains  fanned 

thought  that !  "  his  cheek— 

The  man's  hand  went  out  like  a  child's.  "  It's  so  wonderful.  Eve." 

"  Eve  ! "  he  said.  And  there  are  those  who  will  admit  that 

And  later,  when  he  lay  in  the  crisp  grass,  it  is. 


''the    little     MATCH-GlliL.''        BY    N.    SANSOMs 
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THE     MAIN     POINT. 

"No,  I  ain't  going  to  be  a  sailor*  I'm  going  to  be  a  soldier.     I've  changed  my  mind." 
"Does — does  Jellicoe  know?" 
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"Yes,"  he  said,  "we  must  cut  down  and 
economise.  I've  brought  home  a  sample  bottle 
of  very  cheap  claret,  which  I  think  I  shall  have 
to  drink  in  future." 

"  Good  !  "  she  responded.  "And  I  have  made 
a  pint  of  furniture  polish  from  an  old  recipe, 
ever  so  cheaply." 

It  was  a  few  days  afterwards  that  the  breeze 
arose. 

"How  was  I  to  know,"  he  stormed,  "that 
you'd  put  your  furniture  polish  into  a  wine 
bottle  ?     Great  wonder  I'm  not  poisoned  !  " 

"  And  how  was  I  to  know  I  was  polishing 
the  table  with  your  old  claret  ? "  she  fired 
back.  "  Anyhow,  it  answered  very  well,  and 
when  you  drank  the  furniture  polish  you  said 
it  was  a  very  good  wine  for  the  price  I  " 


"  I  THINK  this  'ere  War  is  turning  some 
people's  'eads,"  said  the  jobbing  gardener 
gloomily.  '^  Parties  that  I  work  for,  as  used  to 
be  quite  satisfied  with  a  few  pink  geraniums 
and  a  border  of  lobelia,  'ave  got  an  idea  that 
they  ought  to  grow  vegetables  to  keep  up  the 
food  supply.  One  old  dear,  with  a  garden 
about  twelve  feet  by  ten,  and  'arf  of  it  lawn, 
ses  to  me  the  other  day,  '  Gardener,'  she  ses, 


'I'm  thinking  of  altering  the  plan  of  the 
grounds.  I  want  to  grow  enough  vegetables 
to  supply  the  household  during  the  coming 
year.     Can  you  make  any  suggestions  ?  ' 

"  '  Certainly,  mum,'  I  ses.  *  You  might  'ave 
scarlet  runners  climbing  up  the  pergolia,  and 
spring  onions  in  the  winder  boxes.  Then  you 
could  grow  a  few  parsnips  on  the  rockery,  and 
beetroots  and  pertaters  on  the  lawn.  But 
you'd  'ave  to  get  someone  else  to  do  it  for  you, 
mum,'  I  ses,  '  because  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
I'm  a  landsdape  gardener  fust  and  larst,  I  am.' 
She  ain't  said  a  word  about  it  since." 


Polly:  Molly  couldn't  have  thought  much 
of  that  fellow  she  married. 

Dolly:  Why  not? 

Polly  :  She  boasts  that  she  has  made  another 
man  of  him. 


Smith  :  Here  comes  Jones.  He's  got  a  new 
baby,  and  he'll  talk  us  to  death. 

Brown:  Well,  here  comes  a  neighbour  of 
mine  who  has  a  new  bull-dog.  Let's  introduce 
them  and  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
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WATER    WINGS. 

Wet  winjrs  I  I  grow  very  weary, 

inflating:  limp  lifebuoys,  my^darlings,  for  you; 
Wet  wings!  'twere  prospect  less  dreary 

To  play  leaking  bagpipes  to  beasts  at  the  Zoo. 
Wet  wings!  I've  children  a  dozen, 

A  grandma,  an  aunt,  swimming  sisters  a  few. 
Wet  wings !  two  sets  to  each  cousin 

(They  need  this  support,  sylph-Iike  Sadie  and  5ue). 
Wet  wings !  I  labour  half  frozen 

While  the  bathers  first  furnished  disport  in  the 
blue.  ^ 

Wet  wings!  at  noon  put  my  clothes  on— 

My  morn  on  the  beach,  oh,  my  darlings,  with  you ! 


He  :  I'll  trust  to  time  to  make  you  love  me. 

She  :  But  just  think  of  falling  in  love  with 
you  years  after  I  had  lost  all  interest  in  you  I 
Impossible  1 


*'  It's  no  use,"  growled  Mr.  Smith  to  his  wife 
from  the  bathroom ;  "  I  can't  do  it." 

''  What  is  it,  dear  ?  "  asked  his  wife,  in  alarm. 

"  Why,  the  doctor  told  me  this  morning  to 
drink  hot  water  an  hour  before  dinner  for  my 
indigestion.  Here  I  have  got  a  quart  down, 
am  nearly  bursting,  and  I  haven't  been  drinking 
fifteen  minutes  yet !  " 


THE     WAK     MAP. 


'Did  anyone  help  you  Avith  this  map,  Jones  Minor?" 
'  No,  sir ;  my  father  did  it  all  himself." 

/ 


Wet  wings  M  hired  McLeary 

To  blow  out  a  portion,  but  his  they  eschew. 
Blown  wings  I  his  smell  faintly  beery 

(I  doubt  it  myself,  but  the  girls  say^they  do). 
Wet  wings!  my  sisters  are  singers — 
t    Their  breath   is  worth   more  than  fine  gold  from 

Peru. 
Wet  wings !  my  wife  1  must  wring  hers, 
And  blow  them  to  bursting— they're  awful  when 
new. 
Wet  wings!  my  youngsters  are  "croupy," 
Inflating   their    own   might,   perhaps,   give   them 
"flu." 
Wet  wings !  I  feel  faint  and  droopy, 
^     Having  blown  the  wing-floats  of  the  whole  blessed 


*'  You  are  an  honest  boy,"  beamed  the  old 
lady,  "  but  the  money  I  lost  was  a  five  pound 
note.     Didn't  you  see  that  in  the  notice '?  " 

"  Yes,"  explained  the  small  boy.  "  It  was  a 
five  pound  note  I  found,  but  I  had  it  changed 
so  that  you  could  pay  me  the  reward." 


crew! 


JB.  A,  Clarke. 


**Fathek,"  said  the  vicar's"  son,  ''my 
master  says  that  '  collect '  and  '  congregate  ' 
mean  the  same  thing.     Do  they  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  they  do,  my  son,"  said  the 
clergyman;  "but  you  may  tell  your  master 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  a 
congregation  and  a  collection." 


OF     COURSE ! 


Officer:   What  would  you  do  if  the  magazine  blew  up? 
Sentry:    Go  up  with  the  report,  sir! 


A    USEFUL    NEW    PHRASE. 


Vocalist  (arriving  at  Town  Hall,  where  a  Red  Cross  concert  is  being  held) :   Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  I'm  late  I 
Stage-Manager  (absent-mindedly) :   That's  all  right,  madam ;   we've  put  you  back  five  groups. 
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Two  men  were  boasting  about  their  family 
prosperity.     Said  the  first — 

**  My  father  has  a  big  farm.  It  is  so  big  that, 
when  he  goes  to  the  cow-shed  on  Monday 
morning  to  milk  the  cows,  he  kisses  us  all 
good-bye,  and  he  doesn't  get  back  till  the 
following  Saturday." 

"  Why  does  it  take  him  so  long  ?  "  the  other 
man  asked. 

*'  Because  the  barn  is  so  far  away  from  the 
house." 

*' Well,  that  may  be  a  pretty  big  farm,  but, 
compared  to  my  father's  farm,  your  father's 
farm  is  no  bigger  than  a  suburban  garden  1 " 

"  Why,  how  big  is  your  father's  farm  ?  " 

"Well,    it's   so  big  that    when    my  father 


"Father  certainly  didn't  manage  this 
European  trip  very  well,"  said  a  charming 
young  tourist  of  the  kmd  one  used  to  meet  in 
Italy  before  the  War.  "  He  said  we  should  be 
in  Eome  two  days,  but  he  made  a  mistake, 
and  it's  three,  and  now  we've  seen  everything, 
and  there's  absolutely  nothing  to  do  for  a 
whole  day." 


Lady  Customer:  You  told  me  yesterday, 
when  I  bought  this  hat,  it  was  the  only  one 
you  had.    To-day  I  see  a  counter  full  of  them. 

"  Yes,'*  said  the  shopwalker.  "  We  are  now 
selling  those  that  went  out  on  approval." 


A    YOUNG    IDEA    IN    WAR-TIME. 

Little  Girl  (to  soldiers  digging  trenches) :  Please  may  I  come  and  play  with  you  ? 


sends  a  man  out  to  the  cow -shed  to  milk  the 
cows,  the  milk  has  to  be  brought  back  by  his 
grandson." 


A  CERTAIN  distinguished  professor  of  medicine 
asked  one  of  his  students  in  class  one  day 
how  much  of  a  certain  medicine  should  be 
administered  to  the  sufferer. 

"  A  tablespoonful,"  answered  the  young  man. 

In  about  a  minute,  however,  he  raised  his 
hand  and  said :  "  Professor,  I  would  like  to 
change  my  answer  to  that  question." 

The  doctor  took  out  his  watch.  "  My  young 
friend,"  he  remarked,  "  your  patient  has  been 
(}eg|,d  forty  seconds," 


*'  Cheer  up,  old  boy,"  advised  the  married 
man.  "You  know  'tis  better  to  have  loved 
and  lost  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  the  rejected  suitor,  jingling 
a  bunch  of  keys  in  his  pocket,  "  better  for  the 
florist,  the  confectioner,  the  raessenger  boy, 
the  restaurant  waiter,  the  taxicabman,  .the 
theatrical  magnate,  and  the  jeweller." 


"  Yes,~  my  wife's  gone  to  the  Thousand 
Islands." 

"  How  long  for  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  advised  her  to  spend  a  day  on  each 
island," 
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A    CORNER    IN    FL0WER5. 

My  gardener  guards  with  prohibitive  care 

The  flowers  that  are  his,  not  mine ; 
His  apple-pie  order  rules  everywhere, 
His  beds  and  borders  are  prudishly  fair, 
His  bloom  under  glass  is  line. 

My  gardener's  tidy,  methodical  soul 

Is  gripped  by  the  thought  of  Shows ; 
He  prunes  and  trains  for  a  prize-medal  goal, 
While  his   missus— that's  me— is  meek,   on  the 
whole— 
A  fact  he  very  well  knows. 

But  one  small  corner  I  call  my  own, 
Concealed  from  professional  sneers; 
A  riotous  pleasaunce,  all  overgrown, 
Where  Nature  sits  tight  in  a  tangled  throne, 
Unvexed  by  syringe  or  shears. 

There  are  poppy  splashes  of  flaming  red, 

And  larkspurs  blue  as  the  sky; 
At  my  feet  an  amethyst  viola  bed. 
And  blush-pink  tassels  above  my  head. 

On  the  ramblers  growing  awry. 

There   are  pinks  hobnobbing  with  lupins  and 
phlox. 

And  columbines  dropping  their  seeds. 
And  cheek  by  jowl  with  fuchsias  and  stocks 
Qrow  soldiers'  buttons  and  dandelion  clocks— 

I'm  never  hard  on  the  weeds. 

My  gardener  works  without  pause  or  haste- 
He's  shaving  the  lawn  by  the  firs- 
While  I  hide  inlmy  bower— he  calls  it  a  "waste," 
But  little  care  I— every  man  to  his  taste. 
And  every  woman  to  hers. 

Jessie  Pope 


ENTENTE    CORDIALE. 


Tommy  (newly  arrived) :  Polly-vous-f rongsay  ? 
Native  :   Oui,  oui,  oui ! 

Tommy:   'Xcuse  me,  old  sport,  but  why  don't  yer 

s»7  "Tes"  or  "No"?  ^  '  ' 


A    PERSONAL    MESSAGE. 


Benevolent  Old  Lady  :  Now,  I'm  very  pleased 
to  have  had  this  little  talk  with  you  boys,  and  when 
you  get  back,  be  sure  and  give  Lady  Bangs'  kind 
regards  to  dear  Admiral  Jellicoe. 


The  weary  man  trudged  on  in  silence  through 
the  rain  and  mud.  After  a  while  he  perceived 
an  old  man  walking  towards  him. 

"  How  far  to  Chastford  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  'Bout  six  miles  t'other  way,"  came  the 
reply. 

"  The  other  way  1 "  exclaimed  the  weary 
one.  "  Why,  the  last  signpost  said  it  was 
this  way."  ^ 

**Yaas,"  replied  the  villager,  "but  us  'ave 
jist  turned  of  'im  round  t'other  way  on  account 
of  they  there  Zeppylins  I  " 


An  old  negro  was  charged  in  a  West  Indian 
police  court  with  chicken  stealing,  and  the 
magistrate  said — ■ 

*'  Where's  your  lawyer  ?  " 

"  Ain't  got  none,  sah." 

"  But  you  ought  to  have  one,"  returned  the 
court.     *'  I'll  assign  one  to  defend  you." 

*'  No,  sah,  no,  sah,  please  don't  do  dat," 
begged  the  defendant. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  persisted  the  magistrate.  "  It 
won't  cost  you  anything.  Why  don't  you  want 
a  lawyer?  " 

"Well,  Ah'll  tell  yo',  sah,"  said  the  old 
man  confidentially.  "  Ah  wants  ter  enj'y  dem 
chickens  mahself." 


"  What  ?  "  exclaimed  the  motorist,  who  had 
run  over  a  farmer's  toe,  "you  want  five 
hundred  pounds  for  a  crushed  foot  ?  Nonsense  I 
I'm  no  millionaire." 

"Perhaps  not,"  cried  the  suffering  farmer, 
"  aud  I'm  no  centipede,  either." 
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An  old  negro  was  serving  on  a  jury  at  a  court 
in  a  West  Indian  island,  and  insisted  on 
addressing  the  court  volubly  on  the  subject 
of  the  recent  thefts  of  poultry  for  which  a 
suspected  neighbour  was  being  charged. 

"  What  do  we  see  before  us,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  We  see  several  chicken 
thieves,  including  Moses  Smith." 

There  was  considerable  commotion  at  this 
public  slur  upon  another  member  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  speaker  was  prevailed  upon  to 
withdraw  his  words.  He  rose  for  the  purpose, 
and  said — 

"  What  I  should  have  said,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  was:   There  are  several  well-known 


CLOSED  1 

(The  shutting  up  of  the  London  museums  and  picture 
galleries  has  aroused  considerable  opposition,  many  people 
wiio  never  went  near  them  when  they  were  open  having 
discovered  an  intense  longing  to  view  the  national 
treasures.) 

Now,  about  the  museums,  it  makes  me  so  wild, 
1  intended  to  go  as  a  very  small  child ; 
And  now,  when  at  length  1  have  made  up  my  mind, 
They're  completely  closed  to  the  public,  I  find. 

To  gaze  on  the  mummy  of  Pharaoh  1  yearn, 
And  study  some  ancient  funereal  urn ; 
'Midst  Roman  remains  of  the  earliest  date 
I  am  longing  to  wallow»  but  now  it's  too  late! 


WAR-TIME     ECONOMY. 


Mrs.  MacMuckle  (to  benevolent  inquirer) :  Oh,  the  family's  a'  weel  an'  workin',  excep'  wee  Jamie  here, 
an'  they're  bringin'  in,  atween  them,  fourteen  pounds  a  week.  Aye,  it's  a  sair  fecht  tae  ha'e  tae  spend 
fourteen  pounds  a  week,  but  we're  managin' ! " 


chicken  thieves  present,  not  including  Mister 
Moses  Smith." 


He  came  into  the  grocery  shop,  and  in 
about  two  minutes  his  new  trousers  had  wiped 
up  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  paint.  He  made 
a  fuss,  and  the  proprietor  came  bustling 
forward. 

"  It's  your  own  fault,"  said  the  shopman 
unsympathetically.  *'  Didn't  you  see  that  sign, 
^  Fresh  Paint'?" 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  victim  peevishly.  "  I  saw  it, 
but  I  didn't  believe  it." 

"  You  didn't  believe  it  ?  Why  not  ?  "  asked 
the  owner. 

"  Well,  I  didn't  believe  it  because  I  come  in 
here  so  often  and  generally  see  something 
marked  '  Fresh '  that  isn't  fresh," 


As  a  lover  of  pictures  and  art,  I  am  shocked 
To  hear  that  the  National  Gallery's  locked ; 
I  fain  would  regard  the  Old  Masters  with  pride, 
Titian,  Turner,  and  Rubens,  but  can't  get  inside. 

At  the  end  of  the  War  very  early  I'll  rush 

To  the  British  Museum,  avoiding  the  crush ; 

Or  perhaps  it  will  happen— it  ever  was  so— 

When   they're   opened  again— well,   I   shan't  want 

*<»  «<»•  M.  H.  Robert 


"  My  brother  is  a  cook  in  the  Navy,  I'd 
have  you  to  know,"  said  the  housemaid  proudly. 

*'  Oh,  my,"  said  the  cook  sympathetically, 
**  ain't  that  terrible  ?  It  must  be  awful  to  be 
a  cook  where  you  can't  leave  when  you  feel 
like  it." 
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Born  1820. 

Still  going  strong. 


*'  *A  man  is  as  old  as  he  feels.'  " 

'•Yes,  but  Johnnie  Walker  is  as  old  as  it  tastes." 

John  Walker  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Scotch  Whisky  Distillers,  KILMARNOCK,  Scotland. 
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*'  As  the  poet  says,"  remarked  Cassidy,  who 
is  fond  of  showing  his  learning,  "  phwat's  in  a 
name  ?  " 

**Well,"  replied  Casey,  *' cahl  me  wan  that 
Oi  don't  loike,  and  Oi'll  show  yez," 


An  old  gentleman  who  was  ill  with  gout 
was  quite  annoyed  with  a  friend  who  told  him 
he  was  looking  well,  when  he  wished  to  be 
condoled  with,  so  he  replied  :  "  Well,  I  am  not 
ill  in  my  face  I  " 


A  HOMELY  little  lady,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  a  sojourn  abroad,  was  calling  at 
a  neighbour's  house. 

**  And  did  you  actually  go  to  Rome  ?  "  asked 
the  hostess. 

"  I  really  don't  know,  my  dear,'*  replied  the 
traveller.  "  You  see,  my  husband  always  bought 
the  tickets." 


*'  I  WONDER  why  Miss  Suow  is  such  a  social 
favourite,"  said  Mrs.  Jenks.  "  She  doesn't 
sing  or  play  or  even  recite." 

*'  Well,"  returned  Mr.  Jenks,  "  probably 
that's  the  reason." 


A  WOMAN  thinks  she  has  done  more  than  is 
expected  of  her  if  she  comes  within  an  hour  of 
keeping  her  appointment  with  another  woman 


THE    PATERNAL    COMFORTER. 


Daughter  :   That  horrid  Jones  girl  has  put  it  about  that  I  paint. 

Father  :  Never  mind,  my  dear.    No  doubt,  if  Miss  Jones  had  a  complexion  like  yours,  she'd  paint,  too  ! 


One  day  Johnny  came  home  from  school  in 
tears. 

"What  is  the  matter,  darling?"  asked  his 
mother  solicitously. 

*'  The  master  whipped  me,"  he  sobbed. 

"What  for?" 

"  Nothin'  'cept  answerin'  a  question." 

"  But  did  you  answer  correctly  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

**  What  was  the  question,  dear  ?  " 

"He  asked  who  put  the  dead  mouse  in  his 
desk." 


and  finds  that  the  other  woman  is  already 
there. 


She  :  When  we  got  married,  didn't  you 
promise  me  a  new  hat  every  season  ? 

He  :  But  you  never  told  me  that  there  were 
about  a  dozen  hat  seasons  in  a  year. 


It  was  getting  late,  and  the  traveller's  petrol 
had  given  out  near  a  small  hotel. 

"  Anybody  around  here  got  any  petrol  ?  "  he 
asked  the  proprietor. 

"  Nobody  but  me,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"Good!"  said  the  traveller.  "How  much 
do  you  want  for  it  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  sell  it  ye  to-day,"  said  the  land- 
lord virtuously.     "  It's  Sunday,  ye  see." 

"But  I  must  have  some,"  protested  the 
motorist,  "  or  what  am  I  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Ye  might  put  up  here  for  the  night,"  said 
the  proprietor  indifferently.  "  I've  got  a  nice 
room  I  can  let  ye  have  for  twelve-and-sixpence." 
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A.  shave,  sir,  that  will  surprise  you.  The  keen-edged 
blade,  adjusted  to  the  perfect  position,  takes  the  beard 
off  like  magic.  No  scraping,  no  forcing  —  just  one 
simple  continued  movement  that  leaves  behind  it  a  smooth 
skin  freed  from  hair.  Its  the  essence  of  luxury  to  use 
a     **Clemak,'*     and     the     truest     economy     to     buy     one. 


t 


Safeiyl^azor 


Get  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
Clemak — compare  its  value — satisfy 
yourself  as  to  its  simplicity  and 
economy.    .    .    ENQUIRE  TODAY. 


Silver-plated  Clemak  Razor  with 
stropping  handle  and  SEVEN 
Blades    ... 

Clemak  Stropping  Machine  (as 
illustrated)  complete  with  superior 
Velvet  Hide  Strop       

IDEAL  FOR  THE  TRENCHES 
Combination  Outfit,  containing 
Patent  Automatic  Stropping 
Machine,  superior  Velvet  Hide 
Strop,  with  Clemak  and  SEVEN 
Specially  Selected  Blades 

OF  ALL  CUTLERS.  STORES,  &c..  or  from  the 
CLEMAK  RAZOR  CO.,  17,  Billiter  St.,  London,  E.C. 

U^n'te  for  the  Clemak  Book. 
Sole  Australasian  Agents—^.  Plant  &  Co.,  Sydney. 
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LONGITUDE    RATHER    THAN    STYLE. 


"Those  are  Louis  XV.  heels,  madam.     They  are  very  fashionable  just  now." 

"  Perhaps,  but  they  are  just  a  little  too  high.     Get  me  two  sizes  lower— Louis  XIIL  will  be  quite  high 
enough,  I  think." 


*'  What  do  you  mean  by  coming  home  with- 
out a  drop  of  milk  in  the  pail?  "  demanded  the 
indignant  farmer  of  his  new  odd- job  man. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  cow  wouldn't  give 


any  .'' 

"  No."   replied  the  new  hand, 
plenty  of  milk  and  one  kick." 


' She  gave 


**  I  SAY,"  called  the  editor  to  the  advertise- 
ment manager  of  the  local  paper,  "the 
manager  of  Coughem's  Cold  Cure  won't  pay 
his  advertising  bill.  So  you  put  his  advertise- 
ment with  Madame  Tzopmno's  testimonial  in 
it,  immediately  next  to  the  announcement  that 
she  has  a  bad  cold  and  can't  sing  to-night." 
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HOW  THE  NAVY  CARRIES 
THE  ARMY 

THE  SYSTEM   OF  TRANSPORT 
FOR    MUNITIONS    AND    MEN 

By   HAROLD    MEARS 


''"I^TO  soldier  of  ours  goes  anywhere," 
r\  said  Lord  Fisher  in  a  memorable 
speech, "  except  a  sailor  carries  him 
on  his  back."  Here  is  a  fact  of  enormous 
importance,  and  one  too  apt  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  like  the  sunHght  or  the  air  of  our 
island  home.  Consider  all  the  theatres  of 
this  world-war — all  the  transport  and  "  watch- 
dog" work  needed,  from  Southampton  to 
Salonica,  and  from  Dover  to  the  Dardanelles. 
Of  what  use  is  it  to  raise  an  Army  of  five 
million  men  unless  we  can  keep  open  roads 
for  the  troopships  into  which  we  load  them  for 
conveyance  to  the  various  strategic  fields? 
And  surely  the  troopship  is  the  most  helpless 
of  craft,  as  well  as  the  richest  prize  for  the 
enemy.  And,  again,  of  what  use  is  it  to  turn 
the  whole  British  Empire  into  an  arsenal, 
roaring  and  reeking  with  molten  metal  and 
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explosives,  unless  we  can  ensure  safe  passage 
for  all  our  guns  and  shells,  our  rifles  and 
Maxims,  barbed  wire  and  aircraft,  trenching- 
tools  and  all  the  endless  paraphernalia  of 
modern  war  ? 

Moreover,  millions  of  soldiers  must  be  fed 
and  clothed  according  to  season,  climate,  and 
campaign.  The  mind  shrinks  from  contem- 
plation of  figures  which  convey  an  idea  of 
what  all  this  means — meat  and  flour  and 
bacon,  tea  and  coffee  and  sugar,  greatcoats, 
tunics  and  trousers,  harness  and  belts  and 
boots — articles  by  the  million,  stores  by 
the  hundred  thousand  tons,  with  mercantile 
fleets  going  back  and  forth  regular  as 
trains  from  the  city  station.  Then  there 
are  the  wounded  to  be  brought  home. 
Floating  mines  and  enemy  submarines  are 
no  respecters  of  the  hospital  ship,  as  the  fate 
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of  the  Rohilla  showed  ;  the  Anglia,  too,  and 
the  big  Asturias,  whose  snow-white  hull, 
green  band,  and  bright  Eed-  Crosses  did  not 
protect  her  from  a  dastardly  attack  off  Havre. 
This  work  of  transport  is,  therefore,  on  a 
scale  so  vast  as  to  call  for  more  than  mere 
words,  if  one  is  to  realise  it.  Some  effort  of 
imagination  is  needed  to  grasp  the  magni- 
tude of  it  in  many  fields.  And  to  the  sum 
of  it  you  must  add  what  our  Navy  is  doing 
in  this  way  for  the  Allied  nations,  from  poor 
Serbia  to  powerful  Russia.  One  is  glad  to 
see  a  far-sighted  statesman  like  M.  Stephen 
Pichon,  ex-Foreign  Minister  of  France,  re- 
minding his  own  people  of  what  Britain's 


of  Britain's  might  and  the  might  of  all  her 
Allies.  Our  Navy  began  this  work  by 
transporting  the  160,000  men  of  our  original 
Expeditionary  Force,  together  with  all  the 
requisite  guns,  stores,  and  ammunition.  This 
car rier-and -convoy  task,  far  from  decreasing 
when  our  first  instalment  was  safely  across, 
grew  with  ever- increasing  magnitude  when 
Mediterranean  operations  opened,  and  the 
Fleet  co-operated  with  amazing  skill  in  the 
famous  Anzac  invasion  of  those  shell-swept 
beaches  of  Gallipoli. 

Who  can  forget  that  strangest  of  craft, 
the  Eiver  Clyde,  with  big  doors  in  her  bow 
and  twelve  Maxims  on  her  cumbrous  bridge, 
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SCENE    ON    BOARD    A    TYPICAL    CROSS-CHANNEL    TROOPSHIP. 


maintenance  of  the  seas  means  to  our  great 
Ally  and  neighbour. 

"  This  freedom,"  M.  Pichon  says, "  enables 
us  to  keep  our  Army  fed  and  clothed  and 
shod,  to  provide  our  cavalry  with  remounts, 
to  have  safe  ocean  transport  for  our  troops, 
to  import  steel  and  munitions,  to  deliver 
rifles  and  all  manner  of  stores  to  Eussia,  and, 
lastly,  to  prevent  Germany  from  drawing 
upon  her  military  reserves  abroad."  It  will 
be  seen,  then,  that  our  Navy  has  other 
duties  to  perform  besides  fighting — or  even 
clearing  German  warships  and  merchant 
vessels  from  the  seven  seas. 

The  Fleet  is,  in  fact,  the  common  carrier 


to  cover  the  headlong  landing  of  our  men  ? 
Behind  were  the  Implacable,  Euryalus,  and 
Albmi,  with  great  guns  trained  on  the  lofty 
cliff  escarpments,  which  were  already  vomiting 
Turkish  flame.  The  "  front  doors  "  of  the 
Clyde  had  movable  mantlets  and  gangways. 
In  the  vessel's  heart  were  two  thousand 
of  our  troops,  waiting  to  get  a  foothold — a 
feat  which  Turk  and  German  expert  alike 
scouted  as  impossible. 

Now,  escorted  by  the  Albion,  the  Clyde 
ran  ashore.  After  her  filed  motor-boats, 
hauling  lighters  full  of  our  eager  soldiers. 
The  two  thousand  on  board  first  hurled 
themselves  ashore.     Successive  torrents  of 
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men  crawled  into  the  Clyde's  "  back  door," 
and  so  through  a  protectiye  passage  to  the 
"  impossible  "  beach.  In  this  novel  way  we 
landed,  solely  through  naval  genius  which 
devised  a  deep-water  port  such  as  no  Staff 
officer  ashore  had  ever  dreamed  of. 

And  so,  in  its  own  way,  with  our  large 


to  be  transported  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and,  of  course,  fed  and  munitioned  with  the 
rest  once  they  were  installed  in  the  scene  of 
action. 

It  was  our  Navy  which  carried  the  19th 
Corps  of  France,  and  her  Moorish  Division 
besides,  in  the  long-ago  days  of  mobilisation. 
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FUN    ON    BOARD    AN    OUTWARD-BOUND    TRANSPORT. 


Army  based  upon  Salonica.  It  was  carried 
thousands  of  miles  through  seas  swarming 
with  covert  hostility.  So  also  with  Armies 
in  Egypt,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  East  and  West 
Africa,  to  say  nothing  of  garrisons  here  and 
garrisons  there,  from  Aden  in  Arabia  to  the 
Curragh  in  Kildare.  Then  the  huge  forces 
of  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  had 


To  our  Navy  alone  we  owe  the  dramatic 
appearance  of  Canadians  and  Indians  on 
the  Somme,  Maoris  and  Australians  under  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt.  We  convoyed  turbaned 
troops  across  the  Mediterranean  from 
Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Morocco ;  pagan 
Senegalese  across  the  Atlantic  ;  Sikhs  and 
Jats,  Dogras,  Baluchis,  Pathans  and  Gurkhas 
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over  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  thence  through 
the  Eed  Sea,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
Mediterranean  to  their  port  of  entry,  which 
was  Marseilles. 

Now  compare  this  free  and  stupendous 
traffic  in  soldiers  with  the  utter  helpless- 
ness of  the  Central-  Empires  and  Turkey. 
Germany  has  made  no  efPort  to  land  an 
expeditionary  force  on  the  Kussian  coast — to 
create  a  diversion — since  the  mysterious 
disappearance  in  mid-Baltic  of  six  laden 
transports  on  a  certain  tragic  April  day. 

For     this    carrying     of    armies .  implies 


mighty  liners,  like  the  Cunard  Aquitania 
and  the  White  Star  Britannic,  and  converts 
them  into  troopships  with  uncanny  magic 
and  incredible  speed.  From  three  to  five 
thousand  soldiers  are  afloat  in  such  ships  as 
these,  lawful  and  dearly-desired  prey  for  the 
crafty  mine-sower  or  long-distance  submarine, 
that  lets  the  merchant  vessel  pass  and  saves 
her  last  torpedo  for  the  big  transport  with 
its  freight  of  living  force.  It  is  amazing 
how  few  of  these  troopships  we  have  lost 
during  the  greatest  of  wars. 

In  this  matter  of  carrying,  the  duties  of 
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AN    ARMY    CHAPLAIN    CONDUCTING    A    SERVICE    ON    A    TROOPSHIP    IN    MID-OCEAN. 


complete  mastery  of  all  the  seas,  such  as  no 
Power  possesses — or  ever  has  possessed — save 
Britain  alone.  It  calls  for  more  than  ships 
of  war ;  it  implies  real  maritime  genius  and  the 
cumulate  traditions  of  the  ages.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  mightiest  conflict  that  ever 
convulsed  the  world  —  that  "shakes  the 
foundations  of  the  earth,"  is  the  Prime 
Minister's  own  expression.  Yet  we  move 
millions  of  men  across  any  and  every  sea. 

The  moment  a  soldier  of  ours  steps  aboard 
a  transport  he  realises  it  is  the  Navy  that 
carries  him.      It  is  the   Navy  tha4)  strips 


Army  and  Navy  converge,  and  the  Services 
meet  on  a  common  footing,  as  I  shall  show. 
A  fully  mobilised  Army  Corps  will  first  of 
all  need  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  trains, 
each  of  fifty  coaches.  Once  at  the  quayside, 
the  work  of  sea  transport  begins  with  smooth 
and  wonderful  method.  There  are  precise 
tables  of  times  for  each  operation.  Thus 
a  train  of  infantry,  cavalry,  or  engineers  is 
supposed  to  get  clear  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Half  an  hour  longer  is  allowed  for  a  train  of 
light  artillery,  yet  another  half -hour  for  the 
"heavies,"   and    so    on    up    to  a  train  of 
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"  supplies,"  wliicli  takes  eight  hours  to 
discharge.  Much  depends  upon  the  officer 
in  charge  of  these  business-like  operations. 

The  larger  transports  can  receive  detach- 
ments of  all  arms  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
And  the  embarking  Army  is  to  the  layman 
a  bewildering  sight.  Cases,  caissons,  and 
casks  whizz  up  in  the  air  and  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  hold.'  Dismounted  guns  are 
seized  by  giant  cranes  and  go  sprawling 
aloft,  together  with  lighter  pieces — these  last 
lifted   with  carriage  and  all.     Dismounting 


inevitably,  at  the  bottom  of  dear  food  prices. 
The  whole  mercantile  marine  of  Britain  is 
necessarily  enlisted  for  this  naval -military 
moving,  which  is  so  obviously  vital  to  the 
winning  of  the  War. 

Of  course,  the  transports  vary  in  tonnage 
and  speed,  so  that  convoying  warships  must 
needs  accommodate  their  pace  to  that  of  the 
slowest  and  most  heavily  laden  of  their 
"  flock."  With  discipline,  precautions,  and 
amusements  on  board  I  shall  presently 
deal,  dwelling  again  in   this   place   on   the 
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LIFE-BELT    DRILL    ON    A    TROOPSHIP     IN    THE    DANGER    ZONE. 


the  sea-borne  battery  saves  a  great  deal  of 
space  on  board,  where  a  hundred  mere 
"  tubes  "  may  be  stowed  in  the  room  of  five- 
and- twenty  fully  set-up  guns. 

Horses,  mules,  and  camels  are  uncere- 
moniously whisked  up  by  belly-bands  and 
pushed  into  regular  stables,  with  canvas 
mangers  and  skilled  grooms  in  charge 
during  the  voyage.  When  the  ship  has  her 
full  complement,  she  sheers  off,  and  another 
takes  her  place.  Great  and  small,  we  have 
thousands  of  these  transports  in  use  ;  and 
this  world-wide  service  is  undoubtedly,  and 


vulnerability  of  an  army  at  sea,  and  the 
duty  of  destroying  it,  which  stands  highest  of 
all  in  the  enemy's  plans.  For  in  his  eyes  no 
argosy  that  sails  the  seas  has  the  value  of  a 
shipload  of  fully-trained  soldiers  and  their 
accompanying  "offensive"  gear. 

To  sink  transports  was  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  huge  German  battle-cruiser 
Goeben  and  her  smaller  sister  Breslau  in 
the  Mediterranean.  They  were  to  strike  at 
the  streams  of  troops  from  North  African 
ports.  The  enterprising  Emden,  too,  had  a 
similar   mission    agaiust    our   own   Hindu, 
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Australian,  and  New 
Zealand  convoys  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 
"All  this;'  as  Mr. 
Balfour  said  to  the 
House  of  Commons, 
"  in  the  presence,  not 
of  German  cruisers, 
but  of  German  sub- 
marines, threw  an 
enormous  task  upon 
the  British  Navy." 

"If," continued  the 
First  Lord,  "  you  had 
put  the  matter  before 
the  professor  of 
warfare  or  the  student 
of  naval  history,  I  do 
not  believe  he  would 
for  a  moment  have 
admitted  the  possi- 
bility of  carrying  out 
such  operations  with- 
out suffering  immense 
losses — even  with 
the  resources  of  the 
greatest  Naval  Power 
in  the  world."  Yet 
statistics  of  our  losses 
of  soldiers  at  sea  show 
considerably  less  than 
one  in  a  thousand  ! 
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The  carrying  of 
our  first  Expeditionary 
Force  was  indeed  a 
triumph  for  both 
Services — not  for- 
getting the  raihvays 
and.  shipping  com- 
panies. In  the  first 
three  weeks  of  war 
seventy-three  •  trains, 
each  of  thirty  coaches, 
were  loaded,  run  to 
the  quayside,  and 
cleared  every  fourteen 
hours.  Then  the 
vessels  proceeded 
across  the  Channel  like 
some  vast  excursion 
overseas.  Each  one 
was  in  charge  of  a 
British  naval  officer, 
who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  stevedores, 
disembarked  his 
charges  on  the  other 
side  so  '  quickly  and 
easily  that,  as  French 
experts  remarked, 
"  You'd  think  the 
landing  had  been 
rehearsed." 

-Horses    and    2:uns, 
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THE    SAIL-BATH    ON    BOARD    A    TRANSPORT. 
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FIRING    AT    ENI?MY    MINKS    IN     ORDER    TO     EXPLODE    THKM. 


aeroplanes,  ammunition,  baggage,  and  field 
supplies — it  takes  a  good  deal  more  than 
men  to  make  an  ultra-modern  army. 
Liners  of  all  grades  are  converted  for 
this  wholesale  shipping  of  our  Armies  to 
fields  east  and  west,  to  say  nothing  of 
African  theatres  where  Germany  has  been 
despoiled  of  her  colonies.     The  newest  and 


swiftest  sea  mammoths  are  suddenly  seized 
and  overrun  by  skilled  artisans  in  double 
gangs  of  500  or  more.  Interiors  are  ripped  out 
and  refitted.  Luxury  disappears  in  day  and 
night  clatter ;  the  floating  palace  is  turned 
into  a  "  trooper  "  with  headlong  speed  at  a 
cost  of  perhaps  £20,000. 

The  crack  liner  is  now  a  transport  carrying 
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two  thousand  soldiers  under  the  omniscient 
eye  of  the  Navy.  Eates  of  pay  for  the  staff 
afloat  are  at  least  twenty  per  cent  higher 
than 'those  of  the  ordinary  mail  service. 
Thus  deck  hands  get  £7  a  month  instead 
of  the  nsual  £5,  firemen  £8  instead  of  £7, 
and  so  on.  Wages  are  paid  through  the 
office  of  the  Accountant-General  of  the 
Navy.  The  whole  of  this  work  moves 
with  secrecy   as  well  as  with  the  efficiency 


remodelling    from    the    "  game-and-peach " 
standard  of  the  liner's  saloon  4;able. 

Tommy  at  sea  has  a  healthy  appetite,  and 
the  quartermaster  lays  in  rabbits  instead  of 
chickens,  and  ignores  caviare  for  his  200  lb. 
barrels  of  flour.  And  he  may  need  12,000 
gallons  of  water  each  day  for  the  khaki 
masses  that  swarm  over  his  ship.  How 
do  the  men  pass  their  time  at  sea  ?  It 
all     depends     npon     the     length     of     the 
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which  is  so  fine  a  tradition  of  our  Senior 
Service. 

Workmen  swarm  into  a  grand  ship  as  she 
docks.  They  dismantle  her  saloons,  scarce 
knowing  her  destiny  themselves,  and  in 
the  shortest  space  the  Admiralty  claims  a 
great  white  hospital  ship,  green-banded, 
Eed-Crossed,  and  fitted  throughout  with 
swinging  cots  for  woimded  cases  of  all 
degrees.  Of  course,  the  larders  and  store- 
rooms of  a  converted  troopship  need  drastic 


"  SAFE     IN    HARBOUR."        UNLOADING     A    TRANSPORT 

voyage.  Dominoes  or  cards,  gossip  and 
periodicals  serve  to  while  away  the  few 
hours  at  sea. 

But  on  longer  journeys  the  regular  sports 
and  pastimes  of  our  "  waiting  "  Navy  come 
into  play  —  boxing  bouts-  and  moving 
pictures,  fancy  dress  afl&airs  of  a  rather 
riotous  kind,  the  inevitable  newspaper 
published  at  sea  by  an  amateur  staff,  with 
special  wireless  reports  from  all  the  leading 
stations — not    forgetting    Nordereich,   that 
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notorious  German  source  which  can  always 
be  relied  upon  for  lively  "  news." 

And  on  long-distance  transports — like 
those  from  the  Antipodes,  Canada,  and 
South  Africa — live  mascots  appear  after  a 
day  or  so  at  sea.  They  may  be  birds  or 
bears,  cats  or  kangaroos.  Wrestling  matches 
and  pillow  fights,  obstacle  races,  vaulting 
horse  feats,  miniature  rifle  ranges  and 
bayonet  practice — all  these  tend  to  keep  the 


Mediterranean — that  vital  strategic  area  of 
fche  War,  which  has  been  continuously  alive 
with  our  men,  munitions,  and  supplies.  In 
jJEgean  waters  we  lost  four  transports — the 
Manitou,  the  Royal  Edtvard^  Marquette,  and 
Eamazan, 

Enemy  submarines  try  every  wile  and 
guile  to  outwit  the  warship  convoy  and 
sKp  a  torpedo  at  the  laden  troopship.  A 
memorable  Mediterranean  success  of  the  foe 


AT    OUR    OVn^:HSKAS    BASE     IN    FRANCE. 
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men  physically  fit.  Even  the  "bad  sailors " 
■ — they  of  queasy  stomach,  never  before  at 
sea — soon  recover  and  enter  into  the  joyous 
life  of  the  ship. 

A  daily — often  a  nightly— feature  of  routine 
IS  the  life-belt  parade,  with  stern  alarms  and 
the  swinging  out  of  boats  and  rafts,  as  though 
the  lurking  submarine  or  mine  had  already 
struck  home  and  fatally  wounded  the  ship. 
1  am  here  reminded  of  our  losses,  of 
which  the  chief  have  been  suffered  in  the 


was  that  of  the  transport  Southland,  with 
fifteen  hundred  Australians  aboard.  This 
may  be  called  the  Anzac  Birkenhead — a 
classic  case  of  "  courage  and  discipline  shown 
at  the  moment  when  the  nerves  of  the 
bravest  are  liable  to  be  so  highly  tried." 
These  are  General  Bird  wood's  own  words  on 
the  Southland  affair. 

This  vessel  was  bowling  along  by  the 
Greek  Isles  towards-  Lemnos,  one  sunny 
morning,  when  the  foamy  wake  of  a  torpedo 
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was  suddenly  seen  heading  straight  for  the 
ship  by  a  group  of  soldiers  on  deck.  The 
missile  struck.  Water,  debris  and  flame 
towered  aloft  in  thunderous  columns 
higher  than  the  mast.  The  vessel  reeled 
under  the  shock.  Deck  stanchions  were 
blown  clean  through  her  and  out  on  the 
farther  side,  and  seas  roared  in  through  a 
cavity  on  the  port  side  forward  measuring 
forty  feet  by  twelve  feet. 

In  a  flash  the  Australians  were  lined 
up,  each  man  knowing  his  place  in  this  dire 
emergency,  for  which  he  had  so  often 
drilled.  The  transport  listed  heavily  to  port, 
then  lurched   to   starboard,   settling   down 


when  picked  up,  but  later  on  he  died  from 
sheer  exposure  and  shock.  As  for  the  rank 
and  file,  they  sang  "Australia  Will  Be  There ! " 
whilst  waiting  for  the  inevitable  end.  Well 
may  Sir  Michael  Bruce,  one  of  their  officers, 
declare  that  "Never  have  men  faced  death 
with  a  braver  front  than  those  Australians." 
The  captain  of  the  stricken  transport, 
together  with  some  of  his  crew  and  many 
Anzac  officers  and  men,  actually  remained  on 
board  as  volunteer  stokers  and  general  aides. 
The  result  was  that  the  Southland  staggered 
into  port  under  her  own  steam,  although 
more  than  half  submerged  in  the  sea. 

Every  soldier  afloat    carries  an  efficient 
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alarmingly  as  she  did  so.  The  mustered  lads 
looked  down  into  dark  spaces  of  the  hold, 
where  furious  waters  washed  to  and  fro, 
hurling  the  dead  bodies  of  mates  killed  by 
the  first  explosion. 

"  Twenty  men  wanted  to  clear  the  boats  !  " 
Here  they  were.  Others  hacked  at  horse- 
boxes to  make  ^  rafts.  The  boats  that  were 
launched  capsized.  ..."  Six  men  wanted  to 
jump  overboard  and  right  the  lifeboat !  " 
The  gallant  six  left  the  ranks  as  one  man  to 
dive  over  and  right  and  bale  out  the  derelict 
craft.  In  the  last  boat  General  Linton  and 
his  skiff  left  the  ship,  but  they  were  soon 
struggling  for  life  in  a  choppy  sea. 

A  strong  swimmer,  the  General  was  alive 


life-saving  jacket.  Of  these,  type  has 
succeeded  type,  from  a  mere  inflatable  collar 
to  scientific  vests  of  kapok  fibre,  which  is 
capable  of  sustaining  more  than  fifteen  times 
its  own  weight  in  the  water.  These  new 
aids  to  flotation  keep  the  head  and  chest 
well  up  and  out,  rendering  it  all  but  im- 
possible for  the  shipwrecked  man  to  immerse 
his  face — a  vital  factor  in  the  case  of  a  soldier 
fainting  from  wounds  or  exhaustion. 

But,  of  course,  the  best  protection  for  the 
crowded  transport  is  its  escort  of  fast  and 
watchful  warships,  especially  destroyers. 
These  racing  whippet-hounds  of  the  sea  are 
sudden  death  to  the  submarine,  shearing  the 
frail    craft  in  two  at  sight,  or  blasting  its 
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hull  to  fragments  with  special  armament. 
We  have  destroyers  that  race  through  walls 
of  water  at  forty  miles  an  hour,  to  the 
inexorable  order  from  the  bridge  :  "  More 
revolutions  ! " 

Down  below,  half -naked  stokers  often  need 
messmates  to  hold  them  up  whilst  they  feed 
the  fires.  Life  in  these  "railroad"  vessels 
is  for  young  men  only.  The  deck  motion  is 
that  of  a  swing-boat  at  a  fair,  and  on  a 
rough  night,  with  all  hghts  "  dowsed,"  men 


bird  of  prey,  obeying  each  touch  of  her.  helm 
with  all  the  sure  caprice  of  a  winged  thing. 
I  have  seen  one  of  these  sentinels  of  an  army 
afloat  swing  round  at  top  speed  in  her  own 
length,  raising  razor  bows  out  of  the  wintry 
trough  as  a  racing  motorist  lifts  his  front 
wheels  clear  of  the  ground  at  an  awkward 
bend  of  the  track.  It  is  a  marvellous 
sight  to  see  a  destroyer  flotilla  sweeping 
and  circling  round  its  precious  convoy  with 
all  the  complicated  figures   of   the   lancers. 


^'^^^o  ^y]  [Central  dXews. 
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grope  along  the  life-lines  with  a  tight-rope 
walker's  gait.  Not  over,  but  clean  through 
the  waves  the  fast  destroyer  shoots,  th6 
crest  of  each  wave  sweeping  her  bridge,  her 
fo'c'sle  and  foremost  12-pounder.  And  the 
black  wash  of  it  roars  over  the  after  gun- 
platforms  and  torpedo  tubes  in  white  and 
green  Niagaras  of  irresistible  water. 
•  Our  soldiers  at  sea  never  tire  of  gazing 
at  these  terrible  guardians.  A  destroyer  will 
circle  round  a  troopship  like  a  great  black 


Funnels  are  raked  back  at  sloping  angles  like 
the  ears  of  alert,  pursuing  beasts.  Gruns  are 
shotted  and  trained  ;  eighty  experts  are  on 
each  boat,  keyed  to  highest  tension  for  the 
faintest  trace  of  a  hostile  submarine.  They 
can  read  the  waves,  these  keen-eyed  men,  or 
spot  a  periscope  at  large  as  the  anti-aircraft 
officer  spots  a  German  plane  in  the  cloudless 
blue  above  him.  Large  convoys  are  accom- 
panied by  cruisers  or  even  battleships  of 
the  second  class,  whose  machine-gun  sections 
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and  marines  fire  at  floating  mines  and  keep 
incessant  watch  and  ward. 

When  port  is  reached  at  last,  jou  see 
the  two  Services  blend  in  the  persons  of  the 
Naval  Transport  Officer  and  his  colleague, 
the  Military  Landing  Officer.  It  is  under  the 
eye  of  the  latter  that  the  khaki  torrent 
pours  down  the  gangways,  whilst  guns  and 
horses,  fodder  and  stores  of  all  sorts  come 
swaying  down  on  to  the  dock  by  means  of 
monstrous  cranes.  Clerks  and  porters  are  in 
waiting,  with  wagons,  lorries,  and  cars  of  the 
Army  Service  Corps. 

The  "N.T.O."  berths  the  troopship, 
whilst  the  "  M.L.O."  goes  on  board  with  a 
bundle  of  papers,  to  take  over  the  discharging 
of  the  ship.  It  may  be  a  "  straight "  con- 
signment -of  a  battalion  or  two  with  all  its 
belongings.  More  likely,  however,  the  new- 
comer is  made  up  of  different  units  and  arms 
— say  a  divisional  ammunition  column,  with 
all  its  wagons  and  mules  ;  or  R.A.M.C. 
details — a  hundred  or  so,  complete  from 
splints  to  motor  ambulance  ;  an  odd  draft  of 


200  infantry  for  a  crack  regiment  alread}^  at 
the  Front ;  a  bridging  company,  with  their 
pontoons  ;  some  tunnellers  with  new  electric 
boring-gear,  and  so  on  through  the  intricate 
gamut  of  scientific  war. 

There  must  be  no  delays,  now  the  ship  is 
berthed — no  mistakes  about  destination  ;  so 
before  the  transport  ties  up,  your  M.L.O.  is 
busy  with  a  megaphone  questioning  the 
officer  commanding.  He  soon  darts  up  the 
gangway  with  a  sheaf  of  "  states,"  schedules, 
and  pink  telegraph  forms.     So  many  men  of 

the   .     There    are  guides   waiting  for 

them. 

"  How  many  mules  have  you  ?  Can  they 
do  ten  miles  to-day  ?  "  It  takes  three  hours 
to  'get  800  of  these  uncertain  creatures 
ashore.  Picture  all  this  activity  repeated  a 
thousand  times,  and  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  what  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
calls  "  the  responsibilities  and  anxieties  of 
those  who  undertake  this  colossal  task  of 
transporting  and  provisioning  great  armies 
in  the  different  theatres  of  war„'* 


THE    LIFTING    LIGHT. 


IN  the  lifting  of  the  light  again,  in  the  break  of  a  darksome  hour, 

*      The  birds  of  the  wood  began  to  sing  in  the  drip  of  a  passing  show'r. 


The  blackbird  told  a  story  long  of  milk-white  violets : 

**  Happy  be  she  who  wrong  forgives  I    Twice  blest  who  wrong  forgets!" 

The  chaffinch  chinked  and  chirruped  oft  of  a  sunshine  holiday : 

"Let  your  heart  be  as  a  primrose-heart  when  the  world  is  green  and  gayl" 

The  robin  trilled  of  nesting=time;  the  tit,  in  cap  of  blue, 
Nodded  to  my  open  door:   **A  sweet  good-morn  to  you  I" 

**A  sweet  good-morn  I"    The  willow  wren  took  up  the  joyaunce  then, 
In  laughter  low  as  the  rippling  stream  that  dimples  in  the  rain 

"A  simple  mind,  a  flower-like  heart,  a  soul  uplift  to  pray; 
Each  evening-end  shall  be  the  close  of  a  sunshine  holiday ! " 

ALICE    E.  QILLINQTON. 


THE  WORLD 
NEXT  DOOR 

By  FRED   M.  WHITE 

Illustrated   by  G.  C.  Wilmshurst 


T    was    a 
prison   in 


Angela 


beautiful 
which 
Patton 
lived,  but  it  was  a 
prison,  all  the  same. 
Not  that  she  had 
done  anything 
wrong,  from  the 
point  of  view  of 
the  Draconian  creed, 
but,  to  begin  with, 
she  was  alone  and  friendless  in  the  world,  a 
slim,  little,  somewhat  fragile  creature,  with 
the  heart  of  a  poet  and  the  mind  of  a  child 
who  has  yet  learnt  something  in  the  hard 
school  of  adversity.  She  knew  the  bitterness 
of  the  bread  of  charity,  and  though  the  bread 
that  she  ate  now  was  thin  and  white  and 
exquisitely  buttered,  it  was  as  if  it  had  been 
dipped  in  the  waters  of  Marah  and  flavoured 
with  servitude. 

She  was  fair  enough,  and  sweet  in  her 
own  dainty  way,  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  a 
wistful  glance  in  those  grey  eyes  of  hers,  so 
that  the  young  man  who  came  from  the 
library  occasionally  to  change  Sir  John 
Osborne's  books,  and  who  had  an  artistic 
mind  of  his  own,  compared  her  to  the 
Huguenot  maiden  in  Millais'  famous  picture 
— in  which  the  young  man  from  the  bookshop 
was  entirely  right,  and  wiser  than  he  knew. 
For  the  rest,  she  was  discreet  and  sane  in 
her  maidenly  way,  and  those  deep  grey  eyes 
of  hers  were  pensive  and  thoughtful  and 
full  of  a  quiet  intellectuality,  that  touch  of 
soul  which  was  one  of  her  greatest  charms. 
In  happier  circumstances  she  would  have 
been  beloved  and  popular,  and,  perhaps, 
when  the  good  fairy  came  along,  she  was 
marked  out  to  be  the  happy  mother  of 
children  and  the  helpmeet  of  some  good 
man,  who  would  have  loved  her,  and  never 


been   conscious   of   the   fact  that   she   was 
growing  old. 

As  it  w^as,  she  was  a  girl  who  had  been 
educated,  ever  since  she  could  recollect,  in  a 
big  institution  devoted  to  the  orphans  of 
artists  and  literary  people  and  other 
improvidents  who  take  no  heed  of  the 
morrow,  and  are  content  to  gather  their 
rosebuds  as  they  blossom  casually  by  the 
roadside.  For  Angela  had  lost  her  parents 
many,  many  years  ago,  and  of  them  she  had 
only  the  dimmest  recollection.  There  had 
been  a  little  mother  with  blue  eyes  and  a 
mass  of  golden  hair,  and  a  tall  man  with 
a  brown  beard,  who  made  everybody  laugh, 
and  whom  everybody  liked,  even  the 
tradesmen  who  waited  upon  his  doorstep  in 
vain  for  the  promised  cheque  that  never 
came.  But  all  this  was  a  tangled  mass  of 
recollection,  like  a  half-waking  dream  in  the 
early  sunlight  of  a  summer  morning.  And 
now  Angela  was  secretary  and  amanuensis  to 
a  selfish  old  valetudinarian,  who  wrote  books 
that  nobody  read,  and  sent  learned  treatises 
to  newspapers  that  never  published  them. 
The  work  was  easy  enough,  for  Sir  John 
confined  his  efforts  to  two  hours  in  the 
morning,  so  that  Angela  had  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  herself.  She  had  her  own  small  suite 
of  rooms,  and 'a  servant  to  wait  upon  her,  so 
that  she  was  free  to  devote  the  balance  of 
her  time  to  her  own  literary  work.  Some 
day  or  other  she  would  make  a  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  short  stories,  and  then  she 
would  turn  her  back  upon  this  lonely,  dreary 
London,  and  take  a  delightful  little  cottage 
in  the  country.  That  was  her  dream,  the 
one  thing  she  had  to  live  for ;  but  it  was  a 
lorjg  way  off  yet,  for  the  acceptances  were 
'few  and  far  between,  and  the  balance  in  the 
savings  bank  was  a  long  way  short  of  the 
hundred  pounds  which  Angela  had  decided 
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'  This  is  your  grandchild,  Angela  Patton.'  " 


' '  foil  had  better  explain,  Edgar,'  the  grey-haired  lady  said  faintly. 
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must  be  the  amount  of  her  capital  before 
she  cut  herself  adrift  from  Queen's  Hostel, 
the  old  house  in  Chelsea  where  her  employer 
lived.  Meanwhile  she  was  entirely  alone  in 
the  world,  not  exactly  unhappy,'  for  she 
.  hved  in  an  atmosphere  of  her  own,  but  full 
of  those  vague  longings  and  ambitions  that 
every  well-balanced  girl  in  the  same  condition 
must  feel. 

It  was  a  delightful  atmosphere,  too,  a 
glorious  old  house  hidden  away  not  far  from 
the  Chelsea  Embankment,  a  house  that, 
in  its  day,  had  been  famous  as  the  twi^ 
residence  of  a  man  who  had  writ  his 
name  large  in  history,  and  whose  tragedy 
had  inspired  many  a  writer  of  romance — a 
glorious  old  house,  with  big,  rambling  rooms 
with  oak  panels  and  painted  ceilings,  and  . 
quaint  ingle-nooks  with  the  same  Jacobean 
furniture,  none  of  which  had  been  disturbed 
for  the  past  century  or  two,  and  in  itself 
represented  a  fortune.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Queen's  Hostel  had  originally  been  two 
houses  thrown  into  one,  and  now  it  was 
two  houses  again,  the  exact  counterpart  of 
one  another,  and  somewhere  on  the  wide 
landing,  with  its  bedrooms  leading  from  a 
broad  gallery,  was  a  panelled  frame  of 
a  doorway  which  had  once  given  access  to 
the  premises  which,  in  the  modern  phrase, 
was  now  merely  "  next  door."  And  it  was 
this  world  "next  door"  that  interested 
Angela  so  deeply,  and  around  which  she  had 
spun  more  than  one  of  those  delightfnl 
little  fantasies  wliich  had  found  their  way 
into  print,  and  which  had  induced  one 
discerning  editor,  at  least,  to  ask  for  more. 

Angela  had  not  the  least  idea  who  lived 
next  door.  She  could  have  found  out,  of 
course,  by  consulting  "  The  Post  Office 
Directory,"  but  that  prosaic  proceeding 
would  have  taken  the  romantic  flavour  out 
of  it  altogether.  She  liked  to  imagine  that 
the  white-haired  lady  next  door,  with  her 
tall,  commanding  figure  and  black  silks  and 
flashing  diamonds,  was  a  French  marquise 
of  the  old  nobility,  who  had  come  there  to 
hide  some  secret  sorrow,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  terrible  thing  to  have  discovered 
that  she  was  Mrs.  Smith  or  Jones,  or  that 
she  was  the  widow  of  some  City  knight  who 
had  made  a  fortune  Jn  cheese  or  butter, 
because  the  lady  next  door  looked  the  part 
to  perfection.  She  was  wealthy,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  for  she  had  a  houseful 
of  servants,  and  a  big  car  or  two,  in  one  of 
which  she  drove  out  most  afternoons.  Then 
there  was  an  extremely  nice-looking  young 
man  who  came  to  the  house  next  door  most 


days,  and  who  occasionally  accompanied  the 
white-haired  lady  on  her  drives.  That  a 
deep  affection  existed  between  these  two, 
Angela  had  no  doubt.  She  could  see  that 
from  the  way  in  which  the  two  tenderly 
embraced  when  they  met,  and  parted,  for  the 
young  man  did  not  Hve  in  the  house,  and 
occasionally  he  did  not  come  near  for  days 
together.  Quite  half  a  dozen  of  Angela's 
short  stories  were  written  around  the  white- 
haired  lady  next  door.  And  the  romance 
was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  no  other 
visitors  called,  so  far  as  Angela  could  see. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  whole  thing  grew 
upon  the  girl.  It  was  the  one  spot  of 
light  and  romance  in  her  life,  the  one  httle 
hnk  that  connected  her  with  the  great 'world 
beyond.  And  so  there  gradually  grew  upon 
the  girl's  mind  an  almost  overwhelming 
desire  to  know  the  lady  next  door.  This 
was  not  idle  curiosity  on  Angela's  part — 
merely  the  working  of  the  artistic  mind  in 
its  search  for  the  necessary  material.  Angela 
knew  that  the  house  next  door  was  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  one  in  which  she  lived— 
she  had  found  out  that  her  neighbour  had 
purchased  her  house,  as  Sir  John  had  done 
his,  just  as  it  stood,  with  its  beautiful 
furniture  and  artistic  treasures  intact— so 
that  she  was  enabled  to  visualise  in  her 
romantic  mind  a  good  deal  that  was  going  on 
upon  the  other  side  of  that  piece  of  panelling. 
She  knew,  too,  that  in  the  large  room  looking 
into  the  quadrangle  the  lady  next  door  had 
her  own  sitting-room,  in  which  was  a  piano, 
for  many  an  hour  had  she  stood  on  the 
landing  there,  listening  to  the  strains  of 
Chopin  and  Mendelssohn  and  the  elder 
musicians,  that  came  from  the  other  side 
of  the  oaken  barrier.  And  Angela  was 
filled  with  a  longing  desire  to  see  what 
was  going  on  in  the  world  next  door.  She 
had  a  sort  of  *  uncanny  consciousness  that 
her  own  escape  into  the  golden  universe  of 
flowers  and  sunshine  lay  that  way. 

And  one  sunny  afternoon  she  made  a 
great  discovery.  The  rays  of  light  played 
upon  the  wall,  and  it  was  in  these 
circumstances  that  Angela  found  out  that 
what  she  took  to  be  oak  panelling  was  really 
a  sliding  door.  It  was  some  little  time 
before  she  could  get  it  to  work,  but  she 
succeeded  at  last,  and  as  the  quaint-carved 
woodwork  slipped  back  in  its  socket,  she 
found  herself  gazing  with  wondering  eyes 
into  a  room  beyond. 

It  was  not  a  very  large  room,  and  had 
evidently  been  divided  at  some  recent  period 
from  the  rest.     It  had  all  the  same  charm 
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of  age  and  mellowness  as  the  remainder 
of  the  house — a  room  panelled  with  oak 
throughout,  the  walls  lined  with  beautiful 
velvety  soft  mezzotints  and  quaint  cabinets 
of  blue  china,  with  a  square  Persian  carpet 
on  the  floor,  and  in  the  centre  a  writing- 
table,  on  which  stood  a  photograph  in  an  old 
silver  frame.  In  one  corner  of  the  room 
was  a  small-model  grand  piano  littered 'with 
music,  most  of  it  in  manuscript,  faded  with 
age  and  faintly  scented  with  lavender.  It 
was  all  so  beautiful  and  restful,  all  so  home- 
like and  inviting  that,  just  for  the  moment, 
Angela  forgot  that  she  was  a  trespasser,  and 
a  mere  curious  spectator  should  have  had 
no  business  there  at  all.  She  stood  there, 
forgetful  of  all  this,  drinking  in  the  beauty 
of  it  eagerly,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  she 
might  be  discovered  at  any  moment,  and 
then  she  stole  across  the  room  and  bent 
eagerly  over  the  photograph.  This  was  so 
conspicuous  and  arresting  that  she  felt 
instinctively  that  it  must  be  something, 
some  dominant  note  which,  perhaps,  had 
a  bearing  on  the  white-haired  lady  with 
the  sad  face.  And  then  Angela  forgot 
everything  else  in  the  thrill  of  a  great  and 
arresting  discovery. 

For  the  photograph  was  that  of  her  own 
mother.  She  could  not  have  been  mistaken, 
because,  upstairs  in  her  own  bedroom,  she 
had  another  copy  of  the  same  picture, 
the  one  thing  that  she  had  left  to  remind 
her  of  her  mother  and  the  days  which  had 
now  become  no  more  than  a  blurred  and 
occasionally  tear  -  stained  memory.  The 
photograph  was  inscribed  with  the  words  : 
"  Yours  affectionately,  Angela,"  and  nothing 
more. 

How  long  Angela  stood  gazing  down  at 
that  picture,  she  did  not  know.  It  might 
have  been  ten  minutes,  it  might  have  been 
an  hour.  Then  she  came  back  to  herself 
with  a  start,  and,  with  tingling  cheeks  and 
a  flushed  face,  she  suddenly  realised  the 
enormity  of  her  offence.  She  closed  the 
panel  behind  her  again  and  fled  incontinently 
to  her  bedroom,  her  cheeks  ablaze  and  her 
heart  aflame,  ai)d  tingling  from  head  to  foot 
with  air  the  dread  delight  of  one  who  has 
made  a  great  discovery. 

For  here  was  romance  indeed — romance 
warm  and  palpitating  to  the  finger-tips,  a 
charming  mystery  beyond  anything  she  had 
ever  evolved  in  that  nimble  little  brain  of 
hers.  She  took  out  her  own  photograph 
of  that  dead  mother  of  hers  from  her  slender 
store  of  secret  treasures,  and  any  lingering 
doubts  she   might  have  had   in  her  mind 


were  set  at  rest.  And  then,  for  days  to 
come,  she  pondered  over  this  strange  thing, 
wondering  what  the  connection  could  be 
between  that  misty  mother  of  hers  and  the 
sad-faced  lady  next  door. 

She  was-  like  a  child  who  has  wandered 
into  a  new  and  strange  world — a  world  full 
of  tender  romance  and  mystery— much  as  if 
she  had  been  another  Alice.    But  though  all 
this  was  delightful,  it  led  Angela  no  further. 
Then  gradually  she  found  herself  entering 
into   the   heart   of   the    conspiracy.     Every 
spare  moment  at  her  disposal  was  devoted  to 
watching  the  movements  of  the  lady  next 
door.      She   became    acquainted    with    the 
stranger's  name.    She  was  a  Mrs.  de  Courcey, 
a  widow,  who  was  supposed  to  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  her  time,  and  who 
devoted  her  large  fortune  to  works  of  charity. 
And  more  than  once,  when  Mrs.  de  Courcey 
was    out,   Angela    timidly  made    her   way 
through  the  sliding  panel  into  the  mysterious 
room  next  door.     She  must  have  gone  there 
a   dozen  times  at  least  before  the  accident 
happened.      She  knew  now  that  there  w^as 
a  spring  attached 'to  the  sliding  panel,  and, 
when  the  great  disaster  happened,  the  panel 
had  been  pulled  so  far  back  that  the  spring 
refused  to  act,  and  the  heroine  found  herself 
a  prisoner  in  that  delightful  room,  quite  in 
the  approved  manner  of  dramatic  precedent. 
In  vain  she  struggled,  till  her  finger-tips 
were  sore  and  her  nails  were  broken.     She 
ventured  out  on  to  the  landing,  but  a  maid 
in  the  hall  below  drove  her  back  into  the 
oak-panelled   room    again,   frightened    and 
hunted,  half   unconscious   with  fear.     And 
there  she  waited,  till  at  length,  almost  with 
a  feeling  of  relief,  she  heard  a  faint  footfall 
coming  up  the  stairs  before  the  door  opened 
.  again,  and  the  nice-looking  young  man  with 
the  pleasant  face  entered.     He  stood  for  a 
moment  with  his  back  to  the  closed  door, 
startled  and  surprised,  and  yet  with  some- 
thing in  his  eyes  that  was  almost  fear. 

"Who  are   you,"    he   asked,  "and  how 
did  you  get  here  ?  " 

"I_I  don't  know,"  Angela  stammered. 
.  "  Of  course,  I  do  know,  but  it's  so  difficult  to 
explain.  You  see,  I  live  next  door.  I  am 
Sir  John  Osborne's  secretary,  and  he  dictates 
all  his  work  to  me.  And  I— I  wrote  stories 
in  my  spare  time.  The  old  house  appeals  to 
me,  and  I  have  thought  about  it  till  I  have 
come  to  live  in  a  sort  of  romance  of  my  own. 
And  I  wanted  to  know  Mrs.  de  Courcey  so 
badly.  She  looks  so  kind  and  gentle,  and  I 
haven't  a  friend  in  the  world.  But  that's 
not   explaining.     L  discovered   a  few  days 
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ago,  when  I  stood  on  the  landing,  that  what 
I  thought  was  panelling  was  really  a  sliding 
door  leading  from  one  house  to  the  other, 
and  I  tried  to  see  if  I  could  open  it.  I  did 
open  it,  and  found  myself  in  here." 

Angela  paused,  with  the  colour  flaming  in 
her  cheeks.  She  was  conscious  of  a  desire 
to  suppress  the  whole  truth.  The  pleasant- 
faced  young  man  smiled  with  an  imp  of 
mischief  dancing  in  his  dark  eyes. 

"  To-day,  you  mean,  I  suppose  ?  "  he  asked. 
"Well,  no,"  Angela  faltered.  "To  be 
quite  truthful,  I  have  been  here  several 
times.  I  come  when  Mrs.  de  Courcey  is 
out.  And  I  didn't  realise  what  a  shameful 
thing  I  have  been  doing  till  you  came  into 
the  room.     Do  you  believe  me  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  the  young  man  said. 
"When  you  look  at  me  like  that,  I  must 
believe  anything  you  say.  And,  after  all, 
there  is  no  harm  done.  And  I  want  you 
to  regard  me  as  your  friend.  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  everything.  For  instance,  has  that 
photograph  standing  on  the  table  anything 
to  do  with  your  visits  ?  " 

Here  was  the  touch  of  romance  again, 
here  was  the  liero  who  had  placed  his  finger 
unerringly  on  the  very  heart  of  the  mystery. 
Angela  felt  herself  expanding  like  a  flower. 

"  How  did  you  guess  that  ?  "  she  asked 
eagerly. 

"  Surely  you  must  be  aware  of  the  extra- 
ordinary likeness  between  yourself  and  that 
photograph,"  the  young  man  said.  "  If  you 
were  dressed  in  the  same  way,  and  your  hair 
was,  done  in  the  same  fashion,  you  might 
pass  for  the  original.  And  that's  why  you 
startled  me  so  much  when  I  came  into  the 
room.  And  I  suppose  you  don't  know  that 
this  room  is  a  shrine,  and  that  photograph 
there  stands  on  an  altar.  But  of  course  you 
don't.  Perhaps  I  had  better  explain.  Mrs. 
de  Courcey  is  a  distant  relative  of  mine — in 
fact,  she  believes  that  I  am  her  only  relative 
in  the  world.  She  is  very  rich  and  kind- 
hearted  and  charitable,  as  I  know,  because 
she  honours  me  with  the  spending  of  all  her 
money.  Some  day  it  will  come  to  me  as  a 
sacred  trust,  and  I  think  I  shall  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  You  see,  I  happen  to  have 
money  of  my  own,  and  therefore  I  have  no 
ultei:ior  motives.  But  when  I  knew  Mrs. 
de  Courcey  first — twenty-five  years  ago — she 
was  very  different  to  what  she  is  now.  She 
was  a  woman  in  the  pride  of  her  beauty, 
witty  and  accomplished  and  much  sought 
after— proud,  too,  as  proud  as  a  Lucifer. 
She  married  a  man  older  than  herself,  and 
from  him  she  inherited   her  fortune.     He 


died  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  and  left 
my  relative  with  an  only  child,  a  daughter. 
It  seems  strange  that  I  should  be  telling 
you  these  things,  after  I  have  only  known 
you  for  a  few  minutes,  but  you  will  see 
presently  how  necessary  it  all  is." 

"  I  think  I  see  it  now,"  Angela  murmured. 
"I  am  beginning  to  comprehend.  And 
presently  I  will  try  and  make  you  understand 
that  I  am  not  what  you  take  me  to  be." 

"  I  don't,"  the  young  man  said,  with  a 
whimsical  smile.  "I  want  you  to  know 
how  delightful  and  charming  the  whole 
thing  is,  and  how  glad  I  am  to  meet  you  in 
this  unconventional  fashion.  It  is  the  most 
charming  story  in  the  world  !  And  to  think 
that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  accident  to 
that  panel,  we  might  never  have  met !  Let 
me  confess  I  know  something  about  you.  I 
have  seen  you  going  in  and  out  of  the  house 
next  door,  and,  being  a  young  man  of — er 
— susceptible  temperament,  I  made  a  few 
inquiries.  I  know  the  sort  of  life  you  must 
lead  with  that  selfish  old  beast  Osborne. 
But  I  had  never  before  met  you  face  to  face. 
If  I  had,  I  should  certainly  have  stopped 
you,  at  the  risk  of  giving  offence,  and  asking 
you  if  you  were  any  relation  to  the  artist 
who  was  known  as  Giles  Patton." 
"  He  was  my  father  !  "  Angela' cried. 
"  I  knew  it.  I  knew  it  directly  I  saw 
you  standing  there,  like  a  beautiful  picture 
in  an  old  oak  frame.  And  I  knew,  too,  that 
my  gracious  lady  downstairs  had  found  what 
she  has  been  praying  for  in  this  sanctuary 
of  hers  any  time  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
It  seems  almost  like  a  sacrilege  for  us  to  be 
standing  here,  like  two  figures  in  a  modern 
comedy,  in  a  shrine  which  is  devoted  to  tears 
and  penitence.  And  now,  my  dear  Angela 
— your  mother's  name  was  Angela — cannot 
you  guess  the  name  and  identity  of  the  lady 

who  rules  this  house,  or  shall  I " 

"  No,  no,"  Angela  cried,  "  don't  spoil 
it  like  that !  I  have  dreamt  some  beautiful 
dreams  in  my  time— dreams  which  I  have  in 
vain  tried  to  put  down  on  cold  paper,  but 
they  never  satisfy  me  afterwards.  Let  me 
tell  you.  That  photograph  is  my  mother's, 
beyond  all  doubt.  I  have  one,  too,  in  my 
bedroom,  and  more  than  once  I  have 
compared  them.  And  now  I  know  that 
Mrs.  de  Courcey  is  my  grandmother." 

"  Of  course.  No  other  conclusion  could 
be  possible.  There  could  be  no  other  ending 
to  a  romance  like  this.  Won't  you  sit  down  ? 
You  have  a  right  in  this  sanctuary,  if 
anybody  has." 

Angela  was  thankful  enough'  to  drop  into 
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a  chair,  for  she  was  trembling  from  head 
to  foot  with  the  surprise  and  joy  and 
happiness  of  the  moment,  and  the  whole 
world  was  swaying  unsteadily  about  her. 
Two  unshed  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  are  very,  very  good  to  me,"  she 
said,  "and  I  am  not  used  to  it.  You 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  find  a  friend  when 
you  have  lived  all  your  life  amongst 
strangers,  who  regard  you  as  a  mere  unit  in 
a  garden  of  children.  For,  you  see,  my 
mother  died  w^hen  I  was  very  small,  and 
my  father  followed  her  very  soon  afterwards. 
And  then  some  artist  friends  of  his  managed 
to  get  me  into  a  school  which  looks  after 
the  orphans  of  painters  and  musicians,  and 
then  I  became  a  mere  number.  I  suppose 
I  was  always  shy  and  retiring,  so  that  I  was 
forced  into  a  sort  of  world  of  my  own  till 
the  time  came  when  I  had  to  get  my  own 
living.  But,  oh,  if  you  only  knew  how 
lonely  it  was  !  It  wasn't  that  the  other  ' 
girls  were  unkind,  but  that  they  did  not 
understand  me,  because  they  could  not  enter 
into  my  little  kingdom.  And  then,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  I  came  here,  where,  at  any 
rate,  I  have  a  comfortable  home  and  a  not 
uncongenial  occupation.  And  I  have  time 
on  my  hands  to  write  my  little  stories  and 
realise  my  ambition  of  saving  a  hundred 
pounds  to  take  a  little'  cottage  in  the 
country.  I  don't  know  why  I  tell  you  all 
this,  except  because  you  are  so  kind  and 
sympathetic,  and  my  heart  is  calling  out  for 
friendship." 

The  young  man  broke  in  hastily.  He 
could  see  that  Angela  was  on  the  verge  of 
tears,  and  her  frankness  touched  him. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  understand,"  he  said  hastily. 
"  Mine  was  largely  a  lonely  youth,  too.  And 
now  it  is  my  turn  to  speak  again.  Your 
mother  met  your  father  at  an  art  school,- 
and  fell  in  love  with  him.  Of  course, 
that  was  long  ago,  in  the  days  when  your 
grandmojbher  was  full  of  family  pride  and 
in  the  zenith  of  her  popularity.  And 
when  she  found  out  everything,  she  was 
furious.  She  was  still  more  furious  when 
Griles  Patton  ran  away  with  your  mother 
and  married  her.  And  from  that  moment 
mother  and  daughter  never  met.  Outwardly, 
at  any  rate,  Mrs.  de  Courcey  did  not  seem 
to  feel  her  loss — she  never  mentioned  any- 
thing to  her  dearest  friends — but  the  wound 
rankled  and  festered,  and  went  deeper  as 
the  years  rolled  by.  For  behind  that 
outward  coldness  Mrs.  de  Courcey  dearly 
loved  her  only  child,  and  the  time  came 
when    she     fought    with    her    pride    and 


conquered  it.  All  too  late.  When  she  set 
out  to  find  your  mother,  it  was  only  to 
discover  that  the  erring  daughter  was  dead, 
and  that  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief  was 
dead,  too.  Inquiries  were  made  about  you, 
but  you  had  been  taken  away  by  another 
Bohemian,  who  was  also  dead,  and  Mrs.  de 
Courcey  was  under  the  impression  that  you 
had  eventually  disappeared  somewhere  in 
the  wilds  of  Australia.  She  spent  any 
amount  of  money  in  advertising  for  you, 
and,  no  doubt,  if  an  effort  had  been  made 
to  hide  you,  you  would  have  been  found  ; 
but,  as  no  such  thing  had  happened,  it  was 
impossible  to  trace  you.  The  police  told  us 
at  the  time  that  such  was  often  the  case. 
And  so  Mrs.  de  Courcey,  humbled  and 
chastened,  gave  up  the  world,  and  came  to 
live  in  this  quiet  street,  where  I  could  look 
after  her,  and  she  could  spend  her  time  and 
money  in  helping  the  very  class  of  people 
to  which  you  belong,  or  did  belong  a  few 
minutes  ago.  And  now  you  must  come 
down  and  see  her.  She  has  not  been  out 
for  a  day  or  two — in  fact,  she  is  confined  to 
her  room  at  the  present  moment.  You  are 
not  afraid  to  come,  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  horribly  afraid,"  Angela  confessed 
through  her  tears.  "  What  will  she  think 
of  me  when  she  knows  ?  " 

"She  will  see  that  it  was  the  hand  of 
Providence.  When  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  it  can  be  nothing  else.  Now,  come 
along,  and  make  a  noble  old  soul  happy." 

Angela  found  herself  presently  in  a  big, 
sunny  bedroom  on  the  far  side  of  the 
landing,  standing  blushing  before  an  arm- 
chair, in  which  the  grey-haired  lady  with 
the  sad  face  was  seated.  She  looked  white 
and  frail,  but  she  looked  whiter  still  as  her 
eyes  fell  on  the  girl's  flushed  face.  She 
half  started  to  rise,  and  dropped  back  into 
her  seat  again. 

"  What  does  this  mean,  Edgar  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  Is  there  something  the  matter 
with  my  eyes,  or  is  this  child "  .  , , 

"  Now,  pray  be  calm,"  Edgar  de  Courcey 
said  soothingly.  "The  most  extraordinary 
and  amazing  thing  has  happened.  I  went 
upstairs  just  now  into  that  sanctum  of  youi-s 
to  fetch  down  the  photograph,  as  you  asked 
me,  and  what  should  I  find  there  but  the 
original  itself.  Here  is  the  original  as  she 
must  have  looked  twenty  years  ago,  staring, 
as  I  found  her,  at  her  counterpart  like  a 
beautiful  little  ghost.  Yes,  you've  guessed 
it.    This  is  your  grandchild,  Angela  Patton." 

"Indeed,  indeed,  I  am,"  Angela  said. 
"  Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?     And  yet  I 
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cannot  regret  the  vulgar  curiosity  that  led 
me  into  your  sitting-room." 

"You  had  better  explain,  Edgar,"  the 
grey-haired  lady  said  faintly.  "  I  am  afraid 
I  don't  quite  understand." 

The  young  man  proceeded  to  tell  his 
story.  He  told  it  well  and  humorously, 
with  artistic  little  touches  that  served  to 
check  the  tears  and  bring  the  smiles  back 
again  to  the  lips  of  both  listeners.  And 
when  he  had  finished  he  faded  quietly  and 
unostentatiously  from  the  room,  leaving  the 
two  women  alone,  with  Angela  seated  on  a 
stool  at  her  grandmother's  knee,  and  the 
slim,  white,  faded  hand,  with  its  flashing 
diamonds,  resting  tenderly  on  the  girl's 
sunny  hair. 

"  It  is  all  so  wonderful,"  Mrs.  de  Courcey 
murmured,  *'that  I  can  hardly  believe  it. 
All  these  years  I  have  been  praying  for  a 
miracle  something  like  this — praying  in  the 
illogical  way  that  woman  does,  and  almost 
despising  herself  in  her  own  heart  for  her 
romantic  folly.  And  yet  I  knew  that  you 
were  in  the  world  somewhere.  I  knew  that 
you  would  come  back  to  me,  and  give  me 


back  some  of  my  lost  youth  and  the 
happiness  that  I  deliberately  shattered,  if 
only  my  penitence  were  deep  and  sincere 
enough.  And  Heaven  only  knows  how 
deep  and  sincere  it  has  been.  It  was  my 
pride  that  held  me  back— a  pride  that  I 
look  back  upon  now  with  horror.  It  is 
the  coldest  thing  that  a  woman  can  hug  to 
her  heart,  and  well  I  know  it.  But  I  won't 
say  any  more  about  it  now.  I  can  guess 
what  sort  of  a  youth  yours  has  been,  and  it 
shall  be  my  task  to  wipe  out  the  recollection 
of  it.  You  must  come  to  me  at  once — you 
must  tell  your  employer  that  my  need  is 
greater  than  his— then  we  will  go  off  to  a 
delightful  house  of  mine  in  .the  country 
that  I  am  longing  for,  and  where  I  never 
go,  because  your  mother  was  born  there,  and 
there  her  happiest  days  were  spent.  And  we 
will  take  Edgar  with  us— Edgar,  the  good 
and  kind,  whom  I  cannot  do  without.  And 
perhaps,  later  on,  when  you  come  to  know 

him  better " 

Angela  smiled  behind  her  blushes.  And, 
when  the  proper  time  came,  it  was  Edgar 
himself  who  saw  to  that. 


"the    merry    pedlar."       by    J.   t.    knight,    r.a. 
From  the  original  in  the  Public  Art  Gallery,  Leicester. 
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0-BORU,  the  head- 
man of  Bingini, 
called  his  relations 
together  for  a 
solemn  family  con- 
ference. 

The  lower  river 
folk  play  an  incon- 
siderable part  in 
the  politics  of  the 
Territories,  partly 
because  they  are  so  near  to  headquarters  that 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  any  of  those 
secret  preparations  which  precede  all  native 
intrigues,  great  or  small,  and  partly  because 
the  lower  river  people  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  turbulent  elements  of  the  upper 
river  that  they  are  not  swayed  by  the  cyclonic 
emotions  of  the  Isisi,  the  cold  and  deliberate 
desire  for  slaughter  which  is  characteristically 
Akasavian,  or  the  electrical  decisions  of  the 
outer  N'gombi. 

But  they  had  their  crises. 
To  Bingini  came  all  the  notables  of  the 
district  who  claimed  kinship  with  Ko-born, 
and  they  sat  in  a  great  circle  about  the 
headman's  hut,  alternately  eyeing  the  old 
headman  and  their  stout  relative,  his 
daughter. 

"  All  my  relations  shall  know  this,"  began 
Ko-boru,  after  Okmimi,  the  witch-doctor, 
had  formally  burnt  away  the  devils  and 
ghosts  that  fringe  all  large  assemblies,  "  that 
a  great  shame  has  -come  to  us,  every  one, 
because  of  Yoka-m'furi.  For  this  Yoka  is 
to  Sandi  as  a  brother,  and  guides  his  little 
ship  up  and  down  the  river,  and  because  of 
this  splendid  position  I  gave  him  my  own 
daughter  by  the  first  of  my  wives." 

"  S'm-m ! "  murmured  the  council  in 
agreement. 


a  garden,  where  his  wife  might  work,  and 
he  has  sat  at  family  palavers.  Now,  I  tell 
you  that  Yoka-m'furi  is  an  evil  man,  for  he 
has  left  my  daughter,  and  has  found  another 
wife  in  the  upper  river,  and  he  comes  no 
more  to  this  village,  and  my  daughter  weeps 
all  day. 

"  For  three  seasons  he  has  not  been  to 
this  village  ;  when  the  moon  comes  again,  it 
will  be  four."  He  said  this  with  proper 
significance,  and  the  flat  face  of  the 
melancholy  girl  by  his  side  puckered  and 
creased  miserably  before  she  opened  her 
large  mouth  to  wail  her  woe. 

For  the  man  who  deliberately  separates 
himself  from  his  wife  for  four  seasons  and 
does  not  spend  twenty-four  hours — "from 
sunrise  to  moonset " — in  her  village  is 
automatically  divorced  and  freed  from  all 
responsibility.  This  is  the  custom  of  all 
people  .from  the  lands  of  the  Great  King 
to  the  sea. 

"Now,  I  have  had  a  dream,"  Ko-boru 
went  on,  "  and  in  this  dream  it  was  told  me 
that  I  should  call  you  all  together,  and  that 
I  and  the  chief  of  my  councillors  and  friends 
should  go  to  Sandi  and  tell  him  what  is 
true." 

"Brother  and  uncle,"  said  Bechimi  of 
G'lara,  "  I  will  go  with  you,  for  once  I 
spoke  to  Sandi  and  he  spoke  to  me,  and 
because  of  his  cunning  memory  he  will 
recall  Bechimi,  who  picked  up  his  little 
black  stick,  when  it  fell,  and  gave  it  to 
him." 

Five  were  chosen  to  accompany  Ko-boru, 
and  they  took  canoe  and  travelled  for  less 
than  five  miles  to  the  Residency. 

Sanders  was  entertaining  Patricia  Hamilton 
with  stories  of  native  feuds,  when  the 
unexpected  deputation  squatted  in  the  sun 
before  the  verandah. 


"Also  I  built  him  a  hut  and  gave  him 
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"0  Ko-bur',"  hailed  Sanders,  "why  do 
you  come  ?  " 

Ko-boru  was  all  for  a  long  and  impressive 
palaver,  but  recognised  a  certain  absence  of 
encouragement  in  the  Commissioner's  tone. 
Therefore  he  came  straight  to  the  point. 

"  Now,  you  are  our  father  and  our  mother, 
Sandi,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "  and  when 
you  speak,  all  wonders  happen.  Also  you 
have  very  beautiful  friends— Militini,  who 
speak  a  word  and  set  his  terrible  soldiers 
moving  like  leopards  towards  a  kill,  and 
Tibbetti,  the  young  one  who  is  innocent  and 
simple.  So  I  say  to  you,  Sandi,  that  if  you 
speak  one  word  to  Yoka,  he  will  come  back 
to  my  daughter,  his  wife." 

Sanders  stood  by  the  rail  of  the  stoep  and 
looked  down  upon  the  spokesman. 

"  I  hear  strange  things,  Ko-boru,"  he  said 
quietly.  "  They  tejl  me  stories  of  a  woman 
with  many  lovers  and  an  evil  tongue  ;  and 
once  there  came  to  me  Yoka  with  a  wounded 
head,  for  this  daughter  of  yours  is  very  quick 
in  her  anger." 

"  Lord,"  said  the  flustered  Ko-boru,  "  such 
things  happen  even  in  love." 

"  All  things  happen  in  love,"  said  Sanders, 
with  a  little  smile,  "  and,  if  it  is  to  be,  Yoka 
will  return.  Also,  if  it  is  to  be,  he  will  not 
go  back  to  the  w^oman,  and  she  will  be  free. 
This  palaver  is  finished." 

"Lord,"  pleaded  Ko-boru,  "the  woman 
will  do   no  more  angry  things.      Let  him 

come  back  from  sunrise  to  moonset " 

"  This  palaver  is-  finished,"  repeated 
Sanders. 

On  their  way  back  to  Bingini  the  relatives 
of  Ko-boru  made  a  plot.  It  was  the  first 
plot  that  had  been  hatched  in  the  shadow 
of  headquarters  for  twenty  years. 

"  Would  it  be  indiscreet  to  ask  what  your 
visitors  wanted?"  asked  the  girl,  as  the 
crestfallen  deputation  was  crossing  the  square 
to  their  canoe. 

"  It  was  a  marriage  palaver,"  replied 
Sanders,  with  a  little  grimace,  "  and  I  was 
being  requested  to  restore  a  husband  to  a; 
temperamental  lady  who  has  a  passion  for 
shying  cook-pots  at  her  husband  when  she 
is  annoyed." 

The  girl's  laughing  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
his. 

**  Poor  Mr.  Sanders  !  "  she  said,  with  mock 
seriousness. 

"  Don't  be  sorry  for  me,"  smiled  Sanders. 
"I'm  rather  domestic,  really,  and  I'm 
interested  in  this  case  because  the  man 
concerned  is  my  steersman— the  best  on  the 
river,  and  a  capital  all-round  man.     Besides 


that,"  he  went  on  seriously,  "  I  regard  them 
all  as  children  of  mine.  It  is  right  that  a 
man  who  shirks  his  individual  responsibilities 
to  the  race  should  find  a  family  to  '  father.' " 

"  Why  do  you  ?  "  she  asked,  after  a  little 
pause. 

"  Why  do  I  what  ?  " 

"Shirk  your  responsibilities,"  she  said. 
"  This  is  a  healthy  and  a  delightful  spot :  a 
woman  might  be  very  happy  here." 

There  was  an  awkward  silence. 

"I'm  afraid  I've  been  awfully  impertinent," 
said  Patricia,  hurriedly  rising,  "but  to  a 
woman  there  is  a  note  of  interrogation 
behind  every  bachelor  —  especially  nice 
bachelors— and  the  more  '  confirmed  '  he  is, 
the  bigger  the  question  mark." 

Sanders  rose  with  her. 

"  One  of  these  days  I  shall  do  something 
rash,"  he  threatened,  with  that  shy  laugh 
of  his.    "  Here  is  your  little  family  coming." 

Bones  and  Hamilton  were  discussing 
something  heatedly,  and  justice  was  on  the 
side  of  Lieutenant  Tibbetts,  if  one  could 
judge  by  the  frequency  with  which  he 
stopped  and  gesticulated. 

"  It  really  is  too  bad,"  said  the  annoyed 
Hamilton,  as  he  mounted  the  steps  to  the 
stoep,  followed  by  Bones,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  did  not  adopt  the  attitude  of  a 
delinquent,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  injured  " 
virtue  personified. 

"What  is  too  bad,  dear  ? "  asked  the  girl 
sympathetically. 

"  A  fortnight  ago,"  said  Hamilton,  "  I  told 
this  silly  ass " 

"  Your  jolly  old  brother  is  referrin'  to  me, 
dear  lady,"  explained  Bones. 

"  Who  else  could  I  be  referring  to  ? " 
demanded  the  other  truculently.  "  I  told  him 
to  have  all  the  company  accounts  ready  by 
to-morrow.  You  know,  sir,  that  the  pay- 
master is  coming  down  from  Administration 
to  check  'em,  and  will  you  believe  me,  sir  " 
—he  glared  at  Bones,  who  immediately  closed 
his  eyes  resignedly—"  would  you  believe  me" 
that,  when  I  went  to  examine  those  infernal 
accounts,  they  were  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  ?  " 

"Threes  an'  nines,  .dear  old  officer," 
murmured  Bones,  waking  up,  "  the  matter 
in  dispute  being  a  trifle  of  thirty-nine  dollars, 
which  I've  generously  ofPered  to  make  up 
out  of  my  own  pocket." 

He  beamed  round  as  one  who  expected 
applause. 

"  And  on  the  top  of  this,"  fumed  Hamilton, 
"  he  talks  of  taking  Pat  for  an  early  morning 
picnic  to  the  village  island  !  " 

"  Accompanied  by  the  jolly  old  accounts," 
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corrected  Bones.  "  Do  me  justice,  sir  and 
brother-officer.  I  offered  to  take  the  books 
with  me,  an'  render  a  lucid  and  convincin' 
account  of  my  stewardship." 

"Don't  make  me  laugh,"  snarled  Hamilton, 
stamping  into  the  bungalow. 

."Isn't  he  naughty?"  said  Bones 
admiringly. 

"  Now,  Bones,"  warned  the  girl,  "  I  shan't 
go  unless  you  keep  your  W'ord  with  Alec." 

Bones  drew  himself  up  and  saluted. 

"  Dear  old  friend,"  he  said  proudly,  "  put 
your  faith  in  Bones." 


"  H.M.  Launch  No.  36  (Territories),"  as  it 
was  officially  described  on  the  stores  record, 
had  another  name,  which  she  earned  in  her 
early  days  through  certain  eccentricities  of 
construction.  Though  she  might  not  in 
justice  be  called  the  Wiggle  any  longer,  yet 
the  Wiggle  she  was  from  one  end  of  the 
river  to  the  other,  and  even  native  men 
called  her  "  Komfuru,"  which  means  "  that 
w^hich  does  not  run  straight." 

It  had  come  to  be  recognised  that  the 
Wiggle  was  the  especial  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Tibbetts.  Bones  himself  w^as  the  first  to 
recognise  this  right.  There  w^ere  moments 
when  he  inferred  that  the  Wiggle's  arrival 
on  the  station  at  the  time  he  was  making 
his  own  first  appearance  was  something  more 
than  a  coincidence. 

She  w^as  not,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  launch,  for  she  possessed  a  square, 
open  dining  saloon  and  two  tiny '  cabins 
amidships.  Her  internal  works  were  open 
to  the  light  of  day,  and  her  engineer  lived 
in  the  engine-room  up  to  his  waist  and  on 
deck  from  his  waist  up,  thus  demonstrating 
the  possibility  of  being  in  tw^o  places  at  once. 

The  Wiggle^  moreover,  possessed  many 
attributes  which  are  denied  to  other  small 
steamers.  She  had,  for  example,  a  Maxim 
gun  on  her  tiny  forecastle.  She  had  a  siren 
of  unusual  power  and  diabolical  tone,  she 
was  also  fitted  with  a"  big  motor-horn,  both 
of  which  appendages  w^ere  Bones's  gift  to 
his  flagship.  The  motor-horn  may  seem 
superfluous,  but  when  the  matter  is  properly 
explained,  you  will  understand  the  necessity 
for  some  less  drastic  method  of  self-adver- 
tisement than  the  siren. 

The  first  time  the  siren  had  been  fitted 
Bones  had  taken  the  Wiggle  through  "the 
Channel."  Here  the  river  narrows  and 
deepens,  and  the  current  runs  at  anything 
fi^om  five  to  seven  knots  an  hour.  Bones, 
was  going  up  stream,  and  met  the  Bolalo 


Mission  steamer  coming  down.  She  had 
dipped  her  flag  to  the  Wiggle's  blue  ensign, 
and  Bones  had  replied  with  two  terrific 
blasts  on  his  siren. 

After  that  the  Wiggle  went  backwards, 
floating  with  the  current  all  ways,  from 
broadside  on  to  stern  first,  for  in  those  two 
blasts  Bones  had  exhausted  the  w  hole  of  his 
steam  reserve. 

She  was  also  equipped  with  wireless. 
There  was  an  "aerial"  and  an  apparatus 
w^hich  Bones  had  imported  from  England  at 
a  cost  of  twelve  pounds,  and  which  was 
warranted  to  receive  messages  from  two 
hundred  miles  distant.  There  was  also  a 
book  of  instructions.  Bones  went  to  his 
hut  with  the  book  and  read  it.  His  servant 
found  him  in  bed  the  next  morning,  sleeping 
like  a  child,  with  his  hand  resting  lightly 
upon  the  second  page. 

Sanders  and  Hamilton  both  took  a  hand 
at  fixing  the  Wiggle's  wireless.  The  only 
thing  they  were  all  quite  certain  about  was 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  wire  somewhere. 
So  they  stretched  the  aerial  from  the  funnel 
to  the  flagstaff  at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and 
then  addressed  themselves  to  the  less  simple 
solution  of  "  making  it  work." 

They  tried  it  for  a  week,  and  gave  it  up 
in  despair. 

"  They've  had  you.  Bones,"  said  Hamilton. 
"  It  doesn't '  went.'     Poor  old  Bones  !  " 

"  Your  pity,  dear  old  officer,  is  offensive," 
said  Bones  stiffly,  "  an'  I  don't  mind  tellin' 
you  that  I've  a  queer  feelin' — I  can't  explain 
what  it  is,  except  that  I'm  a  dooce  of  a 
psychic — that  that  machine  is  goin'  to  be 
jolly  useful." 

But  though  Bones  w^orked  day  and  night, 
read  the  book  of  instructions  from  cover 
to  cover,  and  took  the  whole  apparatus  to 
pieces,  examining  each  part  under  a  strong 
magnifying  glass,  he  never  succeeded  either 
in  transmitting  or  receiving  a  message,  and 
the  machine  was  repacked  and  stored  in  the 
spare  cabin,  and  was  never  by  any  chance 
referred  to,  except  by  Hamilton  in  his  most 
unpleasant  moments. 

Bones  took  an  especial  delight  in  the 
Wiggle;  it  was  his  very  own  ship,  and  he 
gave  her  his  best  personal  attention. 

It  was  Bones  w^ho  ordered  from  London 
especially  engraved  notepaper  headed 
"  H.M.S.  Komfuru''* — the  native  name 
sounded  more  dignified  than  Wiggle,  and 
more  important  than  "  Launch  36."  It  was 
Bones  who  installed  the  little  dynamo  which 
— when  it  worked — lit  the  cabins  and  even 
supplied  power  for  a  miniature  searchlight: 
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It  was  Bones  who  had  her  painted  Service 
grey,  and  would  have  added  another  funnel 
if  Hamilton  had  not  detected  the  attempted 
aggrandizement.  Bones  claimed  that  she 
was  dustproof ,  waterproof,  and  torpedo-proof, 
and  Hamilton  had  voiced  his  regret  that  she 
was  not  also  fool-proof. 

At  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when 
the  world  was  all  big  hot  stars  and  shadows, 
and  there  was  no  sound  but  the  whisper  of 
the  running  river  and  the  "ha-a-a-a — 
ha-a-a-a"  of  breakers,  Bones  came  from 
his  hut,  crossed  the  parade-ground,  and, 
making  his  way  by  the  light  of  a  lantern 
along  the  concrete  quay — it  was  the  width 
of  an  average  table—dropped  on  to  the  deck 
and  kicked  the  custodian  of  the  Wiggle  to 
w^akefulness. 

Bones's  satellite  was  one  Ali  Abid,  who 
was  variously  described  as  Moor,  Egyptian, 
Tripolian,  and  Bedouin,  but  was  by  all 
ethnological  indications  a  half-breed  Kano, 
who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
the  service  of  a  professor  of  bacteriology. 
This  professor  was  something  of  a  purist, 
and  the  association  with  Ali  Abid,  plus 
a  grounding  in  the  elementary  subjects 
which  are  taught  at  St.  Joseph's  Mission 
School,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  had  given  Ali 
a  gravity  of  demeanour  and  a  splendour  of 
vocabulary  which  many  better  favoured  than 
he  might  have  envied. 

"  Arise,"  quoth  Bones,  in  the  cracked  bass 
which  he  employed  whenever  he  felt  called 
upon  to  deliver  his  inaccurate  versions  of 
Oriental  poets — 

*' Arise,  for  morning  in  the  bowl  of  night 
Has  chucked  a  stone  to  put  the  stars  to  flight. 
And  lo !  and  lo !  .  .  .  Get  up,  Ali ;  the  caravan 
is  moving.     Oh,  make  haste!" 

("Omar  will  never  be  dead  so  long  as 
Bones  quotes  him,"  Hamilton  once  said  ; 
"  he  simply  couldn't  aflPord  to  be  dead  and 
leave  it  to  Bones  I  ") 

Ali  rose,  blinking  and  shivering,  for  the 
early  morning  was  very  cold,  and  he  had 
been  sleeping  under  an  old  padded  dressing- 
gow^n  which  Bones  had  donated. 

"Muster  all  the  hands,"  said  Bones, 
setting  his  lantern  on  the  deck. 

"  Sir,"  said  Ali  slowly,  "  the  subjects  are 
not  at  our  disposition.  Your  preliminary 
instructions  presupposed  that  you  had  made 
necessary  arrangements  re  personnel,'''* 

Bones  scratched  his  head. 

"  Dash  my  whiskers,"  he  said,  in  his 
annoyance,  "didn't  I  tell  you  that  I  was 
taking  the  honourable  lady  for  a  trip  ? 
Didn't  I  tell  you,  you  jolly  old  slacker,  to 


have  everything  ready  by  daybreak  ?  Didn't 
I  issue  explicit  an'  particular  instructions 
about  grub  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Ali,  "  you  didn't." 

"Then,"  said  Bones  wrathfuUy,  "why 
the  dickens  do  I  think  I  have  ?  " 

"Sir,"  said  Ali,  "some  subjects,  when 
enjoying  refreshing  coma,  possess  delirium, 
hallucinations,  highly  imaginative,  which 
dissipate  when  the  subject  recovers  conscious- 
ness, but  retain  in  brain  cavity  illusory 
reminiscences." 

Bones  thrust  his  face  into  the  other's. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  I  dreamt  it  ?  " 
he  hissed. 

"  Sir,"  said  Ali,  "self-preservation  compels 
complete  acquiescence  in  your  diagnosis." 

"  You're  childish,"  said  Bones. 

He  gave  a  few  vague  instructions  in  the 
best  Bones  manner,  and  stole  up  to  the  dark 
Residency.  He  had  solemnly  promised 
Sanders  that  he  would  rouse  the  girl  without 
waking  up  the  rest  of  the  house. 

They  were  to  go  up  stream  to  the  Village 
Island,  where  the  ironworkers  of  the  Akasava 
had  many  curious  implements  to  show  her. 
Breakfast  was  to  be  taken  on  the  boat,  and 
they  were  to  return  for  tiffin. 

Over-night  she  had  shown  Bones  the 
window  of  her  room,  and  Hamilton  had 
offered  to  make  a  chalk  mark  on  the  sash, 
so  there  could  be  no  mistaking  the  situation 
of  the  room. 

"  If  you  wake  me  before  sunrise,  I  shall  do 
something  I  shall  be  sorry  for,"  he  warned 
Bones.  "  If  you  return  without  straightening 
the  accounts,  I  shall  do  something  which  you 
will  be  sorry  for." 

Bones  remembered  this  as  he  crept 
stealthily  along  the  wooden  verandah.  To 
make  doubly  sure,  he  took  off  his  boots 
and  dropped  them  with  a  crash. 

"  Sh  !  "  said  Bones  loudly.  "  Sh,  Bones  ! 
Not  so  much  noise,  you  silly  old  ass  !  " 

He  crept  softly  along  the  wooden  wall . 
and  reconnoitred.  The  middle  window  was 
Hamilton's  room,  the  left  was  Sanders's,  the 
right  was  Patricia's.  He  went  carefully  to 
the  right  window  and  knocked.  There  was 
no  answer.  He  knocked  again.  Still  no 
reply.     He  knocked  loudly. 

"  Is  that  you,  Bones  ?  "  growled  Sanders's 
voice. 

Bones  gasped. 

"Awfully  sorry,  sir,"  he  whispered 
agitatedly—"  my  mistake  entirely." 

He  tiptoed  to  the  left  window  and  rapped 
smartly.  Then  he  whistled,  then  he  rapped 
again. 


'He  was  jerked  from  the  boat  and  left  swinging  between  bough  and  water.' 
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He  heard  a  bed  creak,  and  turned  his  head 
modestly  away. 

"  It's  Bones,  dear  old  sister,"  he  said,  in 
his  loudest  whisper.  "Arise,  for  mornin' 
in  the  howl  of  night  has " 

Hamilton's  voice  raged  at  him. 
■  I  knew  it  was  you,  you  blithering- 


"  Dear  old  officer,"  began  Bones,  "  awfully 
sorry  !     Go  to  sleep  again.     Night-night !  " 

"  Go  to  the  devil !  "  said  a  muffled  voice. 

Bones,  however,  went  to  the  middle 
window ;  here  he  could  make  no  mistake. 
He  knocked  authoritatively. 

"  Hurry  up,  ma'am,"  he  said  ;  "  time  is  on 
the  wing " 

The  sash  was  flung  up,  and  again  Bones 
confronted  the  furious  Hamilton. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  exasperated  Bones,  "  how 
the  dooce  did  you  get  here  ?  " 

"Don't  you  know  this  room  has  two 
windows  ?  I  told  you  last  night,  you  goop  ! 
Pat  sleeps  at  the  other  end  of  the  building. 
I  told  yoa  that,  too,  but  you've  got  a  brain 
like  wool ! " 

"I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said  Bones, 
on  his  dignity,  "  for  the  information.  I  will 
not  detain  you." 

Hamilton  groped  on  his  dressing-table  for 
a  hair-brush. 

"  Go  back  to  bed,  sir,'*  said  Bones,  "  an' 
don't  forget  to  say  your  prayers." 

He  was  searching  for  the  window  in  the 
other  wing  of  the  Residency,  w^hen  the  girl, 
who  had  been  up  and  dressed  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  came  softly  behind  him  and 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Wow ! "  screeched  Bones.  "  Oh,  Heavens, 
dear  old  sister,  you  gave  me  the  dickens 
of  a  fright !  Well,  let's  get  along.  Thank 
Heavens,  we  haven't  disturbed  anybody." 
'  He  was  followed  to  the  boat  by  the 
imprecations  of  two  pyjamaed  figures  that 
stood  on  the  stoep  and  watched  his  lank 
body  melt  in  the  darkness. 

"Send  us  a  wireless  when  you're  coming 
back  !  "  roared  Hamilton. 

"  Cad  !  "  said  Bones,  between  his  teeth. 

Ali  Abid  had  not  been  idle.  He  had 
aroused  Yoka,  the  steersman,  and  Boosoobi, 
the  engineer,  and  these  two  men  had 
accepted  the  unexpected  call  with  the 
curious  readiness  which  natives  show  on 
such  occasions,  and  which  suggests  that  they 
have  pre-knowledge  of  the  summons,  and 
are  only  awaiting  the  word. 

In  one  of  the  small  cabins  Ali  had 
arranged  the  much  -  discussed  company 
accounts  ready  for  his  lord's  attention,  and 
there  was  every  promise  of  a  happy  and  a 


profitable  day  w^hen  Yoka  rang  the  engines 
"  ahead,"  and  the  Wiggle  jerked  her  way  to 
midstream. 

The  east  had  grown  pale,  there  was  a 
murmur  from  the  dark  forests  on'  either 
bank,  the  timorous  chirping  or  bad-tempered 
squawk  of  a  bird,  a  faint  fragrance  of 
burning  gum  wood  from  the  fishing  villages 
established  on  the  river  bank,  where,  in 
dancing  spots  of  light,  the  women  were 
tending  their  fires. 

There  is  no  intermediate  stage  on  the  big 
river  between  darkness  and  broad  daylight. 
The  stars  go  out  all  at  once,  and  the  inky 
sky  which  serves  them  becomes  a  delicate 
blue.  The  shadows  melt  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  forest,  clearly  revealing  the  outlines 
of  the  straight-stemmed  trees.  There  is  just 
this  interregnum  of  pearl  greyness,  a  sort  of 
hush-light,  w^hich  lasts  whilst  a  man  counts 
twenty,  before  the  silver  lances  of  the  sun 
are  flashing  through  the  leaves,  and  the  grey 
veil  which  blurs  the  islands  to  shapeless 
blotches  in  a  river  of  dull  silver  is  burnt  to 
nothingness,  and  the  islands  are  living  things 
of  vivid  green  set  in  waters  of  gold. 

"  The  sunrise  ! "  said  Bones,  and  waved 
his  hand  to  the  east  with  the  air  of  one  who 
was  responsible  for  the  miracle. 

The  girl  sat  in  a  deep  wicker  chair  and 
breathed  in  the  glory  and  the  freshness  of 
the  scene.  Across  the  broad  river,  right 
ahead  of  the  boat,  a  flock  of  parroquets  w^as 
flying,  screeching  their  raucous  chorus.  The 
sun  caught  their  brilliant  plumage,  and  she 
saw,  as  it  seemed,  a  rainbow  in  flight. 

"  Isn't  that  w^onderful  ?  "  she  whispered. 

Bones  peered  up  at  the  birds,  shading  his 
eyes. 

"  Just  like  a  jolly  old  patchwork  quilt,"  he 
said.  "  What  a  pity  they  can't  talk  till  you 
teach  'em !  They're  awful  bad  eatin',  too, 
though  some  fellers  say  they  make  a  good 
curry " 

"  Oh,  look,  look  !  " 

The  Wiggle  was  swerving  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river,  and  two  majestic  flamingos 
standing  at  the  water's  edge  had  arrested  the 
girl's  attention. 

"  They're  bad  eatin',  too,"  said  the 
informative  Bones.  "  The  flesh  is  fishy  an' 
too  fat ;  heron  are  just  the  same." 

"  Haven't  you  a  soul.  Bones  ?  "  she  asked 
severely. 

"  A  soul,  dear  ma'am  ?  "  Bones  asked,  in 
astonishment.    "  Why,  that's  my  speciality  !  " 

It  was  a  delightful  morning  for  the  girl, 
for  Bones  had  retired  to  his  cabin  at  her 
earnest  request,  and  was  struggHng  with  the 
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company  accounts,  and  she  was  left  to  enjoy 
the  splendour  of  the  day,  to  watch  the 
iron-red  waters  piling  up  against  the 
Wiggle's  bows,  to  feel  the  cool  breezes  that 
swept  down  from  the  far-away  mountains, 
and  all  this  without  being  under  the 
necessity  of  making  conversation  with 
Bones. 

That  gentleman  had  a  no  less  profitable 
morning,  for  Ali  Abid  was  a  methodical  and 
clerkly  man,  and  unearthed  the  missing 
thirty-nine  dollars  in  the  Compensation 
Record. 

"  Thank  goodness  !  "  said  Bones,  relieved. 
"You're  a  jolly  old  accountant,  Ali.  I'd 
never  have  found  it." 

"  Sir,"  said  Ali,  "  some  subjects,  by 
impetuous  application,  omit  vision  of 
intricate  detail.  This  is  due  to  subjects' 
lack  of  concentration." 

"  Have  it  your  way,"  said  Bones,  "  but  get 
the  statement  out  for  me  to  copy." 

He  awoke  the  girl  from  a  profound  reverie 
—which  centred  about  shy  and  solemn 
bachelors  who  adopted  whole  nations  of 
murderous  children  as  their  own — and  pro- 
ceeded to  "  take  charge." 

This  implied  the  noisy  issuing  of  orders 
which  nobody  carried  out,  the  manipulation 
of  a  telescope,  anxious  glances  at  the 
heavens,  deep  and  penetrating  scrutinies  of 
the  water,  and  a  promenade  back  and  forward 
from  one  side  of  the  launch  to  the  other. 
Bones  called  this  "pacing  the  bridge,"  and 
invariably  carried  his  telescope  tucked  under 
his  arm  in  the  process,  and,  as  he  had  to 
step  over  Pat's  feet  every  time,  and  some- 
times didn't,  she  arrested  his  nautical 
wanderings. 

"  You  make  me  dizzy,"  she  said.  "  And 
isn't  that  the  island  ?  " 


In  the  early  hours  of  the  afternoon  they 
re-embarked,  the  capita  of  the  village  coming 
to  the  beach  to  see  them  oflP. 

They  brought  back  with  them  a  collection 
of  spear-heads,  gruesome  execution  knives, 
elephant  swords,  and  wonder-working  steel 
figures. 

"  And  the  lunch  was  simply  lovely.  Bones," 
agreed  the  girl,  as  the  Wiggle  turned  her 
nose  homeward.  "  Really,  you  can  be  quite 
clever  sometimes." 

^^  "Dear  old  Miss  Hamilton,"  said  Bones, 
you  saw  me  to-day  as  I  really  am.  The 
mask  was  off,  and  the  real  Bones,  kindly, 
thoughtful,  considerate,  an'~if  I  may  use 
the  word  without  your  foundin'  any  great 


hope  upon  it— tender.  You  saw  me  free 
from  carkin' care,  alert^ " 

"  Go  along  and  finish  your  accounts,  like 
a  good  boy,"  she  said.  "I'm  going  to 
doze." 

Doze  she  did,  for  it  was  a  warm,  dozy 
afternoon,  and  the  boat  was  running  swiftly 
and  smoothly  with  the.  tide.  Bones  yawned 
and  wrote,  copying  All's  elaborate  and 
accurate  statement,  whilst  Ali  himself  slept 
contentedly  on  the  top  of  the  cabin.  Even 
the  engineer  dozed  at  his  post,  and  only  one 
man  was  wide  awake  and  watchful — Yoka, 
whose  hands  turned  the  wheel  mechanically, 
whose  dark  eyes  never  left  the  river  ahead, 
with  its  shoals,  its  sandbanks,  and  its  snags, 
known  and  unknown. 

Two  miles  from  headquarters,  where  the 
river  broadens  before  it  makes  its  sweep  to 
the  sea,  there  are  three  islands  with  narrow 
passages  between.  At  this  season  only  one 
such  passage— the  centre  of  all — is  safe. 
This  is  known  as  "  The  Passage  of  the  Tree," 
because  all  boats,  even  the  Zaire,  must  pass 
so  jclose  beneath  the  overhanging  boughs  of 
a  great  lime  that  the  boughs  brush  their 
very  funnels.  Fortunately,  the  current  is 
never  strong  here,  for  the  passage  is  a  shallow 
one.  Yoka  felt  the  boat  slowing  as  he 
reached  shoal  water,  and  brought  her  nearer 
to  the  bank  of  the  island.  He  had  reached 
the  great  tree,  w^hen  a  noose  dropped  over 
him,  tightened  about  his  arms,  and,  before 
he  could  do  more  than  lock  the  wheel,  he 
was  jerked  from  the  boat  and  left  swinging 
between  bough  and  water. 

"  0  Yoka,"  chuckled  a  voice  from  the 
bough,  "  between  sunrise  and  moonset  is  no 
long  time  for  a  man  to  be  with  his  wife  !  " 


Bones  had  finished  his  accounts,  and  was 
thinking.  He  thought  with  his  head  on  his 
hands,  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  his  mouth 
open,  and  his  thought  was  accompanied  by 
strange  guttural  noises. 

Patricia  Hamilton  was  also  thinking,  but 
much  more  gracefully.  Boosoobi  sat  by  his 
furnace  door,  nodding.  Sometimes  he  looked 
at  the  steam  gauge,  sometimes  he  kicked 
open  the  furnace  door  and  chucked  in  a  few 
billets  of  wood,  but,  in  the  main,  he  was 
listening  to  the  soothing  "  chook-a-chook, 
chook-a-chook  "  of  his  well-oiled  engines. 

"  Woo-yow  !  "  yawned  Bones,  stretched 
himself,  and  came  blinking  into  the  sunlight. 
The  sun  was  nearly  setting. 

"What  the  dooce "  said  Bones.     He 

stared  round. 
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The  Wiggle  had  run  out  from  tbe  mouth 
of  the  river  and  was  at  sea.  There  was  no 
sign  of  land  of  any  description.  The  low- 
lying  shores  of  the  territory  had  long  since 
gone  under  the  horizon. 

Bones  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  sleeping  girl,  and  she  woke  with  a  start. 

"Dear  old  shipmate,"  he  said,  and  his 
voice  trembled,  "we're  alone  on  this  jolly 
old  ocean  !     Lost  the  steersman  !  " 

She  realised  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
in  a  moment. 

The  dozing  engineer,  now  wide  awake, 
came  aft  at  Bones's  call,  and  accepted  the 
disappearance  of  the  steersman  without 
astonishment. 

"  We'll  have  to  go  back,"  said  Bones,  as 
he  swung  the  wheel  round.  "  I  don't  think 
I'm  wrong  in  sayin'  that  the  east  is  opposite 
to  the  west,  an',  if  that's  true,  we  ought  to  be 
home  in  time  for  dinner." 

"  Sar,"  said  Boosoobi,  who,  being  a  coast 
boy,  elected  to  speak  English,  "  dem  wood 
she  no  lib." 

"  Hey  ?  "  gasped  Bones,  turning  pale. 

"Dem  wood  she  be  done.  I  look  um. 
I  see  um.     I  no  find  um." 

Bones  sat  down  heavily  on  the  rail. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  Pat  asked 
anxiously. 

"He  says  there's  no  more  wood,"  said 
Bones.  "  The  horrid  old  bunkers  are  empty, 
an'  we're  at  the  mercy  of  the  tempest." 

"  Oh,  Bones  !  "  she  cried,  in  consternation. 

But  Bones  had  recovered. 

"  What  about  swimmin'  to  shore  with  a 
line  ?  "  he  said.  "  It  can't  be  more  than  ten 
miles ! " 

It  was  Ali  Abid  who  prevented  the  drastic 
step. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  the  subject  on  such 
occasions  should  act  with  deliberate  reserve. 
Proximity  of  land  presupposes  research. 
The  subject  should  assist  rather  than  retard 
research  by  passivity  of  action,  easy  respira- 
tion, and  general  normality  of  temperature." 

"  Which  means,  dear  old  Miss  Hamilton, 
that  you've  got  to  keep  your  wool  on," 
explained  Bones. 

What  might  have  happened  is  not  to 
be  recorded,  for  at  that  precise  moment 
the  s.s.  Faretta  came  barging  up  over  the 
horizon. 

There  was  still  steam  in  the  Wiggle's  little 


boiler,  and  one  log  of  wood  to  keep  it  at 
pressure. 

Bones  was  incoherent,  but  again  AU  came 
to  the  rescue. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  for  intimating  SOS-ness 
there  is  upon  steamer  or  launch  certain 
scientific  apparatus,  unadjusted,  but  sus- 
ceptible to  treatment." 

"  The  wireless  !  "  spluttered  Bones. 
"  Good  Heavens,  the  wireless  !  " 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  Wiggle  ran 
alongside  the  gangway  of  the  s.s.  Parefta, 
anticipating  the  arrival  of  the  Zaire  by 
half  an  hour. 

The  s.s.  Faretta  was  at  anchor  when 
Sanders  brought  the  Zaire  to  the  scene. 

He  saw  the  Wiggle  riding  serenely  by  the 
side  of  the  great  ship,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a  humming  bird  under  the  wings 
of  an  ostrich,  and  uttered  a  little  prayer  of 
thankfulness. 

"  They're  safe,"  he  said  to  Hamilton.  "  0 
Yoka,  take  the  Zaire  to  the  other  side  of 
the  big  boat." 

"  Master,  do  we  go  back  to-night  to  seek 
Ko-boru  ? "  asked  Yoka,  who  was  bearing 
marks  which  indicated  his  strenuous 
experience,  for  he  had  fought  his  way  clear 
of  his  captors,  and  had  swum  with  the 
stream  to  headquarters. 

"  To-morrow  is  also  a  day,"  quoth  Sanders. 

Hamilton  w^as  first  on  the  deck  of  the 
s.s.  Faretta,  and  found  his  sister  and  a 
debonair  and  complacent  Bones  waiting  for 
him.  With  them  was  an  officer  whom 
Hamilton  recognised. 

"  Company  accounts  all  correct,  sir,"  said 
Bones,  "audited  by  the  jolly  old  paymaster" 
— he  saluted  the  other  officer — "  an'  found 
correct,  sir,  thus  anticipatin'  all  your  morose 
an'  savage  criticisms." 

Hamilton  gripped  his  hand  and  grinned. 

"Bones  w^as  really  wonderful,"  said  the 
girl;  "they  w^ouldn't  have  seen  us  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  his  idea." 

"Saved  by  wireless,  sir,"  said  Bones 
nonchalantly.  "  It  was  a  mere  nothin' — 
just  a  flash  of  inspiration." 

"  You  got  the  wireless  to  work  ?  "  asked 
Hamilton  incredulously. 

"Xo,  sir,"  said  Bones.  "  But  I  wanted  a 
little  extra  steam  to  get  up  to  the  ship,  so 
I  burnt  the  dashed  thing.  I  knew  it  would 
come  in  handy  sooner  or  later." 


A  further  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


A     KURDISH    TENT    ON     A    MOUNTAIN    SLOPE    AT    THE    KUSSO-TURKISH    FRONTIER. 


THROUGH  ASIA  MINOR 
TO  VICTORY 

By    LAURANCE     MORTON 

PJiotagraplis  ly  Underwood  &  Underwood 


HIS  Majesty  the  King  -  Emperor, 
addressing  an  illustrious  deputation 
of  the  Eussian  Lords  and  Commons 
at  Buckingham  Palace  recently,  said,  amongst 
other  tributes  to  the  prominent  part  which 
the  sister  Empire  of  the  East  is  taking 
in ,  the  Great  War :  "  I  can  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  that  the  whole  nation  has 
followed  with  the  keenest  interest  and  the 
deepest  admiration  the  marvellous  feats  of 
arms  performed  by  the  gallant  Russian  troops 
throughout  this  War,  and  the ,  brilliant 
achievements  which,  conjointly  with  the 
Russian  naval  forces,  they  have  recently 
accomplished,  in  the  face  of  formidable 
difficulties,  in  the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire." 

Kingly  words  these  that,  coming  from 
the  lips  of  the  head  of  the  British  race, 
were  the  sum  of  the  Empire's  eulogy  and 
appreciation  of  what  mighty  Russia  has 
done,  and  is  doiog,  in  Europe  and  Asia  for 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  civilisation.  The 
story  of  the  Russian  campaign  in  the  Trans- 
Caucasus  and  Armenia  is  more  or  less 
lamihar  to  most  of  us,  thanks  to  the  daily 
record    of    epic    battles    that    have    been 


communicated  to  the  world  by  a  modest 
Commander-in-Chief  ;  but  even  then  a  brief 
military  note  describing  strategic  advantages, 
dispositions,  and  the  like,  is  never  eloquent 
of  the  titanic  and  tremendous  spectacle 
which  such  a  war  must  necessarily^;  reveal, 
and  we  must  wait  patiently  for  the  close  of 
the  present  conflict  in  order  to  read  and 
understand  in  every  detail  the  ebb  and  flow, 
advance  and  retreat,  success  and  reverse,  of 
this  and  other  theatres  of  the  Great  War. 

For  few  people  can  realise  what  Russia's 
heroic  advance  across  the  snow-clad  uplands 
of  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  means  in  its  general  bearing  upon 
the  mighty  issues — exploits  in  the  light  of 
which  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Napoleon, 
a  century  ago,  pales  into  insignificance. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  war  with  Turkey, 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  piratical 
attack  of  German  warships  flying  the  Sultan's 
flag  on  the  open  and  undefended  harbour  of 
Odessa,  there  was  an  army  of  observation 
in  the  Caucasus  of  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  that  had  to  cope  with  an 
invasion  of  the  Tchouroukh  Valley  and  the 
01  ty  region.  Then  there  was  the  revolutionary 
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movement  in  Persia  that  had  to  be  dealt  with, 
which,  while  unimportant,  was  nevertheless 
one  of  annoyance,  in  that  a  spirit  of  hostility 
is  liable  to  hamper  ways  and  means  of 
supply  connected  with  the  transport  of  so 
huge  an  army  as  that  which  has  just 
taken  Erzinjan  and  is  also  pressing  south 
to  Baghdad,  As  for  Erzinjan,  which  lies 
to  the  south-south-west  of  Trebizond,  now 
in  Russian  occupation,  it  formed  the  last 
serious  obstacle  to  further  invasion  of  the 


not  be  overlooked  in  a  campaign  wherein 
communications  by  land  or  sea  are  all 
essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
operations.  Erzinjan,  by  the  by,  which,  in 
common  with  Erzerum  and  other  Armenian 
fortified  towns,  had  been  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  Liman  Pasha  Mission, 
was  once  upon  a  time  a  place  of  exile 
for  the  more  turbulent  of  the  Young 
Turks  in  the  days  of  Abdul  Hamid,  who 
wisely  got  rid   of   them   by  sending   them 


IllKEGULAK     KURDISH     CAVALRY     EMPLOYED    AGAINST    THE    RUSSIANS. 


heart  of  Anatolia  ;  but  whether  the  Grand 
Duke's  army  will  cut  right  across  the 
peninsula  to  occupy  Skanderoon,  and  so  bar 
the  way  to  Egypt  by  seizing  that  section  of 
the  Baghdad  railway  as  it  emerges  out 
of  the  Taurus  mountains,  is  a  moot  point. 
Indeed,  the  general  opinion  of  the  man  in 
the  street  is  that  Russian  progress  will 
follow  the  line  of  the  Black  Sea  littoral, 
and  gradually  work  round  to  the  Bosphorus 
in  conjunction  wn'th  the  Euxine  Squadron, 
a    factor  the    importance   of   which    must 


to  such  distant  points  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  at  which  they  could  do  the  least 
mischief. 

To-day  it  is  a  formidable  fortress,  and  its 
fall  may  not  only  decide  the  issue  in  Asia 
Minor,  but  bring  things  to  such  a  head  in 
Stambul  and  Sofia  that  the  situation  alike 
for  Young  Turk  and  Teuton  would  be 
critical,  because  with  the  Russian  army 
advancing  towards  the  Turkish  capital  on 
the  east,  and  the  permanent  menace  of  the 
Salonika    Expedition    on    the  west,   Turk, 
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German,  and  Bulgar  would  either  come  to 
loggerheads  or  cave  in. 

In  the  Mesopotamian  region,  the  advance 
of  the  Russians  from  Khanekin,  en  route  for 
Baghdad,  must  ere  this  have  deflected  the 
better  part  of  the  Turkish  troops  till  lately 
engaged  in  trapping  General  Townshend's  ill- 
starred  expedition,  and  this  move,  combining 


operating  from  the  Basrah  base,  which  must 
be  worrying  the  Turkish  Staff  a  good  deal. 

The  regions  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan 
which  have  been  invaded  by  the  Russian 
army  of  the  Caucasus  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
known  corner  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Indeed,  for  that  matter,  to  the  man  in 
the  street   the  land  of  Anatolia  was   terra 


MEN    ON    THEIR    WAY    DOWN    THE    TIGRIS    TO    JOIN    THE    TURKISH    ARMY    AT    BAGHDAD. 


with  further  pressure  on  the  north,  would 
obHge  the  Ottoman  forces  to  fall  back  on  Syria 
in  order  to  protect  their  line  of  communication 
between  Stambul  and  the  Arabian  provinces, 
seeing  that  transport  by  sea  is  out  of  the 
question  with  a  vigilant  Franco-British  navy 
watching  the  whole  length  of- the  foreshore 
from  Helles  to  Aden.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  there  is  still  a  considerable  British  force 


incognita,  which  his  imagination,  fired  by 
tales  of  nursery  story-books,  peopled  with 
turbaned  Turks  in  brilliant  dress  and  armed 
to  the  teeth,  who,  when  not  murdering  their 
Christian  neighbours,  lolled  about  in  the 
sunshine,  sipping  eternal  coffees  and  smoking 
richly  ornate  hookahs. 

This  might  have  been  the  ideal  condition 
of  things  fifty  years  ago ;  and  in  districts  out 
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of  the  track  of  the  railway  and  steamship  a 
glimpse  of  the  old-world  Anatolia  may  be  had, 
notably  in  that  part  of  Lazistan  which  has 
recently  been  occupied  by  the  Grand  Duke's 
army.  But  since  the  downfall  of  Abdul 
Hamid,  in  1908,  things  have  been  moving, 
thanks  largely  to  the  Baghdad  line,  which 
has  converted  many  a  hitherto  romantic 
town  and  village  of  the  interior  along  its 
path  into  so  many  centres  of  trade  for 
German  goods  and  Kommission-Agentur, 
whose  name  is  legion.  At  Konieh,  for 
instance,  the  German  Gasthaus  and  school 
form  a  sio^n  of  the  times. 


but  the  matter  fell  through  owing  to  the 
indifference  of  the  Young  Turk  Government. 
Your  Laz  vies  with  the  Kurd  in  picturesque 
savagery.  His  dress  is  not  dissimilar,  but 
he  is  of  seafaring  instincts,  which  would 
certainly  go  to  prove  the  legend  of  his 
descent  from  the  ancient  Greek  settlers ; 
whereas  your  modern  Kurd  is  a  descendant 
of  the  Carduchians,  meutioned  by  the  early 
writers,  and  a  distinct  race.  The  Laz,  too, 
speaks  a  language  which  contains  words 
resembling  the  tongue  of  Homer.  The  two 
tribes,  however — and  they  are  fanatical 
Moslems  to  boot — make  first-rate   soldiers. 


„^«^l3rf-.....'%^. 


THE  CAVE  OF  THE  SEVEN  SLEEPERS  AT  EPHESUS. 


The  shoreland  of  Lazistan,  with  Trebizond 
as  metropolis,  is  perhaps  the  most  weirdly 
beautiful  of  Russia's  conquests  in  that  corner 
of  the  Black  Sea ;  the  mountainous  part  watered 
by  the  Kalopotamos  is  barren,  and  cultivated 
only  in  such  parts  where  the  rocky  mountain 
sides  can  be  dug  enough  ;  but,  to  compensate, 
it  is,  like  the  rest  of  this  mountainous  region, 
rich  in  mineral  wealth  that  awaits  the  advent 
of  peace  and  capital  to  exploit,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  copper  mines  of  Argana,  in  the 
hinterland,  the  largest  in  the  Near  East. 
Some  years  ago  the  American  Admiral 
Chester  applied  for  permission  to  build  a 
railway  and  work  the  mines  in  this  region, 


with  predatory  instincts,  and  as  ever  ready 
with  dagger  or  yataghan  as  the  Mexican 
cowboy.  Both  in  point  of  physiognomy 
and  characteristic  traits  they  differ  from  the 
true-born  Anatolian  Turk,  who,  no  less 
brave,  is  chivalrous,  hospitable,  and  amenable 
to  reason,  and  would  never  descend  to  the 
baseness  and  cruelty  of  the  Kurd  or  Laz, 
who.  have  ever  been  the  scourge  of  Turkish 
rule.  The  massacres  of  the  luckless  Armenian 
Christians  in  Bitlis,  Van,  Sassoon,  and  other 
towns,  which  are  an  indelible  ^nd  ugly  blot 
on  the  otherwise  clean  record  of  Ottoman 
story,  were  largely  committed  by  these  out- 
laws and  irregular  troops,  who  found  in  the 
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more  intelligent  and  industrious  Christian 
a  dangerous  competitor  and  rival  for  the 
ownership  of  the  soil.  In  years  of  long 
ago,  the  Kurdish  Dere  Bey,  or  lord  of  the 
valley,  was  just  as  much  chief  of  the  district 
as  he  was  in  Albania,  and  exacted  tribute 
from  the  townsfolk  in  the  form  of  sheep  and 


cattle,  or  money.  When  he  could  not  get 
enough,  he  would  simply  lift  and  loot, 
putting  those  who  opposed  him  to  the  sword. 
Thus  it  was  this  perpetual  land  quarrel 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  hideous 
massacres  of  which  we  have  been  witnesses, 
and   the  whole  question   might   have   been 


A  view  of  the  town  shoiving  the  flat  roofs  and  type  of  houses  made  prmctpally  of  mud.     In  the  ^*«^'^»^<'? Jf^f;^ */^ 

Hock,  which  rises  sheer  from  the  plain  to  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  and  has  been  imd  as  a  fortress  in 

prehistoric  times.     The  town  is  now  almost  entirely  in  ruins  from  the  recent  Jigfitin^. 
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settled  once  for  all  had  the  Government 
disbanded  these  irregular  troops  and  made 
them  give  up  their  arms.  But,  as  in  the 
case  of  Albania,  of  Macedonia,  and  in  the 
Yemen,  the  Porte  either  could  not  for  lack  of 
administrative  powers,  or  would  not  out 
of  reasons  of  religion,  enforce  its  authority  ; 
and  the  best  intentions  of  the  humanitarian 
sentiment  of  Europe  were  frustrated  by  the 
most  Protestant  of  Emperors,  whose  policy 
of  "  Hands  off  Turkey  "  has  led  to  Turkey's 
part  in  the  present  world-war. 

The  Armenian  is  more  familiar   to  us ; 


task  of  governing  this  Pro-Consulate  was 
an  Armenian,  Boghos  Pasha  Nubar,  who 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  Prime  Minister. 
But  I  never  heard  of  a  Kurd  or  Laz  doing 
anything  outside  his  particular  valley,  except 
to  lift  cattle  and  murder  innocent  neigh- 
bours, which  all  shows  that,  w^hen  Russian 
rule  is  firmly  established  in  this  distressful 
country,  these  outlaws  must  be  brought  to 
book.  Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
one  and  only  solution  for  the  Armenian 
Question— a  question  as  important  as  that 
of   Poland  and  Belgium — lies  in  granting 


ARMENIAN    DEFENDERS    OF    VAN    BEFORE    ITS    OCCUPATION    BY    THE    RUSSIANS. 

•■  city  could  be  relieved,  the  Armenian  population  did  its  best  to  defend  the  city  from  the  Kurds, 
not  been  for  their  determined  resistance,  the  whole  population  would  have  been  wiped  out. 


Had  it 


he  is  a  born  trader,  highly  intelligent,  and 
talented.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
public  men  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  have 
hailed  from  those  classic  highlands.  To-day 
you  will  encounter  the  Armenian  in  every 
walk  of  life  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
and  under  a  free  government  this  persecuted 
race,  whose  numbers  have  been  decimated 
by  periodical  massacre  in  the  land  of  their 
forefathers,  become  men  of  note  in  the 
business  world.  In  Egypt  of  the  time  of 
Lord  Cromer,  one  of  the  best  statesmen 
whom  we  have  ever  had  to  help  us  in  tlje 


autonomy,  under  Russian  suzerainty,  to 
this  unhappy  people.  Unlike  the  Greek 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  Armenian  prefers  the 
interior  towns  and  a  sedentary  occupation, 
whereas  his  commercial  rival  has  adopted 
the  ports  on  the  sea-coast,  where  his  com- 
mercial and  seafaring  instincts  have  freer 
play.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  you  will 
find  amongst  the  heterogeneous  population 
of  the  towns  on  the  Black  Sea,  and,  for  that 
matter,  along  the  whole  stretch  of  shore 
running  from  Trebizond  on  the  north  to 
Alexandretta  on  the  south,  a  considerable 
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sprinkling  of  Greeks  under  Ottoman 
or  Hellenic  rule.  Whence  came  these 
communities  ?  Some  may  possibly  be 
descendants  of  the  old  Greek  colonies  that 
settled  there  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  and 
have  survived  the  sword  of  persecution 
and  the  ordeal  fires  of  religious  fanaticism, 
thanks  to  that  ethnical  solidarity  which  has 
been  the  salvation  of  all  Eastern  races  living 
under  the  iron  rule  of  oppression.  I  have 
met  Greeks  near  to  Bartin,  the  ancient 
Partheneon,  who  had  long  forgotten  their 
mother-tongue,  but  w^ho  use  the  letters  of 
Cadmus  for  Turkish.  In  this  region  divine 
service  in  the  Orthodox  Greek  churches  is 
held  in  Turkish.      So  much   has   Ottoman 


rule  prevailed  ;  but  while  this  is  so,  it  nas 
been  unable  to  eradicate  those  racial 
differentiations  which,  thanks  to  religion, 
draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
Turk  and  Greek.  A  shepherd  tribe  of 
these  Anatolian  Greeks  occupies  seven 
villages  on  the  great  Brusa  Plain,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  True  Olympus.  They  were 
brought  from  the  Morea  by  Sultan  Selim 
in  the  days  before  Hellenic  Independence, 
and  were  allotted  the  task  of  tending  the 
Sultan's  herds.  Thus  they  have  enjoyed 
special  privileges  from  the  State,  and  no 
Moslem  Turk  dare  approach  within  rifle- 
shot of  the  Pistika  Chora,  or  Tillages  of  the 
Faithful.      These  Moraitis  are  as  distinct  a 
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race  or  clan  as  are  the  fair-haired,  bhie-eyed 
men  and  women  of  Katrih,  near  to  Cyzikns, 
on  the  Marmora. 

The  Tcherkess  tribes,  or  settlements,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  are  to  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  this  great 
peninsula.  They  are  as  lawless  as  the  Kurd, 
but  in  a  gentlemanly  sense.  The  traveller 
who  entered  their  village  without  arms 
v/ould  have  a  warm  welcome,  and  be  royally 


local  Yali,  piously  observed,  with  true 
Oriental  phlegm  :  *'  All  the  world  was  made 
by  God  for  us." 

Such  is  Anatolia  to-day. 

Since  what  precedes  was  written,  the 
general  military  situation  as  therein  indicated 
has  been  modified  but  little  beyond  the  see- 
saw of  attack  and  counter-offensive  along 
the  Tchoroukh  valley  front  and  the  Baiburt 
works  guarding  the  way  to  Erzinjan.     At 
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entertained  by  the  head  of  the  clan  ;  but 
the  armed  caravan  would  be  attacked  and 
plundered,  and  its  members  put  to  ransom. 
"Who  the  Yourouks  are  it  is  difficult  to  say  ; 
they  are  a  Turkish  tribe  with  nomadic 
instincts,  who  wander  over  Anatolia,  and 
are  somewhat  of  a  nuisance  to  the  provincial 
authorities.  Thus  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Smyrna  a  tribe  of  these  nomads  some  time 
ago  settled  upon  the  farm  of  an  American 
Consul,  and  when  expostulated  with  by  the 


Jivislik,  near  Trebizond,  that  delectable 
invention  made  in  Germany  by  scientific 
barbarians,  poison  gas,  has  been  used  by  the 
Turks,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time. 

Why  this  apparent  standstill  in  the  mighty 
push  into  the  heart  of  Anatolia  is  readily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Eussian  forces  is  occupied  along 
the  immense  line  of  battle  running  from 
Riga  on  the  frozen  north  to  within 
cannon-shot     of    the     verdant    plains     of 
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Roumania  in  the  extreme  south.  In  view 
of  this,  the  operations  in  the  Near  East  can 
well  afford  to  wait ;  and  it  is  as  well,  because 
upon  the  issues  in  the  West,  shot-torn  and 
bloodstained,  depends  the  fate  of  Europe. 
But  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
revolutionary  and,  to  our  foes,  disheartening 
event   of    the   period   under    review,   in    a 


land  where  religion  is  the  keynote  to  great 
decisions,  is  the  secession  of  the  Sherif  of 
Mecca  from  the  Teutonophile  Young  Turks 
of  Stambul  and  their  minions.  The  near 
future  is  pregnant  with  immense  possibilities, 
but  it  is  rather  early  in  the  dawn  to 
speculate  as  to  what  the  coming  sun  of 
victory  and  triumph  may  shine  upon. 
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These  forts  are  armed  with  Krupp  disappearing  guns.      In  the  diMance  on  the  hill  is  the  ancient  Genoese  castle 
that  used  to  serve  the  same  purpose  before  the  Turks  reached  Constantinople. 


ROAD    RHYME. 


npHE  road  went  a^singing,  a-singing  past  the  gate; 

The  mignonette  beside  the  wall,  she  sighed  and  whispered  **  Wait !  " 
But  the  road  laughed  and  answered  "  No,"  and  had  its  wilful  way, 
AIL  beneath  the  morning  mists  before  the  break  of  day. 

The  road  went  a^singing,  a-singing  past  the  corn, 

All  between  the  meadows  in  the  glory  of  the  morn ; 

The  early  breezes  stirred  the  fields,  the  corn  whispered  *'  Stay  I  '* 

But  the  road  sighed  and  answered  **  No,"  and  had  its  wilful  way. 

The  road  went  a«singing,  a-singing  up  the  steep; 

'*  Night  is  coming,"  said  the  bracken.    **Rest  awhile  and  sleep; 

Dreadful  are  the  mountain-tops  beneath  the  dying  day." 

But  the  road  sobbed  and  answered  **No,"  and  had  its  wilful  way. 

MARGERY    RUTH    BETTS. 
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X.  MIRTH  IN  THE  DALE 

By  HALUWELL   SUTCUFFE 

Illustrated  by  Fred  Pegram 


ISTER  and  his  horse 
were  in  high  spirits, 
both  of  them,  as 
they  rode  out  for 
Skipton.  There 
had  been  a  touch 
of  frost  over-night, 
and  the  crisp  of 
it  was  in  the  air, 
though  the  sun 
climbed  warm  into 
a  cloudless  sky.  All  the  way  to  Bolton 
Bridge  the  hedgerows  were  a  pageantry — 
red-brown  and  gold  and  flaming  crimson 
showing  through  a  frosted  network  that  was 
slow  to  melt. 

As  they  passed  the  tavern,  its  long,  grey 
front  suggesting  ease  and  pleasant  cheer 
within,  the  host  himself  was  standing  at  the 
door. 

"  Is  there  much  amiss  with  the  world, 
Reuben  ? "  asked  Lister,  reining  up  for  a 
moment. 

"  Very  little,  Squire,  I  should  say.  There's 
some  of  the  croaking  sort  that  tell  you 
winter's  near  at  hand,  but,  for  my  part,  I 
take  what  sunshine  comes." 

"  Ay,  you  rogue,  and  you  take  that  other 
bottled  sunshine." 

"  As  for  port  wine,  sir,  a  man  would  be  a 
fool  to  neglect  it.  It  cheers  the  body  and 
it  ripens  charity.  You  would  be  pleased  to 
step  indoors  and  taste  my  best  ?  " 

"  Another  day,  Reuben.  I'm  late  for 
Petty  Sessions  already  ;  but  don't  lose  your 
faith  in  the  red  wine." 

They  rode  through  Halton,  the  Squire 
and  his  eager  horse,  and  wide  of  Embsay 
village,  till  they  clattered  down  the  Bailey, 
and  past  the  Castle  gateway,  and  so  into  the 
High  Street. 

It  was  market-day,  and  there  was  babel, 
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as  of  old— shouts  of  men,  dogs'  eager,  yelping 
barks,  lowing  of  cattle,  and  bleak  complaining 
of  the  sheep. 

Lister  came  into  his  kingdom,  so  it  seemed 
to  him.  He  did  not  know  that  they  had 
missed  his  face  and  cheery  greeting  last 
market-day,  and  that  rumour  had  been  busy 
for  a  week.  First  it  had  been  whispered 
that  he  was  ill  of  gout.  Then  news  had 
spread— blowing  from  nowhere,  like  the 
wind— that  he  was  dead.  And  now  he  rode, 
hale  and  hearty,  into  the  good  town  that 
loved  him,  and  it  was  as  if  Royalty  had  come 
among  them. 

"  Oh,  friends,  you're  kind,"  he  protested. 
"But  I'm  late  for  the  Court,  and  need  to 
dismiss  a  few  good  rogues  with  a  caution. 
Make  way,  I  tell  you." 

They  made  way,  and  afterwards  they 
gathered  into  little  companies,  and  said  that 
blithe  of  the  Feud  would  be  up  again  now 
the  Squire  had  got  rid  of  that  nagging  auld- 
wife  gout.  Traffic  in  sheep  and  cattle  was 
well  enough  ;  but  they  had  drunk  at  the 
ruddy  stream  of  battle,  and  naught  else 
would  content  them. 

An  hour  later  they  saw  the  Squire  return, 
a  pkimp  horseman  riding  close  at  his  bridle- 
hand.  Again  they  made  way  for  him,  and 
cheered  till  their  dogs  gave  tongue  in 
answer. 

"  I  did  not  guess  they  knew  me  in  your 
outlandish  town,"  said  the  Under-Sheriff, 
after  acknowledging  the  applause  with  much 
condescension. 

"Great  men  are  known  everywhere," 
answered  Lister  suavely.  "  We'll  stable  our 
horses  at  the  tavern  here,  and  go  in  and 
crack  a  bottle." 

When  they  were  seated  at  the  window 
looking  out,  under  its  low,  wide  brows,  on 
the  hubbub  of  the  street,  the  Squire  lifted 
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his  glass  with  easy  ceremony.  "To  your 
good  health,  sir.  I  am  glad  I  could  meet 
you  here  in  Skipton,  since  it  saves  you 
the  journey  out  to  Beamsley.  Yo\^  have 
business  of  importance  to  discuss,  you  say  ?  " 
"  Most  urgent  businesb.  The  High  Sheriff 
has  instructed  me  that  there  is  war  and 
murder  in  your  Dale — that  the  law  has 
ceased  to  run  there." 

"Very  true,"  assented  Lister.  "It  is  the 
way  we  take  our  pleasures." 

Nicholas  Bright  glanced  at  him  uneasily. 
He  had  met  the  Squire  at  long-recurring 
intervals,  and  had  been  baffled  always  by  his 
spaciousness. 

"But  we  live  in  this  present  year  of 
grace,  sir,"  he  protested. 

"  So  much  is  obvious,  Mr.  Bright.  So  is 
the  Feud.  Come,  come,  let's  get  to  this 
business  that  you  talk  of." 

"The  Sheriff  is  dismayed.  He  cannot 
permit  this  wanton  disregard  of  the  King's 
good  rule  and  order." 

Lister  was  shaken  with  deep,  inward 
laughter.  By  the  stilted  phrasing  he  would 
have  known  that  Nicholas  Bright  was  a  true 
messenger,  but  he  gave  no  sign  of  his 
contempt  for  this  plump  underling.  The 
Squire,  for  all  his  heedlessness,  had  one 
prime  gift — ^he  seldom  forgot  the  men  he 
had  jostled  against  in  life's  rough-and-tumble, 
and  his  judgment  of  them  rarely  erred. 

"  He  will  have  to  permit  it,  unless  he 
comes  himself  to  end  the  merry-making," 
he  said,  filling  the  other's  glass  afresh. 

"At  his  age,  sir,  with  bis  known  in- 
firmities ?  " 

"At  my  age,  Mr.  Bright,  and  with  the 
gout  that  gives  me  two  days'  holiday  in  a 
whole  month,  I'm  able  to  attend  to  the 
pleasantries  of  feud." 

"  You  shock  me,  Mr.  Lister." 

"I've  shocked  a  quantity  of  folk  in  my 
time.  It  does  'em  good— does  'em  a  lot  of 
good." 

Lister  would  not  have  played  with  the 
Sheriff  as  he  played  now  with  Nicholas 
Bright,  would  not  have  laid  so  easy  a  trap 
for  his  unwary  feet.  The  Sheriff  was  absurd 
and  pompous,  no  doubt,  but  his  follies  were 
real,  and  his  brave  gentility  beyond  dispute. 
This  underling  was  a  nothing  of  a  man  ;  his 
gentihty  was  aped,  his  pomposity  an  echo. 
And  the  Squire  loathed  shams  of  all  kinds. 

Quietly,  without  any  waste  of  words,  he 
gave  the  Under-Sheriff  an  understanding  of 
what  was  happening  in  the  Dale.  There  was 
fire  and  havoc  everywhere,  and  not  a  yard  of 
ground  but  had  its  private  battle. 


"  But  in  this  year  of  grace,  sir,"  protested 
the  Under-Sheriff,  "  in  these  days  of  law  and 

order -" 

"Go  find  'em  up  the  Dale." 
A  light  came  into  the  man's  sleepy  eyes. 
He  had  always  longed  for  the  pomp  and 
glory  attending  such  a  venture.  And  the 
Squire  lured  him  on,  because  it  seemed  that 
a  dose  of  honest  physic  would  be  good  for 
him. 

Lister  explained  that,  indeed,  the  Feud 
had  gone  beyond  all  reason,  and  that  he 
himself  was  powerless  to  stay  it.  If  the 
Under-Sheriff  could  lead  a  company  of 
stalwarts  up  the  Dale,  and  see  that  they 
were  well  horsed  and  armed,  he  might 
quench  the  burning  fires  ;  but  only  a  man  of 
strength  and  proved  sagacity,  like  himself, 
could  do  it. 

The  Squire  felt  some  compunction.  This 
plump,  unlovely  echo  of  a  man,  he  remem- 
bered, must  have  feelings  of  his  own.  Then 
he  hardened  his  heart,  for  the  Dale's  liberties 
were  not  to  be  tampered  with. 

The  Under-Sheriff  took  his  leave  by  and 
by,  and  the  Squire  sat  on  to  finish  his  bottle, 
with  temperate  joy  in  this  good  morning's 
work.  When  he  went  out  at  last  in  search  of 
his  horse,  he  found  a  noisy  crowd  surrounding 
his  old  enemy  Deveen. 

"  What's  amiss,  friends  ?"  he  asked,  clearing 
his  way  left  and  right. 

"  Mr.  Deveen's  amiss,  Squire.  He  always 
was.  He  rode  up  Skipton  Street  as  if  he 
owned  it,  and  asked  where  Squire  Lister  was 
to  be  found." 

"  Well,  he's  found  me.  Koom  for  a  Lister, 
friends  ! " 

The  Squire  came  to  Deveen's  side  and 
looked  into  his  eyes,  and  saw  there  a  quiet 
and  furious  enmity.  And  he  spoke  gently 
to  him,  as  a  friend  might  do,  and  the  crowd 
of  farmer-folk,  hoping  for  another  duel  to 
fire  the  dull  routine  of  life  again,  saw  Deveen 
begin  to  shake  with  laughter — saw  Lister  go 
once  more  in  search  of  his  horse,  and  ride 
out  into  the  street.  And  they  wondered 
what  this  to-and-froing  of  the  gentry  meant. 
Lister  himself  had  not  ridden  many  yards 
before  he  encountered  Considine,  his  staunch 
and  ancient  comrade. 

"You  look  like  a  lad  of  forty,"  said 
Considine. 

"  And  shall  look  blithe  and  twenty  soon, 
friend.  I've  a  jest  for  your  ear— one  that 
will  ripen  fast." 

And  soon  Considine  was  laughing,  like 
Deveen  a  while  since  ;  and  the  two  of  them 
rode  down  the  street,  halting  now  and  then 
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for  a  word  with  some  yeoman  from  the 
uplands.  The  yeoman  passed  the  news  on 
in  turn  to  farmers  of  less  degree,  and  laughter 
rippled  up  and  down,  till  a  stranger  might 
have  thought  the  town  was  keeping  high 
festival  and  holiday. 

And  that  afternoon,  when  buying  and 
selling  were  over,  and  the  Dalesmen  made  for 
home,  they  were  so  many  messengers  of  the 
frolic  brewing  up.  Some  were  horsed,  others 
in  their  gigs,  and  many  were  footing  it  behind 
sheep  and  cattle,  but  all  were  messengers. 
They  spread  out  fanwise,  mile  after  mile  of 
the  dusty  high-road,  each  taking  his  home 
route  along  some  branching  byway.  It  was 
easy,  to  one  following  in  the  wake  of  this 
constantly  decreasing  company  of  farmer- 
folk,  to  understand  how  quickly  news  from 
the  market  town  spread  to  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  Dale.  The  land  was  one 
corporate  whole,  with  Skipton  as  the  heart,  . 
pumping  news  into  arteries  that  on  the  map 
were  roads  and  bridle-ways. 

By  nightfall  there  was  no  homestead  in 
the  Beamsley  country  so  sequestered  but  it 
had  the  news.  In  Eylstone,  too,  they  had 
it,  and  Linton,  and  far  Amerdale,  by  way  of 
the  high-road  winding  white  and  dusty  to  the 
north.  And  everywhere  it  was  the  same — 
laughter  mingled  with  a  quick,  instinctive 
enmity  because  a  foreigner  proposed  to  come 
into  their  midst  and  put  their  view  of  life  to 
rights.  The  Sheriff  and  his  underling,  if 
they  had  been  bred  in  a  harsher  climate 
than  their  own,  would  have  been  wise 
enough  to  let  a  sleeping  Dale  lie,  or  to  let 
a  Dale  at  war  attend  to  its  own  private 
quarrels. 

Lister  was  a  boy  at  play  as  he  sat  at  meat 
that  night  and  told  Janet  all  the  way  of  it. 
He  found  her  listless  and  ill-tempered,  and 
presently  he  coaxed  the  news  from  her  that 
Dick  Mortimer  had  ridden  down  in  open 
daylight  to  Listerhall. 

"  Why  shouldn't  he  ? "  asked  the  Squire. 

"  Because  they  lie  in  wait  for  him  at  every 
turn." 

"All  the  hale  men  were  in  Skipton  street, 
by  the  look  of  it,  and  Dick  can  take  care  of 
himself  by  now." 

So  little  by  little  she  explained  her  real 
grievance.  She  had  asked  Dick  to  remember 
that  the  cause  of  all  this  far-flung  Feud  was 
gone.  She  had  reminded  him  that  Phil 
Underwood  had  not  died  of  the  duel  that 
had  sent  Dick  into  exile,  but  had  a  growing 
and  prosperous  appetite  for  meat  and  wine, 
especially  for  wine.  And  Dick  had  grown 
aloof  as  Simon's  Seat  when  she  asked  him  to 


get  to  his  own  home  and  rest  a  while,  and  let 
the  Feud  go  by. 

"  He  said  that  he  had  roused  it,  and  would 
see  the  finish — said  that  no  man  of  honour 
could  do  less." 

"  In  a  way  he  was  right,  too.  He  promised 
to  play  fox  to  their  tally-ho  so  long  as  they 
had  stomach  for  it.  There  was  no  mention 
of  Phil  Underwood  in  the  bond." 

"Men  are  all  alike,  and  all  in  league 
together.  Dick  said  what  you  are  saying, 
almost  in  the  same  words.  And  I  asked 
him  if  women's  hearts  were  playthings  men 
tossed  to  and  fro  on  this  shuttlecock  that 
they  name  honour.  And  he  agreed.  He — 
he  was  stupid,  and  big,  and  masterful— and, 
father,  you  are  pleased  to  be  merry." 

"I  was  thinking  of  hearts  tossed  to  and 
fro,  girl.  I  wouldn't  have  been  driven  from 
pillar  to  post,  as  Dick  has  been  by  you,  for 
the  best  woman  ever  made." 

The  storm  of  tears  and  passion,  that  had 
been  imminent  a  moment  since,  yielded  to 
a  gaiety  that  was  well-content  and  quiet. 
"  I'm  not  the  best  woman  ever  made,  father, 
but  Dick  had  pluck  enough  to  take  me  as  I 
was,  temper  and  all,  and  he  won  me." 

"  Once  for  all,  I  fancy."  The  man's  great- 
hearted tenderness  showed  for  a  moment  in 
his  eyes,  and  something  of  his  grief  that 
Dick  would  rob  him  soon  of  all  her  way- 
wardness and  vapours. 

"  Oh,  once  for  all — into  the  far  beyond, 
sir,  and  beyond  again." 

It  was  a  relief  to  both  when  Ferriby,  the 
butler,  grey  and  crusted  in  service  to  a  house 
he  loved,  came  in  with  a  bottle  that  he 
carried  as  a  mother  might  handle  a  cherished 
babe. 

"  That's  all  to  the  good,  Ferriby,"  said 
the  Squire.  "Miss  Lister  has  just  come  into 
her  kingdom.  It  is  her  birthday— her  first 
birthday,  in  a  sense.    We  shall  drink  to  it." 

The  other  assented  gravely,  though  he 
could  not  guess  the  Squire's  meaning.  The 
master  was  in  high  good  humour,  and  that 
contented  Ferriby  at  all  times. 

"  It's  a  world  full  of  gout,  and  weather, 
and  what  not,"  said  Lister,  when  Janet  and 
he  had  lifted  their  glasses  with  pleasant 
ritual  and  had  drunk  each  other's  health. 
"  But  it's  a  good  sort  of  world,  take  it  round 
and  square  and  every  way.  I  shall  be  sorry 
to  leave  it  when  my  time  comes." 

"But,  father,  that  is — is  all  so  far  off. 
We  could  not  spare  you,  Dick  and  L"      . 

"  Oh,  I'm  hale  enough,  child.  A  crowd 
of  forgotten  thoughts  come  round  me, 
somehow.     At  sixty   one   begins   to   think 


*Is  there  much  amiss  with  the  world,  Reuben?'" 


ahead  ;  and  only  last  Sunday  I  made  the 
Vicar  laugh  as  we  walked  home  from  church 
together.  '  You  say  there's  a  better  world 
ahead  of  us,'  I  challenged  him.  'You've 
been  saying  it  before  and  since  your  hair 
grew  grey  as  mine.'  '  True,'  said  he,  with 
his  queer  courtesy,  and  waited  for  my  thrust. 
'  My  trouble  is  that  it  might  well  be  worse,' 


said  I,  *  and,  parson,  would  you  lay  a  bet  on 
it  ? '  Oh,  he  was  fine,  Janet,  and  I  felt  myself 
a  school-boy  in  his  hands.  He  explained  that, 
if  my  house  were  his,  he'd  wager  it  against 
his  own  poor  parsonage — that  if  his  body 
were  useful  to  be  burned,  he'd  wager  that, 
too,  against  the  adversary.  I  like  a  man, 
Janet,  even  if  he  worsts  me." 
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Into  the  midst  of  this  quiet,  intimate  talk 
came  Lascelles,  the  little  doctor,  who  had 
long  since  been  made  free  of  Listerhall 
whenever  he  cared  to  halt  for  bite  and  sup. 
And  here,  as  in  the  furthest  farmstead  in 
the  Dale,  his  presence  brought  with  it  some- 
thing not  made  up  of  skill  in  surgeyy  and 
physic  and  what  not,  but  a  quiet  and  steady 
sense  of  well-being,  as  if  the  sun  came  over- 
hill  and  brought  his  warmth  into  the  room. 

"Good,  Lascelles.  Sit  down  and  help 
me  finish  the  bottle.  Port  plays  the  mis- 
chief with  a  man,  eh  ?  But  you  can  neglect 
your  own  advice." 

"  Glad  to  be  rid  of  it,  sir.  It's  sound 
advice,  of  course— sound  as  your  wine — but. 
Heavens,  how  it  tires  one— day  in,  day  out, 
till  one  forgets  that  men  have  souls  !  Always 
their  bodies  and  their  ailments — always  the 
crude  flesh  of  them,  from  morning  till  I  get 
to  sleep  o'  nights — I  tell  you,  it's  good  to 
come  into  a  quiet  room,  with  a  quiet  bottle 
on  the  table.  There  are  times  when  I'd 
willingly  be  drowned  in  a  butt  of  wine  like 
some  old-time  gentleman  of  quality,  whose 
name  I  used  to  know  in  school-days." 

Lister  was  the  simplest  and  most  know- 
ledgeable of  men.  He  had  lived  his  life  to 
the  full,  yet  had  kept  through  it  all  a  keen 
eye  for  the  helplessness  of  others  and  a  soft 
heart  for  their  needs  in  times  of  stress.  He 
got  up  and  pulled  the  heavy  bell-cord  ;  and, 
when  Ferriby  came,  he  said  that  Mr.  Lascelles 
needed  food  and  a  bottle  of  his  best. 

"Mr.  Lascelles  sleeps  here  to-night, 
Ferriby,"  he  added.  "  Give  him  the  guest- 
room overhead." 

The  little  doctor,  when  Ferriby  had  gone, 
protested  that  he  had  many  patients  waiting 
for  him. 

"  Let  'em  wait,  lad.  Better  one  here  and 
there  should  die  than  you.  You're  needed 
in  the  parish." 

Out  of  the  heart  of  his  weariness  Lascelles' 
answer  came.  The  gospel  of  his  lonely  years 
would  not  be  denied,  though  he  was  slow  to 
give  his  confidence  to  any  man.  "I  live 
to  die  for  one  or  other  of  them,  every  day 
and  all  days.  It  has  grown  to  be  a  pleasant 
habit.  Squire— a  luxury  almost." 

"There's  another  of  your  kidney  in  the 
parish,  Lascelles,  and  I  tell  you  it  disturbs 
the  peace  of  lazier  men.  What  sort  of 
blandishment  you  find  in  your  ridings  up 
and  down  the  hills— you  and  Dick  Mortimer 
— a  plain  man  cannot  guess  ;  but  you  go  till 
you  drop,  the  two  of  you,  and  that's  a  foolish 
.  pastime.  Drink  port,  say  I,  and  keep  life's 
balance  level." 


Lascelles  surrendered.  Service  to  his 
people  of  the  Dale,  exact  and  knightly 
answer  to  their  needs,  contempt  of  his  body 
when  it  failed  him  and  let  its  fires  burn  low 
— he  had  ridden  them  all  too  hard.  At  his 
heart  just  now  was  a  longing  for  the  freedom 
known  as  death,  and  he  knew  by  this  token 
that  it  was  time  he  took  a  spell  of  rest  and 
human  cheer. 

The  butler,  when  he  returned  with  a  well- 
filled  tray,  was  attentive  to  his  needs. 
Ferriby — like  all  men  worth  their  salt— had 
strong  partialities^  and  the  little  doctor  was 
a  prime  favourite.  If  Mr.  Lascelles  would 
be  pleased  to  have  a  slice  of  wild  duck,  and 
then  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  eat  a  plateful 
of  3teak  and  kidney  pie  ;  and  the  cheese  was 
not  one  to  be  neglected.  The  mother  of  an 
aihng  babe  could  not  have  coaxed  its  appetite 
with  more  discreet  solicitude. 

When  the  meal  was  ended,  and  the 
remnants  of  it  cleared  away,  they  drew  up 
to  the  hearth,  the  Squire  and  Lascelles,  with 
a  little  table  between  them.  The  log-flames 
scummering  up  the  chimney  drew  out  the 
ruby  from  the  decanter  that  stood  friendly- 
wise  between  them. 

"  I've  eaten  a  most  astounding  meal,  sir," 
said  Lascelles,  with  gentle  protest. 

"And  you're  going  to  top  it  with  an 
astounding  dose  of  physic.  It's  good  port, 
too,  my  lad." 

Lascelles  sat  watching  the  logs  glow  and 
flame  and  crackle.  Here  at  Listerhall  he 
had  always  found  rest,  and  heart's  ease,  and 
a  sense  of  human,  spacious  warmth.  And 
to-night,  because  his  need  was  dire,  he 
understood  the  benison — understood  it  to 
the  full. 

"  D'ye  want  to  laugh  ?  "  asked  the  Squire, 
stuffing  tobacco  into  the  bowl  of  a  clay  pipe. 

"  I  always  want  to  laugh,  sir.  What  else 
is  there  to  do,  with  life  as  it  is  ?  " 

"  You're  a  good  philosopher,  Lascelles.  I 
always  said  as  much  since  I  met  you  first. 
Do  you  remember  ?  You  had  snatched  a 
day's  liberty,  and  hunted  with  us,  and  took 
a  fall.  When  we  picked  you  up,  and  found 
you'd  three  ribs  broken,  you  smiled  like  a 
babe  at  us,  and  said  it  was  lucky  Providence 
had  ^iven  you  a  few  more  to  go  on  with." 

"  What  else  was  to  be  done,  sir  ?  A  man 
cannot  come  to  fisticuffs  with  life — he  might 
as  well  go  trying  to  catch  a  moor-bird  in  his 
hands." 

Lister  sipped  his  wine  and  nodded  with 
complete  agreement.  "You've  some  queer 
gift  of  divination,  Lascelles.  The  jest  that 
will  bring  tears  to  your  eyes  is  concerned 
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with  just  that  idle  pastime — trying  to  catch 
moor-birds.  I  was  in  Skipton  to-daj,  and 
let  off  a  few  poor  rogues  who  had  snared  a 
coney  here  and  there  because  their  children 
needed  food  ;  and  afterwards  I  talked  with 
the  Under-sheriff." 

"  Does  he  live  in  the  Low  Country,  sir — 
a  plump,  greasy  echo  of  gentility  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly  you've  divination.  That 
sums  up  the  man,  as  two  and  two  make  four. 
What  do  you  know  of  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  of  consequence.  We  grew 
up  together  in  the  same  country  town,  and  I 
never  came  across  a  man  so  laughed  at  and 
so  loathed." 

"  Yes,  it's  odd.  The  man  folk  laugh  at 
is  seldom  hated,  but  the  Under-Sheriff  is 
a  genius  in  his  way.  What  d'ye  think 
happened  in  Skipton  street  to-day  ?  Some 
wild  rumour  had  got  abroad  that  I  was  dead 
of  gout— as  I  shall  be  one  day — and  old 
friends  seemed  glad  to  find  me  still  alive. 
They  cheered  as  Nicholas  Bright  rode  up 
the  street  with  me,  and  the  fool  lifted  his 
hat  at  every  pace  or  two  with  the  sublimest 
condescension." 

"That  is  Bright  as  I  knew  him,"  said 
Lascelles.     "  He'll  never  change." 

"  It's  never  too  late  to  hope.  He's  coming 
to  such  a  schooling  in  the  Dale  as  may  well 
make  a  man  of  him,  once  for  all." 

Lister  told  of  his  talk  with  the  Under- 
Sheriff  in  the  Skipton  tavern,  of  the  fine- 
spun web  of  comedy  that  was  preparing 
already  round  this  journey  of  Bright  and  his 
warriors  to  suppress  the  Feud. 

The  little  doctor  sipped  his  port  and 
listened.  Another  man  would  have  laughed 
outright  and  at  once ;  but  Lascelles  had  a 
humour  subtle  as  this  ripening  jest.  First 
the  deep  wrinkles  in  his  face  were  filled, 
then  his  mouth  began  to  twitch,  and  last 
of  all  came  what  was  known  throughout 
the  Dale  as  "  the  li'le  doctor's  mirth."  It 
came  seldom,  this  smile  that  was  gay  and 
charitable  and  quiet,  but  it  was  worth 
the  laughter  of  ten  usual  men. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  the  Under-Sheriff,  sir." 

**  Sorry  ?  You  and  Dick  Mortimer  are 
twins,  I  fancy.  If  the  under-dog  were  the 
meanest  cur  from  here  to  Simon's  Seat,  you 
two  would  defend  him." 

"  I'm  only  a  little  sorry,"  Lascelles  ex- 
plained. "  I've  no  liking  for  the  Under- 
Sheriff.  What  sort  of  life  does  he  lead, 
inside  that  plump  absurdity  of  his  ?  " 

"Heaven  knows,  Lascelles.  We  must 
leave  it  at  that ;  but  the  jest  has  gone  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Dale  by  now— I 


saw  to  that— and  it's  ripening,  like  the 
hazel  nuts." 

They  were  quiet  for  a  while,  until  the 
Squire,  his  mind  full  of  the  day's  wayfaring 
in  Skipton,  told  of  his  meeting  with  Deveen 
outside  the  tavern,  of  the  man's  vindictive 
fury  until  he  calmed  him  with  the  latest 
news. 

"  I  can  explain  his  fury.  Squire.  Deveen 
has  learned  of  the  mutiny  that's  abroad. 
I'm  tired  of  running  here  and  there  to  heal 
duellists  on  his  side  of  the  Feud  who  persist 
in  fighting  for  your  daughter  ;  there  was 
enough  work  to  be  done  already  in  the 
parish." 

The  Squire  began  to  fume  in  his  hasty 
way.  "  My  daughter  ?  I  fancied  there  were 
enough  on  our  side  to  take  up  her  battles." 

"  All  the  gentry  on  both  sides,  sir,  insist 
on  wearing  her  favour." 

Lascelles'  quiet  emphasis  on  the  word 
"  gentry  "  was  so  like  him — so  subtle  in  its 
praise  of  Janet — that  the  Squire  laughed. 
"  What  is  this  new  escapade  ?  I've  heard 
nothing  of  it." 

"Just  that  seven  of  Deveen's  men  are 
tired  of  his  foul  tongue.  They're  pledged 
to  clip  it  for  him  and  for  his  intimates.  If 
a  word  is  spoken,  there  are  seven  challenges 
to  taste  the  sweet  o'  the  dawn  at  some 
convenient  date.  Soon  there'll  be  eight,  and 
ten,  and  twenty — Deveen  knows  well  enough 
that  he'll  ride  lonely  at  the  end  of  this  mad 
Feud." 

"So  my  girl  is  queen  of  the  Dale,  with 
all  her  whims  and  vapours  ?  " 

"  What  else,  sir  ?  They  see  her  come  and 
go  among  them." 

Lister  glanced  at  this  man  who  was  released 
for  holiday,  and  intuition  told  him  what 
was  in  the  little  doctor's  heart.  As  for 
Lascelles,  he  sat  looking  at  the  red  and 
crumbling  peat  fire ;  and  he  thought  of  the 
light  o'  love  who  had  spoiled  his  life  for  him, 
and  of  Janet,  who  had  given  him  a  second 
and  more  hopeless  caring. 

Up  above  them  Laura  was  threading  deft 
fingers  through  the  glory  of  Miss  Lister's 
hair. 

"  I'm  very  happy,  Laura,"  said  the  mistress. 

"  I  reckon  you  ought  to  be.  To  have  the 
likeliest  man  in  the  Dale  at  your  beck  and 
call " 

"  But,  Laura,  he's  no  longer  at  my  beck 
and  call." 

"Glad  to  hear  it,  mistress.  That's  why 
you're  happy,  maybe.  He  had  better  master 
you  soon  than  late,  for  it's  bound  to  come 
one  day.     Men  will  not  have  it  otherwise." 
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"Oh,  be  quiet,  girl.  You've  a  man  of 
jour  own,  and  you  know — and,  Laura,  your 
ears  will  tingle  soon  if  you  remain  so  calm. 
I  tell  Mr.  Mortimer  that  he  is  free  of  exile — 
ask  him  to  return  to  his  own  house,  and 
nurse  his  strength,  and  let  the  hunting 
close— and  he  answers  that  he  raised  the 
Feud  again,  and  means  to  see  the  end  of  it. 
Thab  is  the  sort  of  man  I  care  for.  I  should 
have  boxed  your  ears  long  since,  if  I'd  not 
needed  your — your  pity;  Laura." 

"  It's  the  sort  of  man  you  tvould  care  for, 
mistress — takes  the  plough  in  his  hands  and 
goes  to  the  end  of  the  furrow,  though  he 
drops  at  the  finish  of  it." 

"  But,  girl,  he  has  done  so  much  ;  and 
night  after  night  I  dream  that  he's  dead  or 
dying  at  some  lonely  wayside." 

"Dreams  go  by  contraries,"  said  Laura, 
plying  her  brushes  with  stolid  patience, 
"and  the  end  of  this  queer  Feud  is  nearer 
than  you  fancy." 

"  It  will  never  end,  I  tell  you,  till  they've 
killed  my  man.  I  was  not  born  to  happiness, 
Laura." 

"  Believe  that,  mistress,  and  go  on  believing 
it,  and  you'd  end  by  drowning  yourself  in 
some  near-handy  pool,  if  the  Lister  pluck 
didn't  hold  you  back  at  the  last  minute." 

"Why  should  the  end  be  near?"  asked 
Janet  eagerly. 

So  then  Laura  told  her  what  was  known 
to  all  the  countryside  except  herself — what 
Lascelles  was  explaining  to  the  Squire  below 
stairs — that  Deveen's  gentlemen  had  built  a 
hedge  of  swords  about  her,  and  were  prepared 
to  be  her  knights,  in  word  and  deed. 

"But,  Laura,  this  is  diverting.  I'm  so 
heedless,  and  my  temper  has  not  spared 
Mr.  Beveen  or  any  of  his  folk.  They  have 
no  cause  to  guard  me." 

"Cause  to  take  fire  at  your  bright  eyes, 
mistress.  If  I  were  a  man— which  God 
forbid,  because  they're  all  so  clumsy—  I'd  see 
you  once,  and  never  heed  what  happened 
afterwards." 

"  Laura,  you're  partial — a  little  maudlin — 
and  what  do  I  care  for  h  hedge  of  swords 
about  me  if— if  Mr.  Mortimer  lies  dying  on 
the  other  side  ?  " 

* "  He's  not  of  the  breed  that  dies  readily. 
For  my  part,  I  fancy  he'll  live  to  a  ripe  old 
age— there's  such  a  world  of  pluck  inside 
him." 

The  next  day,  and  the  T\Q%t,  there  was 
peace  from  end  to  end  of  the  long  Dale. 
The  seven  duels  lying  in  wait  for  Deveen's 
intimate  who  had  talked  rashly  of  Lister's 
daughter  w^ere  postponed.  All  was  postponed, 


while  they  waited  for  the  news  from  Skipton 
that  the  Under-Sheriff  was  riding  to  guo; 
himself  into  their  hands. 

It  was  hard  to  say  which  appealed  more 
to  the  Dalesmen's  hearts— love  of  battle  or 
liking  for  a  quiet,  unhurried  jest.  They  had 
had  their  fill  of  bodily  combat  for  a  while, 
and  rose  buoyantly  to  the  new  adventure. 
Strangers  had  come  aforetime,  prepared  to 
set  the  Dale  to  rights,  and  had  found  a 
people  innocent  and  guileless  beyond  belief, 
until  the  hour  arrived  for  blows  or  mirth ; 
and  intruders  of  this  sort  had  returned  with 
a  sense  of  utter  failure,  and  a  complaint  that 
there  was  still  a  race  of  barbarians  surviving 
on  the  fringe  of  this  century  of  grace. 

On  the  second  day  a  horseman  came  to 
Listerhall  with  a  letter  for  the  Squire  ;  and, 
when  he  had  read  it  and  dispatched  the 
answer.  Lister  went  out  in  search  of  Janet. 
The  man's  heart  was  the  heart  of  a  boy,  after 
all,  quick  for  mirth  and  for  the  need  to  share 
it  with  a  comrade. 

He  found  his  daughter  feeding  her  pea- 
cocks, and  she  glanced  up  at  him  with  a 
woebegone  and  tragic  air. 

"  Here's  news,  my  girl,"  said  Lister,  with 
his  happy  laugh. 

"  Is  Mr.  Mortimer  dying,  or  is  he  simply 
riding  out  on.  some  new  escapade,  or  paying 
a  visit  of  courtesy  at  the  Beamsley  alms- 
house ?  It  is  so  amazing,  sir,  to  find  one's 
self  betrothed  to  a  will-o'-wisp." 

"Dick  is  w^ell  enough.  I  saw  him  this 
morning,  and  he  asked  me  to  give  you  a 
quantity  of  foolish  messages.  The  lad  has 
pluck — he  doesn't  seem  afraid  to  wive  your 
temper." 

"  My  temper  is  my  own,  sir,  and  so  I'm 
proud  of  it.  He  marries  us  both,  or  we 
both  go  free  of  him." 

Lister  glanced  at  her  with  frank  apprecia- 
tion. "  Oh,  you're  a  Lister,  child,  bone  and 
blood  of  you.  Dick  will  be  strong  enough 
to  cage  your  temper  ;  he's  not  as  weak  as  I 
am." 

His  laughter  bubbled  out  afresh.  He 
gave  her  the  gist  of  the  Under-Sheriff's 
letter,  and  Janet's  mirth  took  fire,  for  her 
moods  were  quick  to  come  and  go,  holding 
constant  only  to  the  quiet,  fine  quality  of 
race  and  breeding  that  bade  her  keep  her 
pride  secure. 

"  The  Under-SherifF  warns  me,  girl,  that 
he  is  coming  with  a  cloud  of  horsemen.  He 
admits  that  I'm  zealous  to  see  the  Feud 
killed,  but  trusts  my  knowledge  of  strategy 
to  understand  that  he  cannot  tell  me  when 
he  comes,  or  by  what  road." 
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**As  if  we  had  no  messengers  to  bring 
news  the  moment  he  sets  foot  in  Skipton. 
The  man  was  always  a  fool,  sir." 

"  We'll  nurse  his  folly  for  him.  I  wrote 
a  wonderful  letter  in  reply  to  his — said  that 
we  were  a  barbarous  and  a  simple  folk, 
and  would  be  glad  to  feel  the  reins  of  law  and 
order  tight  on  the  bit  again — confessed  that 
we  were  tired  of  our  own  savagery,  and  needed 
the  guiding  hand.  I  sent  him  my  regards, 
baby,  and  a  heartfelt  wish  that  the  Feud 
would  be  killed  and  done  with." 

Janet  was  always  good  to  see,  but  now, 
with  mirth  breaking  like  young  April 
through  the  winter  of  her  tears  for  Dick, 
she  was  beautiful — a  something  radiant, 
elusive,  like  the  glint  of  October's  sunlight 
on  dancing,  mellow  waters. 

"  It  will  be  as  good  as  a  hunting-day, 
father — with  the  fox  always  well  in  view." 

"  It  will,  my  girl.  We  are  a  simple  and  a 
barbarous  people." 

Three  days  went  by,  and  Dick  Mortimer 
shook  ofP  the  trouble  of  his  wounds,  because 
he  was  free  to  see  Janet  without  let  or 
hindrance.  The  truce  still  held.  Even 
Deveen,  whose  humour  was  far  to  seek, 
and  whose  rancour  against  the  Squire  was 
extreme,  was  tickled  by  the  jest  that  was 
preparing  for  the  Under-Sheriff.  And  the 
whole  Dale  waited  patiently  for  news  from 
Skipton. 

News  came  on  the  third  evening.  A 
farmer  drew  rein  at  Listerhall  and  said  that 
the  Under-Sheriff,  with  two  hundred  horse- 
men, had  come  into  the  town.  When  Lister 
questioned  him,  he  explained  further  that 
the  men  had  drunk  freely  in  the  taverns,  and 
had  boasted  of  the  grim  work  they  proposed 
to  do  to-morrow. 

"  They're  going  to  hale  us  into  prison, 
Joiiathan  ?  "  said  the  Squire.  "  Gentle  and 
simple,  we  shall  be  shepherded  by  Mr. 
Nicholas  Bright  ?  " 

"  He  thinks  so,  Squire." 

"  And  what  do  you  think,  Jonathan  ?  " 

"  That  he  has  a  long  ride  before  him." 

"Go  and  wet  that  wide  throat  of  yours 
in  the  kitchen,  and  then  tell  them  to  be 
ready  up  in  Amerdale." 

Drunk  or  sober,  we'll  be  ready,  Squire. 
And  I'm  laughing  now,  before  I  get  your 
I'lght  good  ale  inside  of  me." 


Soon  after  dawn  of  the  next  day  the 
Under-sheriff  rode  out  of  Skipton.  He 
looked  a  good  figure  of  a  man,  sitting  a 
stalwart  horse,  with   ten  score  goodly  men 


behind  him,  and  so  he  was  applauded  by 
such  of  the  townsfolk  as  were  abroad  already. 
It  seemed  to  tliem  that  this  martial  array 
was  all  in  keeping  with  the  old  town  and 
its  long  traditions,  and  it  was  only  when 
Nicholas  Bright  and  his  company  had  gone 
winding  up  the  Bailey  that  they  remembered 
his  errand  and  the  mirth  attaching  to  it. 
Then  they  begged  or  borrowed  horses  for 
the  day— such  of  them  as  could— and 
followed  the  invading  army. 

The  Under-sheriff  had  imagination  of  a 
sort,  and  this  ride  into  the  Beamsley  country 
seemed  full  of  hazards  soon  to  come.  So 
desperate  had  been  the  Feud,  in  the  reports 
sent  constantly  to  the  lowlands,  that  he 
looked  at  every  turn  of  the  track  for  ruined 
homesteads  and  unlovely  roadway  sights. 
Instead,  he  found  blue  wood-smoke  curling 
up  from  tranquil  farms,  and  hedges  bright 
with  the  splendour  of  the  summer's  dying. 
Here  and  there  a  week's  laundry  was 
hanging  out  to  dry  on  these  same  hedges, 
and  Nicholas  Bright  wondered  that  the  slow 
dalesfolk  could  think  of  washing  clothes 
when  fire  and  murder  were  abroad. 

It  disappointed  him,  when  he  came  to 
Beamsley  village  with  his  cavalcade,  that 
this  sheltered  hollow  of  the  uplands  was 
undismayed  and  peaceful.  Its  gardens  were 
ablaze  with  bloom — sunflowers,  and  scented 
double  stocks  that  kept  the  past  summer's 
warmth  at  heart,  and  dahlias  not  touched 
as  yet  by  night-time  frosts.  A  yokel  was 
wooing  his  lass  close  by  the  little  well-trough 
where  thirsty  horses  stayed  to  drink. 

"  Hi,  my  man  !  "  said  Bright,  reining  up. 
"I'm  here,  in  the  King's  name,  to  put  a 
blanket  on  this  Feud  of  yours.  Where  is 
there  murder  in  the  doing  ?  " 

"  Feud  ?  "  asked  the  man,  with  innocent 
surprise.  "  My  grandfather  used  to  tell  of 
it,  when  he  dandled  me  as  a  babby  on  his 
knees  ;  but  that  was  lang  syne.  To  be  sure, 
there's  gossip  from  Barden  way  that  the  old, 
outrageous  fights  are  up  again  ;  but  then 
Barden  is  a  long  way  off,  and  we  keep  to 
ourselves,  us  Beamsley  folk." 

"  You  wear  a  black  eye  and  a  iiose  too 
wide  by  half." 

"  Oh,  that  was  taken  happy-go-lucky,  fight- 
ing for  my  lass  here.  Best  push  forward 
up  to  Barden,  and  learn  all  the  busybodies 
there  can  tell  you." 

The  Under-Sheriff,  when  he  asked  how 
many  leagues  to  Barden,  and  was  told  it 
might  be  a  matter  of  three  miles  and  a  half, 
laughed  jauntily.  "  Best  get  out  into  the 
world;  my  man,   where   Barden   would   be 
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next-door   neighbour   to   yon,  as  we   count 
miles,  and  all  its  gossip  known." 

"  Thank  you  for  nothing,  sir,"  said  the 
yokel  placidly.  "  Gossip  runs  free  up  Dale, 
but  here  we're  glad  of  our  quiet  tongues." 

Nicholas  Bright  rode  forward,  a  pleasant, 
keen-eyed  youngster  at  his  bridle-hand. 

"A  most  amazing  people,  Scroope,"  he 
said,  with  his  complacent  ridicule  of  all 
things  that  he  did  not  understand.  "  They 
are  survivals  from  the  Dark  Ages,  surely? 
One  is  astonished  that  they  do  not  dress  in 
skins,  and  paint  themselves  with  woad." 

Young  Scroope  smiled,  with  cold  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  jest.  He  was  of  the  gentry, 
old  to  knowledge  of  the  land  and  those  who 
tilled  it  ;  and  he  loathed  Nicholas  Bright, 
not  because  he  was  lowly-born  and  had  risen 
in  the  world,  but  because  the  man  was  in  all 
essentials  lowly-hearted.  The  dalesfolk,  as 
it  happened,  had  found  the  same  true 
judgment  of  Deveen  ;  and  it  was  odd  that 
the  leader  of  one  side  of  the  Feud,  and  the 
commander  of  this  enterprise  to  enforce 
the  law,  should  both  be  derided  and  abhorred 
by  their  own  following. 

They  came  to  Barden,  the  Under-Sheriff 
and  his  men,  and  at  the  gate  of  his  own 
farmstead  they  encountered  a  tall,  hefty 
yeoman  mounting  a  restive  horse. 

"  Give  you  good  morning,  my  man,"  said 
Bright,  with  his  pathetic  blindness  for 
degrees  of  farmerhood. 

The  yeoman  glanced  at  him,  and  a  little 
glint  came  into  his  blue,  sleepy  eyes.  "  Well, 
my  man,  what  do  you  want  of  me  ?  " 

Bright  was  astounded.  It  was  so  easy  to 
come  among  these  heathen  people  and  "  my 
man  "  them,  but  it  w^as  hard  to  have  the 
courtesy  returned  in  kind. 

"  There's  a  Feud  abroad,"  he  said  at  last, 
with  an  indulgent  laugh.  "I  come  in  the 
King's  name  to  bury  it  for  you  poor, 
misguided  folk." 

"  The  Feud's  up  again,  is  it  ?  Well,  we 
don't  traffic  in  gossip  here  at  Barden.  Best 
ride  out  to  Burnsall  and  seek  new^s  there. 
For  my  part,  Fve  some  black-faced  ewes  to 
bring  down  from  the  moor." 

As  they  rode  forward,  young  Scroope 
reined  aside  and  joined  an  intimate.  "  The 
yeoman  countered  old  Nick  Bright — trounced 
him,  too.  D'ye  know  who  he  is,  Jack  ?  " 
"  How  should  I,  Scroope  ?  " 
"You're  untravelled  in  the  Dale.  He's 
Lister  of  the  Tower,  and  his  forbear  carried 
a  pike  to  Flodden  Field  and  back  again. 
The  Under-Sherifif  does  not  understand  these 
matters,  Jack." 


They  jogged  forward,  up  and  down  the 
winding  road.  The  day  got  up  in  strength 
and  majesty,  and  beaded  mist  made  fairy- 
land of  the  larches  and  the  firs  that  sen  tried 
all  the  highway.  The  pine  fragrance  came 
swift  and  happy  to  their  nostrils.  It  was 
as  if  God  had  made  the  world  all  afresh, 
clean  and  buoyant,  good  to  see  and  smell,  as 
in  the  first  week  of  Creation. 

"  Jack,"  said  Scroope,  as  they  came  to  the 
hill-top  and  looked  down  on  Burnsall  village 
far  below,  its  bridge  showing  wide  and 
comely  through  the  haze,  "Jack,  they're 
fooling  us.     I  know  the  Dale." 

"  Let  them  fool  the  Under-Sheriff,  and 
we'll  laugh  with  them  when  the  time  comes. 
It's  a  dog's  game,  this  riding  to  keep  honest 
men  from  battle.  What  have  they  in  store 
for  us,  d'ye  think  ?  " 

Scroope  explained  that  a  man  never  knew 
what  the  Dale  had  in  store  for  him,  once  its 
mirth  was  roused  ;  but  it  was  the  Under- 
Sheriff's"  affair,  after  all,  not  theirs,  and  they 
must  see  the  end  of  the  adventure. 

They  came  to  pleasant  Burnsall,  clustered 
round  the  peat-brown  stream  of  Wharfe. 
And  many  people  here  were  eager  to  tell 
them  that  the  Feud  was  a  quick  and  lively 
matter  further  up  the  Dale.  Their  own 
parish  was  at  rest  so  far,  but  they  did  not 
know  from  one  day  to  another  when  they 
would  be  drawn  into  the  battle.  When 
Nicholas  Bright  protested  that  he  could  not 
go  riding  for  ever  on  a  wild-goose  chase, 
he  was  told  to  follow  the  Kilnsey  road  and 
keep  it  till  he  found  the  battle  he  was  seekiDg. 
For  their  part — so  the  Burnsall  folk  assured 
him — they  would  be  glad  to  see  bloodshed 
ended,  and  they  wished  him  well. 

"The  scent  grows  warm,  my  lads,"  said 
the  Under-Sheriff  jauntily,  as  they  took  the 
road  again. 

"  It  does,"  muttered  young  Scroope  to  his 
neighbour — "  warm  as  the  w^elcome  ready 
for  us  somewhere  Kilnsey  way.  I  tell  you, 
it's  all  mapped  out  for  us,  this  route." 

"Then  we'll  break  loose  and  have  done 
with  it.  Nicholas  Bright  could  never  quell 
a  mutiny." 

"Steady,  Jack.  I'd  go  through  storm 
and  ridicule  to  see  Bright's  face  when  this 
amazing  ride  is  finished." 

At  the  crossways,  where  the  Kilnsey  road 
went  wide  of  the  track  to  Linton  village,  a 
shepherd,  ancient  as  the  hills,  was  leaning 
on  his  stick.  Bright  had  to  pull  up,  because 
the  man  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
roadway,  as  if  there  were  no  traffic  to  disturb 
his  day-dreams. 


" '  J  wfts  not  born  to  happiness,  Laura,' " 
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"  Hi,  dotard,  this  is  the  King's  highway," 
snapped  the  Under-Sheriff. 

"  You're  riding  Kilnsej  way,  sir  ?  Well, 
take  an  old  man's  word  for  it,  and  go  wide. 
There's  a  terrible,  red  battle  brewing  up, 
they  tell  me." 

"  That  is  just  what  we're  seeking.  And  it 
is  no  further  off  than  Kilnsey  ?  " 

"A  li'le  bit  higher  up  the  Dale.  I'm 
old,  sir — mossed  over  by  the  years,  as  a 
body  might  say — and  I  bid  ye  keep  wide  of 
Kilnsey.  I've  seen  more  Feuds  than  I  have 
grand-children — my  seventh  was  born  last 
week,  and  a  grand,  big  lad  he  is " 

"I  trust  he'll  thiive,  yokel,"  Nicholas 
Bright  broke  in,  with  the  laugh  that  had  no 
humour  in  it.  "  And  now  I've  need  of  the 
high-road,  if  you'll  give  way-room  for  my 
company  of  horse." 

"I  wouldn't  take  the  journey,  sir,  if  I 
were  you.  You're  soft  and  gently  reared, 
by  the  look  o'  ye,  and  I,  tell  you  there's 
fearsome  doings  higher  up  the  Dale.  For 
myself,  I  tried  to  get  there  on  my  old, 
rheumy  legs,  just  to  see  the  sport ;  but  then 
I'm  old  to  bloodshed  and  the  savour  of  it." 

They  got  free  of  the  shepherd,  and  rattled 
down  the  hill  where  Gipsy  Faa's  bones  lay 
buried  in  the  copse  on  the  left  of  the  road- 
way, and  up  again  past  the  fields  where 
old-time  monks — what  was  left  of  them  in 
this  world — lay  under  the  greensward,  and 
then  forward  through  the  crimson  woodlands. 
And  the  Under-Sheriff  was  well  pleased. 

"The  dalesfolk  are  a  quaint  and  simple 
people,"  he  said,  as  they  halted  for  a  breather 
just  beyond  Netherside.  "  Two  hundred  of 
us,  horsed  and  armed— and  our  shepherd, 
escaped  from  some  Watteau  gallery  of 
pictures,  is  afraid  for  us.  Gentlemen,  we'll 
make  them  rock  with  laughter  when  we  get 
back  to  the  Low  Country.  Afraid  for  us  I 
We  shall  toast  that  yokel  with  the  best  wine 
in  my  cellar." 

Young  Scroope  glanced  at  his  friend. 
"  The  dalesmen.  Jack,  are  quaint,  but  a  wise 
man  dreads  their  simplicity.  Old  Nicholas 
Bright  is  riding  for  a  fall." 

They  came  to  Kilnsey,  and  here  again 
there  were  no  signs  of  warfare,  but  a  few 
slow-moving  men  who  told  them  that  battle 
was  raging  further  up  the  Dale., 

And  now  the  duller-witted  of  Bright's 
two  hundred  horsemen  began  to  understand — 
as  Scroope  had  done  long  since — that  they 
were  played  with  by  these  folk.  But  Scroope 
himself  rode  up  and  down  amongst  them, 
bidding  them  rest  content,  and  see  how 
Bright  would  handle  this  queer  escapade. 


They  were  shepherded,  at  every  tiirning 
where  there  was  a  choice  of  road,  by  some 
countryman  or  other,  and  at  last  they  came 
to  Arncliffe,  and  stayed  at  the  Falcon  tavern 
for  a  long  and  thirsty  draught. 

"  There's  a  bloody  fight  in  progress,  host  ?  " 
asked  the  Under-Sheriff. 

For  the  first  time  they  were  met  by  blank 
hostility.  "  That's  the  Dale's  business,  sir. 
Foreigners  are  welcome  to  bite  and  sup,  but 
the  Feud's  our  own." 

"No,  my  man,  it  is  mine,"  said  Bright. 
"  The  Dale  has  had  free  range  and  warren 
long  enough,  and  we  come  to  clap  a  bridle 
on  it.     Where  is  this  fight  ?  " 

"Just  where  you  find  it,  sir.  It's  a 
biggish  country,  this,  but  there's  naught  hke 
persevering." 

Young  Scroope  was  not  so  sure  of  his 
judgment  now.  The  man  was  so  harsh  and 
uncompromising,  and  it  was  plain  that  he 
was  guarding  a  secret  dear  to  him. 

"  You  see  my  company  of  horse  ?  "  said 
Bright. 

"  Ay,  I  was  wondering  where  their  horses 
came  from.  We  rear  thoroughbreds  up 
here." 

Bright  took  affront  at  once,  though  he 
knew  as  well  as  the  landlord  that  the  taunt 
was  not  undeserved.  "  We  rear  gallows  in 
the  Low  Country,  and  you'll  swing  on  one 
of  them  before  the  month's  out." 

"That's  news.  What  have  I  done,  like, 
that's  against  the  law  ?  " 

"  You  are  accomplice  to  a  murder — to 
many  murders,  cloaked  by  the  name  of  feud." 

"Well,  it  may  be  so,  but  I  hadn't  an 
inkling  of  it  till  now.  You  come  roystering 
here  with  your  men,  and  eat  and  drink,  and 
tell  me  there's  a  battle  raging  somewhere. 
And  I  say,  go  and  find  it.  There's  not  a 
lawyer  in  the  land,  crafty  though  they  be, 
could  hang  me  on  such  evidence  as  that." 

"  I'm  a  magistrate,  and  you  are  playing 
with  the  law—  and  with  two  hundred  men," 
stormed  Bright,  losing  what  little  head  had 
been  given  him  by  birthright. 

"  Then  all  I  have  to  say  is  this,  plain  man 
to  man.  A  cobbler  has  to  learn  a  li'le  good 
bit  of  his  trade  before  he  sits  full-fledged  on 
the  bench.    A  magistrate  should  do  no  less." 

A  deep  and  furious  purple  glowed  in  the 
Under-Sheriff's  face.  He  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  the  tongues  of  forthright  men 
in  the  plump,  servile  years  behind.  "  I  shall 
bring  you  to  the  reckoning  later  on,"  he 
stormed,  as  he  got  into  saddle. 

"  Best  settle  my  reckoning  now,"  said  the 
host  impassively.     "  You're  forgetting  that 
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ten  score  of  you  brought  thirsty  months  to 
my  door." 

"  What  of  it,  man  ?  " 

"  Just  that  yoii're  the  only  one  o'  them  all 
that  forgets  to  pay." 

Bright  cursed  the  man's  impudence  afresh, 
fumbled  for  the  money,  and  doled  it  out. 
He  was  glad  to  be  free  of  the  road  again, 
after  this  astounding  and  many-sided  insult 
to  his  dignity. 

"  A  barbarous  folk,"  he  said,  asking  sym- 
pathy from  his  own  following.  "  We  shall 
laugh  our  fill  when  the  day's  work  is  over, 
and  we  get  home  to  supper." 

No  answer  came.  Bright  glanced  from 
face  to  face  of  the  men  he  led  to  hazard 
and  quick  battle,  and  he  knew  himself  alone 
among  them.  They  were  men,  and  he— was 
what  he  was.  Vanity  went  out  from  Nicholas 
Bright  for  a  moment.  Good  feeding,  and 
the  praise  of  folk  who  had  some  boon  to  ask 
of  him — all  his  little  world  of  nothingness 
and  would-be  pomp — were  scattered  like  the 
mists  of  this  dawn-riding  when  the  sun  rose 
gallant  from  the  east. 

This  same  sun,  as  they  rode  out  from 
Arnchffe,  the  Under-Sheriff  in  a  bewilder- 
ment of  doubt,  strode  further  up  the  blue, 
unclouded  sky,  and  gnats  w^ere  dancing  in  a 
gauzy  haze  across  the  flickering  heat-waves. 
Nicholas  Bright  did  not  relish  the  sudden 
heat.  He  was  not  conditioned  to  it,  and  it 
added  one  more  burden  to  his  growing  load. 
Moreover,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  road 
to  take,  and  was  following  the  Litton  high- 
way simply  because  it  led  him  forward. 

They  had  not  gone  far,  however,  before 
they  overtook  a  farm  lad,  whistling  as  he 
jogged  along.  Bright  drew  rein  to  ask  him 
if  he  knew  of  any  fight  in  progress  higher 
up  the  Dale,  and  the  boy  answered  that  he 
did,  and  was  going  to  it,  fast  as  his  legs 
would  take  him. 

The  Under-Sheriff  took  heart  again.  He 
bade  the  lad  clamber  up  behind  him  on  the 
saddle  and  take  charge  of  this  affair,  so  far 
as  guidance  went  through  this  unknown 
country. 

The  boy  had  the  face  of  a  ruddy  cherub, 
and  eyes  blue  as  the  sky  above  them.  He 
took  them  up  and  down  the  twisting  road  to 
Litton,  and  forward  to  the  gate  on  the  left- 
hand  that  made  them  free  of  the  slopes  of 
Pen-y-Ghent. 

And  now  the  heat  grew  fierce,  so  that  even 
the  younger  men  longed  for  shelter  on  these 
bare  and  splendid  uplands.  The  Dale,  like 
its  folk,  had  its  own  whims  and  moods,  and 
nothing  pleaseditmore  than  to  bring  east-wind 


snow  in  April,  unless  it  were  to  make 
October  a  hotter  month  than  June.  And 
Nicholas  Bright  was  fighting  all  these  matters 
— mood  of  the  Dale  and  its  men,  and  their 
unalterable  hate  of  all  intrusion  from  without. 
The  blue-eyed  youngster  brought  them 
up  and  up  the  slope  of  Pen-y-Ghent  till 
Bright's  horsemen,  riding  wet  on  sweating 
horses,  bethought  them  of  their  sins,  and 
wondered  if  this  were  the  steep  ride  to 
Purgatory. 

And  now  a  noise  of  shouting  came  from 
above,  borne  clear  and  sharp  to  them  on  the 
thin,  upland  air,  and  they  saw  a  press  of 
folk  jostling  up  against  the  far-flung  sky 
of  blue. 

Nicholas  Bright,  with  all  his  absurdities, 
was  no  coward.  The  light  of  battle  came 
into  his  sleepy  eyes.  "  Look  to  your  pistols, 
friends,"  he  said,  with  sudden  buoyancy. 
"We'll  teach  the  Dale  its  lesson." 

When  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd.  Bright  drew  rein  for  a  moment.  He 
lifted  himself  in  the  stirrups,  dislodging  his 
blue-eyed  guide  by  inadvertence,  and  bade 
them  make  King's  way  for  a  magistrate. 
The  folk  obeyed  very  wiUingly— so  willingly 
that  young  Scroope  was  sure  at  last  that 
they  had  ridden  on  fool-errantry.  They 
made  a  lane  for  Nicholas  Bright,  and  he 
came  to  a  level  strip  of  ground  where  two 
bantam  cocks,  spurred  and  tempestuous,  were 
fighting  to  the  death.  He  was  in  a  sick 
bewilderment ;  but  some  sportsman's  instinct 
in  him  bade  him  watch  till  one  of  the  birds, 
red  and  dishevelled,  struck  a  last  fitful  blow 
that  missed  its  aim,  and  thereafter  struggled 
for  a  while  and  then  lay  still. 

And  now  a  shout  rose,  clear  and  strong 
and  happy.  "  The  Norton  wins—at  li'le, 
long  last !  He  downed  the  Clifford— downed 
him ! " 

When  the  clamour  had  lessened,  Deveen's 
rough  voice  was  heard.  "  I'll  put  up  a 
Clifford  bird  against  another  of  the  Norton's. 
It's  never  say  die  to  the  Feud." 

This  main  of  cocks  had  been  planned  for 
the  Under-Sheriff's  entertainment,  and  half 
the  dalesmen  seemed  gathered  to  the  frolic. 
It  was  like  them  that,  in  the  waiting-time, 
they  had  forgotten  everything  except  the 
sport  in  progress.  If  Bright  had  delayed 
his  coming  by  a  half-hour,  indeed,  there 
would  have  been  a  sudden  battle,  not  of 
bantam  cocks,  but  of  men  whose  hearts  were 
swaying  to  the  call  of  ancient  strife. 

Nicholas  Bright,  as  it  happened,  did  what 
he  had  ridden  out  to  do,  though  it  was 
not  by  the  way  he  had  proposed.     He  rode 
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straight   to  where   Deveen    stood,   and  his 
pomp  was  awful  and  austere. 

"  We  have  come  to  bid  you  say  die  to  the 
Feud,  sir,  once  for  all.  In  the  King's  name, 
I  tell  you  there  must  be  an  end  of  blood- 


"  Very  proper,  Mr.  Bright,"  broke  in 
Lister,  with  a  smile  that  seemed  to  put  the 
world  to  rights.  "  You  spoke  to  me  in 
Skipton  of  these  murderous  battles  that 
were  happening  all  up  and  down  the  Dale, 
and  I  admitted  that  cock-fighting  was  a 
barbarous  pastime.  We  live  in  a  year  of 
grace,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  coming, 
Mr.  Under-sheriff." 

Nicholas  Bright  heard  no  laughter  from 
the  dalesmen,  but  the  silent  cold  of  their 
mirth  ate  inward  like  a  north-east  wind. 
Pomp  and  circumstance  went  by  him.  He 
was  hot  and  chilled  and  weary,  and  out  of 
his  boots  somehow  he  plucked  the  one  good 
quality  he  had.  He  knew  that  his  own  men 
w^ere  shaking  with  mirth  at  his  expense — 
knew  that  he  was  alone  in  a  country  filled 
with  mockery  of  himself.  He  sat  a  little 
straighter  in  the  saddle,  and  again  his  sleepy 
eyes  took  fire. 

"  You're  a  barbarous  and  a  loathsome 
folk,  Mr.  Lister,"  he  said,  "and  so  I  tell 
you  to  your  faces." 

Young  Scroope  nudged  his  intimate. 
"  Good  for  Nicholas  Bright.  There's  courage 
underneath  his  frills  and  furbelows." 

For  a  moment  none  knew  what  would 
follow.  They  saw  Lister's  face  start  into 
quick  and  ruddy  fury,  for  the  temper  that 
was  Janet's  had  been  his  in  the  old  days 
before  he  fought  and  conquered  it.  Then  the 
slow,  indulgent  smile  gained  way  once  more. 

"  Mr.  Bright,"  he  said,  "  you  came  to  kill 
the  Feud.  Ride  home  again  and  tell  them 
in  the  Low  Country  that  you'll  be  known  for 
ever  as  the  peacemaker.  Only  laughter  could 
have  quenched  this  pleasant  Feud  of  ours, 
and  you've  brought  it  to  us.  The  sky  is 
raining  mirth,  I  tell  you." 

Lister  was  fashioned  in  a  big,  charitable 
mould,  and,  when  all  was  done,  and  the 
Under-Sheriff  had  gone  riding  down  the  slope 
with  his  warriors,  the  Squire  lost  half  his 
pleasure  in  the  jest.  So  long  as  intruders 
proposed  to  come  and  settle  the  Dale's  affairs 
for  it,  he  had  been  quick  to  parry  the 
attempt ;  but,  now  that  it  was  done,  he  felt 
an  odd  compunction.  Nicholas  Bright,  at 
the  end  of  all,  had  carried  himself  with  a 
dignity  that  had  both  pathos  and  distinction. 

The  qualm  went  by.  A  sudden  high- 
pitched  laugh  broke  into  the  silence. 


"  Squire,"  said  Dantry,  "  it's  the  most 
amazing  frolic — better  even  than  the  Feud." 

The  infection  spread.  Laughter  drifted 
here  and  there,  light  as  an  April  breeze, 
then  gathered  strength  and  volume  till  it 
roared  like  a  tempest  up  the  face  of  Pen-y- 
Ghent  and  into  the  blue  heart  of  the  sky, 
where  larks  were  singing  up  into  the  golden^ 
sultry  heat.  Never  in  the  Dale's  long 
history  had  such  a  litany  of  mirth  found 
voice. 

Lister  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
He  w^as  ageing,  and  it  was  time  this  Feud 
was  ended,  and  Mortimer  free  to  go  his 
ways  and  take  Janet  safe  into  his  keeping. 
He  glanced  from  one  to  another  of  those 
who  yesterday  had  been  his  enemies. 

"  We're  drowned  in  laughter,  friends,  and 
the  Feud  with  it.  Mr.  Linthwaite,  I  have 
news  of  you.  It  seems  that  you  are  the 
leader  of  a  pleasant  company,  whose  sole  aim 
in  life  is  to  duel  for  my  daughter's  honour. 
It's  all  like  a  tale  of  the  olden  days,  before 
I  met  Dame  Gout  at  the  crossways.  Come 
down  to  Listerhall  and  sup  with  me." 

He  had  his  will  of  them  ;  and  then  he 
offered  hospitality  to  all  and  sundry  who 
cared  to  come  and  drink  the  Under-Sheriff 's 
health.  And  again  laughter  rose  and  went 
billowing  up  the  heat  haze  of  the  moor. 

Only  Deveen  stood  aloof.  His  ancient 
rancour  against  Squire  Lister  would  not  die. 
It  was  like  a  pestilence,  devouring  soul  and 
body  of  him. 

"  You  join  us,  Deveen  ?  "  said  the  Squire, 
with  sharp  question. 

"Not  if  I  fight  lonely,  Lister,  and  wait 
for  twenty  years  to  revive  the  Feud  again." 

It  was  Dantry  who  stepped,  heedless  and 
debonair,  into  this  battle  of  a  strong  man 
with  his  soul.  "  We  all  know.  Squire,  that 
Mr.  Deveen  can  fight,  but  cannot  laugh. 
It's  a  devilish  pity,  for  he  misses  half  of 
life." 

Something  happened  to  Deveen.  This 
lad  Dantry  had  a  gift  of  driving  the  salt  of 
humour  into  sluggish  veins. 

"  D'ye  want  a  duel,  boy  ?  "  asked  Deveen. 
"  Then  try  your  'prentice  hand  on  a  child  of 
your  own  age." 

"  I  want  to  see  you  at  Listerhall,  sir," 
said  Dantry  very  simply.  "You  led  us  in 
the  Feud — lead  us  now,  when  the  Dale's 
shaking  with  laughter  from  one  end  to  the 
other." 

And  now  mirth  took  Deveen  unawares, 
and  he  laughed  incontinently  before  knowing 
how  or  why.  And  here  on  Pen-y-Ghent, 
where  the  larks  were  busy  overhead,  and  the 
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gold,  autumn  sunlight  crimsoned  every  hill 
and  ferny  valley  of  the  moor,  the  ancient 
Feud  flickered  for  a  moment  and  lay  still, 
like  the  gamecock  that  had  died  not  long 
ago  in  bringing  laughter  to  the  Dale. 

"Oh,  I'll  come,  Lister,"  said  Deveen. 
"  Dantry  has  some  queer  gift  of  persuasion." 
As  they  came  down  to  Litton,  they  en- 
countered Lascelles,  the  little  doctor,  just 
getting  to  horse  after  seeing  to  one  of  his 
flock. 

■ "  Lascelles,  I  need  you,"  said  Lister. 
"Come  to  my  stirrup  and  prescribe  for 
me." 

"Very  pleased.  Squire,  though  sorry 
you're  ailing." 

"  Ride  close,  doctor.  AiUng  ?  Ride 
close.  I  wouldn't  have  all  the  parish  know 
how  it  goes  with  me.  My  ribs  are  aching, 
Lascelles,  and  my  big  throat  aches,  and 
there's  a  rocking  in  my  head." 

"  A  rocking  in  the  head  ?  That's  gout, 
of  course.  You  should  know  the  symptoms. 
Squire,  by  this  time." 

So  then  Lister  told  him  how  the  day's 
sport  had  gone,  and  the  way  of  it,  and  how 
mirth  could  give  a  man  aching  ribs.  x\nd 
the  little  doctor's  face  yielded,  line  by  line, 
to  the  smile  that  w^as  slow  to  capture,  but 
well  worth  the  winning.  It  crept  like  an 
October  dawning,  slow  and  steady,  through 
the  fugitive  hill-mists,  and  then  it  gathered 
strength,  and  routed  all  the  yesterdays  of 
doubt  and  trouble. 

Again  it  was  Dantry  who  won  through  to 
truth  in  his  haphazard  way.  "  We  laughed 
till  we  cried  up  yonder,  doctor,  but  it  was 
not  worth  half  that  smile  of  yours." 

It  was  pleasant  to  Lascelles — tired  as  he 
was  always  with  his  pursuit  of  other  folk's 
infirmities — to  find  himself  for  once  among 
men  who  had  no  need  of  him,  save  to  share 
this  astounding  jest  of  theirs. 

"  Come  and  drink  the  Under-Sheriff's 
health,"  said  the  Squire.  "  We're  all  going 
down  to  Beamsley  on  that  good  errand." 

There  was  a  gallant  feast  that  night  at 
Listerhall,  and  Dick  Mortimer,  when  the 
last  of  the  revellers  had  gone  their  way,  bade 
Janet  come  out  into  the  moonlight  with 
him. 

"  You  lid  me,  Dick  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a 
gust  of  the  ancient  temper. 

"  It's  best  to  begin  as  one  means  to 
go  on,  child.  I  learned  as  much  from  Dan 
the  Shepherd  when  we  cooked  bacon  on  the 
hearth  together." 

"Dan  knows  so  little  of  women,  Dick." 
"So  he's  wise,  child." 


When  they  had  done  with  to-and-froing 
of  their  lovers'  banter,  Janet  grew  silent  and 
far-away.  The  Hunter's  Moon  shone  down 
on  them,  and  owls  were  crying  their  song  of 
joy  in  hunting. 

"  You  have  gone  from  me,  child,"  said 
Mortimer,  with  quick  jealousy. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Laura,  my  maid." 

Dick  remembered  all  the  years  he  had 
given  to  worship  of  this  girl,  who  was  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  life's  poetry  to 
him — thought  of  the  duel  for  her  honour 
that  had  sent  him  into  exile — and,  at  the 
end  of  alt,  she  talked  of  her  waiting-maid. 

Janet  knew  his  mood,  as  the  breeze  knows 
the  rugged  moor  it  loves.  "  How  often  I 
have  boxed  her  ears,  Dick,  because  she  had 
one  constant  parrot-cry." 

"  I've  a  great  regard  for  Laura,"  he  said, 
with  sharp  impatience,  "  but  we  can  talk  of 
her  to-morrow." 

Lister's  daughter  would  not  yield  just  yet. 
Liberty  had  been  sw^eet,  though  all  its  charm 
was  gone.  She  lammed  a  little  song  of 
olden  times — all  about  a  knight  who  was  too 
masterful,  and  a  lady  who  cared  much  for 
freedom.  And,  when  she  knew  that  her 
man  was  near  to  riding  out  at  the  gate  and 
closing  it  behind  him  once  for  all,  she  grew^ 
docile. 

"  It  is  foolish  to  pick  quarrels  with  me, 
Dick — and  Laura  is  such  a  faithful  maid — 
and  all  she  said  comes  true.  Cannot  you 
forgive  her  ?  " 

Not  in  men's  memory  had  there  been  an 
October  so  spendthrift  with  its  gifts  of 
warmth,  and  quiet  airs,  and  the  coat  of  many 
colours  worn  by  all  the  woodlands.  The 
breeze  came  soft  and  mellow  round  them 
from  the  heart  of  the  night-time's  slumber. 
And  Mortimer  drew  a  long  breath  of  con- 
tent and  well-being.  All  was  well  with  the 
world  ;  and,  as  for  Janet's  moods,  he  had 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  worse  adversaries. 

"What  did  your  pleasant  Laura  say  to 
you  ?  "  he  asked  at  last. 

Janet  broke  into  a  storm  of  tears,  and 
laughed  to  disguise  them,  because  pride  was 
dearer  to  her  than  liberty.  "  That  is  our 
secret — Laura's  and  mine." 

*The  hall-door  was  opened  sharply,  and 
Lister's  big  and  gallant  bulk  showed  plain 
to  the  moonlight. 

"  Dick,  are  you  never  coming  in  ?"  he 
asked,  with  whimsical  complaint.  "  I'm  free 
of  gout,  and  there's  wine  left  over  from  the 
merry-making." 

"We  are  coming,  sir.  Janet  has  a  secret 
for  me,  and  it's  long  in  the  telling," 
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"  Oh,  you're  young,  the  pair  of  you.  At 
my  time  o'  life,  Dick,  the  ruby  wine  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  women's  secrets  ever 
hatched." 

"Dick,"  she  said,  as  they  paced  up  and 
down  the  terrace,  ''  is  it  good  to  be  alive  ?  " 

"  Good  ?  With  you  and  the  Hunter's 
Moon,  child^  and  all  I  ever  cared  for  ?  " 

"Then  why  did  you  try  so  often  to  be 
dead  ?  In  the  hunting-field  you  rode  always 
to  break  your  neck  ;  and  there  was  the  duel, 
and  all  that  followed.  Tell  me,  Dick — 
honestly,  and  once  for  all — is  at  the  gay 
hazard  you  love  ?  It  is  the  simple  custom 
of  our  Dale  to  have  one  wife,  not  two." 

Mortimer  had  a  fugitive  remembrance  of 
his  sojourn  at  Bramble  Cotes,  of  danger  that 
was  sweet  in  the  savour,  of  the  little  mare 
that  had  gone  like  the  wind  of  heaven  when 
he  asked  for  speed. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  cared  in  the  old 
days,"  he  said  at  last. 

_  "And  you'll  not  go  (^idling  again,  now 
that  you  know,  Dick  ?  " 

Mortimer  could  not  lie,  though  his  life 
depended  on  it.  "Always,  child,  if  there's 
the  same  excuse." 

The  break  of  her  easy,  haphazard  life 
came  now  to  Janet.  It  was  October,  but 
she  was  here  in  April,  with  tears  and 
sunshine  in  her  face  and  in  her  vagrant 
heart. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  how  wise  Laura  was  ? 
She  said  that  she  had  a  man  of  her  own,  and 


she  knew.  And,  Dick — oh,  it's  good  to  be 
home — just  good  to  be  home  !  " 
'  The  night  was  eager  and  alive  with  star- 
shine,  and  the  cry  of  owls,  and  fitful  piping 
of  a  thrush  that  half  believed  it  was  spring 
and  mating-time.  Far  down  the  road  there 
sounded  the  sharp  tink-a-tank  of  hoofs  and 
a  song  of  revelry. 

"  That's  Yeoman  Waddilove,  with  a  gallon 
of  ale  to  keep  him  company,  as  if  that  slim 
little  mare  of  his  were  not  overweighted 
already." 

"  Dick,  how  can  you  jest  ?  "  she  protested, 
disturbed  in  her  dream  of  romance  and  high 
happiness. 

"  Because  I've  won  you,  child— because  we 
shall  be  together  always." 

And  then  he  talked  to  her,  scarce  knowing 
what  he  said.  He  had  cared  long  for  this 
daughter  of  Lister's,  had  fought  and  suffered 
for  her,  counting  it  worth  while,  and  the 
heaven  that  loves  all  good  lovers  gave  him 
the  gift  of  speech.  He  opened  the  pages  of 
his  heart  for  Janet  to  read  once  for  all.  The 
dying  echoes  of  hoof -beats,  the  crying  owls, 
scent  of  the  October  night,  and  the  ripe 
waywardness  that  glowed  like  wine  in  the 
veins  of  this  old-time  Dale — he  explained 
them  all,  and  wove  them  into  his  strong, 
vivid  picturing  of  the  days  to  come. 

"  We  take  the  open  road,  child,  you  and  I. 
Are  you  content  ?  " 

"  Content  ?  That  is  a  little  word.  I've 
a  man  of  my  own,  and  I  know." 


THE    MOTH. 


AT  the  mid  hour  of  the  warm  summer  night 
^^    It  came;  when  all  the  trees  were  silver- white, 
Lulled  by  a  languid  breeze  beneath  the  moon. 
Flowers  in  the  gloomy  gardens,  deep  aswoon 
in  their  own  scent,  paled  as  it  flitted  by 
On  noiseless  powdery  wings,  so  ashy  grey 
In  the  faint  light;  and  in  the  tender  sky 
The  few  stars  shivered,  as  upon  its  way 
There  trailed  an  eerie  wind  whose  chilling  breath 
Drowned  the  flowers'  scent.    Ill-omened  thing  of  Death ! 
With  senseless  wings  it  beat  my  window-pane, 
Tfien  blindly  passed  into  the  night  again  I 
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lay  glowering  at 
the  fire  in  his  Aunt 
Clothilda's  immense 
and  richly  furnished 
drawing-room, 
while  he  waited  for 
the  old  lady  to 
come  down,  for  he 
was  a  little  before 
his  time.  His  well- 
cut  evening-clothes  were  moulded  creaseless 
upon  his  plump  person.  His  face  was  round 
and  rosy  and  smoothly  shaven.  His  linen 
was  splendid.  His  jewellery  was  unnoticeable, 
but  expensive.  His  boots  were  brilhant.  In 
a  word,  the  embodiment  of  prosperity. 

Only  from  his  expression  could  it  have 
been  deduced  that  all  was  not  well  with  him. 
Nor  was  it,  for  not  only  did  hunger  gnaw 
the  vitals,  but  the  fear  of  death  was  in  the 
soul  of  James. 

He  was  hungry,  because  he  had  eaten 
hardly  any  lunch,  and  nothing  with  his  cup 
of  tea  at  four  o'clock.  The  fear  of  death 
was  in  his  soul  because  that  morning  he  had 
paid  a  man  in  Harley  Street  two  guineas  to 
tell  him  that  the  vague  discomforts  which 
had  assailed  him  recently,  while  walking, 
were  due  nofc  to  indigestion,  as  he  had 
supposed,  but  to  superabundant  fat  which 
interfered  with  the  proper  action  of  his  heart. 
As  he  sat  there,  staring  into  the  red  coals, 
he  was  looking  Death  between  the  eyes. 

Till  to-day  James  had  never  been  ill  in 
his  life,  and  he  had,  most  naturally,  abused 
the  privilege.  Till  to-day  he  had  never, 
since  his  birth,  thought  seriously  about 
dying,  and  now,  forced  at  last  to  do  so,  he 
had  made  a  discovery — he  was  a  coward. 
He  feared  to  die  extremely. 

The  doctor  had  been  very  reassuring. 
II  For  a  man  of  forty-five,"  he  had  said, 
"like  you,  this  is  nothing— nothing  at  all. 
Sooner  or  later  everyone  has  to  take  care  of 
fcftemselv^s,    You  have  got  to  do  it  a  little 


earlier  than  some  of  us.  That  is  all.  We 
must  get  a  stone  or  so  off  you,  and  keep  it 
off.  If  we  can  do  that,  you  will  probably 
see  seventy  or  eighty.  But  if  we  don't — 
well,  I  really  must  decline  to  answer  for 
the  consequences,  my  dear  sir." 

Yes,  the  doctor  had  been  very  reassuring. 
But  James  had  not  been  reassured.  He  had 
left  the  consulting-room  with  shaking  knees. 
In  the  hall  he  had  taken  the  wrong  hat 
from  the  stand.  Qe  had  stumbled  over  the 
name  of  his  club  as  he  gave  it  to  the  cab- 
driver. 

For  a  coward  to  be  faced  suddenly  with 
the  i^ear  prospect  of  death  is  bad  enough ; 
but  when  that  coward  is  a  greedy  man,  and 
finds  himself  cut  off,  without  a  word  of 
warning,  from  all  the  foods  on  which  he 
most  dearly  dotes,  the  effect  of  the  double 
stroke  is  overwhelming.  Add  a  stern 
recommendation  to  a  derisory  moderation 
in  the  matter  of  wine  and  tobacco,  and  no 
one  need  grudge  James  a  disagreeable 
expression  as  he  waits  in  his  aunt's  drawing- 
room  for  her  appearance. 

No  one  such  as  James  can  long  with 
terror  contemplate  the  idea  of  death.  In- 
evitably his  mind  seeks  for  other  employ- 
ment. That  upon  which  the  mind  of  James 
fastened,  whenever  it  could  succeed  for  a 
moment  in  forgetting  the  vast  fact  of  his 
body's  precarious  condition,  was  the  list  of 
prohibitions  which  the  doctor  had  announced. 
Anger  is  a  more  tolerable  companion  than 
fear,  and  for  this  reason  James,  while  he  was 
engaged  with  this  second  kind  of  reflection, 
was  comparatively  happy.  But  by  no  means 
was  he  ever  happy  enough  to  look  amiable. 

In  his  hand  was  a  piece  of  paper,  at  which 
frQm  time  to  time  he  glanced  furiously.  He 
hated  it,  but  it  was  his  best  refuge  from  his 
fear.  It  was  the  printed  list  of  those  thmgs 
which,  if  he  wished  to  live,  he  might  and 
might  not  eat.  The  doctor  had  thrown  it 
in  with  his  two  guineas'  worth  of  advice. 
James  was  endeavouring  to  master  it.     He 
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did  not  mean  to  make  any  mistakes,  and  the 
list  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  a  man 
could  pull  out  and  consult  while  feeding  in 
company.  He  had  been  studying  it,  off  and 
on,  all  afternoon. 

The  catalogue  of  things  which  he  might 
eat  was  already  pretty  well  established  in  his 
memory.  It  was  much  the  easier  of  the  two. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  so  small,  beside  the  other, 
as  to  be  almost  negligible.  Lean  meat,  fish, 
game,  eggs,  and  fruit.  That  seemed  to  be 
about  all.  The  other  list  was  formidable, 
being  much  more  carefully  itemised.  Bread 
— in  large  letters— cakes,  muffins,  biscuits, 
puddings,  pastry,  rice,  sago,  macaroni, 
dumplings,  sugar,  bonbons,  butter,  milk, 
oil,  cheese,  black  coffee,  soup,  and  -then 
potatoes  — •  again  in  large  letters  —  white 
haricots,  Lima  beans,  broad  beans,  carrots, 
peas,  artichokes — the  array  seemed  endless. 
And  below  all  was  written  in  the  consultant's 
neat  hand  :  "  One  glass  of  white  wine  at 
lunch  and  dinner.  Not  more  than  three 
cigarettes  a  day." 

He  uttered  a  harsh  laugh,  and  his  soul 
was  bitter  within  him.  "  Good  Heavens ! "  he 
said.  "  Is  life  worth  living  at  this  rate  ?  " 
And  with  the  words  the  fear  came  silrging 
back  at  him,  and  he  knew  that  life  was 
sweet,  even  at  this  price. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  young  man  came 
in — his  cousin  Johnny  Bilson,  apart  from 
Aunt  Clothilda  his  only  relative  in  any 
degree  of  nearness.  James  detested  him. 
He  suspected  this  new-comer  to  London 
of  being  desirous  to  benefit  under  Aunt 
Clothilda's  will,  of  endeavouring  to  supplant 
him — James — in  the  old  woman's  good 
graces,  so  long  and  patiently  cultivated  by 
James.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  his 
suspicions  were  not  wholly  incorrect.  Johnny 
was  a  budding  barrister,  and  Johnny  was 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  Johnny  had  an 
income  that  was  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
himself  in  decency.  Aunt  Clothilda  enjoyed 
an  income  of  five  thousand  pounds.  Why 
should  not  Johnny  desire  to  benefit  under 
her  will?  He  was  one  of  her  only  two 
nephews,  and  he  wanted  very  much  to  be 
married.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he 
would  willingly  see  James,  with  his  income 
of  a  thousand  a  year,  succeed  to  the  whole  of 
ilunt  Clothilda's  property  ? 

I  trow  not. 

"  Hullo,  Jeames  !  "  he  said,  with  affable 
insolence.  "You  must  have  been  in  good 
time.     I'm  ten  minutes  early." 

James  growled  something  in  reply,  and 
turned   his  eyes,  momentarily  diverted   by 


Johnny's   entrance,   once    again   upon    the 
fire. 

Johnny  advanced  to  the  chimney-piece, 
clapping  his  hands  ^together,  for  it  was  a 
cold 'night,  and  he 'had  not  come  in  an 
electrically  -  heated  motor-car.  He  was  a 
shm  fellow  of  twenty-seven,  with  a  dark, 
rather  ugly,  but  clever  face — an  advocate's 
face. 

"I  have  looked  forward  to  this  moment 
all  day,"  he  said,  "  or,  rather,  to  a  moment 
that  is  now  only  a  few  minutes  away.  I 
refer,  Jeames,  to  the  serving  of  the  turtle." 

It  was  their  aunt's  birthday — her  seven- 
tieth, to  be  precise.  She  always  insisted  on 
James  and  Johnny  dining  with  her  on  her 
birthday,  and  she  never  had  to  insist  very 
much.  For,  to  begin  with,  her  birthday 
dinners  were  always  glorious  occasions,  and, 
to  go  on  with,  her  will  had  not  yet  come 
into  force,  and  its  provisions  were  unknown. 

"I  never  eat  any  lunch  at  all  on  Aunt 
Clothilda's  birthday,"  said  Johnny.  "It 
would  be  a  sin.  The  old  lady  likes  us  to 
do  justice  to  her  spread,  and  I  like  to  do 
justice  to  it.  To-night  I  propose  to  surpass 
myself.  I  have  walked  all  the  way  from 
chambers.  Two  miles  walking,  Jeames,  in 
this  cold  air  have  set  an  edge  on  my  appetite 
that  positively  frightens  me.  You  could 
shave  with  it." 

The  eye  of  James  dwelt  for  a  moment 
upon  him  poisonously,  and  then  returned  to 
the  fire. 

"You're  ever  so  chatty,  aren't  you, 
Jeames  ?  "  said  the  young  man.  "  What's 
the  matter  ?  Aren't  you  pleased  to  see  me, 
old  boy  ?  Or  is  it  love  ?  Or  is  it  liver  ? 
You're  not  as  young  as  you  were,  you  know. 
A  gluttonous  life  like  yours  must  exact 
payment  some  day,  mustn't  it  ?  " 

"If  you  care  to  know,"  said  James, 
furious  at  the  fellow's  callousness,  "  it's  my 
heart."  Johnny  was  the  last  man  to  whom 
he  would  have  chosen  to  confide  his  trouble, 
but  the  temptation  to  share  it  was 
irresistible. 

"  Not  love  ?  "  cried  Johnny.  "  Not  love 
at  last  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  got 
tired  of  worshipping  yourself,  old  chap  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  James  savagely,  "  it's  fat,  and 
I've  got  to  reduce  my  weight.  I'm  pretty 
ill,  Johnny,  and  I'll  thank  you  not  to  be 
funny  about  it.  I  should  think  even  you 
might  have  the  decency  for  that." 

Johnny's  eye  lit  up.  In  a  moment  his 
keen  advocate's  intelligence  had  seized  upon 
a  possible  advantage.  His  face  became 
solemn  and  his  voice  was  hushed  as  he  said  : 
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*'  My  poor  dear  man,  this  is  dreadful.  Is  it 
very  serious  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,"  said  James  lightly — it  com- 
forted him  a  little  to  say  this,  even  if  he 
didn't  believe  it.  "  Benbow  tells  me  I'll  be 
all  right  if  I  take  care  of  myself.  But  I've 
got  to  diet.  Banting,  you  know.  Benbow's 
put  me  on  a  diet,  confound  him  1 "  He 
gaVfe  a  little  laugh,  a  reassuring  little  laugh. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Johnny,  "  that  you'll  obey 
Benbow.  Fat  round  the  heart  isn't  a  thing 
to  monkey  with.  I  knew  a  man  who  had  it — • 
a  chap  just  about  your  age  and  figure.  He 
didn't  take  care  of  himself.  Dropped  down 
dead  three  days  ago,  poor  soul." 

James  paled.  He  thought  it  very  tactless 
of  Johnny  to  tell  him  such  a  thing. 
Perspiration  broke  out  on  his  forehead,  and 
he  wiped  it  away,  an  action  which  was  not 
lost  upon  Johnny,  who  said  reflectively : 
"You'd  never  think  there  could  be  any 
danger  in  a  little  bread  and  a  few  potatoes. 
But  the  worst  of  them  is  that  you  never  can 
tell  when  they'll  produce  their  effect.  It's 
just  the  one  little  potato  too  many  that  does 
the  trick,  mind  you.     Don't  eat  it,  old  boy.'* 

James  cursed  himself  for  having  told 
Johnny  anything  about  his  condition.  Of 
course,  he  must  have  known  about  it  sooner 
or  later,  because,  sooner  or  later.  Aunt 
Clothilda  would  have  to  be  told  about  it. 
It  was  impossible  to  adhere  to  such  a  diet 
as  had  been  laid  down  for  him  when  dining 
with  Aunt  Clothilda  on  her  seventieth 
birthday— it  would  surely  be  a  colossally 
fattening  meal — without  exciting  remark. 

And  James  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  his 
diet.  His  visit  to  the  doctor  was  too  recent ; 
the  fear  was  too  new ;  he  was  too  much 
unaccustomed  to  it  to  begin  yet  to  play  any 
tricks  with  himself. 

Aunt  Clothilda  came  in,  blazing  with 
diamonds  and  robed  in  royal  purple— an 
enormous  old  woman,  for  she  had  lived 
grossly  all  her  days,  and  had  enjoyed 
splendid  health  always.  She  had  probably 
never  once  known  what  it  is  to  "leave  off 
with  an  appetite."  And  her  desire  had 
always  been  towards  the  rich,  the  highly 
flavoured,  and  the  choice  among  foods. 
That  she  had  not  long  ago  dropped  down 
dead— like  Johnny's  friend — was  a  standing 
miracle  to  all  her  acquaintances.  Her 
doctor  had  warned  her  a  thousand  times, 
but  she  had  persisted  in  her  evil  w^ays, 
mockmg  the  good  man.  "  A  long  life  and  a 
gay  one,"  was  her  motto,  she  always  told  him. 

As  the  two  nephews  came  up  to  kiss  her 
vast  cheek,  the  gong  sounded,  and  without 


more  ado  the  three  left  the  drawing-room, 
entered  the  lift,  and  descended  to  dinner. 
Aunt  Clothilda  was  in  high  good  humour 
at  having  reached  her  seventieth  birthday. 
She  had,  by  so  doing,  most  conspicuously 
defeated  her  doctor's  prognostications. 

The  meal  began  with  a  dozen  oysters  each, 
and  James  was  therefore  not  yet  called  upon 
to  explain  any  refusal  of  his  food.  The 
oysters  vanished  before  those  three  splendid 
appetites  —  Aunt  Clothilda's  was  always 
splendid — like  breath  off  a  window-pane. 

Then  the  turtle  was  served. 

James  accepted  his  plate,  but  toyed  with 
it.  Soup,  you  may  remember,  w^as  on  his 
Index  Expurgatorius.  Johnny  was  so 
fiercely  excited  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
absolutely  at  table  that  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  troubles  which  beset  his  cousin. 
He  lapped  up  his  soup  greedily  and  called 
for  more. 

At  this  point  Aunt  Clothilda  perceived  that 
James  was  not  taking  soup.  James  might 
have  done  better  to  refuse  it  altogether. 
"  How  now,  James,"  she  demanded,  "  what's 
wrong  with  my  turtle  ?  " 

"  The  fact  is "  James  began. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  snapped.  "  Well  ?  What 
is  the  fact  ?  What  is  it  ?  Speak  up !  " 
She  valued  herself  on  her  turtle. 

James  explained. 

"  Fat  ?  "  cried  Aunt  Clothilda.  "  Heart  ? 
Fiddle  !  What  business  have  you  to  have  a 
heart  at  your  age  ?  Why,  you're  not  forty- 
five  yet !  A  mere  boy  !  Look  at  me ! 
They've  been  predicting  my  early  decease 
through  fat  round  the  heart  for  twenty 
years,  and  look  at  me  !  Here  I  am  still, 
and  still  eating  and  drinking  exactly  what  I 
please.  I'd  be  ashamed,  James,  to  let  my 
doctor  dictate  to  me.  Eat  your  soup,  and 
let's  hear  no  more  of  this  nonsense. 
Another  plate,  Johnny  ?  " 

"  Rather  !  "  said  Johnny.  The  clever 
young  man  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 
rapture.  What  inconceivable  good  fortune 
it  was  that  poor  old  Jeames  should  have 
been  put  on  a  diet  on  the  morning  of  Aunt 
Clothilda's  seventieth  birthday  !  She  would 
never  forgive  Jeames,  never,  if  he  didn't  do 
justice  to  this  dinner. 

"I  don't  know,  aunt,"  he  said.  "I 
think  Jeames  ought  to  go  a  bit  slow,  you 
know,  really.  Our  generation's  not  made  of 
the  same  stuff  as  yours,  you  know.  I  was 
telling  Jeames  of  a  case  like  his  only  a 
moment  ago.  Man  just  about  Jeames's  age 
and  figure.  Sad  business,  very.  Dropped 
like  a  stone.    Same  thing— fat." 
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"StufiP!"  said  Aunt  Clothilda.  "James 
has  got  indigestion.  I  had  it  once  myself. 
It's  nothing,  so  long  as  you  don't  give  in  to 
it.  I  didn't,  and  it  never  ventured  to  show 
itself  again  anywhere  near  me.  Well,"  she 
concluded,  "  of  course,  I  can't  make  you  eat 
your  soup.  Take  Mr.  James's  plafce  away, 
Horton,"  she  told  the  butler,  "and  bring 
me  some  more." 

It  was  plain  that  she  was  extremely 
offended. 

James  had  hardly  been  able,  without 
screaming,  to  see  Johnny  and  his  aunt 
eating  so  much  turtle  soup  close  beside  him, 
for  he  loved  turtle  like  an  alderman.  He 
was  now  sorely  tempted  to  eat  his  plateful. 
One  plateful  could  surely  make  no  difference. 
But  the  terror  of  dying,  revived  by  Johnny's 
deft  reminder,  stiffened  his  back,  and  he 
allowed  his  plate  to  be  removed.  Had  he 
been,  in  time,  three  days  instead  of  nine 
hours  from  his  visit  to  the  doctor,  he  would, 
of  course,  have  eaten  everything  that  came 
his  way  during  that  highly  important  dinner. 
But  he  had  made  the  mistake  of  putting  off 
his  consultation  till  too  late,  or,  perhaps,  of 
not  postponing  it  long  enough. 

"If  only,"  groaned  inwardly  the  poor 
plump  man,  "if  only  I'd  not  been  fool 
enough  to  see  Benbow  this  morning  !  Why 
couldn't  I  have  waited  lill  to-morrow  ? " 
Yet  he  had  not  the  courage  to  eat  the 
forbidden  thing. 

Let  us  not  dwell  with  any  particularity 
upon  this  nightmare  of  a  meal,  as  it  proved 
to  James.  Let  us  not  pursue,  course  by 
course,  the  history  of  Aunt  Clothilda's 
gathering  wrath,  the  detested  Johnny'g 
swelling  delight,  James's  despair.  It  was  a 
dinner  which  for  succulence,  indigestibility, 
and  fattening  quality  was  practically  un- 
approachable. All  the  things  which  Aunt 
Clothilda  most  loved,  and  on  which  for 
seventy  years  she  had  grown  fat,  were  in  it. 
And  there  was  not  one  for  a  mouthful  of 
which  James  would  not  willingly  have  paid 
a  sovereign.  Again  and  again  he  was  faced 
with  the  choice  between  angering  his  aunt 
and  eating  something  which  would  endanger 
his  precious  existence.  Again  and  again  the 
fear  had  the  upper  hand  over  his  wish  for 
good  food  and  his  anxiety  to  retain  her 
favour.  As  the  meal  progressed,  his  aunt's 
offence  and  hostility  towards  her  elder 
nephew  increased  by  leaps. and  bounds,  until 
at  last  she  had  literally  turned  her  back 
upon  him,  and,  seated  sideways  in  her 
chair,  conducted  her  conversation  exclusively 
with  Johnny.     In  her  arrogance  of  a  rich, 


old,  spoiled  woman  she  cared  nothing  for 
the  presence  of  the  servants,  nothing  for  the 
humiliation  which  she  was  putting  upon 
James.  And  she  ate  and  ate.  By  every 
mouthful  which  she  forced  herself  to  swallow 
she  seemed  to  establish  more  and  more  firmly 
her  superiority  to  the  .objectionable  James. 

Johnny's  face  shone  with  happiness, 
over-eating,  and  the  exertions  which  he  was 
making  to  establish  himself  firmly  in  the 
favour  of  his  hostess.  Soon  they  were 
talking  in  low  tones,  confidentially.  James 
might  have  been  in  America  for  all  they 
cared. 

Only  one  thing  alleviated  the  lot  of 
James.  He  was  no  longer  hungry.  He 
had  been  driven  to  decline  the  pilaff  of 
chicken's  liver,  the  vol-au-vent  financiere,  the 
terrine  of  foie  gras,  the  potatoes  of  all  sorts 
which  had  been  offered  to  him,  the  plum 
pudding,  the  mince  pies,  and  the  tream  ices. 
But  on  the  oysters,  the  salmon,  the  loin  of 
lamb,  and  the  spinach  he  had  been  able, 
without  danger,  partially  to  satisfy  his 
tremendous  appetite. 

Only  this,  and  the  hope  that  his  aunt's 
resentment  might  not  be  a  lasting  one,  kept 
him  from  bursting  into  tears,  rushing  from 
the  table,  and  abandoning  the  field  dennitely 
to  Johnny.  So  long  as  an  open  breach 
could  be  avoided,  all  was  not  lost.  Surely 
to-morrow  he  would  be  able  to  make  things 
as  they  had  been.  Surely  the  effect  of  hjs 
ten  years  of  patient  courting  could  not  be 
destroyed  at  a  blow. 

A  dull  rage  against  Aunt  Clothilda  added 
itself  to  the  dull  rage  against  the  doctor 
and  the  dull  rage  against  himself  and  that 
against  Fate  and  Johnny—for  eating  so 
heartily  and  heartlessly  of  the  things  which 
he,  James,  desired — which  smouldered  in  his 
oppressed  bosom. 

Confound  the  old  cat  !  She  must  be 
crazy  to  take  offence  because  he  refused  to 
endanger  his  life  by  eating  her  victuals. 
"  Claret,  sir  ?  "  said  the  butler. 
"  No,"  said  James  shortly.  "  No,  Horton." 
It  was  white  wine,  one  glass,  that  he  was 
allowed  at  dinner,  and  he  had  had  it  already 
— hock. 

Horton  removed  the  bottle  slowly,  as  if 
unable  to  believe  his  ears,  and  Aunt  Clothilda 
swung  round  in  her  chair  with  snapping  eyes 
and  a  bosom  that  heaved  like  the  Atlantic. 

"  I  suppose  it  signifies  nothing  to  you, 
James,"  she  said  furiously,  "that  that  is 
the  last  bottle  of  your  uncle's  '74  Chateau 
Latour  ?  I  suppose  you  don't  care  that  I've 
be'en  saving  it  for  this  night,  in  case  I  ever 


*'  The  three  desceuded  to  dinner." 


reached  it.  And  now  yoa  won't  drink  it. 
This  new  ridiculous  fad  of  yours  must  be 
gratified  even  though  you  insult  your  aunt. 
Very  well,  James,  very  well.  You  will  be 
sorry  for  this,  James." 

It  was  practically  an  ultimatum. 

If  she  had   said  in  so  many  words  that 


unless  he  drank  a  glass  of  the  claret  she 
would  cut  him  out  of  her  will  next  morning, 
she  could  not  have  made  his  choice  more 
plain  to  James. 

In  his  misery  he  achieved  a  sort  of 
dignity.  It  was  no  longer  the  fear  of  death 
which  dictated  his  actions.     He  remembered 
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at  this  supreme  moment  that  he  had  a 
thousand  a  year  of  his  own.  The  thought 
braced  him  to  a  moment's  manly  resolution. 
He,  too,  you  must  remember,  was  furious. 

"No,"  he  said  sulkily,  "I'll  be  shot  if  I 
drink  it.  You're  unreasonable,  aunt.  I'm 
sorry  to  annoy  you.  I  appreciate  your 
kindness  in  this  as  in  everything,  but  I 
won't  drink  it." 

This  flat  defiance  from  a  creature  whom 
for  ten  years  she  had  bullied  and  brow- 
beaten at  her  will  affected  Aunt  Clothilda 
profoundly.  She  actually  started  up  and 
with  a  dramatic  gesture  pointed  to  the 
door.  Her  face  was  suffused  wdth  dark 
colour. 

"Then,"  she  cried,  "you  needn't  stay. 
Johnny  and  I  wish  to  enjoy  our  wine." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  James  again,  as  he  got 
up  slowly. 

"  You're  not ! "  she  shouted.  "  You  don't 
care  for  my  wishes.  You  never  have. 
Begone,  and  never  come  back  !  I'm  done 
with  you  !  Nephews  that  deliberately  insult 
their  aunts  must  take  •the  consequences, 
as  you'll  find.  Master  James— as  you'll 
find  ! " 

Johnny,  pale  with  excitement,  sat  still, 
fingering  the  stem  of  his  wine-glass.  He 
was  much  too  wise  to  interfere. 

"  Good  night,  aunt,"  said  James,  making 
for  the  door. 

"  Ha  !  "  trumpeted  the  old  lady. 
"  Good    night,   indeed !     I   want    none    of 


tjour  good  wishes,  you  undutiful,  ungrateful, 

detestable " 

She  broke  off  suddenly  and  put  her  hands 
quickly  to  her  throat.  She  uttered  a  hoarse 
cry,  threw  up  her  arms,  and  collapsed  upon 
the  floor. 

Everybody  rushed  forward,  but  Johnny 
was  first  at  her  side.  A  carafe  of  water  was 
in  his  hand.  "  Telephone  for  the  doctor  !  " 
he  shouted  to  Horton,  who  sped  from  the 
room. 

But  no  doctor  could  do  anything  for 
Aunt  Clothilda.  Seventy  years  of  self- 
indulgence,  an  over-copious  meal  eaten  under 
the  influence  of  a  strong  and  continually 
increasing  anger,  and  at  last  a  sudden  and 
complete  abandonment  to  the  dangerous 
passion,  had  done  her  business. 

She  lingered  unconscious  till  morning,  and 
then  passed  away,  the  fortunate  old  lady. 
Seventy  years  of  perpetual  good  cheer,  and  a 
swift  and  painless  death — what  better  fate 
could  any  Aunt  Clothilda  have  asked  ? 

Only,  perhaps,  that  she  might  have  had 
time  to  alter  her  will  in  her  nephew 
Johnny's  favour.  Therein,  to  be  sure,  her 
desires  were  disappointed — ^also  Johnny's. 

But  James  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
way  things  had  turned  out.  He  got  the  lot. 
He  still  has  it,  for  he  has  always  been  very 
careful  of  himself.     He  knows  that  it  pays. 

It  was  ten  years  before  Johnny  could 
marry. 

Thus  wags  the  world. 


TO    A    GRASSHOPPER. 


r\  TINY  creature,  chirruping, 
^    Joyous  as  ever  fabled  king, 
Climbing  from  grass  to  grass. 
Leaping  dread  cliasms  'twixt  blade 

and  blade, 
Qod  unto  thee  hath  made 
Life  clear  as  glass. 


And,  hearing  thee  and  watching 

thee, 
A  deep  content  hath  come  to  me, 
With  hope  and  faith  and  mirth ; 
1  feel  a  calm  unknown  before, 
I  could  kneel  down,  adore. 
And  kiss  the  earth. 


O  tiny,  quaint  enthusiast. 

Thine  is  raw  singing:  still,  thou  hast 

The  music  hid  in  thee, 

And  happy  they  who  can  give  voice. 

As  thou,  to  simplest  joys. 

Though  meagrely. 

WALLACE  BERTRAM  NICHOLS. 
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ON  was  laboriously 
pasting  away, 
perfectly  happy. 

He  had  forgotten 
that  he  was  uselessly 
clad  in  his  grey 
suit,  grey  stockings 
with  the  tops  turned 
down  with  red,  and 
his  Allies'  tie,  even 
though  he  had  had 
enough  scolding  to  make  him  remember  the 
fact,  having  been  caught  by  his  father  at 
the  telephone  lightly  attired  in  his  pyjamas, 
what  time  he  inquired  of  Ian  the  requisite 
details  for  the  costume  of  the  day. 

He  had  forgotten  this  fact ;  he  had  for- 
gotten, too,  the  unbearable  curiosity  from 
which  he  had  suffered  about  his  friend's 
references  to  slippery  floors  and  the  cleaning 
of  them. 

He  had  even  mercifully  forgotten  that 
the  Doctor  was  coming  to  see  him,  and 
would,  without  a  doubt,  stick  a  silver  spoon 
down  his  throat  and  give  him  that  throttling, 
choking  sensation  he  so  intolerably  dreaded. 
He  had  even  forgotten  that  his  head  felt 
heavy  and  his  hands  hot,  and  that  he  had  to 
keep  his  mouth  open  and  his  tongue  well  to 
one  side  to  breathe  with  any  comfort  at  all. 

The  tears  on  his  face  were  almost  smeared 
dry,  almost  obliterated  with  paste. 
He  was  intensely  happy. 
Amy  and  Ida  also  collected  stamps,  and 
had  the  most  elaborate  albums  and  a  most 
stupendous  knowledge  of  geography.  They 
talked  in  low,  weighty  tones  to  each  other  as 
they  sorted  and  stuck  in — they  used  gummed- 
paper  hinges  for  their  albums,  despising 
paste.  They  talked  of  pfennige  and  francs, 
and  centimes,  and  reis  and  pesos  ;  they  spoke 
familiarly  of  the  Lombard-Venetian  States, 
and  Shanghai,  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
of  Zanzibar  and  the  Seychelles,  and  whether 
stamps  of  these  places  should  go  under  the 
headings  of  the  Niger  Coast,  Oil  Rivers,  or 
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be  placed  on  the  South  African  page.  They 
sometimes  spent  an  entire  hour  trying  to 
settle  between  themselves  just  upon  which 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  little  squares  in  their 
albums  one  of  the  hundreds  of  stamps  in 
their  possession  should  go. 

Con,  however,  held  steadily  on  to  his  own 
system,  althougli  he  took  interest  in  theirs, 
and,  when  they  settled  down  to  their  albums, 
generally  stood  by  to  be  ready  to  receive  any 
stamps  that  they  were  discarding. 

He  intensely  liked  his  own  system. 

He  kept  ladies  on  one  page — queens  or 
symbolic  figures,  it  was  all  one  to  him — 
kings  and  dukes  and  chiefs  on  another.  One 
he  gave  up  to  steamships,  one  to  trains— the 
exuberance  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  this  respect  gave  him  great  pleasure.  On 
another — perhaps  the  best  loved  of  all — he 
kept  his  birds  and  his  animals.  The  giraffe, 
eating  the  palm  tree  of  Nyassa,  the  galloping 
camel  of  the  Soudan,  the  half-cent  New- 
foundland dog  and  two-cent  swimming  fish* 
the  Siberian  elephant,  even  his  own  country's 
past  issue  of  kangaroo  and  emu  afforded  him 
passionate  delight.  To  have  squandered 
them  here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  his 
album  would  have  been  inconceivable  to 
him. 

This  morning  Barbara  had  almost  over- 
flooded  his  heart  with  happiness  by  presenting 
him  with  some  stamps  that  had  just  come 
to  her  "  from  the  War." 

"  I  enclose  some  Egyptian  and  Algerian 
stamps,"  one  of  her  faithful  warrior  friends 
had  written  to  her  from  the  Dardanelles. 
"I  remember  how  that  httle  beggar  Con 
used  to  be  always  coming  into  your  drawing- 
room,  hounding  at  me  to  look  at  his  album, 
when  I  wished  him  anywhere  In  the  world 
but  in  your  drawing-room." 

"That  little  beggar  Con"  was  pasting 
them  in  at  the  present  moment  as  if  they 
were  holy  things,  with  the  watermark  of  the 
archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel  distinct  upon 
them. 
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In  to  him  rushed  Ian — Ian  grey-suited, 
grey-stockinged,  and  girt  about  the  neck 
with  an  Allies'  tie. 

Con  fell  off  his  chair  ;  he  knocked  the  cup 
of  liquid  paste  over  with  his  arm.  The 
horrid  stuff  went  all  over  the  "  stamps  from 
the  War  "  ;  he  did  not  care  a  button. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  said. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  Ian. 

There  was  a  great  matter  to  be  told — a 
matter  of  im«mensest  importance  ;  it  had  to 
be  told  to  its  uttermost  detail  and  yet  with 
not  one  superfluotl^word.  Do  little  boys  in 
moments  like  this  simply  rub  noses  and 
make  the  thing  accomplished  ? 

It  is  easier  for  us  to  trace  over  the  ground 
of  the  great  matter,  the  matter  of  iramensest 
importance,  and  leave  the  method  of  the 
communication  of  it  to  Con  imagined. 

At  half -past  ten  Mr.  Schwarz  had  come, 
Mr.  Heinrich  Friedrich  Schwarz,  one  time  a 
citizen  of  the  Fatherland,  now  a  naturalised 
inhabitant  of  civilised  Australia  and  a 
martyr  to  indigestion.  "And  serve  him 
jolly  well  right ! "  as  Daisy  would  have 
concluded. 

Mr.  Schwarz  had  come,  and  had  been 
through  the  usual  routine  of  patients.  He 
had  stood  on  the  mat  and  rung  the  bell ;  he 
had  been  ushered  into  the '  hall  by  Daisy, 
and  had  put  his  large  umbrella  in  the 
umbrella-stand,  hung  his  large  overcoat  on 
the  hall-stand,  and  carried  his  large  felt  hat 
with  him  into  the  waiting-room  firmly  upon 
his  head. 

The  presence  of  ladies  there  did  not  serve 
to  remove  it ;  he  had  indigestion,  and  no 
one  with  indigestion  could  be  expected  to 
observe  the  amenities  of  life.  Besides,  they 
were  only  Australians. 

He  turned  over  the  pages  of  journals 
lying  on  the  table.  He  closed  them  bitterly. 
He  had  an  album  at  home  in  which  he 
pasted  carefully,  as  Con  did  postage  stamps, 
all  the  cartoons  and  insulting  remarks  he 
came  across  about  the  Kaiser  ;  the  collection 
would  be  valuable  when  "  Der  Tag  "  arrived. 
But  this  morning  even  that  zest  failed  him, 
so  profound  was  his  indigestion. 

Then  be  was  beckoned  by  Daisy  to  go  to 
the  consulting-room — not  in  his  proper 
turn  ;  Daisy  had  carefully  attended  to  that, 
as  he  had  noticed  with  silent  fury— and  to 
the  consulting-room  he  went  with  sulky 
dignity. 

We  have  finished  with  Mr.  Heinrich 
Friedrich  Schwarz. 

"  Ian ! "  said  Daisy,  going  down  to  the 
basemeut  m^  through  the  back  door  and  out 


into  the  yard,  where  the  boy  was  prowling 
about  his  father's  car,  that  a  mechanic  had 
just  brought  back,  cleaned  and  ready,  from 
the  big  garage  not  far  away.  "  Ian,  where 
are  you  ?  "  She  called  him  Master  Ian  in 
the  presence  of  his  parents  or  visitors. 

"  What  ?  "  said  Ian,  alert  instantly  at  the 
excitement  in  her  voice.    > 

"  Come  and  look  what  that  German  has 
had  the  impudence  to  bring  with  him  and 
tie  to  our  railings,"  said  Daisy. 

Ian  shot  himself  into  the  house  again  and 
to  the  kitchen  window  that  commanded  the 
view  of  the  railings. 

Tied  to  it,  and  with  a  preposterously  long 
tongue  hanging  loosely  out,  w^as  a  dachshund 
of  the  most  pronounced  type. . 

Its  body  seemed  a  yard,  at  least,  in  length, 
and  looked  like  a  live,  distorted  cyclinder 
supported  on  ridiculously  inadequate  and 
crooked  legs.  Its  pendulous  ears  drooped 
down  to  its  shoulders,  hiding  its  keen, 
intelligent  eyes. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  Ian 
had  seen  this  breed  of  dog;  there  have  to 
be  first  times  with  everything. 

He  gazed  at  it  in  utter  silence. 

"Yes,"  said  Daisy,  "you  may  well  look. 
That's  the  kind  of  dog  Germings  keep. 
That  dog  ought  to  be  shot  and  poisoned  and 
interned.  Don't  know  what  the  police  are 
thinking  of  to  let  them  be  taken  walking  in 
the  same  street  as  human  beings.  Look  at 
its  tail  !     It's  wagging,  isn't  it  ?  " 

It  was  wagging.  No  one  could  deny  the 
fact. 

"  Do  you  know  why  it's  wagging  ?  "  said 
Daisy. 

Ian  had  the  orthodox  theories  as  to  the 
reasons  dogs  wagged  their  tails,  but  so  awful 
was  Daisy's  tone,  he  did  not  venture  to 
mention  them. 

Instead  he  said  "Why?"  in  a  subdued 
tone, 

"That  dog's  tail's  wagging  because  it 
knows  about  the  sinking  of  the  big  ship," 
said  Daisy ;  "  it's  just  standing  there 
gloating." 

Now,  this  was  serious,  deeply  serious.  Ian 
breathed  hard,  and  his  colour  went  and  came. 

"That  dog,"  said  Daisy,  "do  you  know 
the  only  thing  it  will  eat  ?  Liver  of  geese 
torn  out  alive.     I'm  not  having  you." 

"  Torn  out  alive  ! "  repeated  Ian,  more 
and  more  stunned. 

"It's  as  true  as  death.  Ask  anyone. 
They'  call  it  patty  de  foo.  I've  read  all 
about  it,"  said  Daisy.  "  Do  you  think  he'd 
look  at  the  good  chop  Gertrud  throw^d  him  ? 


« *  A  pennyworth  ol  poison,  please,'  Ian  said  Dolitely," 
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He  just  turned  his  lip  over  and  sneered.  I 
seed  him." 

It  was  absolutely  true ;  a  perfectly  good 
chop  lay  untouched  at  the  hound's  feet. 

lan's  chest  rose  and  fell. 

"  Tied  on  to  our  railings  ! "  continued 
Daisy.  "  And  when  he  unties  it  and  takes  it 
along  again,  d'you  know  what  he  teaches 
it  to  do  ?  " 

"No,"  muttered  Ian,  pale  and  prepared 
for  anything. 

"  To  bite  little  girls'  legs  who  only  wear 
socks,"  said  Daisy. 

Ian  clenched  and  unclenched  his  hands. 
Dee  w^as  in  socks  still. 

His  mother  came  into  the  kitchen  to  give 
some  orders,  Dee  at  her  heels. 

"  Yes'm.  I  thought  it  was  the  Doctor's 
bell,  m'm,"  said  Daisy.  "  I  w^as  just  going, 
only  Master  Ian  'ere  he  stopped  me."  She 
plunged  at  the  basement  stairs. 

"  Mother,"  said  Ian,  in  a  voice  that  he 
just  kept  free  from  its  intense  emotion, 
"  look  at  that  dog." 

"  Um  !  "  said  his  mother.  "  You  might 
egg  and  breadcrumb  the  cutlets,  Gertrud, 
and  be  sure  to  serve  sliced  lemon  with 
them."    . 

"  Tied  to  our  raihngs,  mother  !  "  said  Ian. 

**  Yes,  darling ;  I  suppose  he  thought  it 
would  run  away  if  he  didn't,"  said  Mrs. 
Daunt.  "And  what  about  the  puddings, 
Gertrud  ?  " 

"  Mother,"  said  Ian  desperately,  "  have 
you  looked  at  it  ?  It— it  isn't  just  a  plain 
dog." 

The  tone  of  voice  caught  the  mother's 
attention  a  moment.  She  really  looked  at 
the  dog. 

"  Well,  I  think  it  is — a  very  plain  dog," 
she  said,  laughing.  "  I  never  did  like 
them." 

"  What's  ze  matter  wif  the  doggie  ? "  Dee 
inquired,  peering  out  at  it.  "  Poor  old 
doggie  !     Untie  him  up,  Inie." 

"  I  think  Ian  considers  its  legs  are  too 
short,"  said  Mrs.  Daunt. 

Dee  examined  the  animal  critically. 

"  Zey  reach  yite  down  to  the  gwound, 
Inie,"  she  said. 

"Mother,"    said     Ian,    "that     dog 

•  Mother,  look  here  !    That  dog,  mother " 

"Darling,"  said  Mrs.  Daunt,  "don't 
interrupt  me.  Gertrud  is  waiting  for  the 
orders,  and  everything  is  behindhand.  I 
have  to  go  out  in  half  an  hour,  and  there 
are  a  thousand  things  to  do." 

Ian  interrupted  no  more.  He  stood  stock 
still  in  the  window,  gazing  at  the  dog. 


And  this  was  the  matter,  the  matter  of 
immensest  importance,  that,  as  soon  as  ever 
might  be,  he  rushed  to  tell  Con. 

Con  was  in  possession  now  of  the  whole 
thing  to  its  minutest  detail.  So  graphic  was 
the  communication  that  the  boy  could  have 
drawn  you  the  animal  almost  to  scale — its 
legs,  its  tail,  the  length  and  the  frightful 
crookedness  of  its  round  body,  its  hanging 
ears  ;  he  would  even  not  have  left  out  from 
the  picture  the  chop  lying  sneered  at  on  the 
ground.  He  could  have  WTitten,  if  anyone 
had  lent  a  hand  with  the  spelling,  a  breathless 
and  heart-stirring  account  of  the  unspeakable 
habits  and  customs  of  the  beast. 

That  Ian  proposed  at  once  to  rid  the 
earth  of  the  offender  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

That  Ian  also  proposed  to  enlist  his  own 
aid  in  the  matter  was  also  a  matter  of  course. 

Con  stood  glowing,  gazing  at  his  friend 
admiringly  and  expectantly,  but  quite  silent. 
The  bolder  brain  was  planning  the  execution 
of  the  matter  ;  it  w^as  his  part  to  stand  by 
and  follow. 

"  Come  on,"  said  Ian  at  last ;  "  we  must 
start.  Your  mother's  door's  shut,  so  that's 
all  right.  The  Silly  Rabbit's  in  the  dining- 
room,  so  that's  all  right ;  the  door's  nearly 
shut,  and  we  can  slip  past.  No  one  else 
is  about — they're  washing  up.  I  looked. 
Come  on." 

Con  came  on. 

"  H'sh  !  "  said  Barbara  once.  "  I'm  sure 
that's  Con  coughing." 

"  Well,"  said  the  dear  friend  impatiently, 
"  you  don't  have  to  go  every  time  he  coughs, 
do  you  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  said   Barbara ;  "  I 

only  thought "    She  went  back  willingly 

enough  to  the  fascination  of  patterns  of 
crepe  de  Chine, 

Out  in  the  street,  well  round  the  corner, 
consideration  came  to  considerate  little  Con. 

"  I  say,  Jo,"  he  said  nervously,  "  we're 
forgetting  my  froat,  aren't  we  ? "  He 
touched  the  flannel  bandage  apologetically. 

Ian  bent  his  eyes  upon  him  critically  a 
whole  moment.  He  considered  him  from 
head  to  foot. 

"  Take  it  off,"  he  said,  as  a  result  of  the 
thought,  "  then  no  one  will  be  able  to  tell." 

Con  hesitated  one  second. 

"  Oh,  shake  it  up.  Bill ! "  Ian  said  im- 
patiently. 

Con  obediently  unwound  the  bandage  and 
stuffed  it  into  his  pocket. 

No  convulsion  of  Nature  happened  ;  not 
even  the  face  of  the  sun  was  darkened. 
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There  were  two  small  boys,  of  about  an 
age  and  nearly  a  size,  walking  along  a  busy 
sSeet,  blind  to  the  busy  street.  They  had 
their  heads  a  little  lowered  and  conversed 
earnestly. 

.Two  small  boys  walking  together  and 
talking  very  low.  Is  there  a  commoner 
sight  in  all  the  world  ? 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the 
matter  is  going  to  be  as  simple  as  it  may 
seem  at  this  particular  point. 

The  dog  was  not  any  longer  tied  to  the 
railings  of  No.  1,  Trafalgar  Terrace,  and 
Ian  was  uncomfortably  aware  of  this  fact. 
While  he  had  rushed  upstairs  from  the 
kitchen  and  his  callous  mother,  and  had 
gone  plunging  about  the  different  rooms, 
thought  too  hot  to  find  anything  at  all  to 
do,  the  dog  had  been  quietly  taken  away. 

Sfcill,  the  affair  now  only  needed  the 
greater  skill  and  daring. 

The  first  thing  was  to  find  out  where  the 
animal  lived  and  moved  and  had  its  being 
in  the  intervals  between  biting  little  girls' 
legs  and  being  tied  to  railings. 

A  little  meditative  kicking  at  the  kerb- 
stone precipitated  thought.  Ian  plunged 
into  the  post-office,  followed  by  the  faithful 
Con. 

He  took  off  his  cap  to  the  postmaster  in 
his  best  manner. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Schwarz,  the 
German,  lives,  please  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  postmaster  knew  and  respected  warmly 
the  Doctor's  only  son.  He  got  the  directory 
down  himself  and  ran  the  name  down  into 
the  "  S "  columns,  and  then,  no  difficult 
matter,  into  the  "  Sch  "  division. 

"  There's  two  of  them,"  he  said — "  Hans 
Augustus  Schwarz  and  Heinrich  Friedrich 
Schwarz.     Which  do  you  want,  sonnie  ?  "  . 

This  was  rather  a  blow.  Daisy  had 
mentioned  no  Christian  names  ? 

"  He's  got  a  dog,"  said  Ian,  after  a 
moment's  searching  of  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  was  in  any  way  betraying 
himself. 

"With  short  legs,"  supplemented  Con 
eagerly,  "and  its  body  is " 

Ian  trod  on  his  foot  so  heavily  that  he 
became  silent  at  once. 

"  Dogs  are  pretty  common  belongings," 
smiled  the  postmaster.  "  I've  ffot  a  dog 
myself."  b  & 

Give  me  both  their  addresses,"  Ian  said, 
after  mature  deliberation,  and  the  kindly 
postmaster  wrote  "  Drachenfels,  Wattle 
^treet,"  and  "  Ehrenbreitenstein,  Park 
Avenue,"  down  on  a  slip  of  paper. 


The  boys  went  on  their  way  again. 

At  the  chemist's  Ian  stopped  and  began 
his  low  whispering  to  Con  again.  You 
would  have  imagined  them  two  nice  little 
boys  wondering  over  the  green  and  red  fluid 
in  the  great  bottles. 

^ "  We've  got  to  poison  him  first,"  Ian  told 
his  lieutenant. 

"  Right  0  !  "  said  Con  cheerfully. 

They  went  into  the  shop. 

"A  pennyworth  of  poison,  please,"  Ian 
said  politely. 

"  Of  what  variety,  sir  ? "  replied  the 
chemist's  assistant,  also  politely. 

"  Very  deadly,"  said  Ian,  deeply  in  earnest, 
and  pondering  heavily  whether  a  pennyworth 
would  be  sufficient,  or  whether  he  should 
have  ordered  two  pennyworth. 

The  assistant  searched  his  face  just  one 
second,  but  decided  that  it  was  far  too 
young  and  chubby  and  innocent  for  any 
mischief. 

"  What's  it  for,"  he  asked—"  rats  ?  " 

Ian  nearly  thanked  him  for  the  kind 
assistance. 

"  We've  got  an  awf al  lot,"  he  said.  "  They 
even  eat  the  potatoes." 

"  Whose  boy  are  you  ?  " 

"  Doctor  Daunt's." 

"  Oh,  well,  that's  all  right,  of  course  ! 
You'd  better  have  '  Rough  on  Rats.'  But  it's 
sixpence,  sonnie  ;  we  don't  sell  pennyworths." 

This  was  another  blow  ;  still,  it  had  to  be 
met  with  fortitude.  Ian  disbursed  half  of 
the  shilling  with  which  Mr.  Middleton  had 
presented  him,  and  received  the  package  j 
but  the  thought  gnawed  :  "  What  if  it  would 
only  poison  rats,  and  not  distorted  German 
dogs?" 

The  chemist's  assistant,  however,  seemed 
there  expressly  to  forward  his  plans. 

"Mind  you  don't  leave  any  of  it  lying 
about  where  your  dog  or  cat  can  get  it,"  he 
said,  "  or  there  won't  be  any  dog  or  cat." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Ian, 
beaming  at  him  and  hurrying  away. 

It  seemed  an  endless  business. 

They  stopped  at  a  grocer's,  and  the 
whispering  outside  the  shop-window  began 
again.  You  would'  have  thought  them  two 
nice  little  boys  longing  for  the  raisins  and 
dates  in  the  window. 

"When  he's  poisoned.  Bill,"  said  Ian, 
"  we've  got  to  drown  him.  We  shall  want 
a  potato  bas:  to  carry  his  body  in." 

"  Right  0  1 "  said  Con  cheerily.  "  They're 
sure  to  sell  them  here." 

Empty  potato  bags  w^ere  not  as  cheap  as 
one  might  have  thought,  remembering  how 
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worthless  they  look  lying  in  the  yard  after 
the  potatoes  have  been  removed  from  them. 

The  grocer  estimated  the  value  of  one  at 
sixpence,  which  was  clearly  impossible,  seeing 
eightpence  was  the  entire  capital  left,  and 
there  were  other  demands  to  be  satisfied. 

Ian  protested  hotly. 

"  Sixpence  !  For  a  dirty  old  bag  !  Come 
off  !  "  he  said.  "  You  ought  to  be  glad  to 
give  them  away." 

"  That  so  ?  "  said  the  grocer,  who  had  the 
honour  of  his  customer's  acquaintance.  "  I 
don't  know  my  business,  it's  clear.  I  only 
give  them  away  for  sixpence." 

"Tuppence,"  said  Ian.  "I'll  go  to 
tuppence,  but  no  more." 

"  Sixpence,"  said  the  grocer. 

"  Tuppence,"  said  Ian.  It  seemed  like  a 
deadlock. 

"Tell  you,"  said  Ian.  "I'll  fight  you 
for  it." 

He  had  fought  the  grocer  before  this  in 
their  own  backyard,  when  he  was  delivering 
goods,  the  rules  of  the  combat  being  that 
the  grocer  fought  with  one  of  his  hands  and 
arms,  and  Ian  with  two.  The  boy  plainly 
had  an  urgent  need  for  the  bag,  and  the 
grocer  had  been  a  boy  himself,  when  twopence 
was  twopence. 

"  Done,"  he  said.  "  Twopence  down  now, 
and  fourpence  more  when  I  knock  you  out 
on  Saturday.  We'll  get  Miss  Daisy  to 
umpire  for  us." 

So  now  the  confederates  had  a  potato  bag, 
a  box  of  poison,  and  a  capital  of  sixpence. 

But  the  next  step  was  one  that  furrowed 
lan's  young  brow  with  care. 

How  in  the  world  did  one  obtain  the  liver 
of  a  goose  torn  out  alive  ? 

It  were  useless  to  think  of  offering  the 
proposed  victim  deadly  poison  meat.  It 
mast  be  prepared  with  a  skilful  hand  and 
placed  upon  something  the  victim  had  a 
partiality  for,  in  a  similar  way  that  Gertrud 
used  toasted  cheese  when  she  was  trying  to 
reduce  the  number  of  rats. 

The  liver  of  a  goose  must  be  obtained 
without  delay. 

Ian  bethought  himself  of  his  friend,  little 
Field,  the  butcher's  son,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  two  of  them  were  hoverinof  amo.nof  the 
hanging  carca.ses  of  John  James  Field, 
"  Family  Butcher  and  Small  Goods  Delivered 
Daily."  ^ 

Ian  did  not  w^ant  five  pounds  of  silverside 
of  the  round,  or  a  scrag  end  of  mutton,  or 
even  sixpennyworth  of  sausages,  after  the 
manner  of  most  small  boys  who  entered  the 
establishment.     He  merely  wanted  Jimmie. 


The  butcher  recognised,  as  did  everyone 
in  the  suburb,  the  well-known  Damon  and 
Pythias,  and  was  glad  that  Jimmie  should 
be  wanted  by  them.  He  sent  his  son  to  an 
expensive  school  for  the  express  purpose  of 
providing  him  with  nice  friends. 

"  Jimmie  I  "  he  shouted. 

But  as  Jimmie  did  not  appear,  and  as  a 
respected  customer  did,  he  pointed  the  way 
to  the  backyard,  and  said  benignly  that 
Jimmie  was  sure  to  be  somewhere  about  the 
sheds. 

The  boys  went  in  search  of  him. 

Now,  Jimmie  heartily  disliked  butchery, 
but  had  a  passion  for  horses.  The  reason 
he  was  in  the  yard  was  that  the  great  meat- 
cart  had  just  been  backed  into  it,  and  the 
great  horses  that  knew  him  so  well  were 
being  fed. 

"  Hullo,"  said  Ian. 

"  'Ullo,"  said  Con. 

"  'Lo,"  responded  Jimmie,  heartily  glad 
to  see  them.  He  came  forward  and  did  his 
duties  as  host  very  creditably.  He  gave  the 
name  and  pedigree  and  age  of  the  horses, 
the  distance  they  covered  from  the  market 
every  day  ;  he  pointed  out  the  white  star  on 
the  forehead  of  one,  and  the  white  forefoot 
of  the  other. 

But  Ian  was  plainly  not  listening,  and  was 
roaming  about  restlessly. 

Jimmie  was  forced  to  various  details  of 
his  trade.  Yes,  blood  from  the  cart  was  run 
away  down  this  drain  ;  yes,  refuse  meat  was 
put  into  those  bins  ;  yes,  that  heap  of  stuff 
in  the  cart  was  liver. 

"  Goose's  liver  ?  "  asked  Ian  thirstily. 

"  Oh,  no,  just  calves' !  We  don't  have 
poultry." 

Ian  took  him  a  little  aside  for  the  next 
question  ;  he  did  not  like  it  too  well  himself, 
but  the  urgency  of  his  affair  demanded  it. 

"  Were  the  calves  ever  alive  when " 

Jimmie  looked  quite  upset  himself,  and 
explained  the  quick  dispatch  of  animals  at 
the  killing  yards.  Then  he  broke  off  a 
moment. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Con  ?  "  he  said. 

Damon  glanced  at  Pythias. 

"  He's  sick,"  he  said,  in  disgust.  "  He 
doesn't  like  blood  and  things.  Get  him  a 
glass  of  water." 

Jimmie  ran  for  one,  and  succoured  Con 
with  much  kindness ;  but  Con  looked  past 
him  very  apologetically  to  Ian. 

"  I'm  all  right,  Jo,"  he  protested,  with  a 
white  little  smile  ;  "  don't  go  without  me,  Jo. 

They  set  off  again,  leaving  Jim  quite  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  their  sudden  visit.     He 
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had  suggested,  even  begged  to  accompany 
them  wherever  it  was  they  were  *bound,  but 
Ian  had  steadily  refused  him. 

He  did  not  know  that  his  schoolfellow 
had  been  sorely  tempted  to  say  "  Yes,"  and 
bid  Con  run  home,  just  as  a  general  about 
to  attack  a  position  might  discard  a  weak 
lieutenant  in  favour  of  one  he  knew  well  to 
be  stronger  and  of  infinitely  more  use. 

But  Con  was  Con,  twined  in  with  all  the 
warm  fibres  of  his  being. 

"Come  on,  you  silly  ass,"  he  said,  and 
started  off  again.  Con  watery  about  the  eyes, 
blue  and  white  about  the  face,  shaky  about 
the  legs,  following  happily  behind. 

The  desired  article  was  obtained,  and  was 
in  a  parcel  in  lan's  bursting  pockets.  A 
delicatessen  shop  suddenly  offering  itself  as 
they  went  along,  Ian  had  bethought  himself 
of  asking  his  question  at  the  counter ;  he 
knew  it  was  a  Germing  shop,  since  he  had 
often  been  in  it  with  Gertrud  or  Daisy. 

"  The  liver  of  a  goose  ?  "  It  was  plainly 
no  roc's  egg  here ;  the  woman  produced  an 
article  from  a  dish  in  a  most  everyday 
fashion. 

"  You'd  better  go  and  wait  outside,"  Ian 
advised  his  friend,  and  Con  retired  thankfully. 

Ian  leaned  over  the  counter  and  spoke  in 
a  low  voice. 

"Torn  out  alive,  please,"  he  said  quietly 
but  firmly. 

But  the  woman  had  not  much  English  ; 
the  weights  and  measures,  and  English 
money,  ham,  Frankfurt  sausage,  pickled 
cucumber,  veal  and  ham  pies,  and  so  on, 
comprised  her  vocabulary,  and  her  husband 
was  absent.  She  merely  shook  her  head, 
wrapped  the  little  parcel  up,  and  said, 
"  Sheekspe-nce,  dank  you." 

So  they  went  on  their  way  again,  their 
preparations  finished.  Ian  would  have  liked 
more  assurance  on  his  last  point ;  he  did  not 
like  to  contemplate  the  beast  "  sneering  "  at 
what  he  was  about  to  offer  it.  Still,  one 
could  not  have  everything. 

They  went  on  their  way  again,  their 
preparations  finished.' 

Wattle  Street  and  Park  Avenue  lay  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  suburb,  as  Ian  discovered 
when  he  attacked  this  part  of  the  question. 
He  decided  to  try  Wattle  Street  first,  and  he 
went  up  and  down  long  streets,  Con  keeping 
up  as  well  as  might  be  expected,  seeing  that 
his  feet  were  still  in  their  grey  felt  bedroom 
slippers,  which  fell  off  tiresomely  at  the  heels. 

"  Drachenfels  "  was  a  stout,  prosperous- 
looking  house  with  an  ornamental  stone 
wall  enclosing  its  front  garden. 


"  Cellars  under  those  walls,"  said  Ian, 
"  chockful  of  bombs  and  things.  Police 
took  them  away.  See  that  tower  place  ? 
That's  where  they  sit  to  spy  on  our  trans- 
ports." Daisy's  facility  of  invention  was 
.  contagious. 

Con  looked  properly  impressed. 

But  there  was  no  short-legged  dog  to  be 
seen  in  the  garden  ;  there  were  merely  two 
pleasant-looking  girls  playing  tennis. 

"  They  keep  it  in  the  backyard,  of  course," 
said  Ian,  and  led  the  way  down  the  nearest 
side-street. 

He  clambered  up  on  the  fence  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  situation,  and  found  Fate 
playing  into  his  very  hands.  The  kennel 
stood  in  the  yard  not  five  feet  from  the 
identical  spot  upon  which  he  was  perched. 

He  hung  over  the  fence,  head  downwards, 
lower  and  lower.  Con  had  to  hold  on  to  his 
heels  to  keep  him  from  going  over  altogether. 
Then  he  returned  from  his  investigations.  He 
had  been  able  to  see  into  the  kennel  through 
a  crack,  and  the  dog  was  within,  assuredly 
within. 

And  now  the  dark  work  was  done  in  the 
security  of  the  deserted  back  lane.  The 
morsel  from  the  delicatessen  shop  was  un- 
wrapped and  with  Con's  birthday  knife  was 
heavily  spread  over  with  the  deadly  poison. 

Nothing  remained  but  to  place  the  bait 
at  the  kennel  door,  await  the  instantaneous 
death,  put  the  body  in  the  bag,  and  make  off 
with  it.  , 

The  yard  was  absolutely  deserted,  though 
part  of  the  tennis-court  ran  along  the  side 
of  it,  and  a  circumspective  eye  had  to  be 
kept  upon  the  two  players. 

Ian  swarmed  up  his  fence  again  and 
stealthily  lowered  himself  down  the  other 
side,  keeping  behind  the  bushes  as  much  as 
possible.  No  Australian  at  the  Dardanelles 
ever  crept  towards  the  Turks  with  a  higher, 
faster-beating  heart. 

He  crouched  behind  the  kennel,  and  then, 
with  a  very,  very  careful  hand,  reached 
forward  and  laid  the  bait  at  the  door  of  it. 
The  dog's  paw  came  out  instantly  and  dragged 
it  in.     The  deed  was  done. 

The  next  second  a  clamour  arose  as  if  the 
gates  of  Bedlam  had  been  suddenly  opened. 

The  two  girls  from  the  tennis-court  came 
flying  wildly  to  the  rescue,  racquets  in  hand. 

"  He's  savage  !  Don't  you  touch  that  dog  ! 
Come  away,  quick ! "  they  shouted,  seeing 
a  small  boy  engaged  in  what  appeared  to  be 
mortal  combat  with  their  dog.  "  Run,  run  ! 
He's  on  a  chain — he  can't  come  after  you ! " 

But  the  small  boy  made  no  effort  to  run. 
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He  seemed  to  be  trying  to.  get  something  out 
of  the  kennel,  and  the  dog  was  fighting  him 
for  it.  They  were  both  tangled  up  with  the 
chain.  There  seemed  moments  when  they 
were  both  locked  in  each  other's  embrace. 
The  wild,  white  face  of  another  little  boy 
sometimes  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  fence, 
only  to  fall  away;  he  seemed  to  be  trying 
hard  to  get  over,  and  failing  every  time. 

One  girl  hit  the  dog  heavy  blows  with  her 
racquet-,  the  other  dragged  Jan  away,  but 
not  before  he  had  a  messy-looking  piece  of 
substance  safely  in  his  hand. 

"Wrong  d-d-d-dog,"  he  stuttered,  in 
explanation,  and  looked  to  where  an  innocent, 
if  savage,  brown  retriever  was  glaring  at  him 
from  a  safe  distance. 

Not  even  was  it  the  dwelUng  of  a  Hun. 
Hans  Gustav  Schwarz  had  sailed  for  Germany 
as  soon  as  the  War  broke  out,  and  "  Drachen- 
fels  "  had  just  become  inhabited  by  staunch 
Australians,  who  had  a  new  name,  "The 
Gunyah,"  ready  to  replace  the  hateful-looking 
"  Drachenf  els,"  as  soon  as  a  carpenter  could 
be  found  to  bring  a  ladder  and  take  it  down. 

But  this  Ian  did  not  know ;  he  merely 
stood  there,  panting  as  fiercely  as  the  dog 
itself.    He  hardly  knew  yet  that  he  was  hurt. 

"  D-d-d-didn't  get  even  a  1-1-lick,"  he 
said  ;  "  isn't  pup-pup-poisoned  a  b-bit." 

The  girl  who  was  not  engaged  in  subduing 
the  dog  had  time  to  let  her  eyes  see  what 
an  unusually  nice  little  boy  this  was  who 
stood  before  her — such  wildly  excited  eyes, 
such  glowing  cheeks,  such  a  chubby,  real 
"  mother's  "  boy.  She  quite  wanted  to  hug 
him  while  she  found  out  what  had  been 
happeninof.    Then  horror  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  his  hand  1  Oh,  the  wretch  bit  him  ! 
You  poor  darling  !     Oh,  look  at  his  hand  !  " 

And  now  Ian,  and  Con  on  the  fence,  and 
the  elder  girl,  who  was  keeping  the  dog 
crouched  down  by  the  mere  force  of  her 
threateningly  uplifted  racquet,  looked  at  lan's 
left  hand,  and  found  it  torn  and  bleeding. 

"  Now,  don't  be  silly,  Edith,"  commanded 
the  elder  girl.  "  Take  him  into  the  house 
quickly  and  bathe  it,  and  be  putting  boracic 
on  till  I  come.  There's  no  one  at  home  but 
us,  remember.  I've  got  to  fix  this  chain ; 
it's  nearly  off  the  ring.  I'll  come  in  a  few 
minutes.  Do  it  like  we  learned  at  the  First 
Aid  class.     Go  with  this  girl,  little  boy." 

But  the  little  boy  was  standing  very  still. 
Two  waves  had  washed  over  him.  The  first 
was  one  of  passionate  desire  that  Barbara 
could  see  how  he  was  bleeding ;  the  second 
one  of  longing  for  his  mother's  arms. 

But  a  third  came,  and  washed  away  all 


trace  of  the  other  two  :  he  must  escape  to 
safety.  This  was  a  German  house,  and  he 
was  in  their  yard,  trying  to  poison  their  dog  ; 
he  must  escape  and  reach  home  without  an 
instant's  delay. 

Before  the  girls  realised  what  was  happen- 
ing he  was  swarming  back  over  the  fence, 
dropping  down  the  other  side,  saying  in  a 
hoarse  voice  :  "  Run,  Bill,  d'ye  hear,  run  !  " 

By  the  time  the  younger  girl  had  flown 
to  the  back  gate  and  opened  it,  there  were 
just  the  heels  of  two  little  boys  vanishing 
out  of  sight. 

"  Run  !  "  said  Ian. 

They  ran  down  a  street  and  up  a  street, 
bumping  into  people  and  into  lamp-posts, 
terror  at  their  heels. 

"  Here's  a  tram  !  They  can't  catch  us  in  a 
tram  !  "  gasped  Ian,  still  the  general.  "  I've 
got  tw^opence.     Quick  !  " 

"  It's  started,"  said  Con,  hanging  back  in 
terror. 

"  Come  on,  jump  on,  quick,  quick  ! "  Ian 
leaped  at  the  tram  himself,  felt  Con  stumble, 
put  out  a  hand  and  dragged  at  him— dragged 
him  up  the  step,  sank  with  him  in  a  heap, 
quite  safely,  on  the  platform. 

The  tram  was  quite  upset.  More  than 
one  mother  who  had  trembled  for  them 
came  and  began  to  scold  energetically,  more 
than  one  man  said  this  sort  of  thing  would 
have  to  be  stopped,  and  demanded  that  the 
guard  should  get  the  names  of  the  young 
rascals  and  sheet  the  crime  home  to  them 
and  their  neglectful  parents. 

Oiily  one  man  took  it  calmly.  When  he 
had  ascertained  that  no  damage  was  done, 
he  picked  up  his  paper  again. 

"It's  the  way  we  took  Gabe  Tepeh,  after 
all,"  he  said,  and  paid  no  more  attention. 

The  white-faced  little  boy  started  to 
minister  to  the  one  who.  was  warmer- 
coloured,  though  also  somewhat  pale.  He 
took  a  flannel  bandage  out  of  his  pocket 
and  tried  to  wind  it  round  his  friend's 
bleeding  hand,  and  now  the  hubbub  among 
the  ladies  became  more  pronounced.  All  of 
them  wanted  to  help  at  the  same  moment. 
Such  a  perfect  darling  of  a  boy  ! 

But  a  policeman,  who  was  also  a  traveller 
in  the  car,  took  charge  of  matters  here. 

"  I  know  him,"  he  said.  "  Let  him  alone. 
His  father  will  soon  fix  him  up  ;  he's  a 
doctor.     I'll  see  them  both  home." 

The  boys  resigned  themselves  luxuriously 
to  his  care,  even  leaned  against  him,  their 
heads  comfortably  against  his  arm,  when  he 
came  and  sat  between  them  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey. 


"HOME    ON    LEAVE!" 

THE   JOYS   OF    FURLOUGH    FOR   THE   SOLDIER 

By   JOHN    F.    KENDALL 

MEN  in    khaki   are  often   asked   how  borne   with   high   good   humour.      Trench 

they  felt    as    they   followed   their  life,  when   ^11   is   said,  is   gruesomely  dull, 

comrades  down  the  winding  "com-  despite  its  lurid  moments.     Men  are  literally 

"Utunication "    towards    village    billets,    the  walled  in  from  all  the  finer  things.     Every 
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LEAVING     A    COMMUNICATION    TRENCH    FOR     BILLETS,    THE     ROAD,    AND    HOME. 


open  road  —  and  Home.  Their  reply  is 
nearly  always  vague,  because  "  there  are  no 
words  for  it."  How  many  men  on  leave 
use  that  simple  phrase,  and  leave  inquisitors 
guessing  ! 

Of  all  soldiers,  our  own  are  least  given 
to  analysis  of  their  emotions.  They  do 
leave  behind  them  a  stern  and  hideous  day. 
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sense  is  shocked,  and  use  and  habit  only 
intensify  a  staleness  which  grows  deadly 
indeed,  and  presses  for  relief  at  last. 

The  continuous  noise  and  strain,  the 
crouching  confinement,  with  furtive  peeps 
at  nightmarish  landscapes  where  enemy 
engines  lurk  —  these  conditions  come  to 
weigh     upon    the    bravest     spirit.       Even 


''HOME    ON    LEAVE! 
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relaxation  in  a  rest-camp  behind  the  lines 
may  not  effect  a  cure.  Tired  minds  brood 
upon  fairer  things ;  memory  harks  homeward 
in  dreams  to  *'soft  float  of  beckoning  hands" 
in  the  haunts  of  peace  and  love. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  tension  of  war  has 
made  poets  of  men  who  never  cared  for  poetry 
at  all.  Our  newspapers  and  periodicals 
are  full  of  verses  from  the  Front.  Two 
thousand  war  poems  appeared  in  a  couple  of 
months  !  Here,  for  example,  is  a  sonnet : 
"By  Candlelight":  "Written  under  fire  whilst 
serving  in  the  Royal  Fusiliers."     Again,  here 


on  the  Hill."  For  these  were  visions  dear 
to  the  homeward  squad  as  they  rolled  wifch 
the  peculiar  trench  gait  between  those 
noisome  walls,  with  the  whine  of  aimless 
bullets  overhead. 

Already  war  recedes  for  these  lucky  men — 
the  havoc  and  tragedy  of  day,  the  feverish 
spade-work  of  night,  and  the  far-flung 
horrors  shown  when  star-shells  hiss  skyward 
and  burst  with  blue  and  dazzling  radiance. 
"  This  time  to  -  morrow  !  "  murmurs  the 
foremost  leave  man  of  the  trudging  file. 
The  din  is  behind  them  now — the  whistling 
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is  an  ode,  "  To  a  Lark  Above  the  Trenches," 
by  Corporal  J.  H.  Streets,  of  a  Service 
Battalion  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment. 

Now  watch  these  men  en  leave  doing  the 
Royal  Academy  with  their  friends.  How 
they  pass  the  scenes  of  street  fighting,  the 
armoured  car  subject,  and  the  airman's 
view  of  the  fighting-Hne!  These  repel 
the  soldier  by  association.  But  see  him 
linger  before  restful  pictures  of  our  own 
countryside-an  "  Early  Spring,"  by  Adrian 
^tokes;  the  "Trout  Pool"  of  Lamorna 
^irch  ;  and  Arnesby  Brown's  grey  "  Church 


screech  of  missiles  in  flight,  from  the  hated 
"whizz-bang"  to  monstrous  Black  Maria 
and  the  Coal-Box,  the  ripple  and  rattle  of 
small-arms  and  Maxims,  the  crash  of  bombs 
and  earth-shaking  upheaval  of  mines  packed 
with  blasting  gelatine  and  set  off  with  wires. 
It  is  amazing  how  men  shake  off  such 
experience  once  they  turn  their  backs  on  it, 
and  how  readily  the  trench  day  is  put  out 
of  mind — from  the  stern  "  Stand  to  ! "  of 
dawn  to  cautious  scaling  of  the  parapet  in 
the  small  hours  for  a  spell  of  listening  in  the 
jungle  of  German  wire.  .  .  .  "To-morrow 
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we'll  be  at  home  ! "  The  wondrous  word 
passes  back  along  the  line  of  returning  men 
with  a  thrill  they  are  too  shy  to  own. 

"  Good-bye,  Piccadilly  !  " — the  one  paved 
with  boards  and  marked  with  a  sign  daubed 
by  the  trench  artist,  a  Piccadilly  under 
ground,  with  bomb-proofs  dug  deep  into  its 
walls,  and  towering  parapets  above,  where 
the  roaring  "  crumps  "  fell  like  an  avalanche, 
bringing  stretcher-bearers  at  the  run  from 
"Leicester  Square"  and  sappers  from 
"Shaftesbury  Avenue"  to  dig  men  of  the 
firing-trench  out  of  living  tombs.  Note  how 
these  earthy  lanes  bear  familiar  names  of 
home. 


shrill  greeting  that  brings  a  shower  of  peniiies 
from  the  upper  deck  of  the  'bus. 

The  railway  station  sees  great  sorting  of 
kit  and  souvenirs,  with  eager  discussion 
of  plans  and  solitary  re-reading  of  crumpled 
letters — the  latest  from  home,  and  full  of 
warm  welcome  prepared. ,  How  long  the  way 
seems  to  the  sea  to-day,  in  spite  of  merry 
songs  and  frequent  halts  of  the  troop  train  ! 
But  here  is  the  quay  at  last,  and  the  big 
transport  with  its  trim  gangways  rigged,  and 
naval  and  military  officers  ready  for  the 
furlough  men,  who  now  pour  out  in  yellow- 
brown  torrents,  bearing  strange  packs  and 
parcels. 
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HOME-GOING    SOLDIERS    SORTING    THEIR    KIT    BEFORE    ENTERING    THE    TROOP    TRAIN    FOR    THE    SEA. 


Another  welcome  sight  is  the  London  'bus 
waiting  to  take  leave-men  to  rail-head,  where 
the  transport  officer  has  charge  of  the  Calais 
train.  The  loading  of  that  'bus  is  a  joyous 
revel,  the  passage  of  it  more  joyous  still. 
Along  interminable  tree -shaded  paves  it 
goes,  past'  moated  chateaux  and  timbered 
farms,  each  one  with  outbuildings  to  billet  a 
whole  company. 

All  the  villages  en  route  know  these 
home-goers  of  ours.  Cheers  answer  theirs 
from  troops  on  the'  march — from  whizzing 
dispatch-riders,  too,  and  motor-lorries  full  of 
provender  for  man  and  beast.  Picturesque 
peasants  from  the  wayside  shops  come  out 
to  smile  good  wishes,  and  the  children  give 


The  long  quay  is  in  very  truth  our  Army's 
base,  with  chaotic  supphes  stacked  in  huge 
mounds,  and  lorries  and  horsed  wagons 
loading  in'  endless  processions.  Gn  the 
dock  here  is  a  coffee  bar,  or  buffet,  run 
by  EngHsh  ladies,  and  corresponding  with 
those  on  the  terminal  stations  at  home. 
War  is  already  but  an  ugly  memory 
to  the  soldier.  He  sighs  his  content  as 
the  screws  revolve  and  the  transport  slips 
away  from  France  into  smiling  summer 
waters. 

How  shall  one  convey  the  anticipation  of 
that  crossing  ?  If  it  be  a  long  one,  the 
men  start  deck  games,  or  they  play  cards  in 
the  stern  under  the  canvas  awning.     Those 
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ON    BOARD    THE    TRANSPORT    FOR    HOME. 


who  are  "poor  sailors"  lie  in  the  sun  and 
bask  the  hours  awaj,  scarce  able  to  credit 
the  fact  that  long  visions  of  home  will  soon 
be  a  merry  reality. 

Mediterranean     troopships     are     greatly 
concerned  with  tlie  peril  of  submarines  and 


mines.  Strong  guards  and  sentries  are 
posted  on  deck.  Machine-gun  sections  make 
ready  for  action,  and  the  soldiers — all  of 
them  wearing  life-belts — are  kept  on  deck  as 
much  as  possible  in  muster-alarms,  each  man 
knowing   his   place   by   the    boats.      Night 
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MEN     ON     FURT.OUGH     BUYING    TOYS    FOR    THEIR 
CHILDREN. 

concerts  are  taboo,  owing  to  the  "  carrying  " 
quality  of  music.  Also,  after  dark,  the 
port-holes  are  covered  and  smoking  is 
forbidden,  lest  a  lighted  match  or  glowing 
cigarette  betray  the  ship  to  an  underwater 
foe. 

At  length  the  cliffs  loom  through  the  haze, 
with  hint  of  harvest  fields  and  orchard  peace. 
Some  lads  cheer  at  the  sight,  but  here  and 
there  a  tired  and  silent  man  turns  away  in 
tears. 

I  heard  a  veteran  own  that  a  sudden 
sight  of  England  through  the  evening  haze 
gave  him  a  curious  feeling  of  collapse,  like 
that  which  assailed  him  long  ago  at  the 
first  tearing  shriek  of  a  shell  in  flight, 
and  the  muffled  sound  of  its  horrible 
explosion.  Great  joy  is  a  powerful  force, 
often  akin  to  fear,  just  as  laughter  is  so 
frequently  akin  to  tears  .  .  .  Out  rolls  the 
khaki  stream  once  more,  this  time  into 
the  familiar  English  train. 

How  friendly  these  carriages  feel,  how 
comfortable  and  how  clean  !  What  music 
ever  ^soothed  liked  the  newsboy's  cry 
to-day  ?  What  picture  ever  dehghted  like 
those  advertisements  which  aesthetic  folk 
decry  as  a  desecration  to  the  lovely 
landscape? 


For  this  day  of  days  mothers  and  wives, 
brothers  and  sisters,  relatives,  children, 
friends  and  neighbours,  have  all  prepared 
in  their  several  ways.  The  wife  will  kiss 
the  good  news  telegram,  and  go  to  her  glass 
to  trace  the  ravage  of  anxious  weeks  and' 
months  of  dark  foreboding.  No  minor 
worries  shall  mar  his  stay,  no  recital  of  her 
housekeeping  woes. 

This  fleeting  time  must  be  all  smiles, 
pretty  frocks,  and  gay  outings  to  places  of 
his  choice.  The  crowd  at  the  station  is 
strangely  mixed — a  thrilling  vigil,  indeed, 
for  men  and  women  of  all  ranks,  their  whole 
world  bounded  to-day  by  a  single  pair  of 
vacant  gleaming  rails.  My  lady,  whose 
splendid  car  is  waiting,  chats  with  Tommy's 
wife,  and  feeds  urchins  of  all  ages  with 
chocolates. 

Introductions  are  needless  in  this  waiting 
throng.  Mothers  know  mothers  by  some 
subtle,  sense.  The  long  platform  is  a  de- 
mocracy of  wives,  gaily  comparing  notes 
and  news.  Young  girls  are  here,  wearing 
regimental  brooches.  Patient  women  with 
toil-worn  hands  have  babies  in  their  arms. 


[Central  News. 
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and   explain   to   entire   strangers   tbat   '•'fie 
hasn't  seen  this  one  yet !  " 

A  porter's  voice  is  heard  in  sudden  warning. 
The  train  ghdes  in,  and  long  before  it  is  at 
rest,  the  platform  is  crowded  with  khaki,  all 
daui3ed  with  the 
mud  or  dust  which 
we  rate  above  gold 
lace — great  High- 
landers and  Koyal 
Scots,  A.S.C.  and 
R.A.M.C.  men, 
ruddy  Canadians 
of  the  Western 
Cavalry,  sappers 
and  gunners  and 
linesmen  of  all 
grades  and  types 
and  accents. 

What  cheering 
above  all  the 
movement  and 
confusion  !  AVhafc 
hand-clasps   and 


are  apologies,  fond  reassurings,  inquiries, 
reproaches,  and  proposals  in  every  key. 
The  parties  are  utterly  immersed  in  their 
own  affairs.  Rifle-butts  are  grounded, 
kits   and    packages    piled    anyhow    in    the 
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kisses  and  tears  mixed  with  laughter  at  these 
uncouth  and  oddly-laden  fellows  from  the 
trenches,  safe  for  five  days  at  least,  and  here 
welcomed  with  long-pent  devotion.  The 
greetings  are  somewhat  incoherent.     There 


skiu^kant  ()  leary, 
v.c.,  spending  a 
qt:iet    hour    in    the 

GAPwDEN    AT    HOME. 
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joyous    welter    of 
reunion. 

And  yet  "scenes" 
are  not  so  frequent 
in  these  efficient 
days  of  war  on  a 
business  basis. 
Smooth  helpfulness 
lurks  in  the 
picturesque  chaos 
of  this  clearing- 
house for  heroes 
back  from  the 
ditch  of  death. 
Men  of  the 
National  Guard 
are  seen  rendering 
excellent  service  to 
the  lonely  soldier, 
and  to  him  whose 
destination  may  be 
Ireland  or  Scotland 
or  Wales.  These 
volunteer  guides  in  grey  direct  Tom^my  to 
the  lurean  de  change,  where  his  francs  and 
centimes  become  English  money  again  at  the 
displayed  rate. 
Another    guide-guard    asks    where    the 
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soldier's  home  is, 
then  tells  him  of 
trains  and  leads  the 
way  to  the  famous 
free  buffet,  which 
is  such  a  boon  to 
weary  jnen  who  are 
also  strangers  in 
the  vast  city  of 
London.  Long- 
distance groups 
are  set  apart  from 
those  whose  homes 
are  nearer.  Here 
are  Gordons  from 
Aberdeen,  and 
Camerons  from 
Inverness  at  a 
money-changer's 
office  specially 
established  for 
them  oh  the  main 
platform  at 
Waterloo. 

Belated  North- 
countrymen  and 
the  Irish  are  piloted 
to  a  Y.M.O.A.  hut 
or  to  the  Union  Jack  Club  over  the  way, 
there  to  await  a  night  train.  And  so  the 
men  are  shepherded,  either  by  their  own  or  by 
kindly  agencies,  whose  experience  anticipates 
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OF    HIS    OWN    VOICE, 
THE    FRONT. 


MADE     BEFORE    HE    LEAVES    FOR 
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BACK    AT    HIS    OLD    WORK    IN    A    FISHING    VILLAGE. 


every  difficulty  and  smoothes  it  away.  A 
specially  designed  map  of  London  has  been 
prepared  for  the  use  of  soldiers  passing 
through  or  on  leave,  and  it  has  the  approval 
of  Major-General 
Sir  Francis  Lloyd. 
On  this  map  all 
Union  Jack  Clubs, 
Y.M.O.A.  huts, 
and  other  places  of 
welcome  are  clearly 
marked  in  colour. 
Eailway  stations, 
post  offices,  tram 
and 'bus  routes,  and 
theatres,  are  seen 
at  a  glance.  This 
guide  is  now  posted 
at  the  big  London 
terminals,  and  the 
Y.M.O.A.  issues 
small  pocket  copies 
of  it  to  the  soldiers 
on  leave,  who 
emerge  from  the 
station  mindful  of 
gifts  for  the  little 
ones  at  home. 

You  will  see 
these  buying  toys 
in  the  shops,  and 
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even  displaying  them  to  one  anotlier  with 
naive  glee,  glad  enough  now  of  a  visit 
to  the  Army  Pay  Office  in  Regent  Street, 
which  replenishes  the  home-going  funds. 
Every  town  and  village  knows  the  hero 
who  returns  on  five-day  furlough  from 
the  Front.  If  his  khaki  tunic  bears  the 
claret-coloured  ribbon  of  the  Y.O.,  he  has 
local  ordeals  to  face — presentations,  recep- 
tions and  speeches,  mayoral  addresses, 
admiring  callers,  and  cheering  crowds* 

But  all  the  winners  of  our  supreme  award 
shrink  from  publicity 'of  this  kind.  How- 
ever humble  their  own  home — be  it  a 
miner's  hut  in  Durham  or  a  mean  street  in 
Stepney — these  men  prefer  it  to  the  King's 
palace,  where  they  were  invested,  or  to  the 
mansions  of  the  rich,  who  would  do  them 
honour.  Michael  O'Leary  had  more 
lionising  than  any  other  hero  of  the  War. 
He  was  feted  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
given  ovations  in  the  London  theatres,  and 
a  triumph  in  Hyde  Park.  Yet  he  owned  he 
w^as  never  so  happy  as  when  alone  at  last, 
reading  quietly  in  his  mother's  cottage 
garden  at  Inchigeelah,  County  Cork. 

Many  soldiers  will  tell  you  it  seems  "a 
lifetime"  since  they  left  home.  The  old 
routine  seems  so  unreal,  seen  from  the 
trench  angle — so  strange  and  far  away. 
Yet  just  as  readily  does  the  War  itself  recede, 
and,  once  at  home,  the  soldier  longs  to  take 
up  the  threads  of  his  former  round.  He 
revisits  his  old  school,  and  on  the  familiar 
sea-beach  of  bygone  holidays  he  takes 
photographs  of  his  children  as  a  keepsake 
and  memento  for  the  dug-out  and  billet  in 
Flanders  and  North  France. 

Your  khaki  fisherman  strolls  down  to  the 
quay  and  sits  on  a  box,  to  finger  the  nets 
again  among  his  former  mates,  and  exchange 
.V  news  of  peace  and  war  occupations.  Then 
back  home  to  tell  again  of  epic  struggles 
"  over  there,"  when  the  heavy  batteries  lifted, 
and  the  company  climbed  the  trench  wall  in 
storming  array.  Gunners  and  sappers  and 
airmen — what  thrilling  stories  they  relate, 
holding  father  and  mother  and  little  ones, 
breathless  over  hairbreadth  escapes,  at  which 
none  of  them  laugh  but  the  light-hearted 
narrator  himself. 

Visits  to  "the  pictures"  are  proposed, 
and,  of  course,  the  theatre.  And  war 
themes  -are  expressly  barred.  "We're  so 
fed  up  with  the  real  thing,"  explains  the 
man  on  leave,  and  hi-s  wish  is  law  in  these 
entertainments. 

"  JSTothing  tragic,"  his  officer  pleads,  when 
mother   or  sisters  suggest  the   play.     The 


fact  is,  the  soldier  will  not  go  to  a  theatre 
to  think  or  feel,  but  only  to  forget  and  be 
amused.  It  is  this  tendency  which  has 
surprised  our  dramatic  critics,  especially  now 
that  the  Army  represents  the  nation  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  A  veteran  critic 
bewails  the  taste  of  two  intellectual  yoi^ng 
officers,  one  in  the  scientific  branch,  the 
other  a  real  hero  of  the  line,  who  wrote  letters 
home  which  his  people  read  with  pride. 

"  But  when  these  come  to  London,"  the 
dramatic  critic  asks,  "what  entertainments 
do  they  seek  out  ?  The  first  goes  to  a  farce 
which  is  undeniably  funny,  but  is  also 
intellectually  contemptible.  The  second 
selects  a  musical  play  of  brainless  incoherence." 
.  .  .  From  which  it  is  plain  that  the  critic 
himself  never  faced  the  terrors  of  a  charge  in 
the  face  of  a  tir  (Tecrasement.  "We  don't 
want  to  think  at  all" — intelligent  soldiers 
insist  upon  this.  "  We  just  want  to  sit  and 
laugh  until  the  '  Good-Bye  Train '  is  signalled 
out  again.  .  .  . 

And  how  these  days  seem  to  have  flown, 
when  this  train  is  due  !  Already  the  shadow 
of  parting  looms,  and  keepsakes  are  thought  of 
on  both  sides  —  even  gramophone  records 
of  the  dear  one's  voice,  which  may  soothe  the 
woman-heart  when  husband  and  son  have  gone 
back  to  that  dread  duty  in  the  trench.  "It 
wasn't  so  hard  the  first  time,"  you  hear  from 
sad  hearts  and  smiling  faces.  "  But  after 
he's  come  back  safe,  to  let  him  go  from  me 
again !  " 

It  is  an  heroic  test,  and  from  the  last 
embrace  at  the  station  one  turns  away  with 
sharp  pity  for  trembling  hps  and  shining 
eyes  that  are  so  desperately  brave  ..."  Any 
more  for  the  War  ?     Hurry  up,  please ! " 

Now  come  the  last  good-byes,  with  children 
lifted  for  daddy's  kiss.  "  Write  often  ! " 
The  flag  waves.  Deep-throated  cheers  from 
the  train  are  answered  by  mere  onlookers 
behind  the  barrier  and  by  waving  hands 
from  the  wives  and  friends  who  are  left 
behind.  Unwritten  etiquette  of  the  trench 
train  ordains  that  married  men  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  leaning  out  of  the  windows 
till  the  platform  is  no  longer  in  sight. 

"  Hard  lines  !  "  says  the  first  of  these  who 
sits  down  at  last.  "  Our  women  keep  the 
cry-side  from  us — don't  they  ?  "  And  all 
through  the  war  train  thrills  the  cheery 
challenge,  "  Are  we  down-hearted  ?  "  with  its 
thunderous  "  No  !  "  Before  the  sea  breaks 
upon  them  again,  the  home  squad  are  soldiers 
once  more,  with  the  Flemish  "  feel "  upon 
them,  and  reminiscent  talk  of  ghostly  Ypres, 
seen  through  the  haze  of  smoke. 
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HOMASARMITAGE 

bought  the  property 
known  as  Goose 
Creek  from  Colonel 
Greer,  the  son  of 
the  original  grantee. 
It  was  situated  on 
the  northern  shore 
of  the  river,  ninety- 
five  miles  above  salt 
water,  and  comprised 
two  hundred  acres  of  river  meadow  and  six 
hundred  acres  of  uplands,  with  barns  and 
stables  and  a  house  constructed  partly  of 
round  logs,  partly  of  hewn  timbers  and 
hand-sawed  boards.  v 

The  new  owners  took  possession  early  in 
May.  They  had  not  been  in  the  house  a 
week  before  ''Old  Mitch"  appeared.  The 
Malecite's  legs  were  clad  in  a  pair  of  old  and 
very  tight  military  dress  trousers.  Sparks 
from  council  fires  and  cooking  fires  had 
burned  many  little  holes  through  the  cloth, 
and  the  gold  braid  that  decorated  the  outside 
seams  of  the  legs  was  tarnished  and  torn. 
About  his  body  he  wore  a  red  and  yellow 
blanket.  On  his  head  reposed  a  military 
cocked  hat,  the  plume  of  which  he  had 
replaced  with  the  tail  of  a  red  fox. 

Opening  the  kitchen  door,  Old  Mitch 
peered  into  the  dusky  interior  with  eyes  as 
bright  and  black  as  a  bird's.  The  cook, 
who  had  only  recently  come  to  the  country 
from  England,  screamed,  threw  a  dishcloth 
over  her  head,  and  retreated  into  the  pot 
closet.  The  Malecite  grunted  disdainfully 
and  retired  from  the  threshold.  He  walked 
round  to  the  front  of  the  house  a^d,  by 
pressing  his  face  against  the  glass  and 
shading  his  eyes  with  his,  hand,  peered 
through  one  window  after  another.    Suddenly 


the  front  door  flew  open  and  the  new^  owner 
confronted  him. 

"What  do  you  want?"  cried  Mr.  Armitage. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  spying  round  my 
house  and  frightening  the  women  into  fits  ?  " 

"  You  Armitage,  what  ?  "  asked  the  Indian 
coolly. 

"That's  my  name.  What  of  it?  Who 
are  you  ? " 

"  or  Mitch,  me.  Come  call  on  you. 
Briug  little  canoe  one  present  for  papoose 
and  moccasins  one  present  for  your  squaw." 

As  he  spoke,  he  produced  the  gifts  from 
under  his  blanket.  The  flush  of  quick  anger 
went  out  of  the  young  Englishman's  face. 

"  That  is  very  thoughtful  of  you,"  he  said. 
"Sorry  I  was  rude,  but  I  am  new  to  the 
ways  of  the  country.  Come  in,  Mitch,  and 
have  a  smoke." 

The  old  Indian  stalked  into  the  house  in 
front  of  his  host  and  entered  the  sitting- 
room.  Mrs.  Armitage,  the  nurse,  and  the 
three  -  year  -  old  boy  were  there.  When 
the  nurse  saw  the  grotesque  figure  of  the 
Malecite,  she  screamed  shrilly,^ and,  would 
have  let  the  child  fall  to  the  floor  had  not 
Old  Mitch  shot  out  his  long  arm  and  caught 
the  boy  by  his  frock. 

"  You  drop  um,"  he  said,  scowling  at  the 
terrified  young  woman.     "  You  no  good." 

He  set  the  boy  securely  on  his  feet,  and 
then  turned  to  Mrs.  Armitage  and  nodded. 

"How  do?  Bring  you  moccasins.  Bring 
httle  toy  canoe  for  papoose.  You  like  um, 
what  ? " 

He  waved  his  hand  toward  Armitage,  who 
stood  in  the  background  with  the  gifts ; 
then  he  sat  down  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
the  hearth  and  drew  his  blanket  snugly 
round  him.  When  Mrs.  Armitage  thanked 
him   for    the    presents,    he    nodded    again. 
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"  He  placed  the  child  on  a  bed  of  blankets  close  to  the  hearth." 


proauced  a  long-stemmed  pipe,  and  by  a 
light,  swift  gesture  of  the  hand  informed 
the  Englishman  that  he  was  ready  for 
tobacco.  In  amused  silence  they  watched 
him  fill  and  light  his  pipe.  He  blew  out 
a  long  cloud  of  smoke  and  sniffed  it 
critically. 

"You  buy  place  off  Colonel  Greer,  what?" 
he  asked. 

Armitage  nodded. 

"  Greer  don't  have  no  friend  he  like  better 


nor  or  Mitch,"  continued  the  Malecite. 
"  Him  and  me  all  same  two  brother." 

'*  Did  he  give  you  that  fine  pair  of  trousers, 
Old  Mitch  ?  "  asked  the  young  man. 

"Yes." 

"  And  that  fine  hat  ?  " 

"  No.  Big  Greer,  Colonel's  father,  he  give 
that  hat  to  my  father.  King  Mitch,  long 
time  ago.  Big  Greer,  he  buy  all  this  place 
off  King  Mitch." 

"  I  thought  that  this  land  was  ^ranted  to 


'  He  sent  everyone  except  the  mother  out  of  the  room." 


General  Greer  by  the  English  Government," 
said  Armitage. 

"  Government  tell  you  that,  what  ? " 
grunted  Old  Mitch,  with  the  deepest  scorn. 
"Big  Greer  know  better.  Colonel  know 
better,  too.  This  place  all  b'long  my  father 
one  time.  He  sell  um,  my  father.  Sell  um 
this  way,  so  it  go  on  for  ever.  One  time 
every  year,  six  blanket,  one  side  beef;  one 
fat  pig,  two  bag  flour,  and  ten  pound  baccy. 
That  the  way  King  Mitch  sell  um, 


Big 


Greer  pay  that  way,  Colonel  Greer  pay  that 
way,  and  now  me  want  you  pay  same  way." 

Armitage  stared  at  the  old  man  in 
astonishment.  "What's  that?"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Are  you  joking,  or  are  you 
crazy  ? " 

Old  Mitch  drew  a  flat  packet  from  his 
breast,  and  from  its  wrappings  of  birch  bark 
produced  a  folded  paper,  which  he  passed  to 
Armitage. 

"Read  um,"  he  said,  and  continued  to 
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puff    unconcernedly    at    his    long-stemmed 
pipe. 

The  ink  on  the  paper  was  pale  with  age, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  document  was  clear. 
This  is  what  Armitage  read  : — 

''  I,  John '  Greer,  Major-General,  retired, 
of  Goose  Creek,  on  the  River  St.  John,  in 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  in  British 
North  America,  do  hereby  promise  and 
pledge  to  King  Mitch,,  a  Chief'  of  the 
Milicete  or  Maliseet  tribe,  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  for  Myself  and  my  Heirs  for  ever, 
for  and  in  consideration  of  Yalue  received,  a 
yearly  payment  of  One  Fat  Hog,  one  Side  of 
Beef,  two  bags  of  Wheat  Flour,  ten  pounds 
of  Virginia  Tobacco,  and  six  Wool  Blankets. 
To  which  Pledge  or  Promise  I  herewith  set 
my  Hand  and  Seal  on  this  Fifth  Day  of 
June  in  this  Year  of  Our  Lord  Seventeen 
Hundred  and  Ninety-Eight. 

"  Witnessed  by  Sarah  Greer. 

"  John  Greer. 
"  King  Mitch  X  His  Mark." 

"  This  is  very  interesting,"  said  Armitage, 
as  he  showed  the  document  to  his  wife. 

"Big  Greer  pay  um  every  year  to  my 
father,  Colonel  Greer  pay  um  every  year  to 
me,"  said  the  old  man. 

"But  I  am  not  General  Greer's  heir,"  said 
Armitage.  "I  bought  the  land.  This 
agreement,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  does  not 
apply  to  me." 

"  You  own  place  now.  You  all  same  one 
heir." 

*'No,  you  are  mistaken.  Old  Mitch. 
Colonel  Greer's  agent  did  not  mention  this 
document  to  me.  H  he  had,  and  if  I  had 
agreed  to  pay  this  yearly  tax  to  you,  I  should 
have  deducted  a  considerable  sum  from 
the  price  I  paid  for  the  property.  You  have 
no  earthly  claim  on  me  ;  but  I  can  see  how 
you  feel  in  the  matter,  and  am  perfectly 
willing  to  make  you  presents  of  clothing  and 
food  occasionally.  Presents,  mark  you. 
You  have  no  more  right  than  any  other 
Indian  on  the  'river  to  demand  these  things 
from  me.  You  will,  find  me  as  generous  as 
any  Greer,  but  firm  as  a  rock." 

Old  Mitch  folded  the  paper  and  stowed  it 
away.  His  brown,  wrinkled  faqe  was  like  a 
mask,  and  his  black  eyes  were  veiled. 

"  You  don't  pay,  what  ?  "  he  said  calmly. 

"  I  don't  pay,  but  I'll  be  delighted  to 
make  you  a  present  of  flour,  or  tobacco,  or 
blankets,  or  whatever  you  want,  in  reason." 

"Presents  no  good.  Presents  all  same 
charity.     OF  Mitch  no  beggar." 

He  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  got 


to  his  feet,  and  stalked  out  of  the  house. 
He  appeared  again  the  next  .morning,  but 
this  time  he  did  not  wear  his  cocked  hat  or 
his  military  trousers.  He  brought  a  cake  of 
maple  sugar  for  little  John  Armitage.  He 
sat  in  the  warm  sunshine  on  the  floor  of  the 
porch,  accepted  and  smoked  a  pipeful  of 
tobacco,  and  talked  of  ancient  days  on  the 
river.  Little  John  took  a  decided  liking  to 
him.  The  old  man  went  away  before  the 
dinner  hour. 

From  that  time  on  Old  Mitch  visited  Goose 
Creek  four  or  five  times  a  week.  He  gave 
Mr.  Armitage  some  useful  advice  about  the 
management  of  the  farm,  for  he  knew  the 
cliaracter  of  every  field.  He  firmly  but 
politely  refused  all  gifts  that  the  Englishman 
offered  him,  but  he  accepted  payment  for 
baskets,  musk-rat  skins,  paddles,  and  a  bark 
canoe.  By  midsummer  he  was  almost  a 
member  of  the  family.  He  went  in  and  out 
of  the  house  at  his  own  will  at  all  hours  of 
the  day. 

One  morning  early  in  August,  while  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Armitage  and  little  John  were  at 
breakfast  in  the  sunny  dining-room.  Old 
Mitch  appeared  in  the  costume  of  his  first 
visit.  His  manner  was  aloof.  He  drew  the 
ancient  document  from  his  blanket  and  laid 
it  significantly  on  the  table  in  front  of 
xirmitage. 

"  I've  seen  that  before,"  said  Armitage, 
with  a  smile.     "  Put  it  away." 

"  You  don't  pay,  what  ? "  asked  Old 
Mitch. 

"  Not  that,  my  friend,"  replied  the 
Englishman.  "  Anything  but  that.  I 
admit  your  personal  worth,  but  not  your 
right  to  collect  that  tax.  If  you  want 
money,  just  say  so,  and  I'll  gladly  pay  you 
regular  wages.  Your  advice  about  the 
farming  *  is  worth  money  to  me,  to  say 
nothing  of  your  companionship." 

The  old  man  returned  the  paper  to  his 
breast. 

"  Wages  no  good.     Want  my  rent." 

"  Eent !  No,  Mitch,  I'll  not  pay  rent  for 
my  OAvn  property  even  to  you.  Kun  home 
and  change  your  clothes,  there's  a  good 
fellow.  Those  fine  trousers  and  that  proud 
hat  seem  to  affect  your  brain  disastrously." 

Old  Mitch  turned  and  left  the  house 
without  a  word. 

"  Why  don't  you  give  him  his  blankets 
and  pigs,  and  things  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Armitage. 
"  It  would  please  him  so,  and  we  can 
afford  it." 

"He's  welcome  to  a  dozen  blankets  and 
two  pigs  a  year,  as  he  knows,"  replied  her 
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husband,  "  bub  the  articles  in  themselves 
are  not  what  he  wants.  He  thinks  he  can 
wear  me  into  admitting  that  he  has  a  claim 
against  this  property.  He's  a  good  old 
fellow,  but  I'll  not  humour  his  foolish  vanitj. 
Even  if  I  were  willing  to  do  it  for  his  sake, 
what  of  the  future  ?  Doubtless  there  are 
dozens  of  descendants  of  King  Mitch  in  the 
country.  It  might  end  with  little  John  here 
having  to  supply  the  whole  Indian  population 
of  the  valley  with  blankets  and  fat  pigs  and 
tobacco." 

A  few  hours  later  Old  Mitch  returned, 
attired  in  his  everyday  clothes.  He  doctored 
a  sick  calf  with  herb  tea,  and  built  a  wigwam 
in  the  garden  for  little  John. 

And  so  the  days  went  on,  and  the  friend- 
ship grew.  Old  Mitch  helped  Armitage  to 
harvest  the  wheat,  oats,  and  corn.  He 
threw  aside  his  blanket  and  his  dignity,  and 
worked  as  hard  as  a  white  man. 

Then  one  day  Old  Mitch  invited  the  three 
Armitages  to  dine  with  him  at  his  own  house. 
It  was  a  formal  invitation  given  a  week 
ahead.     It  was  formally  accepted. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  of  the 
appointed  day  the  old  man  appeared  at  the 
farm  to  escort  them  to  his  house.  He  wore 
his  gold-laced  trousers  and  cocked  hat. 
They  set  out  on  foot,  with  Old  Mitch  in  the 
lead,  carrying  Httle  John  on  his  shoulder. 
The  Septemljer  morning  was  all  gold  and 
blue,  and  the  still  air  held  a  faint  fragrance 
of  frost-nipped  berries  and  turning  leaves. 
The  way  was  by  twisting  paths,  up  and  over 
little  hills,  through  groves  of  grey-stemmed 
maples  and  forests  of  brown-boled  pines.  It 
was  a  long  walk,  but  the  old  Malecite  carried 
the  child,  now  on  one  shoulder  and  now 
on  the  other,  for  more  than  an  hour  without 
showing  any  sign  of  fatigue.  At  last  they 
reached  his  house,  beside  a  narrow  brown 
brook. 

Old  Mitch's  house  was  built  of  logs  and 
poles  and  hides.  The  interior  of  the  cabin 
was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  It  was  all  smoked 
as  black  as  his  cocked  hat.  The  low  ceiling 
was  covered  with  little  bunches  of  dried 
herbs  and  roots.  There  was  only  one  room, 
and  the  hearth  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  A  square  hole  in  the  roof  directly 
above  the  hearth  served  as  chimney.  A 
number  of  brown  stone  jugs  stood  on  the 
earthen  floor,  and  dozens  of  bottles  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  hung  against  the 
walls. 

"What  do  you  keep  in  the  jugs  and 
bottles  ?  "  asked  the  Englishman. 

"  Medicine,"  said  Old  Mitch.     "  You  sick 


some  day ;  give  you  some.     My  father.  King 
Mitch,  learn  me  how,*    Good  doctor,  him."' 

They  ate  dinner  out  in  the  bright  sunlight 
beside  the  brook.  The  meal  consisted  of 
roast  partridges,  a  roast  duck,  baked  potatoes, 
and  tea.  When  they  had  finished  eating. 
Old  Mitch  presented  Mrs.  Armitage  with  a 
belt  of  purple  and  white  wampum  that  had 
been  the  property  of  his  father,  to  Armitag-e 
he  gave  an  ancient  tobacco  bag  of  doeskin 
decorated  with  dyed  porcupine  quills,  and 
to  little  John  a  bow  and  a  dozen  feathered 
arrows. 

In  the  afternoon  they  returned*  to  the 
farmhouse,  and  again  the  old  Indian  insisted 
on  carrying  little  John  all  the  way. 

In  October  Old  Mitch  again  donned  his 
review  order  dress,  and  once  more  presented 
to  Armitage  the  ancient  document  that  his 
father  had  received  from  General  Greer, 
and  again  Armitage  laughingly  refused  to 
admit  the  claim.  So  the  Malecite  stalked 
away  again,  only  to  return  the  next  morning 
in  his  everyday  clothes  and  manner. 

Winter  set  in  early.  Goose  Creek  froze, 
and  then  the  big  river  froze,  and  soon  the 
snow  came  down.  Old  Mitch  made  a  coat 
of  musk-rat  skins  and  a  cap  of  beaver  for 
little  John.  Those  w-ere  gifts.  For  Mrs. 
Armitage  he  made  a  long  coat  of  otter,  for 
which  he  accepted  five  pounds  in  payment. 

Late  one  night  in  December  a  strange 
sound  wakened  Thomas  Armitage.  He 
listened  for  a  second,  and  then  sprang  from 
his  bed^  lighted  a  candle  at  the  low  fire  on 
the  hearth,  and  went  to  little  John's  crib. 
By  that  time  Mrs.  Armitage,  who  had  also 
wakened,  was  at  his  side. 

"  Croup  !  "  she  cried. 

The  candle  shook  in  Armitage's  hand,  so 
that  the  tallow  spattered  on  his  fingers.  He 
gazed  down  at  his  son  with  agonised  eyes. 

"  And  the  doctor  is  twenty  miles  away  !  " 
he  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  cracked  with 
terror. 

"  Send  for  him  ! "  cried  the  mother. 
"  Quick  !  And  send  another  man  for  Old 
Mitch  !  " 

Fortunately,  the  two  farm  hands  slept  in 
the  house.  Armitage  roused  the  household. 
A  horse  was  harnessed  into  a  low  pung,  and 
Bill  Clancey  set  out  for  the  town,  twenty 
miles  away.  He  took  his  snowshoes  with 
him,  for  he  did  not  know  whether  the  road 
beyond  Smith's  Ferry  had  been  broken  since 
the  last  storm.  He  started  at^a  gallop,  in  a 
wild  jangle  of  sleigh  bells  and  a  flurry  of 
snow  from  the  horse's  hoofs.  Dave  Coombes 
strapped  on  his  snowshoes  in  the  kitchen, 
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snatched  up  a  lighted  lantern,  and  fled  from 
the  house  and  into  the  silent  forest  at  top 
speed,  to  summon  Old  Mitch. 

Coombes  had  a  trail  to  follow,  for  the 
Malecite  had  been  at  the  farm  that  day. 
He  travelled  fast,  and  never  stopped  to  rest. 
When  he  reached  the  snow-banked  cabin,  he 
thumped  upon  the  door  with  his  mittened 
fists. 

"  Who  there  ?  "  cried  the  old  man  within. 

"  Dave  Coombes  !  "  cried  the  farm  hand. 
"  Ye're  wanted  I'"  John's  sick  with  the 
croup  ! " 

The  door  was  snatched  open  from  within, 
Coombes  entered,  and,  while  Old  Mitch  got 
ready  to  accompany  bim  back  to  the  farm, 
he  recovered  a  little  of  his  breath.  The  old 
man  pulled  on  his  military  trousers,  wrapped 
the  red  and  yellow  blanket  round  him,  and 
clapped  the  cocked  hat  on  his  grey  locks. 
He  quickly  packed  an  empty  flour-bag  with 
several  bunches  of  dry  herbs  and  roots  and 
three  of  the  bottles  from  the  wall.  Swiftly 
he  put  on  his  moccasins  and  snowshoes, 
shouldered  the  sack,  and  sped  into  the 
night. 

Between  his  own  threshold  and  little 
John's  crib  Old  Mitch  paused  only  once, 
and  then  only  long  enough  to  rid  himself 
of  his  snowshoes  at  the  farmhouse  door. 
He  looked  at  the  child,  and  demanded  hot 
water,  blankets,  two  empty  kettles,  and 
more  wood.  Then  he  sent  everyone  except 
the  mother  out  of  the  room.  He  piled  wood 
on  the  fire  until  it  roared,  and  placed  the 
child  on  a  bed  of  blankets  close  to  the  hearth. 
He  steeped  and  boiled  his  herbs  and  roots 
and  the  wild  liquors  from  his  bottles  until 
the  room  was  full  of  steam  and  fragrance. 
He  dosed  the  boy  with  some  of  the  medicine 
and  poulticed  his  throat  and  feet  with  herbs. 

An  hour  passed.  Armitage,  pacing  the 
lower  hall,  paused  often  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  to  listen.  He  had  heard  no  sound 
from  the  sick  -  room  for  a  long  time. 
Suddenly  the  door  of  the  hall  opened  and 
Bill  Clancey  stumbled  in.  His  broad  face 
was  grey. 

"  Hero  come  down  just  t'other  side  Beaver 


Crick  and  broke  his  off  fore-leg,"  he  said 
huskily.  "  I — I  put  him  out  of  his  misery, 
and  then  I — didn't  rightly  know  what  to  do, 
so  I  come  back  home.  Thought,  maybe,  ye'd 
want  me  to  hitch  up  another  boss." 

Armitage  stared  at  him  as  if  dazed. 

"  Twenty  miles,  and  twenty  back,"  he  said 
dully.    "  No.     You'd  better  go  to  bed." 

He  returned  to  his  desperate  pacing  of 
the  hall.  Twice  he  climbed  the  stairs  and 
listened  for  several  minutes  at  the  closed 
door.  Once  he  turned  the  knob  with  a 
trembling  hand,  only  to  find  that  the  door 
was  locked. 

At  dawn  Old  Mitch,  still  wearing  his 
cocked  hat  and  his  blanket,  left  the  sick- 
room. He  found  Armitage  in  the  chilly 
hall. 

"Little  John  all  right  now,"  he  said. 
"That  medicine  King  Mitch,  my  father, 
learn  me  to  make  fix  him  up  good,  so  he  all 
right." 

"  All  right  ?  "  asked  Armitage,  in  a  choked 
whisper.     "  Do  you  mean — alive  ?  " 

"  Yes,  alive.     That  what  I  call  all  right." 

Armitage  embraced  him. 

"  May  I  go  up  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No.     Both  sleep,"  said  Old  Mitch. 

Armitage  drew  him  into  the  sitting-room, 
where  some  red  embers  still  glowed  among 
the  fallen  ashes  on  the  hearth.  He  put  bark 
and  dry  wood  on  the  embers,  and  a  flame 
shot  up. 

"  Let  me  see  that  paper  Big  Greer  gave  to 
your  father,"  he  demanded. 

Old  Mitch  produced  the  paper  from  the 
folds  of  his  blanket.  Armitage  spread  it 
open  on  the  table,  took  up  a  pen,  and  WTote 
his  name  under  that  of  General  Greer. 

"  There  1 "  he  said. 

Old  Mitch  took  the  document  in  his 
hands  and  regarded  ic  grimly. 

"  You  pay  now,  what  ?  "  he  said.  "  You 
pay  me  now  for  little  John's  life  ?  Little 
John  my  friend." 

He  threw  the  precious  document  into  the 
fire.    The  frail  paper  vanished  in  a  twinkling. 

"  There ! "  he  said,  folding  his  arms 
haughtily. 
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ES,  I  am  going  to 
drive  you,"  Betty 
said.  "  Robin  tells 
me  I'm  an  awfully 
good  whip.  You'll 
see." 

Roger  Challoner 
followed  her  out 
of  the  station  to 
the  dog-cart,  where 
a  small  boy  stood 
patiently  at  the  head  of  the  mare.  He  took 
his  seat  in  front,  and  out  of  the  tail  of  his 
eye  he  watched  his  companion  with  some 
interest  and  a  good  deal  of  amusement. 

For  it  was  many  a  long  day  since  he  had 
last  seen  the  friends  of  his  boyhood — that 
far-off  boyhood  when  he  and  Charlie  Clayton 
had  been  the  best  of  chums,  and  Betty  and 
Robina  had  been  his  pals,  especially  Robin. 
Now  Charlie  w^as  a  prisoner  of  w^ar  iii  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  Betty  was  married,  and 
he  himself — who  had  left  them  in  the  first 
place  for  India,  where  he  had  sojourned  five 
long  years — had  come  now  from  a  London 
hospital,  after  seven  or  eight  months'  active 
service  "  somewhere  in  France." 

Meanwhile  Betty  had  grown  up,  and  he 
had  not  expected  that,  even  though  he  had 
had  to  send  her  a  coffee-pot  some  time  since 
as  a  wedding  gift.  He  remembered  her  as  a 
plump,  dark-eyed  child  with  a  rosebud  of 
a  mouth,  who  had  provided  the  cakes  and 
lemonade  for  their  numerous  picnics,  who 
had  mended  the  tatters  in  their  ill-used 
clothes,  who  had  tied  up  their  bruises  and 
cuts  as  much  as  they  would  allow.  Now  she 
gathered  up  the  reins  with  an  experienced 
hand,  tossed  a  coin  to  the  boy  who  had  been 
holding  the  mare,  and,  in  short,  seemed 
quite  self-reliant  and  capable  of  doing 
anything  and  everything  for  herself. 

"  Hurry  up.  Eve,"  she  said.    "  Show  what 


you  can  do.     It  is  not  every  day  you  have  a 
hero  in  the  cart  behind  you." 

"  Meaning  me  ?  "  Roger  demanded. 
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"  Yes,  if  you  like."  Tbey  swung  round  a 
corner.  "Don't  you  think  I  drive  awfully 
w^ell  ?  "  she  added,  as  she  scraped  between  a 
motor-car  and  a  boy  on  a  bicycle,  leaving 
a  three-inch  margin  between  herself  and 
disaster. 

"  Yes,  awfully,"  he  said.  "  You  have  all 
the  nerve  you  want.  Did  they  send  you 
purposely  to  show  me  what  you  can  do  ?  " 

"No,  of  course  not.  I  had  to  come — 
there  isn't  anyone  else.  You  see,  we  are 
hay-making,  and  Robin,  as  we  told  you,  is 
doing  as  much  of  Charlie's  work  as  she  can. 
And  father  said  I  must  go  because  the 
weather  is  so  splendid  for  the  hay,  and  he 
wants  to  carry  the  upland  field  to-day.  So 
everyone  is  working." 

They  had  turned  out  of  the  town  on  the 
high-road  which  stretched,  white  with  dust, 
between  the  hedges.  The  July  sun  blazed 
down  from  a  sky  of  fathomless  blue. 

Roger  Challoner  glanced  about  him  with 
the  appreciation  of  a  warrior  who  has  been 
down  to  the  gates  of  death  and  has  returned 
therefrom  to  the  stir  of  life  and  his  native 
land.  His  right  hand  lay  slackly  on  his 
knee,  and  Betty,  noting  it,  remembered  the 
queer  little  epistle  he  had  sent  to  tell  them 
he  w^as  coming — an  epistle  scrawled  with 
unformed,  straggling  writing  like  a  child's, 
which  he  had  written  with  his  left  hand 
because  his  right  was  almost  useless. 

She  glanced  sidcAvays  at  his  face — not  so 
very  pale,  but  hollow  under  the  cheek-bones 
and  deeply  lined.  Then  her  glance  followed 
his. 

Cattle  stood  in  the  deep  shade  under  the 
heavy  trees  ;  hay  had  been  cut  in  the  fields 
and  piled  in  rows.  Some  of  the  fields  were 
bare.  There  was  a  yellow  tinge  on  the 
ripening  corn.  Cottages  set  back  from  the 
road  were  flanked  by  orchards,  trees  were 
laden  with  fruit.  The  man's  eyes  brightened 
at  the  sight  of  it  all. 

"  All  the  obvious  things,"  she  heard  him 
say  under  his  breath — "all   the   good   old 
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things  just  as  they  used  to  be.  And  across 
there  there  is  war  !  " 

He  turned  to  her  and  met  her  eyes. 

''  It  is  splendid  weather,"  he  said. 

She  nodded,  flicking  at  the  flies  with  her 
whip.  She  was  thinking  of  what  he  had 
said  to  himself  :  "  All  the  good  old  things 
just  as  they  used  to  be."  .  .  .  Just  as  they 
used  to  be!  Was  that  true?  Only  last 
night  Eobina,  lying  on  the  grass  on  the 
lawn,  had  said  :  "  Nothing  will  ever  be 
the  same  any  more  ;  we're  all  in  a  melting- 
pot,  in  a  mould.  There's  a  new  pattern 
coming,  a  new  standard."  She  had  shifted 
her  eyes  from  the  blue  sky  into  which  she 
gazed,  and  had  looked  at  her  hands— brown, 
strong,  hard,  with  a  new  blister  on  the  left 
palm.  "  Is  that  a  man's  hand  or  a  woman's, 
Bet?"  she  had  said.  "Am  I  a  man  or  a 
woman  ?  "  Then  she  had  sat  up  abruptly  to 
look  across  at  her  sister,  who  was  sewing  in  a 
long  chair.  "  Whatever  it  is  that  is  coming," 
she  had  said,  "  it  is  something  very  good  and 
strong  and  fine.  Be  very  sure  of  that.  We 
shall  none  of  us  be  as  we  used  to  be."  Almost 
it  seemed  that  Roger  read  her  thoughts.  He 
turned  and  looked  directly  at  her. 

"It  is  the  same  old  land,"  he  said, 
"  smiling,  prolific,  homely,  beautiful  beyond 
compare"  But  I  am  different,  somehow, 
and  you  are  different,  too.  And  the  more  I 
look  at  it— at  the  face  of  the  land,  England 
—the  more  sure  I  am  that  we  need  to  be 
different.  The  Old  Country  is  worthy  of  the 
best." 

Then  the  serious,  quiet  note  went  out  of 
his  voice  ;  he  waved  his  left  hand  like  a  boy 
coming  home  from  school. 

"Hurrah!"  he  said.  "There's  the  old 
farm,  white  as  ever,  amongst  the  trees.  Tell 
Eve  to  put  on  speed.  Touch  her  up  a  trifle, 
Betty — I'm  home  again  !  " 

Betty  obeyed  his  behest.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  obeyed  all  the  orders  of  her 
men.  Eve,  who  had  been  doing  almost  her 
best,  went  one  better,  somewhat  surprised, 
and  they  rattled  through  the  gate,  just 
missing  disaster  by  half  the  breadth  of  the 
wheel,  and  so  drew  up  before  the  creeper- 
covered  door. 

"I'm  home  again,"  said  her  passenger, 
springing  down  from  the  cart.  "This  has 
always  been  home  to  me.  Here's  my  hand, 
Betty.     Jump!" 

She  took  the  hand  he  proffered  her— his 
left  hand— and  jumped  as  he  bade  her.  He 
took  out  his  bag  and  carried  it  in. 

"  What  now  ? "  he  said,  coming  back  to 
her.     "  Where  are  they  all  ?  " 


"  In  the  upland  field,  saving  hay,"  said 
Betty,  "  I'll  take  Eve  round.  No,  I  don't 
want  any  help ;  w^e  have  to  look  after 
ourselves.  Wait  just  a  minute,  and  you 
shall  have  a  drink.  Then  you  can  go  up 
and  see  them,  you  know." 

He  insisted  on  accompanying  her  to  the 
yard,  where  she  began  unfastening  straps 
and  buckles. 

"  Let  me  help,"  he  said,  and  she  had  to 
wait  while  with  his  one  hand  he  tried  to 
unfasten  the  stiff  leather  straps.  His  glance 
met  hers  over  the  mare's  back,  and  he  smiled, 
but  not  gaily,  into  her  eyes. 

"The"  old  order  changeth,"  he  said. 
"  You  can  do  it  much  quicker  alone." 

"  Only  because  you  are  hurt,"  said  Betty. 

"  No,  I  think  you  are  quite  capable, 
anyway,"  he  answered. 

They  went  back  to  the  house  together,  and 
she  gave  him  his  drink. 

"Do  you  know  where  the  upland  field 
is  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Do  I  know  where  my  head  is  ? "  he 
demanded. 

He  arrived  at  a  break  in  the  hedge  which 
bounded  the  field  he  sought.  There  was  a 
bar  of  fencing  across  the  break  ;  he  leaned 
on  it  and  watched.  The  trees  over  his  head 
threw  him  into  shadow,  and  the  workers  in 
the  field  did  not  notice  him. 

The  field  sloped  up  from  the  hedgerow, 
and  on '  the  crest  a  half  -  loaded  wagon 
drawn  by  powerful  horses  moved  slowly 
between  the  rows  of  piled  hay.  Two  men 
were  tossing  the  dry,  fragrant  grass,  and 
high  on  the  top  of  the  load  someone  in  a 
short  white  dress  and  wearing  a  sun-bonnet 
was  packing  the  hay.  Roger  Challoner 
watched  under  his  brows. 

The  horses  moved  forward  a  little  ;  the 
girl  stood  leaning  on  her  fork.  Then  again 
was  she  almost  smothered  as  the  others 
tossed  to  her. 

Roger  Challoner  drew  a  cigarette-case 
from  his  pocket,  balanced  it  on  the  bar  on 
which  he  leaned,  selected  a  cigarette  and  put 
it  to  his  lips.  Then  he  closed  the  case, 
produced  a  box  of  matches,  and,  after  a 
little  trouble,  struck  one  on  the  sole  of  his 
boot,  and  so  obtained  a  light.  Then  he 
looked  again  at  the  white,  animated  figure 
standing  out  against  the  sky. 

"The    old    order    changeth,"    he    said. 

"  The  women  are  self-reliant,  the  men " 

He  paused  as  though  dismissing  an  unwelcome 
thought.  "The  women  are  all  right,"  he 
said.     "  They'll  see  us  through." 

He  looked  at  his  watch. 
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"  They'll  be  coming  down  for  dinner  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,''  he  said  to  himself. 
"I'll  wait  here.  They'll  probably  finish 
that  load." 

Just  as  he  had  thought,  they  finished  the 
load  and  disappeared  from  his  view  over 
the  crest  of  the  field.  Then,  after  a  while, 
an  empty  wagon  came  into  sight,  the  girl 
leading  the  horses.  She  stopped  and  waited 
till  three  men  joined  her  and  got  in.  As 
the  wagon  passed  her,  the  girl  sprang  on  the 
tail-board  and  sat  there  swinging  her  feet. 
Thus  they  came  to  the  gate  just  beyond 
the  gap  where  Eoger  stood. 

She  saw  him  first.  She  sprang  off  the 
wagon  with  a  cry. 

"  Oh,  Eoger  !  Oh,  Eoger  !  "  And  almost 
before  he  knew  she  was  so  near,  he  found 
her  hands  holding  his — both  of  his — her 
face  close  to  him,  shadowed  by  her  bonnet, 
but  smiling. 

"  Oh,  Eoger  !  "  she  said  again.  "  You 
dear,  you  dear  !  Why  didn't  you  come  into 
the  field  ?  I  was  looking  out  for  you  all  the 
morning." 

Her  father  had  joined  them,  and  Eoger 
enjoyed  his  welcome.  He  went  with  them 
to  the  wagon,  and  sat  with  Eobina  on  the 
tail-board,  and  the  three  of  them  talked  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  while  the  horses 
jolted  them  back  to  the  farm.  Eoger 
glanced  at  the  other  men.  One  of  them 
was  fair-haired,  with  blue-grey  eyes  which 
scowled  at  him  from  a  sunburnt  faoe. 
When  they  dismounted  in  the  yard,  Eobina 
introduced  him. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Chalmers,  Eoger,"  she  said. 
"  He  is  helping  us." 

The  two,  men  bowed.  Chalmers,  who  a 
few  weeks  before  was  idle  and  dissolute,  had 
been  inspired  by  Eobina's  example  to  take 
up  farming  for  war  service.  Already  he 
looked  a  changed  man  in  his  corduroys  and 
white  shirt,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  his 
collar-band  open,  displaying  his  sunburnt 
neck  and  arms. 

Eoger  glanced  at  Eobina,  who  looked  at 
him  frankly. 

"Dinner  will  be  ready,"  she  said,  and 
they  followed  her  in. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  We  are  working  till  sunset,"  Eobina  said, 
"and  Betty  will  bring  tea  to  the  field. 
What  would  you  Uke  to  do,  Eoger  ?  " 

She  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  swinging 
her  bonnet  by  its  strings.  He  looked  at  her 
again,  feasting  his  eyes  on  her. 

"  You  are  just  the  same  as  ever,  Eobin," 
he  said,  "  and  absolutely  different." 


She  laughed. 

"To-night,"  she  said,  "after  the  sun  has 
set,  and  work  is   done,  you'll   explain  that 

remark,  but  now Perhaps  you'd  like  to 

stay  with  Betty  ?  " 

He  nodded.  . 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  will  stay  with  the 
women  while  you  go  and  work  with  the 
men." 

Eobina  regarded  him.  She  saw  what  lay 
under  the  speech. 

"  That  is  a  silly  sort  of  thing  to  say,"  she 
said  finally. 

"  In  what  way  silly  ?  " 

"  So  pointless." 

She  turned  on  her  heel. 

"  We'll  talk  that  out  to-night,  too,"  she 
said. 

•«■  *  *  -:5-  -X- 

The  sun  had  set,- and  Eoger,  who  had 
accompanied  Betty  back  to  the  house  after 
tea  in  the  field,  stood  leaning  over  the^ate 
between  the  rickyard  and  the  pasture 
beyond,  waiting  for  the  others  to  return  from 
their  long  day's  work. 

The  sky  in  the  west  was  slowly  losing  its 
sunset  colours,  and  the  moon,  almost  full  and 
already  high  in  the  heavens,  was  bright.  He 
saw  coming  towards  him  a  string  of  horses, 
one  behind  the  other,  advancing  slowly 
across  the  field.  He  opened  the  gate  and 
stood  waiting  while  they  filed  through. 
Eobina  was  riding  the  last  one  ;  Chalmers 
and  the  boy  were  also  riding.  The  girl 
flicked  him  with  a  little  stick  she  carried. 

"  I'll  be  ready  quite  soon,"  she  said,  and 
some  time  later  he  heard  her  calling  him 
from  the  garden,  where  the  warm  air  was^ 
full  of  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  where  big' 
moths  flitted  and  bats  wove  their  erratic 
flight. 

She  was  standing  by  the  door  in  the  wall 
which  shut  off  the  kitchen  garden.  She  wore 
no  hat ;  her  hair  hung  in  a  long  plait  to  her 
waist,  and  her  dress  was  soft  and  white.  He 
saw  the  glint  of  silver  buckles  on  her  shoes. 
The  new  order  of  women  was  as  feminine 
as  the  old.  She  had  lost  nothing — slje  had 
developed. 

The  moonlight  was  silver  bright ;  there 
were  black  lace-like  shadows,  and  deeper 
shadows,  unpatterned,  quite  dark.  Eobina 
opened  the  door,  and  they  went  together  into 
the  kitchen  garden,  where  the  great  pear 
trees,  outstretched  against  the  wall,  were 
heavy  with  young,  unripe  fruit. 

"  bo  you  remember  how  you  and  Charlie 
used  to  be  always  stealing  the  pears,  and  how 
angry  Dad  used  to  be  ?  "  she  said. 
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"You  were  as  much  a  tliief  as  either  of 
us,"  he  replied. 

Kobina  gave  a  little  sigh. 

"  True,"  she  said.  "  And  I  used  to  eat 
thera,  every  bit,  even  the  core^ — stem,  too, 
if  I  was  very  hungry.  Do  you  remember 
how  Dad  used  to  be  very  keen  cm  beating  the 
Squire  at  the  shows  ?  Do  you  remember 
the  carrots  which  he  told  everyone  would 
'  win  prizes  at  the  autumn  show,  sir,'  and 
what  you  did  to  them  ?  " 

"  I  remember  all  those  things,"  said  Roger, 
"  and  a  great  many  more.  And,  as  I  said, 
things  are  just  the  same  as  ever — obvious 
things,  material  things— but  you  and  I,  men 
and  women,  the  undercurrent  of  life  itself  is 
different." 

Robina  nodded.  They  had  come  to  a 
rustic  seat  under  an  apple  tree.  She  sat 
down,  but  he  stood  before  her,  looking  at  her. 

"  For  the  first  time  since  I  came  back  to 
evefything,"  he  said,  "  I  am  in  my  right 
position — standing  before  a  seated  woman." 

Robina  laughed. 

"  That,"  she  said,  "  is  another  quite  silly 
remark.  But  I  know  what  you  mean.  Sit 
down  at  once  and  listen  to  me." 

"  I'd  much  rather  stand,"  he  said. 

"  Yery  well,  stand.     I'll  stand,  too." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  began  t© 
speak  with  a  sort  of  deliberation.  "  I 
wonder,"  she  said,  "  if  you  realise  that  you 
have  been  doing  what  no  woman  can  ever 
hope  to  do — that  it  is  just  because  of  you 
and  men  like  you  that  we — that  I  am 
safely  here  in  my  own  home,  that  there  is 
hay  and  corn  in  the  fields,  and  fruit  on  the 
trees  ?  " 

"That  may  be,"  he  answered  restlessly. 
"  But  what  I  have  done,  I  have  done  because 
I  am  only  one  of  the  many  atoms — atoms 
innumerable  as  the  sand  of  the  sea— that  have 
been — are  being — poured  by  Fate  into  this 
melting-pot  of  trouble  which  we  call  war.  I 
went  in  a  man,  I  come  out  thus — more  or 
less  helpless,  dependent  on  some  woman— any 
woman  who  can  give  me  a  little  of  her  time. 
You-T-out  of  the  same  melting-pot — you  and 
others  like  you  come  stronger,  capable, 
reliant — the  most  wonderful,  the  finest,  the 
bravest  race  of  women  the  old  world  has  ever 
carried  !  " 

They  stood  facing  each  other,  and  at  his 
words  the  man  saw  the  girl's  face  change 
and  quiver. 

"  You  are  quite  wrong,"  she  said  very  low. 
"  You  have  been  brooding  over  things,  and 
you  have  lost  idea  of  values.  Don't  you  see 
we  are  fine,  we  are  strong,  we  are  self-reliant 


and  brave,  because  we  must  be  as  far  as 
possible  worthy  of  you  m-en,  you  heroes  ? 
Hush  !  Listen  !  You  go  first  on  the  path  of 
life.  We  follow.  If  you  lead  us  through 
difficult  ways,  if  you  climb  some  great  peak 
of  honour,  we  who  follow  must  reflect  your 
glory,  must  gain  something  of  what  you 
gain.  Don't  you  see  that  ?  "  She  took  his 
right  hand  in  hers.  "This,"  she  said,  "is 
honour.  You  will  not  tarnish  your  honour 
by  any  bitter  word,  anything  morbid  or 
distorted  in  thought.  Whether  war  is  right 
or  wrong  is  no  argument  of  ours — only, 
war  calls  for  individual  courage  and  en- 
durance. If  you  were  not  brave,  if  you 
had  not  stood  facing  death,  and — and  worse 
than  death,  how  should  I  have  had  any 
chance  to  shine  ?  "  She  broke  off,  holding 
his  hand  to  her  breast,  her  face,  impassioned 
but  grave,  turned  to  his. 

"  It  is  really  you,  Robina  ?  "  he  asked  at 
last. 

"  It  is  really  me,"  she  said.  "  I  think  of 
these  things.  One  cannot  work  in  this 
peace  day  after  day,  one  cannot  see  the  wind 
rippling  the  corn,  the  leaves  shine  in  the 
sun,  the  little  lace-like  shadows  the  moon- 
light makes  about  the  flowers,  without 
thinking  of  and  understanding  these  things. 
For  every  blade  of  grass,  for  every  clover 
blossom,  for  every  ear  of  corn  which  we 
women  and  those  who  have  remained  to 
help  us  have  made  grow,  we  must  look  in 
gratitude  to  you  and  men  like  you." 

She  drew  his  hand  up  to  her  throat  and, 
bending  her  head,  touched  the  still  fingers 
with  her  lips. 

"  It  will  get  better  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Oh,  in  time  ;  but  it  will  never  be  a 
sword-hand  again."  He  spoke  awkwardly. 
Robina  had  torn  down,  as  it  were,  a  veil  of 
reserve,  and  he  could  not  quite  face  her 
without  it. 

Still  holding  his  maimed  hand  in  her 
warm,  strong  one,  she  turned,  and  together 
they  strolled  down  the  path  by  the  wall. 
Then  Robina,  to  break  the  tension,  told  him 
gay  stories  of  her  work  on  the  land,  so  that 
his  gravity  broke  up. 

As  they  returned  to  the  house  through 
the  gate  in  the  wall,  she  stood  a  moment 
looking  over  her  shoulder,  still  with  the 
laugh  on  her  face.  The  moonlight  outlined 
her  features  from  brow  to  throat,  and  her 
eyes,  which  he  knew  to  be  clear,  hmpid  grey, 
were  quite  dark  and  shadowed.  He  did  not 
answer  her  last  remark,  but  stood  gazing  at 
her.  He  was  hatless,  and  the  white  light 
showed  her  the  hoUowness,  the  lines  in  his 
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face.     He  saw  her  smile  die,  yet  she  did  not 
look  away. 

"  Robin  !  "  he  said.  She  made  no  answer. 
She  had  been  holding  the  door,  but  she  let 
it  go,  and,  swinging  heavily,  it  strnck  his 
right  arm,  jarring  the  but  newly-healed 
wounds.  A  spasm  of  pain  he  could  not 
quite  hide  replaced  the  grave,  arrestive  look 
on  his  face.     She  saw  it. 

''  Oh,  what  a  brute  I  am  ! "  she  said  very 
softly. 

Tiie  burning  pain  of  nerves  which  had 
been  torn  and  tortured  by  his  wound  made 
him  dizzy  and  faint.  He  leaned  against  the 
wall.     She  put  her  arm  about  him. 

"There  is  a  seat  over  there,"  she  said, 
and  led  him  to  it,  and  sat  holding  his  hand 
against  her  breast. 

Presently  the  pain  passed.     He  sat  up. 
"You    see,"    he    said.     "Pity    I    came. 
Youll  be  too*  busy  with  your  man's  work  to 
bother  about  me." 

Robina  still  held  his  hand. 
"  Just    say  that    again,"   she    said  very 
vehemently. 

"It's  true,"  he  persisted.  "I  came 
because  you  and  Betty  were  here.  I  thought 
I  knew  you  so  awfully  well.  I  ought  to 
have  brought  a  nurse  with  me,  I  suppose." 

Robina  was  silent ;  her  head  was  bent  over 
his  hand,  and  he  was  powerless  to  draw  it 
away.  Suddenly  he  felt  she  was  shaking, 
then  he  heard  a  half -stifled  sob. 

"  Robin  !  "  he  said,  trying  to  see  her  face. 
Again  that  half -stifled  sob. 
"  Robin  ! " 

She  lifted  her  head  and  turned  away  from 
him,  releasing  his  hand.  He  saw  it  was  wet 
with  tea^;s. 

"  Robin  !  "  he  said  for  the  third  time. 
She  did  not  turn.     He  got  up  and  went 
round  to  her  side,  sat  down  on  the  arm  of 
the  seat,  and  put  his  left   arm  about   her. 
She  did  not  draw  away. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  said  that,"  he  said. 
She  did  not  look  up  or  answer. 
"  I  know  it  is  not  true,  Robin." 
No  answer. 

"  You  aren't  crying,  are  you  ?  " 
She  was  still  silent. 

"Don't  cry,"  he  said.  "I'm  sorry.  I 
won't  say  those  fool  things  again.  Perhaps 
we  had  better  go  in." 

^She  stood  up.  Then  she  suddenly  lifted 
h"er  head,  and  he  saw  the  tears  on  her  lashes. 
"You  will  say  it  again  and  again  and 
again,"  she  said  passionately,  "and  nothing 
that  I  can  say  will  ever  convince  you  that, 
no  matter  to  what  tune  a  woman  may  set 


her  life,  the  keynote  is  the  same.  If  I  had 
not  tried  to  do  what  I  can,  you  would  have 
thought  me  too  feeble,  too  slack.  Yes,  you 
would.  Don't  deny  it.  And  because  I've 
had  to  do  a  man's  work,  you  sneer  and  are 
cruel.  I  thought  you  would  be  pleased  and 
proud.  I  don't  care  any  more  what  anyone 
thinks  ! " 

"Robin,  I ■' 

"  Don't  say  any  more.  Let  us  go  m,"  she 
said  ;  "  I  am  tired." 

*  sj:  ^t  *  * 

"  Robin's  afraid  of  nothing,  and  she'll  stick 
at  nothing.  She's  never  sick,  sad,  or  sorry." 
It  was  John  Clayton  who  spoke,  standing 
with  his  feet  apart,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
surveying  his  daughter  where,  across  the 
field,  she  w^orked  on  the  rick  under  the 
elevator.  Roger,  watching  her  moodily,  said 
nothing.  Between  him  and  ■  Robina  there 
had  grown  a  barrier  which  no  longer  per- 
mitted any  renewal  of  the  old  days.  Do 
what  he  would,  he  could  neither  break  down 
that  barrier  nor  surmount  it,  and  he  had  long 
since  regretted  the  words  which  had  built 
it  so  effectually  between  them.  But  she 
would  hsten  to  no  excuse,  no  explanation, 
or  apology. 

"  I  had  just  a  little  while  before  told  you," 
she  said,  "  how  absolutely  right  we  both  have 
been— you  and  I,  men  and  women— to  do 
all  we  can  for  one  another.  I  had  shown 
you  how  much  more  you  had  done — you 
men— in  a  little  while  than  we  women  can 
hope  to  rival  in  a  lifetime.  I  had  told  you 
how  sacredly  we  thought  of  your  hurts,  your 
weaknesses,  which  are  only  signs  of  strength, 
and  at  the  first  opportunity  you  forgot  all 
that— all  those  things  which  cost  me  so 
much  to  say,  and  which  I  don't  think  I  could 
have  said  to  anyone  else,  except,  perhaps, 
Charlie,  and  you  are  bitter  and  morbid  and 
senselessly  cruel  again.  And  I  shall  not 
believe  you  really  understand  till  I  see  some 
proof  of  it."  And  up  to  the  present  he  was 
quite  sure  she  had  not  seen  any  proof. 

For  some  time  he  watched  her  at  work  ; 
then,  finding  a  cool  and  shady  place  under 
some  trees,  he  lay  there,  smoking  lazily,  and 
finally  dropped  off  to  sleep.  He  was  awakened 
by  Betty,  who  had  come  up  with  the  tea- 
basket,  and  ke  sat  up  to  help  her  with  her 
preparations.  When  all  was  ready,  Mr. 
Clayton  and  Chalmers  joined  them,  stretch- 
ing themselves  out  in  weary  luxury. 
^"  Where  is  Robin  ?  "  said  Betty. 
"  She  went  down  with  Hocken  and  Billy 
to  milk  ;  she  hasn't  come  back  yet,"  answered 
her  father.  "  She'll  be  here  soon,"  he  added, 
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mopping  his  brow.  "  Glorious  weather,  Roger ! 

Hope  to  save  everything  in  a  few  days  now." 

He  accepted  his  tea.     Suddenly  Roger  got 

up. 

"  I'll  just  see  if  Eobin  is  coming,"  he  said. 

*'  Oh,  don't  trouble  !  She's  all  right,"  put 
in  Betty. 

"  Still,  I'll  go  a  little  way,"  he  said,  and 
dived  through  the  hedge  into  the  further 
field.  He  came  out  presently  on  to  a  cart- 
track  which  descended  to  the  valley  and  so 
up  to  the  farm.  He  had  a  strange  feeling  of 
uneasiness  ;  all  was  not  well  with  Robin— of 
that  he  was  sure.  Yet  what  had  happened  ? 
A  refractory  cow  ?  An  accident  with  the 
heavy  pails  of  milk  ?  And  she  would  prob- 
ably be  angry  with  him  for  coming. 

She  was  nowhere  in  sight,  though  she 
must  return  to  the  hayfield  this  way — it  was 
the  nearer  route.  He  went  on  quickly,  and 
suddenly  came  upon  her  standing  by  the 
fence,  her  head  buried  in  her  arms,  weeping 
as  though  she  were  unstrung.  Roger,  though 
astonished,  put  his  arm  about  her,  and  she 
turned  to  him  at  once  and  clung  to  him. 
She  was  no  longer  a  strenuous  woman,  able 
to  hold  her  own,  to  work  like  a  man,  never 
tired  or  afraid.  She  was  a  weary  child,  arid 
Roger  drew  her  closer,  put  his  head  down  to 
hers,  and  offered  her  comfort. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Don't  cry,"  he  whispered. 
"  Tell  me  about  it." 

Presently  she  controlled  her  sobs,  and, 
still  clinging  to  him,  tried  to  explain,  unable 
to  keep  her  trouble  to  herself  any  longer. 

"Oh,  you  have  been  cruel  to  me,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  am  tired  !  How  can  I  work 
day  after  day  as  a  man  works,  a«id  never  be 
a  woman  ?  I  want  you  to  understand.  I 
want  something  to  look  forward  to." 

She  began  to  weep  again.  Roger  drew 
her  further  away.  Someone  was  coming 
rapidly  up  the  cart-track  towards  them.  A 
moment,  and  Chalmers  rounded  the  bend 
and  stopped,  staring. 

"I  thought  something  was  wrong,"  he 
began.  Then,  taking  in  the  situation,  he 
went  straight  on,  turned  the  corner,  and 
disappeared  from  yiew. 

Robina,  as  though  recalled,  let  her  hands 
fall  from  her  hold.  She  turned  her  head 
and  looked  straight  into  Roger's  eyes.  He 
saw  the  thought  that  lay  there  before  she 
put  it  into  words. 

"  Have  you  proof  now  ?  "  she  said. 

He  said  nothing.  Her  face  was  tear-wet 
and  quivering — the  face  of  a  child. 

"  Oh,  I  can  play  the  man,"  said  Robina, 
"  but  I  am,  only  a  woman.     I  must  be  taken 


care  of  sometimes.  You  are  always  a  man, 
but  sometimes  I  am  even  a  child." 

They  were  standing  close  to  the  hedge  by 
the  cart-track.  There  were  red  poppies — 
they  touched  Robina^s  white  skirt ;  beyond, 
there  were  marguerites,  their  golden  eyes 
turned  to  the  sun.  The  field  sloped  up  to 
the  sky.  Behind  the  hedge  a  little  wind 
rustled  the  ripening,  bearded  corn.  A  field- 
mouse  came  out  and  sat  on  a  stone  across 
the  track.  Robina's  gaze  fell  from  the 
man's  ;  she  saw  the  little  mouse,  the  red 
poppies,  the  marguerites,  and  in  the  silence 
she  heard  the  whisper  of  the  corn. 

"  Robin  !  "  said  Roger.  She  turned  her 
head  a  little.  "You  are  my  woman,"  he 
said,  "  for  me  to  take  care  of." 

H:  ♦  *  *  * 

There  were  the  long  shadows  of  early 
morning  across  the  grass,  where  the  dew  lay 
sparkling.  The  distant  hills  were  veiled  in 
purple,  telling  of  heat  to  come.  Roger 
Challoner  came  through  the  hedge  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  Robina  as  she  stood  poised 
like  a  bird  for  the  leap  to  the  grass  below. 
She  accepted  his  aid  and  leapt,  and  thus, 
hand-in-band,  they  waded  through  the  dew. 

"  My  shoes  are  soaking,"  she  said,  "  but 
they'll  soon  dry.  We  shall  finish  the  hay 
quite  soon  ;  then  there  will  be  corn,  and 
lots  of  work  for  you  to  do.  And  in  the 
evenings  we  will  rest,  won't  we,  dear  ?  " 

He  nodded,  and  his  hand  tightened  on 
hers.     They  reached  the  field. 

"  Will  you  bring  the  wagons  to  the 
elevator  as  soon  as  the  others  load  them  ?  " 
she  said.  "And  see  Maggie  doesn't  stop 
turning  the  shaft." 

Roger  touched  his  hat. 

"  Yes,  m'm,"  he  said. 

Chalmers  joined  Robina  by  the  rick,  and 
followed  her  up  the  ladder.  The  day's  work 
began. 

Half  an  hour  later,  during  a  few  minutes' 
pause,  Robina  looked  across  at  where  Roger 
was  leading  a  heavily  loaded  wagon  towards 
the  elevator.  Chalmers,  watching  her,  saw 
her  face  and  its  expression. 

"By the  way," he  said  sullenly, "I'm  joining 
the  Army  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  over." 

Robina  turned  to  him,  surprised. 

"  Are  you  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Yes.  I  think  they'll  have  me,  thanks  to 
you." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  His 
sullenness  vanished  as  he  took  it.  He  lookea 
at  her  very  directly. 

"  Thanks  to  you,"  he  repeated. 

"  Good  luck,  my  friend  !  "  she  replied. 
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that's  not  all," 
said  Herbert 
gloomily.  "  There 
are  other  things  as 
well." 

Herbert,  you 
must  know,  is  my 
friend.  The  rest  of 
his  name  is  Winton 
Milburd,  but  that 
is  quite  by  the  way. 
I  regarded  him,  as  he  stood  sideways,  one 
elbow  dangling  from  the  mantelpiece,  the 
hand  belonging  to  it  grasping  in  Hmp  fingers 
the  bowl  of  an  extinct  briar  pipe  stem 
downwards—I  regarded  him,  I  say,  with  one 
of  those  questioning,  sympathetic  glances  that 
a  friend  in  need  knows  how  to  employ 
effectively  in  the  face  of  an  apparently 
difficult  situation. 

"  What  other  things  ?  "  I  inquired  gently. 
Herbert  withdrew  his  gaze  from  a  Dresden 
shepherdess  on  the   mantelpiece   to   turn  a 
somewhat  lack-lustre  eye  upon  me. 

"  Well,  to  begin  with,  Phyllis,"  he  said. 
"  I  should  hesitate  myself  to  call  Phyllis 
a  *  thing,'  "  I  remonstrated  mildly.     "  But, 
accepting    the   definition    for  the   sake    of 
argument,  what,  to  go  on  with  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  ass  Oalthrop,  of  course  !  " 
Herbert  retorted,  with  a  sudden  note  of 
acrimony  in  his  usually  level  tones. 

"Am  I  to  gather  that  you  infer  that— - 
in  short,  that  Phyllis  has  been  possibly 
flirting  with  Calthrop  ?  "  was  my  shocked 
suggestion. 

"Flirting!"  Herbert  emitted  a  curious 
noise,  something  between  a  snort  and  a  laugh. 
"  Isn't  she  always  m©re  or  less  flirting  with 
some  idiot  or  other  ?  I  believe,"  he  added, 
with  a  relapse  into  his  gloomier  manner, 
"  she's  in  love  with  the  fellow." 
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"Let's  get  the  hang  of  it,"  I  proposed 
cheerily.  "  Item  :  Stock  Exchange 
speculations  gone  rocky.  Item  :  Creditors, 
especially  tailor,  recalcitrant.  Item  :  Bad 
luck  at  bridge  ;  general  financial  outlook  for 
the  moment  discouraging.  Item :  Phyllis 
alleged  to  be  in  love  w^ith  Calthrop- 


H6re  Herbert  interposed  to  ask — 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  alleged  '  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  I  Explained,  "  merely  a  cautious 
legal  term.  You  see,  w^e  have  no  specific 
proof  as  yet  that  she  is  in  love  with  Calthrop. 
Strong  presumptive  evidence,  if  you  like, 
but  nothing  more " 

"  Strong  presumptive  rot !  "  chimed  in 
Herbert  rudely.  "  How  the  dickens  are  you 
going  to  prove  that  Phylhs  is  in  love  with 
Calthrop,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  The  point  is,  not  to  prove,  but  rather 
to  6^/sprove  it,"  I  argued.  "  If,  for  instance, 
she  is  detected  in  the  act  of  being  in  love 
with  someone  else— with  you  or  me,  for 
example " 

"Cuthbert,"  said  Herbert,  wagging  his 
head  solemnly,  "  you  are  a  good  fellow,  but 
an  ass."  His  air  of  preternatural  superiority, 
as  he  pronounced  this  verdict,  moved  me  to 
some  stir  of  resentment. 

"  An  ass  is  a  more  intelligent  quadruped, 
anyhow,  than  a  mule,"  I  allowed  myself  to 
retort.  "It  is  on  record  that  an  ass  once 
talked " 

"  Oh,  you  can  talk  right  enough,"  conceded 
Herbert  grudgingly.  "Most  lawyer  chaps 
can  do  that  as  well  as  asses." 

"  Whereas,"  I  continued,  loftily  ignoring 
the  interruption,  "  mules  were  never  known 
to  do  anything  more  original  than  kick." 

"  Well,  I'd  like  to  kick  Calthrop,  anyhow," 
Herbert  growled. 

"  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  more  kickable 
man,"  I  encouraged  him.     "  Why  not  do  it, 
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Herbert  ?  If  it  would  help  to  relieve  your 
feelings " 

"  He's  a  heavy  -  weight  boxer,"  said 
Herbert,  "  or,  by  Jove,  I  would  !  " 

"  I  shouldn't  let  that  consideration  deter 
you,"  I  urged,  for  I  particularly  disliked 
Calthrop  myself.  "  Even  if  he  knocks  you 
down,  you  will  still  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  kicking  him  first.  I'm  certain  you'd  be 
glad  afterwards  you'd  done  it." 

"  I'm  not,"  snapped  Herbert.  "  I  can't 
afford  a  doctor's  bill  just  now,  so  if  that's 
all  you  can  suggest " 

"  It  was  you  who  suggested  it,"  I  hastened 
to  point  out.  "But  stay,  Herbert — an  idea 
has  occurred  to  me." 

"  An  idea  ?  "  echoed  Herbert,  eyeing  me 
suspiciously.     "  What  sort  of  idea  ?  " 

"  I  hope  you  will  agree,"  I  replied 
modestly,  "  that  it's  a  fairly  gcod  one.  Now, 
my  dear  old  fellow,  let  me  speak  frankly  as 
friend  to  friend.  You  are  inclined  to  be 
impulsive,  moody,  quick-tempered,  easily 
irritated  by  trifles — all  excellent  qualities  in 
their  way,  but  fatal  in  dealing  with  a  young 
girl.  I,  on  the  other  hand — you  see,  I  wish 
to  be  perfectly  frank — am  naturally  suave, 
cool-headed,  diplomatic,  good-humoured, 
persuasive " 

"When  did  you  find  all  that  out?" 
interrupted  Herbert,  in  surprise. 

" — qualities,"I  went  on,  smiling  the  question 
aside,  "  which  eminently  fit  me  for  the  role 
of  a  special  pleader.  Herbert  " — I  rose  and 
laid  two  fingers  on  his  arm — ^"  I  will  be  your 
special  pleader.  I  will  plead  your  cause  with 
Phyllis.     No,  no,  do  not  thank  me." 

"  I  wasn't  going  to,"  said  Herbert,  looking 
at  my  fingers  absently.  "  But  the  chances 
are,  you  would  only  make  things  worse 
if  you  tried  to  butt  in.  Besides,  I'm  quite 
jolly  well  capable  of  pleading  my  own  cause 
with  Phyllis  or  any  other  girl." 

"  You're  wrong,"  I  expostulated.  "  You 
aren't  capable  of  doing  it.  The  fact  that 
you  have  allowed  Phyllis  to  fall  in  love 
with  Calthrop  proves  my  contention.  Be 
advised,  Herbert — leave  the  matter  to  me." 

I  could  see  that  he  was  wavering  by  the 
way  he  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  and 
then  proceeded  to  relight  it  without  putting 
any  fresh  tobacco  in. 

"  No,"  he  muttered.  "  No.  It's  all  rot. 
You  mustn't  do  anything  of  the  kind.  I'll 
just  let  things  rip." 

"Herbert,"  I  urged,  "I  can't  stand  by 
and  see  you  sliding  downhill  like  this  without 
stretching  out  a  hand  to  save  you.  I  will 
be  firm.    I  will  do  it." 


"  Do  what  ?  "  asked  Herbert,  suddenly 
discovering  that  his  pipe  was  empty,  and 
feeling  in  his  pockets  for  a  tobacco  pouch. 

"  See  Phyllis,"  I  answered,  kindling  with 
enthusiasm.  "  Place  the  whole  thing  before 
her,  make  her  give  up  Calthrop — in  a  w^ord, 
save  the  situation  for  you." 

Herbert  nodded  gloomily.  "  Think  you 
could  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  tone  purged  of  the 
least  vestige  of  conviction. 

"  Think  ?  I  am  sure  of  it,"  I  exclaimed 
heartily.  "  Herbert  "—I  held  out  my  hand, 
and  he  took  it  limply—"  cheer  up  !  PhyUis 
shall  never  marry  Calthrop,  if  /can  help  it !  " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,  old  chap,"  murmured 
Herbert.  "  Of  course,  if  you  think  you  can 
do  any  good — well,  I  don't  particularly  mind 
your  having  a  shot."  His  face  suddenly 
brightened.  "By  the  way,  you  might  tell 
her  I've  quite  determined  to  commit  suicide 
if  she  gives  me  the  bird.  Eh  ?  Rub  it  in, 
you  know.  Girls  always  Hke  that.  Sort  of 
rescue  work  idea,  you  see.  Makes  them  feel 
good." 

"  I'll  not  omit  to  mention  the  fact,"  I 
promised  him.  "  Of  course,  you  don't  really 
intend  to  commit  suicide  ? "  I  added 
anxiously. 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  born  fool  ?  " 
demanded  Herbert,  with  some  heat. 

I  thought  it  wiser  not  to  tell  him  the 
exact  truth,  so  I  answered  :  "  Certainly  not. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  rather  a  high  opinion 
of  your  intelligence.  And  I'm  proud  to 
think  that  you  trust  me,  Herbert." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that "  he  replied  a  little 

ungraciously.  "  Well,  anyhow,  weigh  in  and 
do  what  you  can.  You  can't  mess  up 
things  worse  than  they  are  now,  that's  one 
consolation." 

I  called  upon  Phyllis  the  very  next 
afternoon,  taking  a  little  half  holiday  for  the 
purpose,  and,  knowing  that  she  often  w'ent 
out  soon  after  lunch,  I  called  early.  Phyllis 
received  me  with  flattering  eagerness  in  the 
drawing-room.  She  was  already  dressed  to 
go  out,  and  wore  a  very  becoming  little 
toque.  I  was  suddenly  struck  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  an  extremely  pretty  girl.  Of 
course,  I  had  always  realised  this,  but  what 
with  one  thing  and  another,  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  delicate  nature  of  my  mission,  and 
the  responsibility  of  advising  her  to  marry 
Herbert,  the  fact  of  her  prettiness  impressed 
itself  upon  me  with  unusual  force  just  then, 
and  I  felt  some  qualms  as  to  whether 
Herbert  was  really  worthy  of  her.  Her  blue 
eyes  danced  with  excitement  as  she  saw  me. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  had  forgotten  all  about 
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it,"    were    her    first    breathless    words    of 
greeting. 

"  Forgotten  ?  "  I  repeated.    "  About  it  ?" 

"  Why,  about  the  matinee,  of  course,  that 
you  promised  to  take  me  and  mother  to  this 
afternoon  at  the  Lyric.  Well,  mother  is  in 
bed,  with  something  wrong  inside,  and  so 
you'll  have  to  take  me  alone.  Do  you 
mind  ?  " 

I  was  a  little  taken  aback,  but  recovered 
myself  instantly.  The  fact  is,  I  had  forgotten 
the  little  arrangement  I  now  recollected 
having  made  about  a  week  ago  with  Phyllis 
in  a  quite  casual  way.  I  suppose,  in  the 
press  and  urgency  of  Herbert's  affairs,  the 
matter  had  for  the  moment  escaped  me. 

"Mind  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Why,  it  is  just 
what  I  have  been  hoping  for,  day  and  night, 
since  last  Tuesday — or  was  it  Wednesday  ?  " 

"Wednesday,"  said  Phyllis.  "All  the 
same,  it's  a  little  unfeeling  of  yoa  to  have 
gone  on  hoping  all  that  time  that  poor 
mother  should  be  laid  up  with  inside  pains. 
W^hy,  supposing  it's  appendicitis  ?  " 

"  In  that  case  I  should  advise  an  opera- 
tion," I  suggested.     "  Taken  in  time " 

"  Well,  it  isn't  appendicitis,"  Phyllis  broke 
in.  "  It's  only  bad  indigestion.  Still,  it 
might  have  been,  for  all  you  cared  and 
hoped." 

"Phyllis,"  I  explained,  "it  is  not  that. 
I  did  not  wish  your  mother  to  suffer 
needlessly.  I  was  merely  yearning  for  an 
opportunity  to  see  you  alone.  We  are  old 
friends " 

"  Yes,  and  have  you  got  the  tickets  ?  " , 
she  interrupted,  pulling  on  her  gloves. 

I  felt  in  my  pockets. 

"  I  thov^ht  I  had,"  I  murmured,  "  but  I 
seem  somehow  to  have  mislaid  them.  No 
matter — I'll  get  some  more." 

"  How  jolly  to  be  so  rich !"  mused  PhyUis. 

"Rich!"  I  ejaculated.  "Why,  my 
income  at  present  is  barely  over  a  thousand 
a  year  !  Whereas  "—whereas,  Calthrop's,  I 
was  going  to  say,  is  nearly  double  that,  but 
checked  myself  and  substituted — "whereas 
Herbert's  is  nearly  as  much  !  " 

"  Herbert  ?      Oh,   poor  Mr.   Milburd  !  "  ' 
observed  Phyllis,  with  the  ripple  of  a  laugh. 
"  He's  so  awfully  extra\^agant,  though,  and 
has  such  a*heap  of  girls  to  share  tickets  and 
things  with." 

"You  surprise  me,"  I  interposed.  "I 
had  no  idea  Herbert  was  the  sort  of  man 
who  scatters  his  affections  and  theatre  tickets 
about  among  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  girls. 
Indeed,  I  can  hardly  believe  it." 

"  Why,  you   know  he  is  in  love  with  a 


different  girl  every  week  ! "  protested  Phyllis. 
"  I  detest  fickle  men  !  " 

Now,  I  thought,  was  the  moment  to  plead 
Herbert's  cause  ;  but  Phyllis  glanced  at  the 
clock  and  added  hurriedly :  "  Oh,  do  come 
along  !     I  know  we  shall  be  late." 

The  moment  had  to^  be  postponed,  and 
presently  we  got  into  a  taxi  and  drove  to  the 
theatre. 

"  Phyllis,"  I  said  to  her,  as  w^e  taxied 
along,  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you  seriously." 

"  Oh,  please,  not  now  ! "  Phyllis  gurgled 
from  the  depths  of  her  furs.  "I'm  much 
too  comfortable  to  be  serious." 

"But  it's  about  somebody  who  is  devoted 
to  you,"  I  persisted. 

"  Oh,"  said  Phyllis,  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  "  Then,  please,  let's  wait  till  the 
play  is  over — it  might  spoil  it." 

"  Yery  well,"  I  rejoined,  a  little  stiffly, 
"  we  will  wait." 

The  stalls  of  a  theatre  are  the  very  worst 
place  for  a  private  conversation,  and  Phylhs 
w^as  so  engrossed  in  the  leading  actor  that  in 
any  case  it  would  have  been  undiplomatic 
just  then  to  try  and  swerve  her  thoughts  off 
to  Herbert.  She  put  her  hand  on  my  arm 
once  and  whispered  :  "  Isn't  he  lovely  ?  " 

I  patted  her  hand  gently  and  murmured  : 
"  If  somebody  I  know  w^as  made  up  like 
that,  he " 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  cut  in  quickly,  and  withdrew 
her  hand,  "  not  marly  so  handsome  !  "  And 
mentally  I  quite  agreed  with  her. 

But  after  the  play  was  over  I  was 
determined  to  pin  Phylhs  down  to  serious 
matters. 

"  Phylhs,"  I  said  sternly,  "  you've  got  to 
come  and  have  some  tea  with  me  somewhere 
before  I  take  you  home." 

"  There's  a  ducky  place  in  Bond  Street," 
said  Phyllis.  "  If  you  like,  we'll  go  there, 
then." 

We  went  there,  and  I  was  forced  to 
compliment  Phyllis  on  her  choice,  for  the 
tables  were  so  arranged  that,  by  an  adroit 
disposition  of  screens,  it  was  possible  to 
ensure  an  almost  complete  privacy  a  deux. 

"  Meringues,  please,"  said  Phyllis,  drawing 
off  her  gloves,  "and  you'd  better  have 
buttered  toast." 

It  was  delightful  to  watch  Phyllis  eating 
meringues.  Her  enjoyment  of  them  was  so 
evident,  and  she  opened  her  mouth  so 
carefully  every  time,  to  avoid  the  least  risk 
of  getting  her  lips  sticky.  And  now  and 
then  she  w^ould  flash  a  swift  glance  at  me 
over  her  meringue,  and  then  let  her  lids 
fall  demurely.      I   felt  a  sudden  growing 
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indignation  against  Calthrop.  For  a  great, 
clamsj,  hulking  man  like  Calthrop  to  aspire 
to  the  love  of  such  a  dainty,  pretty,  laughing, 
exquisite  fairy  as  Phyllis  !  The  thing  was 
preposterous.  I  leaned  forward,  after  she 
had  disposed  of  her  third .  meringue,  and 
said — 

"Phyllis,  I  do  hope— I  do  hope  it  is  not 
true  ? '' 

"  I  hope  so,  too,"  said  Phyllis  primly,  "  for 
it  would  be  very  terrible." 

"  Terrible  !  My  dear  Phyllis,  it  would  be 
a  disaster." 

"  I  wonder  what  you  are  talking  about  ?  " 
murmured  Phyllis,  tilting  her  tea-cup. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  I  urged. 

"  I  haven't  the  faintest  earthly,"  she 
answered,  lifting  a  pair  of  wide,  innocent 
eyes  suddenly  to  mine.  "  How  should  I  ? 
I'm  not  a  thought  reader,  you  know." 

"  But  you  just  agreed  with  me  that  it 
would  be  terrible— you  shared  my  hope  that 
it  wasn't  true." 

"  Well,  I  just  did  that  out  of  pohteness. 
If  you  hope  it  isn't  true,  it  must  be  something 
nasty,  I  suppose." 

"  Well,  it  is,"  I  admitted.  "  In  fact,  it's 
Calthrop." 

"  Calthrop  !  Mr.  Calthrop  ?  "  echoed 
Phyllis,  in  genuine  surprise.  "  Why  on  earth 
should  you  call  poor  Mr.  Calthrop  nasty  ?  " 

"  I  meant,"  was.my  explanation,  "  that  the 
idea  of  your  falling  in  love  with  Calthrop 
was  nasty,  in  the  sense  of  unpalatable— 
extremely  unpalatable,  in  fact.  Phyllis,  I 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  it.  It  makes  me 
feel  almost  as  if  I— I  had  appendicitis,  or 
something—hot  and  cold  all  over,  with 
curious  twinges  of  pain." 

"  That's    not     appendicitis  —  it's    liver," 
declared  PhyUis,  with  conviction.     "  You've 
been  eating  too  much  and  not  taking  enough  , 
exercise,  I  expect." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  I  said  warmly. 
"  It's  simply  anxiety.  When  a  man^^  is 
desperately  in  love  with  you,  Phyllis " 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said,  with  a  little  gasp,  and  I 
noted  the  soft  colour  rising  to  her  cheeks. 

"—a  good  man,"  I  pleaded— "an  honest, 
simple-hearted,  sincere,  straightforward 
man " 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Phyllis  again,  and  this  time 
she  lifted  her  hds  with  a  Uttle  mischievous 
gleam  before  dropping  her  eyes  to  the  table. 

" — can  you  wonder,"  I  exclaimed,  warming 
to  my  theme — "  can  you  wonder  that  such  a 
man  should  view  with  alarm  and  apprehension 
and  dismay  your  growing  attachment  to 
Calthrop?" 


"Such  a  man,"  retorted  Phylhs  a  trifle 
tartly,  "  might  at  least  take  the  trouble  to 
verify  his — his  apprehensions  before  allowing 
them  to  wreck  his  sleep." 

"  He  is  trying  to,"  I  protested.  "  He  is 
trying,  not  to  verify,  but  to  disprove  them, 
Phyllis.  You  would  not  wilfully  wound  his 
heart  by  withholding  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ?  " 

"No,"  murmured  Phylhs  slowly,  while 
with  one  of  her  slender  fingers  she  proceeded 
to  trace  imaginary  patterns  on  the  cloth. 
"I — I  should  hate  to  wound  that  man's 
heart  I've  always  had  rather  a — rather  a 
weakness  for  him,  you  know.  But  he's 
such  a  dear  old  silly  that — that " 

"  He  is,"  I  concurred  gloomily,  "  but  we 
can't  help  that.  You  mustn't  expect  too 
much,  Phyllis,  from  a  mere  ordinary  man. 
Still,  there  it  is  !  " — and  I  leaned  back  in  my 
chair  with  a  sigh  of  resignation.  "  And  if 
you  aren't  in  love  with  Calthrop " 

"  I'm  not !  "  cried  Phyllis,  stamping  her 
foot  under  the  table.  "  What  rubbish  !  In 
love  with  Mr.  Calthrop,  indeed  I  Why,  I 
hardly  know  him  !  " 

" — or  with  anybody  else,"  I  added 
cautiously. 

"  Or  with  anybody  else,  except "  And 

she  stopped  short. 

*'  Except,"  I  demanded,  eyeing  her  with 
uncompromising  sternness,  "  whom  ?  " 

"  Oh,  just  that  other  man  we  were  speaking 
of,  perhaps,  a  little " 

I  do  not  know  why,  but  a  swift,  unreasoning 
stab  of  jealousy  smote  me  at  her  words.  To 
think  that  Phyllis  should  really  be  in  love 
with  Herbert  was  almost  as  annoying  as  to 
think  her  in  love  with  Calthrop.  I  frowned. 
After  all,  I  had  known  Phyllis  a  considerable 
time,  and  I  was  very  fond  of  her.  I  was 
only  just  beginning  to  realise — in  that 
moment,  as  it  were,  of  resigning  her  to 
another — how  fond  of  Phyllis  I  was,  and 
how  pretty  she  had  grown  since  last  week. 

"  You  don't  actually  mean  to  tell  me,"  I 
put  it  to  her,  "  that  you  care  for  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  perhaps — yes,  a  little," 
murmured  Phylhs,  regarding  one  of  the 
buttons  on  her  glove,  which  she  had  just 
drawn  on. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Impossible  ! 
He  isn't  really  worthy  of  you,  Phyllis." 

"  What  —  not  that  good  man  —  that 
honest,  simple-hearted,  straightforward, 
sincere  man  ?     Oh,  surely  !  " 

"Well,  he  is  a  bit  of  an  ass,  you  know, 
after  aU,"  I  warned  her  impartially. 

"  Well,  perhaps  he  is,"*'  said  Phyllis,  biting 
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her  lip.  "  You  can't  expect  much  from  just 
a  mere  ordinary  man,  can  you  ?  And,  after 
all,  he's  rather  an  old  dear,  in  a  way." 

I  leaned  across  the  table  and  suddenly 
grasped  one  of  her  hands.  I  could  not 
conscientiously  allow  her  to  sacrifice  herself 
in  this  outrageous  manner  without  at  least 
an  effort  to  prevent  it. 

"Phyllis,"  I  said,  squeezing  her  hand 
firmly,  "  be  advised  !  Throw  him  over  and 
marry  me  instead  !  " 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  with  a  little  catch  in 
her  breath,  "  but  that  would  be  impossible — 
quite  impossible  ! " 

"  But,"  I  persisted,  "  you  cannot  care  for 
him  as  much  as  all  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  do,"  she  owned. 

"  Phyllis,  consider  !  Could  you  not,  with 
a  little  practice,  care  for  me  as  much  ?  "  I 
pressed  her. 

"Well,  yes,  I  think  perhaps  I  could," 
she  replied  reflectively. 

"  Then  there  you  are ! "  I  exclaimed 
earnestly.  "It's  quite  simple.  You  can 
give  him  up  and  marry  me." 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  can't,"  insisted  Phyllis. 

Her  obstinacy  was  very  provoking,  and  I 
began  to  grow  a  little  heated. 

"I  cannot  conceive  why,"  I  declared.  "If 
you  are  worried  by  conscientious  scruples " 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  PliyUis. 

"Then,  in  Heaven's  name,  why  can't 
you  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"  Because,  if  I  threw  him  over  to  marry 
you,  I  should  have  to  throw  you  over  to 
marry  him,"  explained  Phyllis  demurely. 

I  let  her  hand  fall,  and,  leaning  back, 
gazed  at  her. 

She  smiled  at  me  encouragingly. 

"  Some  simple-minded,  sincere,  straight- 
forward men  are  so  dense  !  "  she  observed, 
in  a  detached  tone.  Then  I  took  her  hand 
again.  I  drew  her  close  to  me.  She  half 
slid  off  her  chair  in  the  process.  But 
nobody  could  see.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  happened  during  the  next  three 
minutes,  but  I  had  the  vague  consciousness 
of  a  slight  meringuey  flavour  about  her  lips. 
Then  .there  came  a  discreet  cough  from 
the  other  side  of  the  screen,  and,  when  the 
waitress  owning  the  cough  appeared,  Phyllis 
was  standing  up,  buttoning  her  right  glove 
in  the  most  composed  manner  possible. 

In  the  taxi,  driving  home,  Phyllis 
whispered  in  my  ear — 

"  Self-praise  is  supposed  to  be  no 
recommendation,  dear." 

"  Self-praise  ?  "  I  echoed  vaguely. 

''  But  it  was  such  an  accurate  description," 


she  purred—"  the  good,  simple  -  minded 
man,  and  all  that-— that  really  it  didn't 
matter,  and  you  did  admit  that  you  were  a 
dear  old  silly,  now,  didn't  you  ?  " 

I  opened  my  mouth  to  protest,  and 
suddenly  shut  it  again.  Good  Heavens! 
Phyllis  had  actually  imagined  I  had  been 
referring  all  the  time  to  myself  !  She  had 
never  even  guessed  that  I  had  been  trying 
hard  to  plead  Herbert's  cause,  and  now  it 
was  impossible  to  undeceive  her. 

"You  did,  didn't  you?"  she  cooed, 
rubbing  her  cheek  against  my  hand. 

"  I — I  am  constitutionally  a  truthful  man," 
I  replied.     "  I  can't  help  it." 

"  Ml  the  same,  you  shouldn't  call  yourself 
names,"  she  objected.  "  Even  '  a  bit  of  an 
ass '  !  You  see,  there  are  always  so  many 
other  people  ready  to  say  spiteful  things  of 
thai  kind." 

"  It  was  a  shp  of  the  tongue,"  I  assured 
her.  "  I  was  thinking  of  something  else  at 
the  moment.     I'll  never  say  it  again." 

"And  to  think,"  murmured  Phyllis 
dreamily,  "  that  you  thought  all  the  time  I 
was  actually  in  love  with  somebody  else  ! 
How  funny  ! " 

''The  world,  my  dear  Phyllis,"  I  said  a 
little  stiffly— for  I  confess  that  "  funny  "  is 
hardly  the  word  I  should  myself  have 
selected  to  describe  the  phenomenon — "is,  no 
doubt,  full  of  humour,  if  one  could  only  see  it." 

"  Ah,  if  one  could  only  see  it  ! "  And 
Phyllis  gave  me  one  of  those  quick,  little, 
ravishing  sidelong  glances  of  hers  and 
sighed  happily. 

Not  till  I  had  safely  deposited  Phyllis  at 
her  door,  and  was  driving  back  alone  to  my 
chambers,  did  I  suddenly  reflect  that  I  had 
failed  in  my  mission.  With  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  I  had  certainly  failed. 
And — good  Heavens  ! — how  was  I  to  explain 
the  unhappy  result  of  that  failure  to 
Herbert,  poor,  heart-broken  Herbert  ?  Of 
course,  to  any  ordinary,  reasonable  man  the 
explanation  would  have   been  easy  enough, 

but   to   Herbert He  could  never  be 

brought  to  credit  the  genuine  friendhness  of 
my  action.  He  would  decline,  with  his  usual 
obstinacy,  to  accept  the  will  for  the  deed, 
and,  this  being  so,  I  could  foresee  but  one 
upshot  of  my  efforts  to  befriend  him — the 
relations  between  us  might  become  a  trifle 
strained — indeed,  there  m.ight  even  ensue 
some  temporary  disruption  of  our  ancient 
friendship.  But  it  could  not  be  helped.  I 
would  at  least  do  my  best  to  soften  the  blow 
to  Herbert's  hopes.  I  would  write  a 
soothing,  tactful  little  note  to  him,  explaining 
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that,  in  spite  of  my  most  urgent  appeals, 
Phyllis  had  displayed  an  extraordinary 
obduracy — that,  in  fact,  I  had  reason  to 
suspect  she  was  already,  as  we  had  feared, 
engaged  to  somebody  else — but  that  I  did 
not  despair  even  yet  of  turning  her  thoughts 
from  Calthrop.  And,  when  I  reached  my 
rooms,  I  found  Herbert  waiting  for  me. 

He  was  dressed,  I  noticed,  with  unusual 
elegance  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes — by  which  I 
inferred  that  his  transient  difference  with 
his  tailor  had  been  for  the  moment  happily 
adjusted — and  though  his  bearing  was  jaunty 
and  even  elated,  he  looked  at  me  a  httle 
sheepishly  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye  as  I 
came  in. 

"  Seen  Phyllis  yet  ?  "  he  asked,  after  we 
had  exchanged  greetings. 

"It's  no  use,"  I  an-swered  genially, 
"  denying  it,  Herbert — I  have." 

"  Put  it  to  her  plainly,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  I  suppose  ?  "  he  inquired  carelessly. 

"Oh,  yes,  all  that  sort -of  thing.  She 
seemed     to     me     very     sympathetic     and 

amenable,  but " 

"Well,  I  wish  you  hadn't  butted  in  so 
soon,"  complained  Herbert,  filUng  his  pipe. 
"  I  wanted  to  see  you  first — that's  why  Fve 
hurried  round  here.  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
to  break  it  to  her,  Cuthbert." 

"  Break  what  ?  "  I  demanded,  somewhat 
surprised. 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  Cuthbert,  I've  changed 
my  mind  about  Phyllis.  I  don't  intend  to 
marry  her,  after  all." 

"  Don't  intend  to  marry  her  ! "  I  ex- 
claimed indignantly.  "And  after  all  the 
trouble  I  have  taken,  Herbert  !  Why  not, 
pray  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  Herbert  doggedly,  "  I've 
just  run  into  another  girl  I  hke  better— a 
real  little  top-hole  bit  of  fluff  I  met  last 
night  at  a  dance.  I've  practically  decided 
to  ask  her  to  marry  me  instead.  Of  course, 
I'm  awfully  sorry,  and  all  that.  Do  you 
think  " — he  eyed  me  surreptitiously — "  do 
you  think  Phyllis  will  be  disappointed— take 
it  to  heart  at  all — you  know  what  I  mean  ? 
One  hates  to  hurt  a  girl's  feelings." 

"  Herbert,"  I  said  severely,  "  this  is  most 
heartless  of  you  !  " 

"  I  know  that,"  admitted  Herbert  gloomily. 
"  But  what  can  a  fellow  do  ?  It's  a  terrible 
thing,  Cuthbert,  for  a  man  to  marry  one  girl 
when  he  is  really  in  love  with  another  all  the 
time." 

"  Then,"  I  snid  resignedly,  "  what  do  you 
wish  me  to  do  about  it,  Herbert  ?  " 

"Well,    old    chap,"    suggested    Herbert, 


brightening,  "if  you  could  only  switch 
Phyllis's  thoughts  off  to  someone  else — 
get  her  to  imagine  she's  in  love  with 
Calthrop  or  even  yourself — — " 

"She's  not  in  love  with  Calthrop,"  I 
stated,  "so  that  only  leaves  me,  Herbert. 
Don't  you  see  what  an  awkward  predicament 
you  are  placing  me  in  ?  " 

"  Cuthbert,"  entreated  Herbert,  in  broken 
accents,  "try  and  fix  it  up  for  Phyllis  to 
imagine  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  you  ! 
I  know  it  will  be  difficult,  but  more  extra- 
ordinary things  have  happened ■' 

"Pardon  me,"  I  interrupted  cuttingly, 
"  but  I  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  it  at  all. 
There  are  hundreds  of  girls  ready  to  fall  in 
love  with  me." 

"  Well,  I  should  never  have  thought  it," 
said  Herbert  candidly.     "  But  if  you  really 

think " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  I  declared,  a  little 
nettled. 

"  I  mean  that  Phylhs  would  consent  to 
marry  a  chap  like  you — you  are  getting  a 
bit  bald,  Cuthbert,"  he  added  apologetically. 
"  I  was  always  getting  a  bit  bald,"  I 
retorted.  "  That's  nothing.  Girls  prefer 
J^ald  men.  Anyhow,  I'm  not  knock-kneed." 
Herbert  winced.  "  There's  no  occasion 
to  be  rude,"' he  snapped.  "  The  question  is, 
will  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Do  you  imply  that  I  should  rescue  Phyllis 
from  you,  Herbert  ?  "  I  asked,  in  a  more 
conciliatory  tone. 

"  I  mean,  try  and  console  her  for  the  loss 
of  me,"  amended  Herbert.     "  You  see,  she 

might  be  rather  cut  up  at  first,  but " 

"  I  don't  fancy  she  will  be  cut  up  in  the 
least,"  I  could  not  help  retorting.  "  Of 
course,"  I  added  cautiously,  "  it  will  require 
tact,  but  I've  no  doubt  I  could  do  it— to 
oblige  you,  Herbert." 

Herbert  grasped  my  hand  eagerly. 
"  Cuthbert,"  he  faltered,  "  Cuthbert,  will 
you  ?  " 

"Herbert,"  I  said,  pressing  his  hand 
affectionately,  "  I  will." 

Our  eyes  met  for  a  few  brief  seconds. 
Herbert  dropped  my  hand  and  emitted  a 
deep  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Well,  thank  goodness,  that's  settled  !  "  he 
murmured. 

"Quite  settled,"  I  agreed,  "and  it  fills 
me  with  gratitude  and  pride,  Herbert,  to 
think  that  you  should  repose  such  implicit 
confidence  in  your  old  friend." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that "  said  Herbert,  with 

a  short  laugh.     "  But,  of  course,  one  never 
knows  1 " 
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OUR   FOOD   SUPPLY 
AND   THE   WAR 

By  HAROLD  J.   SHEPSTONE 


rriHE  rapid  rise  in  the  prices  of  nearly 
f  all  food  commodities,  broaght  about 
by  increased  taxation,  the  extra  cost 
of  labour  and  freight,  and  the  hmited 
importations  of  many  articles  as  a  result 
of  the  shortage  of  boats,  has  called  public 
attention  to  the  effect  war  is  exercising  upon 
our  food  supply.  Before  dealing  with  the 
problem  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  people  of 
these  islands,  it  is  not  without  interest  to 
note  that  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  great 
wars  of  the  past  without  realising  how  they 
taught  the  nations  the  need  of  conserving 
their  foods,  and  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
the  utmost  possible  from  their  lands. 

The  present  cahning  industry,  by  which 
all  kinds  of  meat,  fish,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
are  preserved  in  air-tight  bottles  and  tins  at 
the  centres  of  production,  and  distributed 
fresh  and  fit  for  human  consumption  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  arose  as  a  result  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  Being  unable  to  obtain 
Bulficient  fresh  food  for  his  army,  throutrh  his 
ports  being  blockaded  by  the  British  Fleet— 
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just  as  to-day  we  are  blockading  Germany — • 
Napoleon  offered  a  prize  of  12,000  francs  to 
anyone  who  would  devise  a  practical  method 
of  preserving  the  valuable  perishable  foods 
that*  were  then  being  wasted  through  lack 
of  suitable  means  of  preserving  them.  One 
Nicholas  Appert,  a  Frenchman,  won  the 
prize.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  food 
to  be  preserved  in  glass  jars,  setting  them  in 
boiling  water,  and,  when  the  contents  were 
thoroughly  heated,  sealing  the  jar.  From 
that  invention  has  grown  the  modern  process 
of  canning — one  of  the  important  steps  that 
civilisation  has  taken  in  the  direction  of 
insuring  mankind  against  famine.  It  was 
"  The  Little  Corporal,"  too,  in  endeavouring 
to  mitigate  the  effect  of  the  blockade  upon 
sugar — which  was  fetching  8s.  6d.  per  pound 
in  Paris  a  hundred  years  ago  —conceived  the 
idea  of  obtaining  sugar  from  the  beet.  He 
set  up  beet  sugar  factories  around  Lille,  and 
it  was  war  that  gave  to  the  industry  that 
impetus  which  has  resulted  in  its  development 
to  a  point  where  it  yields  half  of  the  world's 
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supply  of  sugar.  In  the  same  way,  the  high 
percentage  of  arable  land  in  France,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  other  European 
countries,  compared  with  that  in  this  country, 
was  solely  brought  about  through  wars. 

Just  as  the  wars  of  the  past  have  taught 
the  nations  valuable  food  lessons,  so  the 
present  great  conflict  will,  no  doubt,  bring 
about  new^  methods  in  the  feeding  of  the  race 
as  important  as  those  introduced  by  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  •  For  instance,  it  has  already 
been  announced  that  both  French  and  German 
scientists  have  devised  a  new  synthetic 
method  of  producing  protein.  We  have  yet 
to  learn  exactly  what  has  been  achieve-d  here, 
but  it  is  said  that  by  a  combination  of  yeast, 
sugar,  and  nitrogen  from  the  air,  the  scientific 


The  fact  is,  we  are  constantly  developing 
new  foods.  It  is  only  a  little  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  that  the  tomato  was 
regarded  as  a  curiosity.  Now  it  is  looked 
upon  as  an  important  article  of  food.  It  is 
less  than  a  century  ago  that  the  Lima  bean 
came  to  us  from  South  America,  and  the 
potato  was  unknown  to  civilisation  before 
the  white  man  went  to  Peru  and  Colombia. 

What  the  modern  agricultural  expert  aims 
to  do  is  not  so  much  to  increase  the  possible 
acreage  under  cultivation  as  to  increase  the 
yield  per  acre  and  improve  the  crops.  Our 
farmers  obtain  a  higher  yield  of  wheat  and 
other  cereals  per  acre  than  do  the  farmers  of 
Canada  or  Australia.  Russia,  for  instance, 
is  the  greatest  grain-exporting   country  in 
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chemist  has  secured  that  most  important 
of  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  the 
world's  diet — protein.  Examples  of  protein 
are  the  whites  of  eggs,  the  muscles  of  meats, 
the  casein  of  milk,  the  gluten  of  flour,  and  the 
nitrogenous  fats. 

Then  most  agricultural  experts  are  agreed 
that  as  a  result  of  the  War  will  come  the 
utilisation  of  other  plant  products  than 
those  now  entering  into  direct  use  as  human 
food.  There  are  approximately  half  a 
million  species  of  plants  in  the  world,  and 
yet  only  a  few  thousand  of  them  are  used  at 
all  for  food,  while  only  a  few  hundred  of 
these  are  used  to  any  important  extent. 
Some  of  the  plants  which  we  now  grow  are 
expensive  food-producers,  some  produce  food 
that  is  difficult  to  digest,  and  some  give  a 
small  yield  per  acre. 


the  world,  and  with  her  288  million  acres  of 
excellent  wheat  lands  she  could  produce  all 
the  wheat  the  world  needs.  Yet  her  return 
is  only  ten  bushels  per  acre  compared  with 
30  to  as  high  as  45  bushels  by  the  farmers  of 
this  country. 

It  is  the  same  with  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Not  only  is  the  yield  being  increased,  but  the 
products  improved.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  little  old  knotted  and  gnarled  apples  of 
a  few  centuries  ago  to  the  magnificent 
varieties  of  to-day,  and  it  is  also  a  far  cry 
from  the  unimproved,  small,  and  hard  peach 
of  the  olden,  days  to  the  big,  luscious 
peach  of  the  present ;  and  in  a  like  manner 
also  have  the  potato  and  other  vegetables 
been  improved. 

This  increased  yield  per  acre  and  improved 
products  have  been  the  result  of  the  application 
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of  science  to  farming.  Thanks  to  the; 
introduction  of  fertilisers,  man  can  not  only 
reap  crop  after  crop  from  the  same  plot  year 
after  year,  but  actually  increase  the  fertility 
of  that  soil.  The  three  indispensable  articles 
in  the  menu  of  the  plant  are  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, and  potash,  and  these  the  fertiliser 
can  now  supply.  Then  synthetic  chemistry 
is  delving  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of 
Nature's  laboratories  in  the  roots  and  stalks 
of  the  plant  world,  and  is  gradually  coming 
to  the  point  where  it  can  take  the  raw 
materials  that  the  plant  itself  takes  from  the 
soil,  and  make  foods  in  factories  perhaps  as 
well  as  Nature  makes  them  on  the  farm. 


head  of  pigs,  and  some  millions  of  fowls  and 
ducks.  But  for  every  bushel  of  wheat  we 
grow  we  have  at  present  to  import  six,  and 
meat  and  dairy  produce  in  like  proportion. 

Take,  for  "^  instance,  the  imports  for  a 
normal  year,  say,  19 IB.  No  less  than  six 
million  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  came  to  us 
from  abroad.  Three  ^million  tons  of  this 
came  from  Canada  and  North  America,  over 
a  million  tons  from  South  America,  while 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  sent  us  e500,000 
tons,  India  750,000  tons,  and  Russia  a  like 
amount.  Then  from  these  countries  there 
arrived  3,100,000  tons  of  barley,  oats,  maize, 
and   rice.     Over   £700,000   worth   of   peas 
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These  scientific  developments  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  we  come  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  make  ourselves  independent  ^  of  foreign 
supplies.  Here  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  are  46  millions  of  people  in  the 
British  Isles  to-day.  The  quantity  of  food 
they  consume  is  simply  astounding.  Per 
head  every  year  we  eat  300  lb.  of  bread, 
10  lb.  of  butter,  5  lb.  of  cheese,  20  lb.  of 
beef,  13  lb.  of  mutton,  11  lb.  of  bacon,  and 
drink  6  lb.  of  tea. 

We  have  something  like  32  millions  of 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  producing 
all  kinds  of  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruit, 
while  in  our  fields  graze  28  million  head  of 
sheep,  six  million  head  of  cattle,  two  million 


were  imported,  £500,000  worth  of  beans, 
and  £80,000  worth  of  lentils.  Over  half 
a  million  head  of  cattle  and  many  thousands 
of  sheep  came  in  alive,  principally  from 
America  and  Canada,  while  from  the 
Argentine,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  we 
imported  £38,000,000  worth  of  frozen  beef 
and  mutton.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  buy 
£50,000,000  worth  of  meat,  and  to  spend 
£45,000,000  on  wheat. 

Over  £25,000,000  worth  of  butter  was 
imported,  coming  from  Russia,  Sweden,  the 
Netherlands,  America,  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  elsewhere.  Our  cheese 
bill  for  the  year  totalled  £6,000,000,  and 
our  egg  bill  £7,230,000.  These  latter  came 
from    the    northern    seaboard    of    Europe, 
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Russia,  and  Canada.  We  spent  two  and  a 
half  million  sterling  upon  tinned  salmon  and 
lobster,  principally  imported  from  British 
Colunil3ia.  Our  tea  bill  for  the  year 
amounted  to  £11,000,000,  and  our  coffee 
and  cocoa  totalled  nearly  half  this  figure, 
while  to  sweeten  these  drinks  we  spent 
£24,000,000  upon  sagar  and  £1,600,000 
upon  condensed  milk.  Over  £2,000,000 
was  spent- on  apples,  principally  from  Canada, 


another  £1,500,000  upon  bananas,  and 
£2,267,000  upon  oranges.  In  a  w^ord,  we 
paid  to  our  Colonies  and  other  countries  in 
that  year  £250,000,000  for  food,  and  to 
our  own  farmers  and  producers  another 
£150,000,000. 

Could  all  this  food,  or,  rather,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  be  grown  in  this  country  to  make 
us  independent  of  these  outside  supplies  ? 
That     our     own     production     could      be 
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considerably  augmented  none  who  have 
studied  the  subject  will  deny.  Of '  the 
area  at  present  under  cultivation  we  find 
only  41 1  per  cent,  is  arable,  and  no  less  than 
58|  per  cent,  given  over  to  grass,  whereas 
in  France — and  this  remark  applies  also  to 
most  other  European  countries — w^e  find  the 
exact  opposite.  Of  cultivated  land  in 
France,  72|  per  cent,  is  arable,  and  only 
27|  per  cent,  grass.  Then,  despite  our  high 
yield  per  acre  from  cereals,  our  cultivated 
lands,  on  an  average,  produce  a  yield  of 
£4  worth  of  food  per  acre.  This  is  low 
compared  to  other  countries,  notably 
Denmark,  where  w^e  find  nearly  £7  worth  of 
food  is  obtained  per  acre. 


By  making  our  grass  lands  arable,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  more  scientific  methods 
of  farming,  our  food  production  could 
undoubtedly  be  considerably  augmented. 
But  here  its  value  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  introduction  of  many  much-needed 
reforms.  At  present  there  is  considerable 
waste,  and  local  gluts,  are  common.  It  is 
useless  raising  vegetables  and  fruits,  only  to 
find  they  are  a  glut  in  the  market,  and  are 
only  valuable  as  food  for  cattle.  This  waste 
and  these  gluts  could  be  avoided  by  better 
organisation  and  distribution.  Here,  again, 
it  is  a  case  of  Government  aid.  The  farmer 
can  do  no  more,  and  it  is  a  case  of 
assistance  and  guidance  from  the  authorities. 
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To  win  this  increased  yield,  the  area 
under  the  plough  would  have  to  be  greatly 
increased,  and  the  amount  of  permanent 
grass  reduced.  In  this  way  there  would  be 
not  only  a  large  increase  in  cereals,  but  in 
live-stock,  since  a  larger  head  of  cows  could 
be  kept  on  an  arable  farm,  properly  cropped, 
than  on  a  grass  farm  of  the  same  size.  This 
would  mean,  of  course,  that  more  fodder 
crops,  yielding  a  higher  return  than 
permanent  grass,  would  have  to  be  grown. 
The  system  of  feeding  live  -  stock  is 
undoubtedly  capable  of  much  improvement, 
from  an  economic  as  well  as  from  a  scientific 
standpoint.  The  cost  of  producing  milk  is 
often  needlessly  high  owing  to  extravagant 
feeding.  Lucerne,  which  is  an  excellent  food 
for  all  stock,  is  but  little  grown  in  these  islands. 


But  while  admitting  that  there  is  room 
for  vast  improvements  in  our  present 
methods  of  farming  and  stock-raising,  and 
that  a  much  bigger  yield  per  acre  could  be 
secured,  it  is  certainly  a  very  moot  point  as 
to  whether  it  would  still  be  possible  for  us  to 
grow  all  the  food  we  need.  Enthusiasts 
on  this  question  seem  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  we  are,  first  and  foremost,  a  great 
manufacturing  country,  and  it  is  often  a  matter 
of  exchange  of  articles  for  grain  and  wheat. 
To  raise  our  production  to  that  point  which 
would  render  us  independent  of  foreign 
supplies  could  only  be  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  our  manufactures.  This  would 
hardly  do,  for  the  reason  that  we  could  not 
all  live  upon  the  land. 

That  something  practical  will  follow,  and 
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an  impetus  be  given  to  food  production  in 
this  country,  as  a  result  of  the  War,  is  ahnost 
certain.  Although  from  the  commencement 
of  the  War  we  have  had  the  command  of  the 
seas,  our  foods  have  steadily  risen  in  price. 
The  increased  cost  is  due  principally  to  the 
heavy  freights  that  now  prevail,  brought 
about  by  the  scarcity  of  ships.  Naturally, 
hundreds  of  vessels  ordinarily  used  for 
bringing  food  and  other  commodities  to 
these   shores  have  been   commandeered  for 


Australia  could  supply  u-s  with  all  the  wheat 
and  cereals  we  require,  and  also  with  the 
chilled  beef  and  frozen  mutton  we  need. 
Fruits  by  the  thousands  of  tons,  too,  can 
be  had  from  them,  as  well  as  dairy  produce, 
while  from  Newfoundland  and  British 
Columbia  all  the  tinned  fish  we  need  is 
easily  forthcoming.  The  finest  preserved 
pineapples  that  reach  us  to-day  come  from 
Singapore,  while  Ceylon  and  India  can 
supply  us  with  all  the  tea  we  want.     If  we 
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war  purposes,  while  ships  representing  about 
three  million  tons  carrying  capacity  have 
been  sunk  since  the  War  began.  It  is  the 
loss  of  these  ships,  by  commandeering  and 
sinking,  that  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
high  prices  of  foods  now  prevailing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  result  of  the 
War  will  be  that  we  shall  look  more  and 
more  to  our  Colonies  in  the  future  for  the 
food  w^e  need.  Hitherto  we  have  been 
inclined  to  draw  in  a  most  haphazard  fashion 
upon     the     whole     world.       Canada     and 


could  even  produce  sufficient  food,  it  would 
be  temperate  products,  whereas  we  find  it 
necessary  to  satisfy  our  appetites  with  foods 
obtainable  from  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
countries. 

The  great  lesson  of  the  War,  so  far  as  our 
food  supply  is  concerned,  is. that  we  have, 
as  a  nation,  been  living  too  haphazard, 
from  hand  to  mouth,  without  taking  into 
consideration  what  would  happen  should  the 
misfortune  ever  occur  of  our  losing,  if 
onl'^  for  a  time,  the  command  of  the  seas. 
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It  would  have  been  a  rude  shock  to  many 
had  thej  been  told,  when  War  broke  out, 
that  our  granaries  and  great  meat  warehouses 
were  almost  empty.  We  could  have  been 
starved  into  submission  in  a  few  weeks  had  we 
not  from  the  first  the  command  of  the  seas. 
Then  are  we  justified,  titanic  as  is  the 
present  struggle,  in  looking  upon  it,  as  I 
fear  many  do,  as  forecasting  the  end  of  wars 
between  civilised  Powers  ?  We  hope  it  may 
be  so,  but  we  cannot  be  certain.  Who 
knows  but  what  some  day  a  combination  of 
strong  Powers  might  not  rise  against  us,  and 
by  submarine  warfare  and  aerial  attack — 
which  might  conceivably  be  developed  to 
a  very  high  pitch  of  advancement — find 
themselves  able  to  prevent  food  ships  being 
convoyed  to  these  shores  ?  But  the  food 
scientist  has  shown  us  how  we  can  guard 
against  such  a  contingency,  and  we  should 
be  wise  in  noting  it.  To-day  all  kinds  of 
perishable  foods  can  be  preserved  and  kept 
fresh  for  an  indefinite  period.  And  just  as 
soldiers  in  a  fort  store  provisions  to  last 
them  over  a  considerable  period,  so  can  a 
nation  in  times  of  peace  prepare  for 
emergencies  against  a  possible  shortage  of 
food  by  the  establishment  of  national  food 


depots,  where  supplies  can  be  kept  to  be 
used  for  the  nation's  benefit  should  the  need 
ever  arise.  The  whole  question  is  one  that 
calls  for  thorough  investigation.  Something 
should  certainly  be  done,  not  only  to  improve 
and  increase  our  present  food  production,  but 
also  to  see  that,  should  a  great  emergency 
arise,  we  are  at  least  independent  for  a 
considerable  period  of  foreign  supplies.  It 
is  a  matter  of  national  importance. 

The  many  statistics  of  this  subject  make 
it  a  difficult  one  to  illustrate  in  any  detail, 
and  we  have,  therefore,  chosen  a  few  typical 
photographs  of  scenes  of  abundant  produce 
in  certain  of  our  Overseas  Dominions 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  article. 
For  the  Australian  views  we  are  indebted' 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  Agent-General  for 
New  South  Wales,  and  for  the  Canadian 
ones  to  that  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company. 

In  the  article  on  "  Garden  Rations  for  the 
Fleet,"  in  a  recent  number,  the  photograph 
described  as  illustrating  the  school  activities 
at  Exmouth  should  have  been  given  as 
representing  the  work  of  the  Three  Counties 
Branch  of  the  Vegetable  Products  Committee 
at  Arlesey,  in  Bedfordshire. 
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KUCE  HAYDON 
was  a  clever, 
unsuccessful  writer. 
His  failure  rankled, 
for  he  was  a 
sensitive,  higWy- 
strung  creature. 
But  the  only  human 
being  who  guessed 
the  depths  of  his 
bitterness  was  his 
wife  Margot.  She  alone  divined  that  the 
hack  work  which  he  did  for  unimportant 
dailies  was  writing  that  he  secretly  despised 
himself  for,  even  as  he  earned  a  precarious 
living  from  those  sources.  She  realised  some 
of  the  broken  dreams  and  disappointed 
ambitions  which  he  hid  under  an  aloof 
manner  and  subtle  humour  with  its  edge 
of  rancour. 

They  struggled  along  for  the  first  few 
years  of  marriage.  Margot  was  an  excellent 
housewife.  The  little  suburban  house  was 
always  dainty  and  cheerful,  so  well-kept  and 
homelike  that  it  made  other  women,  and, 
perhaps,  even  her  own  husband,  overlook  the 
fact  that  his  wife  was  possessed  of  more  than 


an  average  amount  of  brains  on  her  own 
account.  Margot  was  content  that  things 
should  be  so.  She  had  often  heard  Bruce 
assert  that  he  should  not  care,  for  his  part, 
to  be  dwarfed  by  a  wife's  powers,  as  were 
some  men  of  their  acquaintance.  She  was 
clever  enough  to  conceal  the  fact  of  her  own 
ability. 

But  suddenly  into  their  quiet  life  crashed 
a  tragedy — the  man's  eyes  went  wrong.  The 
famous  oculist  pronounced  the  ailment 
curable  after  twelve  months'  rest.  The  eyes 
must  be  used  neither  for  reading  nor  writing 
during  that  period. 

"But  how  on  earth   can   a  writer  exist 
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without  ?  "  said  Bruce,  with  some  irritation. 
"  A  man  must  earn  his  living  if  he  has  no 
independent  income." 

"  You  must  employ  a  secretary."  The  great 
man  turned  to  Margot.  "  Perhaps  your  wife 
is  competent  to  act  as  such."  He  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  look  of  his  patient's  wife,  with 
her  quiet  manner,  intelligent  dark  eyes,  and 
air  of  capacity. 

"  She  can  try  her  best,"  answered  Margot, 
with  a  twist  of  her  humorous  lips.  .  Her 
husband  made  no  reply. 

He  was  silent  and  dispirited  on  their 
homeward  way.  Like  the  wise  woman  she 
was,  Margot  made  no  attempt  at  conversation. 
She  had  ordered  a  daintier  repast  than  usual 
for  their  evening  meal.  Bruce  ate  it  without 
comment.  As  they  sat  in  their  study  over 
cofPee,  she  began  to  talk  tentatively  of  the 
future. 

"  Impossible  !  "  said  her  husband.  "  I 
never  could  dictate  my  work.  The  mere 
attempt  destroys  my  train  of  thought.  I 
never  could  get  on  with  an  amanuensis." 

"You  have  not  tried  dictating  to  me. 
It  may  come  easier  than  to  a  stranger. 
Anyhow,  we  have  got  to  see." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  suppose 
so ;  but  I  am  afraid,  Margot,  that  there 
is  a  bad  time  in  front  of  both  of  us. 
You  don't  realise — women  rarely  do — how 
a  man  is  the  prisoner  of  his  own  habits. 
Destroy  them,  and  a  part  of  himself  is  gone, 
too.  t  am  almost  as  sorry  for  you  as  for 
myself." 

"  You  need  not  be.  You  know  what  an 
optimistic  creature  I  always  am."  Her 
cheerfulness  seemed  an  affront  to  his  mood, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  he  sat 
smoking  in  silence  or  replying  to  her  talk  in 
curt  monosyllables. 

In  spite  of  her  natural  hopefulness,  Margot 
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realised  that  she  had  a  very  hard  task  before 
her.  She  resolved,  however,  that  she  would 
wait  her  husband's  time.  Three  days  later 
he  came  iufco  the  room  where  she  was 
checking  the  housekeeping  books,  and  asked 
if  she  would  take  down  an  article.  His 
ideas  came  fitfully,  with  gaps  between  their 
sequence.  The  result  was  incoherence. 
But  the  secretary  kept  her  own  counsel, 
and  the  halting  article  was  taken  down  by 
degrees. 

"  See  if  you  can  pull  it  into  shape  when 
typing.  If  not,  tear  the  wretched  thing  up 
and  fling  it  into  the  waste-paper  basket,"  he 
said  impatiently,  as  he  flung  himself  out  of 
the  room,  his  nerves  and  temper  alike  on 
edge. 

Margot  sat  looking  despairingly  at  the 
untidy  sheets  before  her.  Then  she  read 
them  through  and  began  the  process  of 
revision.  It  was  no  easy  task,  but  as  she 
got  interested  she  realised  that  she  had  a 
certain  aptitude  for  the  work.  She  added 
phrases,  eliminating  awkward  turns  of 
expression,  looked  up  obscure  quotations 
before  she  sat  down  to  her  typewriter,  her 
deft  fingers  speeding  over  the  keys. 

"  You  mustn't  be  surprised  if  the  beastly 
thing  is  rejected,"  Bruce  said  to  his  wife 
at  lunch. 

She  was  not,  for  she  realised  that  she  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  producing  a  readable 
eflPect. 

"  I  knew  it  would  be  a  hopeless  business," 
said  her  husband  despondently,  when  the 
first  effort  came  back  with  the  editor's 
regrets. 

But  the  next  attempt  was  successful.  "  I 
suppose  I  am  beginning  to  get  used  to 
dictating,  and  you  are  to  helping  me,"  said 
Bruce,  with  a  little  less  gloom. 

"  Why  don't  you  try  The  Daily  Sentinel?'" 
suggested  Margot.  "  It's  a  far  better  paper 
than  The  Morning  Challenge.  They  often 
use  your  type  of  articles.  I  saw  one  that 
you  might  have  written  for  them  only  last 
week." 

"No  good.  They've  chucked  me  times 
without  number.  I  believe  Bright  has  an 
animus  against  my  work.  He's  a  queer, 
unrehable  sort  of  fellow." 

"  Let's  try  again  and  see." 

The  article  was  sent  to  The  Daily  Sentinel 
and  accepted. 

"  I  believe  that  you  are  bringing  me  luck." 
There  was  a  smile  under  the  dark  glasses. 

"  I  hope  I  may  be,"  Margot  said  quietly. 
"  One  never  knows." 

In   these   days   the  little  house  received 


less  attention  from  its  mistress,  too  busily 
engaged  elsewhere.  But  its  first  gloomy 
atmosphere  was  dispelled — even  the  little 
maid  remarked  upon  the  change  in  "poor 
master."  Margot  spent  her  days  at  her 
husband's  desk ;  she  was  unsparing  of 
herself.  Long  after  he,  had  gone  to  bed, 
she  w^ould  stay  up,  busy  w^ith  corrections  or 
emendations.  For  the  first  time  she  was 
experiencing  some  of  the  subtle  joys  of 
creation.  She  had  always  known  that  she 
possessed  vague  powders  in  that  direction, 
although,  until  the  present  moment,  life  had 
never  given  her  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
them. 

She  was  obliged  to  recognise  •  that  her  own 
literary  style  was  superior  to  Bruce's.  With 
slight,  inimitable  touches,  she  was  able  to 
transform  his  stodgy  articles,  packed  full  of 
thought  and  information — heavy  articles, 
which  made  the  reader  feel  like  walking 
over  ploughed  fields — into  readable  prose, 
with  flashes  of  illuminating  wit  and  playful 
phantasy. 

She  often  had  spasms  of  fear  as  to  the 
future — as  to  what  would  happen  when  her 
husband  discovered  her,  as  he  was  bound 
to  do  in  time.  But  she  usually  thrust  the 
unwelcome  thought  away  from  her,  revelling 
in  the  exercise  of  her  own  powers  and  in 
her  husband's  pleasure  in  the  new  and 
unexpected  success  which  every  post  was 
confirming.  She  grew  more  and  more 
daring  in  attacking  hitherto  invulnerable 
positions.  Not  all  attempts  ended  in  success, 
but  victory  in  many  cases  was  sufficient  to 
encourage  more  daring  essay. 

Letters  began  to  come  expressing  desire 
for  further  work,  and  intimating,  with  the 
usual  editorial  impressiveness  and  non- 
committal phrases,  that  articles  in  the  same 
vein  would  be  considered. 

"  By  Jove,  Margot,  if  that  isn't  a 
compliment  from  Black,  of  all  men !  It 
is  said  that  he  is  the  severest  critic  in  the 
journalistic  world,  and  the  highest  praise  he 
has  ever  been  known  to  bestow  is  '  promising 
work.'  How  often,  in  the  old  days,  I  used 
to  send  him  my  best  work  before  anyone 
else,  and  how  invariably  it  came  back  by 
return  of  post !  This  is  a  change,  and  no 
mistake  !  You  have  a  share  in  it,  too,  for 
encouraging  me  to  be  audacious." 

Bruce  was  flushed  with  pleasure  as  he 
spoke,  and  his  wife  watched  his  delight 
with  her  own  cheeks  flushing  in  response. 
"  Toujours  Vaudace,''  she  laughed  evasively. 
"  You  know  that  was  always  a  favourite 
motto  of  mine." 
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"She  awaited  sentence  as  calmly  as  though  it  concerned  some  other  woman/' 


Some  months  later  they  went  again  to  see 
the  oculist,  who  pronounced  the  eyes  to 
be  improving  with  their  absolute  rest.  The 
great  man  also  remarked  on  his  patient's 
improved  looks.     The  latter  laughed. 

"  I  ought  to  look  better,  for  I  am 
experiencing,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
the  taste  of  that  good  tonic  success."  The 
doctor  had  a  sudden  moment  of  wonder 
why  his  patient's  wife  should  look  so  hot 
and  uncomfortable,  and  hurriedly  change 
the  topic  of  conversation.     But  her  husband 


would  not  be  diverted.  "It  is  largely 
owing  to  my  wife,"  he  said,  with  a  hand  on 
her  shoulder.  Margot  started  like  a  guilty 
person,  and  the  observer  thought  that  in  her 
husband's  service  the  good  wife  had  probably 
been  overdoing  it. 

The  months  went  by,  with  the  pair 
working  happily  together,  -  and  the  man's 
reputation  and  bank  balance  increasing  daily. 
Bruce  began  to  talk  of  the  near  future, 
when  he  would  once  more  be  independent 
of    help— remarks   which    Margot    ij^nored 
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outwardly,  tliougli  to  herself  she  had  to 
confess  her  own  dismay.  Since  work  had 
flowed  in,  she  had  taken  another  maid,  and 
the  little  house  ran  on  oiled  wheels. 

One  great  cause  of  thankfulness  to  Margot 
was  that  her  husband  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  re-read  his  own  work.  Once 
it  had  left  his  pen  he  had  done  with  it.  He 
had  not  the  habit  of  looking  at  it  a  second 
time  after  the  proofs  were  corrected.  His 
wife  did  all  that  for  him,  naturally,  now. 
But  often  she  lay  awake  at  night,  worrying 
over  the  thought  of  confession,  her  mind 
busy  with  fear  as  to  how  he  would  take  the 
fact  of  her  own  share  in  his  success. 

Sometimes  she  even  wished  that  she  had 
never  touched  his  work,  or  that  she  had  been 
courageous  enough  to  tell  him  in  the  very 
beginning.  But,  looking  back  to  those  first 
days  of  depression  and  foreboding,  she 
realised  that  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible.  Now  his  old  spirits  had  come 
back,  and  she  would  often  stop  her  work 
at  the  typewriter,  that  she  might  hsten  to 
him  whistling  like  a-  boy  in  the  garden 
outside.  No,  she  could  not  wish  what  she 
had  accomplished  undone,  in  spite  of  the 
future  and  her  fear  as  to  what  it  might 
mean  to  herself. 

At  last  the  twelve  months  were  at  an  end. 
They  were  to  see  the  oculist  the  next  day. 
As  she  typed  the  last  page  of  the  last  article 
before  seeing  him,  her  husband  came 
into  the  room  and,  laying  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  said,  with  a  little  laugh  of 
anticipation  :  "The  last  day  of  school,  teacher. 
You  w^on't  know  yourself  with  a  holiday 
to-morrow  and  all  the  other  to-morrows." 
To  his  surprise,  instead  of  an  answering 
laugh,  Margot  burst  into  sudden  tears. 

"Why,  Margot,  child,  what  is  it?"  he 
asked,  stroking  her  dark  hair  with  gentle 
fingers,  as  she  sobbed  with  her  head  buried 
on  her  arms.  "Of  course,  you  have  been 
doing  too  much.  I  ought  to  have  discovered 
it  before.  You  have  just  worn  yourself  out 
for  me,  careless  brute  that  I  am,  not  to  have 
seen  it  for  myself  !  You  want  a  holiday. 
We  both  do.  Well  take  one,  too,  after 
seeing  Kussell  Hall  to-morrow.  We  can 
afford  a  good  one,  and  I  think  we  deserve 
it,  eh?" 

Margot  dried  her  tears,  and  agreed  that  a 
holiday  would  be  ideal.  They  pored  over 
guide-books  and  time-tables  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  or,  rather,  Margot  pored 
and  Bruce  listened,  smiling  at  her  regained 
cheerfulness,  at  the  normal  ring  of  her  voice 
and  the  naturalness  of  her  merry  laugh. 


He  had  always  loved  his  wife,  but  only  in 
these  last  months  he  had  fully  realised  how 
deeply  and  tenderly  she  was  a  part  of  his  life. 

The  oculist  gave  a  good  verdict,  and  the 
very  next  day  they  flung  books  and  w^ork 
aside,  and  went  off  to  Cornwall  for  two 
months.  They  led  a  healthy,  tramping  life 
by  the  sea.  Hay  don  boasted  that  they 
neither  of  them  read  a  line  during  the  whole 
time.  They  walked  and  bathed,  they  boated 
and  fished.  They  came  home  brown  and 
healthy,  and  Haydon,  at  last  allowed  to  leave 
off  his  glasses,  smiled  as  his  eyes  rested  on 
the  glowing  eyes  and  radiant  cheeks  of  his 
wife  opposite  him  in  the  train. 

That  first  night  at  home  she  counselled 
herself  to  speak.  "  Now,  tell  him  now  !  "  a 
voice  whispered,  as  she  sat  in  the  shadowy 
study,  where  memories  were  so  potent  and 
insistent.  But  something  held  her  back,  and 
the  opportunity  passed. 

The  next  day  her  husband  went  back  to 
his  old  habit  of  shutting  himself  up  with  his 
work  from  breakfast  to  lunch-time.  Margot's 
thoughts  were  with  him,  busy  there,  and 
once,  when  he  came  and  called  her,  she  ran 
with  a  beating  heart  to  see  what  he  needed 
of  her. 

"Those  rough  copies  of  my  old  articles, 
where  did  you  put  them  ?  I  want  to  look 
up  a  reference  I  used  in  that  May  Day  thing 
The  Sentinel  had."  * 

"I  tore  them  up,"  she  answered,  with  a 
catch  in  her  voice  that  might  have  been 
caused  by  her  haste. 

"  Careless  one  !  I  thought  I  told  you  I 
always  filed  them  for  reference." 

Three  days  later  she  looked  across  the 
breakfast-table  and  saw  the  old  shadow  on 
her  husband's  face  as  he  drew  from  a  long 
envelope  a  rejected  manuscript. 

"  This  is  like  old  times,"  he  said  shortly, 
and  he  ate  the  rest  of  his  meal  in  silence. 

Margot  watched  him  anxiously.  Again  she 
tried  to  find  words  for  her  confession,  and 
again  they  eluded  her. 

"  When  he  is  not  so  depressed,"  she  told 
herself— "by  and  by,  when  he  is  more 
himself." 

The  same  thing  happened  next  day  with 
another  manuscript,  and  still  she  could  not 
force  herself  to  speak.  But  that  night  he 
discovered  without  her  teUing  him.  He 
entered  the  study  with  an  evening  paper 
in  his  hands,  and,  handing  it  to  her,  pointed 
to  an  article  signed  "Bruce  Haydon."  It 
was  one  to  which  she  had  done  a  great  deal. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  he  asked 
icily.     "  I  don't  understand."     It  had  been 
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accepted  six  months  previously,  and  she 
had  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  had  not 
been  published.  She  remembered  that  she 
had  been  rather  proud  of  that  article.  Pride 
was  dust  and  ashes  to  her  now. 

Slowly,  with  averted  eyes,  with  nervous 
fingers  playing  with  a  ribbon  on  her  frock, 
she  told  her  husband  the  whole  story.  She 
did  not  seek  to  extenuate  her  own  actions. 
She  laid  bare  what  she  had  done  as  precisely 
and  clearly  as  though  it  had  no  concern 
with  herself.  She  spoke  of  her  girlish 
dreams  of  writing,  of  her  early  efforts  at 
composition,  of  the  temptation  to  which 
she  had  succumbed  when  the  opportunity 
came.  She  never  even  asked  for  forgiveness. 
She  put  the  bare  facts  before  him  without 
a  plea.  He  listened  without  a  word.  The 
room  was  in  half  darkness.  She  could  just 
trace  the  lines  of  his  profile  as  he  sat  against 
the  hght  from  a  west  window.  She  knew 
that  she  had  sorely  wounded  his  pride  and 
self-respect.  She  awaited  sentence  as  calmly 
as  though  it  concerned  some  other  woman 
whom  she  only  slightly  knew. 

There  was  a  long,  breathless  silence.  There 
came  the  sound  of  a  motor  hurrying  along 
the  road,  and  its  shrill  horn  as  it  turned  the 
corner.  Margot  felt  as  though  her  last  hope 
had  gone  with  that  hurrying  noise,  as  though 
she  had  never  done  anything  else  in  all 
her  life  but  wait  in  a  shadowy  room  for  her 
husband  to  speak. 


At  last  he  rose  and  came  over  to  her.  He 
stooped  and  caught  her  in  his  arms.  "  I  was 
a  fool  not  to  see  this  sooner,"  he  whispered, 
"a  thick-headed  fool,  who  doesn't  deserve 
a  wife  like  you  !  But,  luckily,  we  some  of 
us  get  more  than  our  deserts,  as  I've  got 
you." 

She  was  crying  like  a  child  against  his 
shoulder. 

"  It  wasn't  fair  to  leave  me  alone  now," 
he  said,  with  an  odd  little  sound  in  his 
voice.     "  Why  did  you  ?  " 

"It  was  only  because  then  I  wanted  to 
help  you  so  badly,  I  wanted  to  keep  your 
spirits  up,  I •" 

"I  know.  But,  partner,  was  it  fair  to 
leave  the  firm  just-  as  it  was  going 
strong  ?  " 

"  You  see,  it  is  only  that  I  have  a  sort  of 
knack  with  w^ords.  I  am  not  really  clever — 
I  am  shockingly  badly  educated.  My  facts 
are  never  right,  like  yours." 

"And  my  style  is  never  brilliant,  like 
my  wife's.  Now,  for  the  future  we  are 
collaborators^: — I  the  solid  partner,  and  you 
the  ornamental." 

They  were.  The  only  diflFerence  w^as  that 
in  the  future,  and  much  against  the  woman's 
will,  their  work  was  signed  "  B.  M.  Haydon," 
and  it  is  to  be  wondered  if  even  a  single 
editor  as  much  as  conjectured  why.  Certainly 
no  comment  Avas  made,  and  articles  were 
once  more  accepted. 


TREASURE. 

TVjOTHINQ  rich  about  her— nothing  fine; 

'*'  ^     On  in  years,  grey=haired,  with  shoulders  bent, 

She  goes  about  her  daily  worl<:,  content 

To  dust  and  sweep,  and  give  her  man  his  food. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  makes  her  dull  eyes  shine 

As  if  Dame  Fortune,  in  benignant  mood, 

Had  set  her  feet  in  new  and  pleasant  ways? 

Whence  comes  this  glory  on  her  pale,  lined  face? 


Her  boy  has  won  the  coveted  V.C.— 

<«  For  gallant  rescue  of  an  officer." 

The  small,  dull  house,  the  soiled  and  shabby  stairs. 

Have  all  been  changed  and  glorified  for  her. 

Each  corner  whispers  of  his  bravery, 

And,  coming  in  upon  her  unawares. 

Surprising  strange,  glad  tears  upon  her  cheek. 

She  smiles  at  me,  tries  hard,  but  cannot  speak. 

LUCY  NICHOLSON. 
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ISTER    JOANNA 

was  attracted  by 
Billy  Lancaster 
from  the  first.  One 
did  not  often  come 
across  handsome, 
well -set -up  young 
Englishmen,  in 
the  latest  Bond 
Street  Colonial 
kit,  in  that  hectic, 
fever-stricken  spot,  and  the  tired,  over- 
worked nurse,  as  she  went  about  her  duties 
in  the  ugly  little  corrugated-iron  hospital, 
gazed  often  in  the  direction  of  the  District 
Commissioner's  bungalow  opposite.  District 
Commissioner  !  The  last  man  who  had  held 
that  post— a  hopeless  inebriate — had  shot 
himself  during  the  rains.  She  had  not 
cared  what  had  happened  to  Mr.  Smithson — 
nobody  had— but  Billy  Lancaster,  with  his 
tall,  athletic  young  figure,  his  da^rk  hair 
with  the  agreeable  curl  in  it,  and  blue  eyes 
always  sparkhng  with  laughter,  was  different. 
It  was  a  shame  for  a  boy  like  that  to  be 
sacrificing  his  splendid  youth  on  that  deadly 
Gold  Coast. 

And  when  eventually  she  obtained  her 
first  personal  introduction  to  the  new  District 
Commissioner,  she  found  him  quite  as 
charming  as  he  looked.  Social  festivities 
were  rare  in  Logando,  but  at  a  mild  tea-party 
given  by  Madame  Lefevre,  the  French 
missionary's  wife,  the  young  EngUshman 
and  Sister  Joanna  at  last  met.  He  talked 
to  her  the  whole  afternoon,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  Madame  Lefevre,  she  was  the 
only  white  woman  he  had  spoken  to  for 
wrecks,  and,  later,  escorted  her  back  to  the 
hospital.  The  distance  was  only  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  but  they  lingered,  and  Billy,  in 
his  impulsive,  .  boyish  fashion,  was  soon 
telling  his  new  friend  about  his  home,  his 
people  in  England,  and  his  enthusiasm  for, 
and  his  hopes  of  getting  on  in,  his  present 
work.     And  then,  with  a  smile  which  lighted 


up  the  whole  of  his  eager  young  face,  he 
gave  her  the  most  important  piece  of 
information  of  all — he  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  the  loveliest  girl  in  the  world, 
Hilary  DaJrymple,  the  daughter  of  the 
squire  of  the  place,  of  which  his  father  was 
rector.  It  was  to  earn  enough  money  with 
which  to  marry  Hilary  speedily  that  he  had 
accepted  this  post  out  here. 

"For  it's  well  paid,"  he  concluded 
joyously — "all  these  Gold  Coast  jobs  are." 

"  They  ought  to  be,"  said  Sister  Joanna 
dryly.  Billy  whipped  a  morocco  leather 
miniature  case  out  of  his  breast-pocket  and 
handed  it  to  her. 

"  Hilary,"  he  said  proudly. 

Sister  Joanna  gazed  at  the  exquisite, 
girlish  face,  and  she  was  sensible  of  a  chill. 
When  she  spoke,  however,  it  was  in  her 
usual  calm,  quiet  voice. 

"  She  is  very  pretty,"  she  remarked,  and 
Billy,  smiling  again,  returned  the  miniature 
to  his  pocket. 

"  She's  the  most  beautiful  creature  the 
sun  ever  shone  upon  !  By  Jove,  you  should 
see  her  on  a  horse  I  I've  loved  her  ever 
since  I  can  remember.  We  were  children 
together." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  very  much  to  be 
congratulated,"  said  Sister  Joanna.  They 
had  reached  the  hospital  gates  at  last,  and 
she  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Thank  you  so 
much  for  bringing  me  back.  And  if  ever 
you  feel  inclined — that  is  to  say,  if  you 
don't  think  you  will  be  bored — I  shall  be 
very  pleased  if  you  will  come  and  have  a  cup 
of  tea  with  me  sometimes.  On  Saturday 
afternoons,  between  three  and  five,  I  am 
generally  free." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  come.  May  I 
fix  next  Saturday?"  replied  Billy.  And, 
receiving  an  assent,  he  raised  his  white 
sun-helmet  with  a  gay  flourish,  and  w^alked 
away,  a  splendid  specimen  of  young  English 
manhood. 


Copjright,  1916,  by  Katheriiie  CoXy  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
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Sister  Joanna  went  to   her    own    bare, 
cell-like  bed-chamber  and  sat  down  on  its  one 
hard  chair.     The  hospital  was  a  small  one, 
and    she,    with    the    middle-aged,    rather 
broken-down    Dutch    doctor    and   the   two 
girl  nurses  under  her,  comprised  its  whole 
staff.     It  did  very  good  work,  however,  in 
this   out-of-the-way   spot.     Disease    stalked 
gaunt   in  the  dark  forests  on  the  horizon, 
and  many  a  fever-stricken  white  man — and 
black  man,  too — owed  his  life  to  the  care 
he  had  received  in  the  little  corrugated -iron 
building  established  and  maintained  by  the 
devoted    Brotherhood   of    Saint  Joseph   of 
Pity.     As  a  rule,  it  was  full.     Just  at  this 
moment,  however,  it  happened  to  be  rather 
empty,  and  Sister  Joanna  for  once  was  able 
to  indulge  in  day-dreaming.     And  she  was 
glad.     She  had  just  spent  some  hours  in  the 
society  of  the  first  Englishman  of  good  birth 
and  breeding  that  she  had  ever  associated 
with  in  her  life,  and  she  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  go  immediately  to   the   bedside   of,  say, 
a   half-caste    rubber   planter    in    delirium 
tremens. 

Sister  Joanna's  father  had  been  an 
Irishman,  who  had  come  out  to  Africa  to 
make  his  fortune,  failed  in  the  attempt,  and 
died,  leaving  a  young  Boer  wife  and  infant 
daughter  penniless.  The  wife  had  speedily 
followed  him,  and  the  little  girl  had  been 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  maternal 
relatives  who  had  not  wanted  her,  and  had 
not  hesitated  to  say  so.  Until  the  age  of 
sixteen,  however,  she  remained  with  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  working  like  any  Kaffir 
on  their  farm.  Then  she  had  run  away,  and, 
being  capable,  managed  somehow  to  keep 
afloat  until  she  was  old  enough  to  enter  a 
hospital  as  probationer.  Now  she  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  not  good-looking  and  not  in 
any  way  noticeable.  Her  education  had  been 
of  the  scantiest,  and  she  had  never  been 
out  of  Africa.  But  intermingled  with  the 
commonplace,  somewhat  stolid  characteristics 
inherited  from  her  Boer  mother  was  a 
streak  of  wild,  almost  passionate  romanticism, 
derived,  doubtless,  from  the  Irish  side  of 
her  ancestry.  The  only  touch  of  romance 
that  had  ever  come  into  her  dull,  hard-working 
life  was  her  friendship  with  Billy  Lancaster. 
And  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
girl  in  England.  True  to  the  strain  in  her 
nature,  Sister  Joanna  was  fond  of  reading 
novels,  and  from  them  she  had  gained  a 
fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  kind  of  life  led  by 
the  daughters  of  English  squires.  And  in 
a  couple  of  years'  time  Mr.  Lancaster  had 
said  he  hoped  to  have  saved  enough  money 


to  be  justified  in  asking  Hilary  to  come  out 
and  marry  him. 

Hilary  Dairy mple  in  Logando  !     Well,  if 
the  girl  loved  Billy  as   passionately  as   he 
loved  her,  perhaps  she  would  be  capable  of 
waiting  patiently  those   two  years.     Mean- 
while  many   thousands   of  miles   separated 
the  lovers,  and — Sister  Joanna,  with  rather 
a  curious  little  smile,  rose  to  return  to  her 
duties — anyhow,   the   idea   of    a    girl    like 
Hilary  Dairy  mple  in  Logando  was  ludicrous. 
The  following  Saturday  afternoon's  visit 
was,  as  Sister  Joanna  had  hoped,  only  the 
first  of  many  that  Billy  Lancaster  was  after- 
wards to  pay  to  her.    The  friendsliip  between 
them  grew  apace.     Gradually  the  boy  took 
to  dropping  in  at  the  hospital  every  Saturday, 
if  he  could  possibly  manage  it,  and  some- 
how—he did  not  know  that  this  was  skilfully 
manoeuvred   by   Sister   Joanna    herself — he 
generally   found    her    alone.     And    as   the 
long,  monotonous  days  passed,  his  illusions 
about  Logando  faded,  the  bright  hopes  with 
which  he  had  set  sail  from   England   died 
one  by  one,  and   he   was  thankful  to  find 
someone  in  whom  he  could  confide.     But, 
being  of  a  naturally  plucky  disposition,  he 
did   not   give  way  all  at  once.     Only  each 
Saturday  afternoon  that  he  came  the  woman, 
watching  him   with  her  keen,  professional 
eye,  noted  that  the  white  duck  suits,  which 
had  been  so  smart  when  he  first  came  out, 
hung  on  his  tall  frame  more  loosely  ;  he  was 
quieter,  with   less  of   the  youth  and   hope, 
which  had  once  so  distinguished  him,  in  his 
eyes. 

One  scorching  afternoon,  when  not  a 
breath  of  air  w^as  stirring,  and  the  whole 
earth  seemed  to  be  lying  stupefied  in  the 
steaming  heat,  Billy,  who  had  a  splitting 
headache,  blurted  out,  in  answer  to  her 
question  as  to  how  he  was  getting  on — 

"Sometimes  I  can't  help  thinking  th^t, 
after  all,  I'm  not  suited  for  this  sort  of  life. 

I  thought  I  was  just  the  man  for  it,  but " 

He  broke  off  and  sighed.  They  were 
sitting  on  the  verandah,  Billy  stretched  in  a 
long  deck-chair,  his  sunburnt  hands  clasped 
behind  his  head,  with  Sister  Joanna,  at  a 
little  table,  pouring  out  tea.  As  she  did  not 
immediately  reply,  Billy  w^ent  on — 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  it's  been  a 
disappointment.  When  they  offered  me  the 
berth  at  home,  I  thought  it  was  such  a 
splendid  one.  Good  screw— enough  to  save 
on,  which  means  enough  to  marry  on  in  quite 
a  reasonable  time.  If  I'd  stuck  in  the  berth 
I  had  in  England,  Hilary  and  I  would  not 
have   been   able   to  marry  for  years.     But 
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lately  " — he  paused,  and  his  brows  met  in  a 
puzzled  frown — "  I've  been  thinking  that  it's 
not  such  a  very  fine  job,  after  all." 

"  Logando  has  its  drawbacks,"  said  Sister 
Joanna,  and  Billy,  with  a  little  wry  smile, 
continued — 

"  It  takes  it  out  of  you,  doesn't  it,  the 
beastly  climate?  And  I  can't  sleep  o' 
nights.  Then  there  are  the  ants,  which  eat 
my  boots  " — he  laughed,  half  ashamed  of  his 
English  fastidiousness — *'  and  the  monotony, 
and  the  deadly  loneliness.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  you" — he  turned  with  a  sudden, 
impulsive  movement  to  his  companion — "  I 
don't  know  what  I  should  have  done." 

Sister  Joanna  stirred  a  little  in  her  chair. 

"  I  am  glad  if  I  have  been  of  any  help  to 
you,  Mr.  Lancaster,"  she  said. 

"  Help!"  Billy's  tired  blueeyes  lookedagain 
at  the  neat  figure  in  the  becoming  cap  and 
apron  and  cool,  white  linen  gown.  "  Why, 
I  sometimes  think  that  your  companionship 
has  saved  me  from — from  taking  to  drink  !  " 

Sister  Joanna  stirred  slightly  again.  Billy 
was  several  years  younger  than  herself,  she 
rightly  guessed,  and  no  doubt  looked  upon 
her  as  a  sort  of  nice,  kind  elder  sister,  but 
she  had  certainly  never  regarded  him  in  the 
light  of  a  brother.  She  laid  one  of  her 
hands — they  were  well -shaped  hands—on 
the  small  bamboo  tea-table,  and,  as  she 
had  expected,  Billy's  fingers  very  soon  closed 
over  it. 

"  I  am  afraid  a  good  many  white  men 
take  to  drink  after  they  have  been  some 
time  in  Logando,"  she  remarked. 

"Poor  devils!"  said  Billy.  His  eyes 
wandered  away  again  over  the  garden,  and, 
to  Sister  Joanna's  disappointment,  his  hand 
slipped  away  from  hers.  "D'you  know, 
Sister,  I  sometimes  wonder — it's  in  the  night, 
when  I  can't  sleep— if  I  shall  be  able  to  stick 
it — keep  straight,  I  mean,  and  away  from 
drink  and  gambling  with  those  half-^caste 
raffians  at  the  saloon,  and — and  beastliness 
of  that  sort,  until  Hilary  comes  out.  Of 
course,  it'll  be  all  right  when  she  does  come 
out,  but — but  it's  the  waiting  for  her." 

Billy  bent  forward,  his  hands  clenched  on 
his  knees,  and  stared  miserably  at  the  dreary 
landscape.  Sister  Joanna  watched  him,  and 
there  was  an  expression  in  her  light,  greenish 
eyes  which  Billy,  whose  thoughts  were  not 
with  her,  but  with  Hilary,  did  not  notice. 

"  And  have  you  ever  wondered,  also,  what 
Hilary's  opinion  of  the  place  will  be  w^hen 
she  comes  out  ?  "  Sister  Joanna  asked. 

Billy  turned  round  with  a  sudden  abrupt 
jerk.     His  face  had  gone  white. 


"  Good  Heavens  !  "  he  muttered.  "  No, 
I  never  thought  of  that.  I  suppose  in  your 
heart  of  hearts  you  think  I'm  a  selfish  brute 
to  bring  a  girl  like  Hilary  to  a  place  like 
Logando  ?  " 

Sister  Joanna  made  no  reply,  and  the  boy 
sighed,  thinking  that  the  silence  of  this 
kindly  woman,  who  would,  he  felt  convinced, 
reassure  him  if  she  could,  meant  a  reluctant 
assent  to  his  question.  He  rose  from  his 
chair.  The  light  in  the  little  dusty  garden 
was  already  fading,  and  he  knew  that  he 
must  not  trespass  on  his  hostess's  time  too 
long. 

"  Well,  good-bye.  Sister,"  he  said,  shaking 
hands.  "  I  think  it's  awfully  kind  of  you, 
you  know,  to  allow  a  poor  lonely  devil  like 
me  to  pother  you  with  my  stupid  grumblings." 

The  next  Saturday,  however,  passed  without 
his  appearing  on  the  little  verandah,  and 
Sister  Joanna,  making  discreet  inquiries, 
discovered  that  he  had  gone,  with  only  a 
handful  of  carriers  and  Kroo  boys,  on  an 
expedition  into  the  forest.  There  had  been 
trouble  with  a  certain  rebellious  tribe 
in  the  interior,  and  it  was  the  District 
Commissioner's  duty  to  investigate  it.  The 
news  disquieted  her.  Billy  had  told  her  of 
the  slight  heart  trouble  which,  to  his  eternal 
regret,  had  prevented  him  joining  in  the 
War.  She  knew  also  the  dangers  that  lurked 
in  that  dark  forest,  and — well,  if  the  deadly 
malaria  once  seized  hold  of  Billy,  he  no 
longer  possessed  the  fine  physical  strength 
to  resist  it. 

One  day  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
expedition  had  met  with  disaster — wild 
beasts  had  attacked  it — and,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life.  Sister  Joanna  made  a 
mistake  in  the  operating  theatre.  Then, 
a  few  hours  after,  the  rumour  about  the 
expedition  was  corrected.  One  of  the  boys 
had  been  killed  by  a  leopard,  but  beyond 
that  the  rest  of  the  httle  party  were  safe. 
A  couple  of  days  later,  as  Sister  Joanna 
was  standing  airing  sheets  on  a  line  in  the 
garden,  she  saw  Billy  Lancaster  coming  up 
the  path  towards  her. 

He  was  walking  very  slowly,  and  his  eyes 
were  bent  on  the  ground.  When,  as  he 
reached  her,  he  looked  up,  Sister  Joanna 
uttered  an  exclamation. 

"  W^hat  has  happened  ?  "  she  asked  quickly. 

Billy  sank  into  a  chair  near  her. 

"  Well,  we  got  back  last  night,"  he  began. 

"  Safely  ?  "  demanded  Sister  Joanna.  She 
took  in  every  detail  of  Billy's  face.  Alas, 
the  boy  had  changed  deplorably  since  she 
had  last  seen  him  !     He  was  thinner  than 
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ever ;  his  cheeks  were  gaunt  ;  his  eyes, 
feverish  and  bright,  were  sunk  far  back  in 
their  sockets. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Oh,  safely  enough.  We  had  rather  a 
rough  time  ;  but,  anyhow,  I  did  what  I  set 
out  to  do,  and  so  it  was  worth  while.  But 
that  was  net  what  I  came  to  talk  to  you 
about." 


the    first   time  there  was    no    letter  from 
Hilary  ! " 

"  Ah-h  !  "  said  Sister  Joanna  softly.  And 
then  she  slipped  off  into  the  house  to  fetch 
iced  claret-cup  and  delicious  little  gateaux 
made  by  her  own  hands,  the  like  of  which 
were  certainly  never  tasted  in  Billy's  own 
hugger-mugger  establishment.  'The  first 
steps  to  a  man's  heart,  she  well  knew,  are 


'  In  a  calm,  almost  mechanical,  voice  she  recited,  looking  at  the  little  sheet  of  paper  in  her  hand." 


"  No,  I  guessed  that  there  was  something 
else,"  said  Sister  Joanna. 

She  waited  patiently,  and  presently,  after 
fidgeting  nervously  with  a  cigarette,  Billy 
blurted  out — 

"Well,  you  know,  don't  you,  that  I've 
heard  from  Hilary  regularly  ever  since 
I've  been  out  here  ?  And  the  second  I  got 
back  last  night — the  mail  got  in  two  days 
ago — I  sprinted  off  to  the  post-office.      For 


through    a    less    romantic    portion   of    his 
anatomy. 

The  next  mail  day  also  there  was  no 
letter  from  Hilary.  But  the  mail  day  after 
that  there  was  an  epistle  from  her.  Yet  it 
was  so  short,  so  obviously  written  only  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  that  the  poor,  disappointed 
boy,  on  reading  it,  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  almost  better  if  it  had  not  been  written 
at  all.     It  happened  to  be  a  Saturday,  and, 
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later  in  the  afternoon,  Billy  walked  np  to 
the  hospital.  Sister  Joanna,  watching  his 
approach  from  her  verandah,  saw  at  once 
that  something  was  the  matter.  But  she 
asked  no  questions,  and,  before  he  had 
finished  his  first  cup  of  tea,  Billy  came  out 
with  the  news  she  wae  waiting  for. 

"  I  say.  Sister,"  he  said,  "  I've  been 
thinking  over  that  idea  you  put.  into  my 
head." 

"  What  idea  ? "  asked  Sister  Joanna. 
She  knew,  however,  perfectly. 

Billy  hesitated.  When  presently  he  spoke, 
his  voice  was  not  quite  steady. 

*'  The  idea  that— well,  that  perhaps  Hilary 
might  not  altogether  like  this  place  when 
she  does  come  out.  I— I've  been  reproaching 
her,  poor  little  girl,  for  getting  slack  in  her 
letter-writing  lately,  and  now,  when  I  did 
get  a  letter  at  last  to-day,  I  was  annoyed 
because  it  was  so  short.  But  I'm  thinking 
perhaps  it  is  I  who  have  been  to  blame,  and 
not  Hilary.  You  see,  she's  a  girl  who  could 
marry  anybody,  and  I — well,  I'm  only  the 
son  of  a  poor  parson.  Was  it  fair  to  take 
advantage  of  an  old  friendship,  and  ask  her 
to  come  and  rough  it  with  me  out  here  ?  " 

Billy  put  his  elbow  on  the  tea-table  and 
rested  his  chin  in  his  hand.  Sister  Joanna 
observed  him  narrowly,  but  she  said  nothing, 
and  presently  the  boy,  in  a  broken,  halting 
voice,  went  on  again — 

"  No,  it  wasn't  fair.  And  I — God 
forgive  me" — Billy's  face  worked— "  I've 
been  a  selfish  cad  !  Of  course,  when  I  first 
came  out  here,  I  did  not  grasp  at  once  what 
the  place  was  really  like,  and  I  wrote  glowing 
accounts  to  my  little  girl,  telling  her  of  the 
happy  time  we  should  have  when  we  were 
married.  Then — when  you  put  the  idea  into 
my  head— I  simply  couldn't  go  on  telling 
her  that  Logando  was  a  paradise  when  it's 
exactly  the  opposite,  and  I  told  her  the  truth. 
And  she's  afraid  she  wouldn't  be  able  to 
stand  the  life,  only  she  doesn't  like  to  say  so. 
Oh,  Sister  "—Billy  raised  his  troubled  eyes 
to  his  companion—"  I've  been  so  awfully 
worried  about  the  whole  business  !  Shall  I 
chuck  it  all  and  go  back  to  the  position 
I  had  in  England  ?  It  will  mean  that  we 
shall  have  to  wait  much  longer,  of  course, 
before  we  can  marry,  but  even  that  would  be 
better  than  condemning  poor  little  Hilary  to 
a  miserable  existence  in  Logando.  You're 
such  a  true  pal— tell  me,  Sister,  what  I  ought 
to  do." 

Again  Sister  Joanna  took  her  time 
before  she  spoke.  She  was  thinking  of  the 
day  when  she  had  first  sowed  in  Billy's  mind 


the  seeds  of  doubt  as  to  the  honourableness 
of  his  conduct  in  asking  a  girl  like  Hilary 
Dalrymple  to  marry  him,  and  she  realised — 
perhaps  at  this  moment  more  than  ever 
before— how  bitterly  she  hated  the  girl  who 
had  everything  in  life,  while  so  many 
women  had  nothing.  That  the  squire's 
daughter  was  becoming  forgetful  of  her 
absent  lover  was  obvious  ;  but  these  English 
were  queer  people,  and  even  the  worst 
of  them  seemed  to  have  a  certain  code  of 
honour.  Unless  the  idea  was  first  put  into 
the  girl's  head,  would  she  actually  break  ofP 
her  engagement  ? 
'  Sister  Joanna's  heart  was  beating  so 
rapidly  that  she  wondered  nervously  if 
Billy  could  hear  it.  Her  Hps  were  dry.  She 
moistened  them  with  her  tongue. 

"  Suppose,"  she  suggested,  "  you  leave  the 
matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  girl 
herself — write  to  her,  offering  to  release 
her  from  her  engagement,  and  abide  entirely 
by  her  reply." 

Billy's  face  changed,  and  he  gave  a  little 
shudder.  But  if  the  advice  he  had  just 
received  was  not  exactly  what  he  had 
hoped  for,  his  faith  in  Sister  Joanna  was  so 
great  that  he  felt  that  it  must  be  good,  and 
he  replied  bravely — ■ 

"I'll  do  that,  then.  After  all,  if  I  was 
a  selfish  cad,  in  the  first  place,  to  ask  Hilary 
to  marry  me,  I'm  doing  the  straight  thing 
now,  am  I  not,  in  offering  to  release  her  ?  " 

"You  are,"  said  Sister  Joanna.  But 
she  turned  her  head  away  as  she  spoke — 
somehow,  she  did  not  want  to  see  the  pain 
in  Billy's  eyes. 

So  Billy  went  away  to  write  his  letter  in 
time  to  catch  the  mail  that  night.  Only 
the  four  walls  of  his  untidy  little  sitting- 
room  witnessed  the  anguish  with  which  he 
composed  it. 

And  when  the  answer  to  the  letter  came, 
Billy  was  down  with  malaria,  blind  and  deaf 
and  senseless  practically  to  everything  save 
his  own  deadly  physical  weakness.  Sister 
Joanna,  almost  stunned  with  this  cruel  blow 
Fate  had  dealt  her,  had  had  him  removed 
at  once  from  his  comfortless  quarters  to  the 
little  whitewashed  single  ward  next  her  own 
room  at  the  hospital,  but  nothing  that  either 
she  or  the  doctor  could  do  was  able  to  keep 
at  bay  the  dread  conqueror.  From  the  very 
beginning  it  had  been  a  losing  fight,  and  as 
Sister  Joanna  sat  alone  by  Billy's  bedside  on 
the  last  evening  of  his  life,  she  told  herself 
bitterly  that  the  irony  of  her  existence  was 
complete.  She  had  done  her  utmost  to 
separate  from  the  girl  in  England  this  man 
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she  so  passionately  loved,  and  now,  when  she 
had  practically  succeeded,  not  she,  but  Death, 
was  to  claim  him. 

Her  eyes,  red-rimmed  with  weeping,  were 
fixed  hungrily  on  the  unconscious  face  on 
the  pillow.  She  wondered  if  Billy  would 
ever  learn  the  contents — which  she  knew  as 
well  as  if  she  had  read  them — of  the  letter 
that  had  arrived  for  him  that  morning  from 
Hilary.  She  hoped  fiercely  that  he  would 
learn  them,  and  then,  as  he  set  forth  on  his 
lonely  journey,  he  would  know  that  the  girl 
he  loved  was  faithless,  and  perhaps  his  last 
smile,  his  last  look,  would  be  for  the  woman 
who  did  love  him.  Oh,  she  did  not  ask  for 
much  !  She  knew  that,  with  all  her  scheming, 
she  had  never  been  able  to  make  Billy  waver 
for  one  instant  in  his  devotion  to  Hilary  ; 
but  as  the  poor  man  craved  the  crumbs 
from  the  rich  man's  table,  so  she  craved  the 
boon  of  that  last  smile  and  look. 

And  then  suddenly  her  heart  almost 
stopped  beating.  For  the  eyes  in  the  dying 
face  had  slowly  opened,  and  for  the  first 
time  for  days  Sister  Joanna  saw  that  there 
was  consciousness  in  them. 

She  did  not  deceive  herself.  She  knew 
that  it  was  only  the  last  flicker  before  the 
feeble  flame  of  life  died  down  for  ever,  but 
she  was  thankful,  for  now  Billy  would  not 
die  without  knowing  what  was  in  Hilary's 
letter. 

She  bent  over  him,  and  he  said  faintly — 

"  Has  anything  come  for  me  —  from 
Hilary  ?  " 

In  his  delirium  Hilary's  name  had  been 
always  on  his  lips.  Now,  on  his  first  return 
to  consciousness,  it  was  on  his  lips  again. 
But  the  poor,  jealous  woman  seated  beside 
him  was  soon  to  have  her  triumph.  There 
was  the  shadow  of  a  smile  on  her  pale  lips^ 
as  she  answered — 

"Yes,  one  came  for  you  this  morning, 
but  you  were  not  strong  enough  to  be 
told.  However,  if  you  would  like  to  see  it 
now " 

She  drew  the  dehcately- tinted,  scented 
envelope  out  of  her  pocket.  She  had  known 
at  once,  by  the  post-mark  and  also  by  the 
sprawling,  school-girlish  handwriting,  whom 
it  was  from.  Billy  stretched  out  a  thin,  eager 
hand,  then  sighed,  and  the  hand  dropped 
helplessly  back  again  on  to  the  coverlet. 

"I'm  rather  weak.  Would  you  mind 
reading  it  to  me  ?  "  he  said  wistfully. 

Sister  Joanna's  face  was  almost  as  white 
as  her  patient's.  Her  fingers  trembled  as 
she  broke  open  the  envelope. 

"  Dear  little  erirl !  "  Billv  was  murmuring 


brokenly.  "We  used  to  go  primrosing  in 
the  woods  together  when  we  were  children. 
Ah,  I  know  I'm  bowled  out  this  time. 
Sister  !  I  shan't  be  able  to  marry  her,  even 
if  she  has  stuck  to  me,  but,  all  the  same,  I 
hope  she  has  stuck  ! " 

Sister  Joanna's  neat,  white-capped  head 
was  bent  eagerly  over  the  open  letter.  Yes, 
it  was  as  she  had  anticipated — Hilary  had 
jumped  at  her  lover's  offer  of  release.  More — 
and  the  eyes  scanning  the  epistle  glittered 
— immediately  on  hearing  from  him  she 
had  accepted  somebody  else — a  wealthy 
baronet,  a  man  much  older  than  herself, 
but  "  such  a  good  match  !  "  .  .  .  Oh,  Billy 
could  not,  surely,  retain  one  spark  of  love 
for  the  fickle  girl  when  he  heard  this  ! 

"  Dear  little  Hilary  !  "  Billy  was  rambbng 
on,  in  his  weak,  exhausted  whisper.  "Ah, 
it  cost  me  a  good  deal,  writing  that  letter 
offering  her  her  release,  but,  of  course,  it 
was  the  straight  thing  to  do  ! " 

Suddenly  a  dull  red  flush  welled  up  into 
Sister  Joanna's  death  -  white  face.  What 
precisely  did  it  mean,  that  word  "  straight "  ? 
Of  course  it  meant  honesty  and  goodness — 
all  the  clean,  decent  things  which,  to  a 
person  of  Billy's  upbringing,  were  the  things 
that  mattered.  Well,  she  herself  had  not 
had  the  advantage  of  an  English  upbringing. 
Was  it  altogether  her  fault,  then,  if  some- 
times she  had  resorted  to  deeds  which,  to 
put  it  plainly,  were  not  exactly  what  Billy 
would  have  called  "  straight "  ? 

Sister  Joanna  shivered  a  little.  Oh, 
what  would  Billy  think  if  he  knew  how  she 
had  plotted  and  schemed — if  he  knew,  for 
instance,  that  if  she  had  not  pulled  the 
wires,  Hilary  would  probably  never  have 
written  that  letter  giving  him  up,  and  he 
would  have  had  a  happy  memory  to  take 
with  him  on  his  lonely  journey  into  the 
valley  of  shadows,  not  a  memory  of  pain  ? 
Oh,  yes,  she  loved  him — more,  she  some- 
times thought,  than  woman  had  ever  loved  ' 
man  before— and  yet  her  love  was  selfish, 
ignoble,  if  it  allowed  him  to  suffer  in  order 
to  gain  some  poor,  unworthy  triumph  for 
herself  ! 

Billy  made  a  little  feeble  movement  on 
his  pillows. 

"  D'you  know.  Sister  "—he  raised  his  eyes, 
over  which  the  film  of  death  was  already 
steahng,  and  fixed  them  on  Sister  Joanna's 
face-—"  I  can't  help  thinking,  somehow,  that 
Hilary  hasn't  given  me  up." 

"And  you  are  quite  right,"  said  Sister 
Joanna. 

The  voice  in  which  she  spoke  was  like  a 
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voice — it  startled  even  herself. 
But  she  was  no  longer  trembling  and 
troubled  with  indecision— she  had  made  up 
her  mind.  In  a  calm,  almost  mechanical, 
voice  she  recited,  looking  at  the  little  sheet 
of  paper  in  her  hand — 

" '  My  dearest  old  Billy— What  a  silly  boy 
it  is  to  think  I  want  to  be  released  from  my 
engagement  to  him  !     Of  course,  I  love  you 


more,  if  possible,  than  ever,  and  the  very 
minute  that  you  send  for  me  I  am  ready  to 
come  out.' " 

"Thank  God!"  whispered  Billy.  "Ah, 
I  knew  that  she  would  stick  to  me,  my  little 
girl,  my  little  Hilary  !  " 

Sister  Joanna  bent  down,  kissed  the  dead, 
peaceful  face,  and  said  in  her  breaking  heart 
that  all  was  well. 


' SUNDAY    AFTERNOON 


BY    THOMAS    FAED,    R.A, 


TWO    OP    THEM. 


*'I  SHOULD  have  thought  youd  be  better  employed  in  the  Army  than  fighting  in  the  street." 
"Well,  you  see,  sir,  I'm  exempt  on  the  grounds  of  ill-'ealth,  an'  'e's  a  conscientious  objector." 

THE   EDITOR'S   SCRAP-BOOK 


THE    JOURNALIST    DREAMS. 
By  Arthur  Cotnpton- Rickett, 

I  STOOD  before  the  notice-board  amazed  : 
"A  Home  of  Best  for  Ancient  Jokes."  The 
custodian  in  the  doorway  regarded  me  grimly. 
*'It  ought  to  come  out  of  the  rates  and  taxes, 
especially  at  a  time  like  this,  when  everybody 
needs  cheering.  What  would' the  country  do 
without  us?" 

"Who  are  you,  please?"  I  said  politely, 
looking  at  the  strange  figure. 
^  "I'^  a  joke,"  said  the  custodian  sourly. 
"  You'd  recognise  me  right  enough  if  I  came 
out  of  the  shadow.  I've  helped  you  often 
enough.     You  ought  to  know  me." 

'*I've  such  a  shocking  memory  for  faces," 
I  murmured  apologetically  (I  couldn't  even  see 
that  he  had  a  face).     **  Who  built  this  place  ?  " 

'*  He  was  a  man  who  wrote  funny  paragraphs 
for  the  papers.  That  was  in  his  criminal  days. 
He  repented  at  last  for  working  us  poor  devils 
to  death.  Then  he  built  this  place,  so  that  we 
might  rest  our  old  bones  here  for  a  while.  It 
IS  shameful  the  amount  of  'sweating'  that 
exists  among  joke-makers.  They  exploit  us 
unmercifully." 

I  tried  to  look  sympathetic. 

''I've   had   a  rough    time   of  it,"  said  the 
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custodian  gloomily.  *'  No  jest  ever  worked 
harder  than  I  did.     Look  at  me  1 " 

"  You  certainly  do  look  very  battered." 

His  figure  was  so  gnarled  and  twisted  that 
it  made  me  giddy. 

'*  Once  I  was  a  pun,"  he  said  slowly — "  a 
good,  strapping  young  pun,  with  plenty  of  life 
in  me.  Now,  since  my  O.C.  medal,  I  don't 
know  what  I  am." 

"  O.C.  ?  "  I  inquired  politely. 

'*  Order  of  the  Chestnut,"  said  the  figure 
contemptuously.     "  Never  heard  of  it  ?  " 

I  nodded.     "  It  sounds  familiar." 

'*  I  was  a  very  useful  pun,  too.  That's 
where  the  trouble  came  in.  They  never 
gave  me  a  holiday.  Disgraceful  1  Why,  we're 
supposed  to  be  pensioned  off  when  we've  had 
our  medal,  but  there's  no  peace  for  a  good 
joke  ;  and,  since  the  War  started,  even  the 
oldest  joke  cannot  plead  his  years  as  an  excuse 
for  rest.     It's  scandalous  1 " 

"  Well,  in  these  times  everyone  must  '  do 
his  bit  I '" 

No  sooner  had  I  uttered  these  words  than 
the  custodian  sprang  at  me,  screaming  with 
rage.  *'  Have  you  no  sense  of  shame,  that  you 
should  work  the  poor  thing  so  unmercifully  ? 
Give  it  up."  He  shook  me  violently,  and, 
to  my  surprise,  a  little  figure  slipped  suddenly 
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from  my  coat  pocket  and  scurried  into  the 
doorway  like  a  frightened  rabbit. 

''  What's  that  ?  "  I  gasped. 

"That,"  he  said  scornfully— *' that's  the 
wretched  little  phrase -of -all -work,  *  doing  his 
bit.'  The  exertions  of  that  little  chap  during 
the  past  twelve  months  have  been  appalling." 

I  felt  sudden  qualms.     "Now  you  mention 

it,  I  must  admit "   Still,  I  protested  weakly : 

^^  He  isn't  a  joke." 

*'0h,  we're  broad-minded  here,  thanks  to 
the  tyranny  of  journalists.  There's  a  special 
wing  in  this  institution  for  worn-out  phrases', 
tattered  cliches,  threadbare  commonplaces. 
It's  getting  full  up,  I  tell  you.  But  what's  the 
good?  Every  night  a  crowd  of  ink-slingers 
storm  this  place  and  carry  off  these  poor  old 
creatures  to  do  more 
work  for  them.  Yes, 
I've  seen  you  among 
them." 

I  bowed  shamefacedly. 
Then  I  pulled  myself 
together.  Eeally,  Imust 
not  allow  myself  to 
be  ^bullied  by  a  super- 
annuated pun.  .,  "  My 
dear  Mr.  Pun,"  I  said, 
"  really  it  isn't  our 
fault.  The  public  will 
have  it  so ;  they  get 
used  to  certain  words, 
phrases,  and  jokes — 
we're  a  very  conservative 
nation.  Then, again" — 
with  a  happy  inspira- 
tion—  'one  has  to 
economise  in  war-time. 
I  really  can't  afford 
new  jokes  and  spick- 
and-span  phrases." 

"As  you  did  before  the 
War,"  he  said  bitingly. 

I  ignored  the  thrust. 
"  We  must  mobilise 
our  jokes,"  I  said  im- 
pressively. 

'*  Mobilise  I  "  he 
shrieked  with  rage. 
"There  you  go  again  I 

word  '  mobilise '  had  a  minute's  holiday  since 
the  War  started  ?  "  He  addressed  my  waistcoat 
pocket.  "  There,  crawl  away  and  curl  up  in 
our  place  for  a  while,"  said  the  custodian. 
Another  small  creature  wriggled  away,  and  I 
began  to  feel  quite  nonplussed. 

"  You've  no  right  to  encourage  my 
journalistic  staff  to  go  on  strike,"  I  remarked 
stiffly. 

"There'll  be  a  national  strike  some  day," 
he  hinted  darkly.  "  It'll  make  you  writing 
chaps  look  silly.  No  hoary  jests,  no  pet 
phrases,  no  overworked  slang — what  would 
happen  to  you  if  they  all  struck  and  walked 
away  in  procession  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  plead  guilty,  and  if  you'll  tell 
me  a  few  facts  about  yourself  " — my  journalistic 
instinct  would  out — "  I'll  promise  to  observe  an 


THE    ONLY    ALTERNATIVE. 

Jones  :   What  are  you  goin'  to  do  now  your 
slaughterman's  been  called  up? 
Butcher  :  Why,  kill  myself,  of  course  ! 


Has  that  poor  little 


age -limit  and  a  time-limit  for  everyone  in  your 
institution.     That's  a  fair  offer." 

"Not  you,"  he  said;  "your  habits  won't 
let  you.     However,  there's  no  harm  trying." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said  humbly.  Then  I 
produced  my  notebook.  "  Where  were  you 
born,  please  ?  " 

"I  was  born,"  said  the  aged  pun,  "in 
Stratford,  in  the  sixteenth'  century." 

"  Did  you,  by  any  chance,  come  across 
William  Shakespeare  ?  " 

"  He  was  my  father,"  said  the  pun  reverently. 
"Now,  then,"  he  cried  out  sharply,  "none 
of  that  I" 

I  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"You  were  going  to  use  the  phrase,  *  the 
spacious  days  of  good  Queen  Bess.'  " 

I  flushed  guiltily.  "It 
takes  time  to  reform,"  I 
stammered.  "  Give  me 
another  chance  !  " 

He  smiled  pityingly 
and  continued :  "  After 
a  few  happy  years  with 
my  father,  I  was  kid- 
napped in  turn  by  ten 
playwrights  and  five 
poets.  After  that  I  knew 
no  peace.  A  frivolous 
bishop  flaunted  me 
brazenly  as  his  own 
child.  I  became  a 
wanderer.  I  was  tossed 
from  hand  to  hand.  But 
I  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  much  until  this 
age  of  organised  slavery, 
this  era  of  the  ink 
despot  and  the  verbal 
pickpocket  —  in  short, 
until  the  coming  of 
the  journalistic  para- 
graphist." 

"  *  Some  '  language," 
I  commented. 

"  You've  done  it  again 
— now  take  the   conse- 
quences 1  "  he  wailed. 
Before  I  could  recover 
from  my  surprise,  a  fusillade  of  hoary  chestnuts 
from  the  windows  of  the  house  struck  me  on 
the  head.     I  fell  senseless. 


HAROUO 
BKAROS/ 


wife,  "  haven't  you 
I    believe    you've 


done 
been 


"Well,"   said  my 
that   column    yet? 
asleep." 

"  Perhaps,"  I  said  musingly.  "  I'm  afraid, 
my  dear,  that  I — er — have  been  getting  into 
rather  a  groove  lately." 

"  Well,  here's  a  story  to  brighten  your  pars 
up.  It's  quite  new  and  screamingly  funny. 
I've  just  heard  it." 

She  told  me  the  story. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then  I 
spoke  to  her  kindly.  "  Once,"  I  said,  "  once, 
long,  long  ago,  when  it  was  young  and  volatile, 
I've  no  doubt  the  story  was  a  funny  one,  but 
now  it  is  well  stricken,  in  years.     Shall  we  not 


A    GEOGRArHICAL    PROBLEM. 

Argumentative  One  :   I  say,  it's  a  good  job  that  there  Channel  Tunnel  was  never  built. 

Hodge  :    Why  that,  lad  ? 

Argumentative  One:    Why?    Because,  if  it  had,  what  would  have  kept  the  Turks  out  of  Egypt? 


GOOD    NEWS    IN    OUR    VILLAGE. 


Village  Worthy  :   Morniu',   Master  Reggie.     Oi  do  'ear,  zur,  as  another  o'  they  Zeppelins  'as 
been  torpedoed !  &b  j       yi 
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be  merciful,  and  send  it  for  a  holiday  to  the 
Home  of  Eest  ?  " 

<'  What's  the  matter  ?  "  she  cried*  *'  Are  you 
dreaming?  " 

"  No,"   I  replied  pensively,  *'  but  I'm  *  up 

against' "     I  pulled  up  sharply.     *' There, 

I  nearly  did  it  again  1 "  I  exclaimed,  aghast. 


Mistress  :  What  is  the  keynote  of  a  perfect 
lady? 

Musical  Pupil  :  B  natural. 


reply,    so  the  great  man  leant  forward  and 
handed  his  card  with  the  words — ■ 

'*  Sir,  I  think  you  can't  know  who  I  am." 

The  man  took  the  card  and  silently  put  it 
into  his  pocket. 

Arrived  at  their  destination,  the  millionaire 
walked  up  to  the  guard  and,  pointing  to  the 
retreating  figure  of  his  adversary,  said — 

"  That  man  must  be  arrested  for  contempt  of 
the  rules  of  the  company." 

-The  guard   pursued  the  man  and  asked  for 
his  name  and  address. 

Looking  the  guard  up  and  down,  the  stranger 
merely  took  a  card  out  of  his  pocket,  and  with 


GETTING    EVEN. 


Sandy  (angry  at  repeated  order,  "Double!  Double!"):  To  blazes  wi'  a'  this  ''doublin'"! 
Pat  (indignantly) :   Sure,  an'  to  blazes  wid  Glasgow,  too ! 


Kitty  (at  a  flower  show) :  Why  can't  we  go 
and  have  lunch  at  that  refreshment  place  ? 

Tom:  Because  it's  the  club-house.  Don't 
you  see  the  notice,  "  Fellows  only  "  ? 

Kitty  :  Well,  they  don't  keep  to  it,  anyway. 
I've  seen  lots  of  girls  in  there,  too  I 


A  certain  millionaire  and  railway  king  was 
travelling  some  years  ago  in  a  non-smoking 
compartment.  A  man  would  persist  in  smoking, 
in  spite  of  the  millionaire's  polite  requests  to 
him  to  desist. 

The  man  never  opened   his  lips,   even  to 


the  words,  '*  I  think  you  can't  know  who  I 
am,"  walked  off. 

The  guard  looked  at  the  card,  returned  to 
the  railway  king,  and  said — 

"  I  could  not  possibly  arrest  that  man — he  is 
the  owner  of  the  railway  I  " 


Brown  :  I  see  that  Eobinson  has  got  a  job  at 
last.   He's  working  now  in  Smith's  livery  stable. 

Jones  :  What's  he  doing  there  ? 

Brown  :  Smith  has  some  horses  that  won't 
take  the  bit,  so  Eobinson  has  to  talk  to  them 
till  they  yawn. 
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Born  1820 

— still  going  strong. 


Johnnie  Walker:  *' '111  blows  the  wind,  that  profits 
nobody.'  " 

Jovial  Friend:  ''Yes!  He  rewards  the  urchin,  catches 
a  cold,  and  so  finds  out  the  efficiency  of 
^Johnnie  Walker.'  " 

JOHN  WALKER  &  SON,  LTD.,  ScOTcH  WHISKY  DISTILLERS,  KILMARNOCK,  SCOTLAND. 
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THE    MILL   POOL. 

Ah,  lazy  pool  I    Here  artists  used  to  paint 
Your   swaying   rushes   and   your  strange  reflec- 
tions, 

Or  yon  grey  water-mill,  so  old,  so  quaint, 
So  glorious  in  its  imperfections. 

Ah,  lazy  pool  I    All  Nature  loved  your  bounds, 
For  in  the  willows  flashed  kingfishers  gay; 

Whilst  'midst  your   reeds   brown   rats  made  eerie 
sounds. 
And  water-fowl  indulged  in  aqueous  play. 

Ah,  lazy  pool!    No  longer  do  the  reeds 
That  compass  thee  with  shy  wild  life  abound. 

For   those  tall    sceptres   (some    might    call    them 
"weeds") 
Have  ruthlessly  been  trodden  to  the  ground. 

Ah,  lazy  pool !    You  suffer  much  abuse 
From  stalwarts  very  scantily  arrayed ; 

For  here,  where  poets  sought  to  woo  the  Muse, 
**B"  Company  has  its  weelcly  ''bath"  parade  I 

H*  A,  Hall. 


NEW    TO    THE    FASHION. 


She  :   How  do  you  like  my  new  skirt  ? 
He  (home  from  the  trenches) :  Well,  I  suppose  it's 
all  right,  but  isn't  it  a  bit  too  long  for  a  kilt? 


Mistress  (to  maid-servant,  by  way  of  mild 
rebuke) :  I  don't  think  your  young  man  has 
very   good  manners.     I  noticed  that   he   did 


TRUTH    WILL    OUT  ! 

Little  Angel  :  I  know  that  lady  over  there, 
mamma.     She  often  speaks  to  me. 

Adoring  Mamma  :  Yes,  darling,  and  what  does 
she  say  to -you? 

Little  Angel  :  She — she  says  :  "  Don't  you  dare 
throw  stones  at  my  dog  again,  you  little  imp !  " 


not  rise  from  his  seat  when  I  came  into  the 
kitchen. 

Maid  (deprecatingly) :  I'm  very  sorry,  ma'am, 
but  he  doesn't  do  it  even  when  I  come  into 
the  room. 


*'  Where's  that  dog  you  used  to  have  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  milliner  down  the  street  complained 
that  he  kept  her  customers  away  by  obstructing 
the  pavement." 

"  Obstructing  the  pavement  ?  " 

"  Yes.  You  see,  he  was  a  pointer,  and  he 
spent  all  his  time  down  there  pointing  at  the 
birds  in  the  window.'" 


First  Neighbour  (in  the  train  from  a 
popular  suburb)  :  The  idea  of  letting  your  wife 
go  about  telling  the  neighbours  that  she  made 
a  man  of  you  I  You  don't  hear  mj  wife  saying 
that. 

Second  Neighbour:  No,  but  I  heard  her 
telling  my  wife  that  she  had  done  her  best. 


An  elderly  rustic  and  his  wife  were  much 
given  to  quarrelling.  One  day,  after  a  par- 
ticularly unpleasant  scene,  the  old  woman 
remarked  with  a  sigh  :  "  Well,  I  wish  I  was  in 
Heaven  I  " 

"  I  wish  I  was  in  *  The  Pig  and  Whistle ' !  " 
shouted  her  husband,  who  was  too  fond  of 
visiting  that  local  hostelry. 

**Ah,"  cried  the  wife,  "you  always  try  to 
pick  out  the  best  for  yourself  1  '* 
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THE  CURE  OF  CONSUMPTION 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  and  NASAL  CATARRH. 

The  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Alabone  Treatment. 

treatment,  penetrate  to  the  actual  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  consequently  treat  it  locally,  which  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases  means  complete  eradication. 

One  cannot  do  better  than  advise  any  reader  desiring 
further  particulars  regarding  this  successful  treatment 
for  the  cure  of  consumption  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretary,  the  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Alabone  Treatment, 
Lynton  House,  12,  Highbury  Quadrant,  London,  N., 
who  will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry. 

Up  to  the  present  time  an  incalculable  amount  of 
permanent  good  has  been  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  the  "  Alabone  "  Treatment,  not  only  in  instances  ot 
persons  suffering  from  actual  consumption,  but  also  in 
cases  of  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  similar  ailments,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  treatment 
recommended  by  Dr.  Alabone  (known  as  the 
"Alabone"  Treatment  of  Consumption  and  Asthma) 
will  become  still  more  extensively  employed. 

The  important  treatise  on  tuberculosis,  entitled 
"The  Cure  of  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  and 
other  Diseases  of  the  Chest,"  by  Edwin  W.  Alabone, 
M.D.Phil.,  D.Sc,  ex-M.R.C.S.Eng.,  is  worth  a 
careful  perusal.  It  is  illustrated  by  numerous  cases  pro- 
nounced "incurable  "  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 
Now  in  its  49th  edition,  174th  thousand,  it  can  be 
obtained  for  2s.  6c/.,  post  free,  from  The  Secretary,  The 
Dr.  Edwin  W.  Alabone  Treatment,  Lynton  House,  12, 
Highbury  Quadrant,  London,  N.  The  volume  contains 
invaluable  information  upon  this  vital  subject. 


FOR  some  time  past  public  notice  has  been  directed 
to  the  "  Alabone"  Treatment  for  Consumption, 
which,  it  is  averred,  has  been  successful  in 
restoring  to  perfect  health  many  persons  in  all  grades 
of  life  who  had  been  pronounced  incurable  by  the 
highest  authorities.  So  many  supposed  cures  have 
been  vaunted  for  this  dreaded  malady,  only  to  be  used 
for  "a  short  time  and  then  to  sink  into  oblivion,  they 
being  utterly  useless  as  a  cure,  that  it  is  only  natural 
w^e  should  view  with  a  certain  amount  of  mistrust 
such  a  claim  as  has  been  made  for  the  "  Alabone " 
Treatment,  unless  such  a  claim  can  be  fully  substan- 
tiated by  the  highest  authorities  and  by  the  most 
indisputable  evidence. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform 
our  readers  that  such  evidence  has  been  and  is  forth- 
coming, and  it  is  an  absolutely  undeniable  fact  that 
the  treatment  under  consideration  has  done  all  that  its 
originator  claimed  for  it.  The  * '  Alabone  "  Treatment 
is  not  infallible,  and  does  not  profess  to  work  miracles, 
althoughseeingsomeof  the  cases  were  actually  at  death's 
door,  it  seems  almost  miraculous  that  they  should  have 
completely  recovered  and  still  remain  in  good  health  ; 
yet  such  is'  the  case,  and  the  enormous  value  of  this  - 
specific  treatment,  which  has  been  instrumental  in 
restoring  to  perfect  health  some  thousands  of  persons 
who,  but  for  its  aid,  would  have  met  premature 
death  from  phthisis,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  inhalations, 
which  play  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  method  of 
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A  VERY  stout  and  bumptious  old  fellow  wa^ 
making  a  nuisance  of  himself  in  a  crowded 
motor-bus,  talking  about  bis  smartness  and 
success  in  business  matters.  Some  of  the 
people  smiled,  and  others  looked  bored,  but 
one  young  "  nut "  eyed  the  fat  swanker 
with  a  stony  and  immovable  stare.  The 
old  boaster  became  rather  uneasy  under 
this  solemn  scrutiny,  and  at  last,  turning 
to  the  young  **  nut,"  said:  *'Well,  what  are 
you  staring  at  me  for  like  that?  Want  to 
eat  me?" 

*'  No,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  don't  eat 
donkeys  1 " 


And,  goaded  by  man's  rigrhteous  hate, 

By  women's  shriller  fear, 
She  doubles  back  to  cheat  her  fate, 

But  death  is  drawinsr  near. 

They're  closing  in,  blow  follows  blow, 

She  stas:g:ers  to  the  floor ; 
A  lifted  heel  drives  home,  and  lot 

The  queen  wasp  is  no  more. 

JTessie  JPope. 


Old  Lady  (to  boatman,  who  has  taken  a 
party  out  in  a  stiff  breeze  at  Portrush) : 
Ochone  1     It's  drowned  I'll  be  entoirely. 


And 


A    PROOF    OF    ESTEEM. 


Sunday-School   Teacher  (vainly   endeavouring    to    get    class 
<^  Christian"  name):   What's  your  fathers  name,   lommyr' 

Tommy:   Murphy— the  same  as  mine,  miss.  j.^i.t^^^o 

SuNDAY-ScHOOi:  Teacher:  But  what  does  your  mother  call  your  father? 
Tommy  :   She  don't  call  'im  nothin'— she  likes  im  . 


to    understand  the  term   of    a 


VENDETTA. 

See  where,  relentlessly  pursued 
By  vengeance  rank  and  red, 

She  flies,  the  victim  of  a  feud, 
A  price  upon  her  head. 

Of  powerful  enemies  the  prey, 

A  pariah  on  earth. 
Her  classic  contours  still  betray 

The  pride  of  royal  birth. 

Her  radiant  beauty  marred  and  bruised 

By  half-evaded  blows, 
She  finds  all  sympathy  refused 

Whichever  way  she  goes. 


if   I  ^was   drowned  here,   I'd   be  ashamed    of 
meself  all  me  loife,  and  me  living  afc  Derry  the  ^ 
way  I  do,  and  could  aisy  be  drowned  there  and  * 
save  all  this  expense  I 


Saunders:  How  is  it  that  you  and  John 
don't  speak  ? 

Hobson:  Well,  we  had  a  few  words  over 
money,  that's  all. 

Saunders  :  Oh,  I  suppose  he  owes  you  some 
money,  then  ? 

HoBSON :  No,  that's  just  it — he  wanted  to. 
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GIVES    NEW   STRENGTH 
TO  THE  WEAK. 

Doubles    Endurance:     Makes    Nerves    Steady    and    Strong. 
Repairs  Tissue  Waste,  and  Restores  Vim,  Vigour,  and  Vitality. 

Wonderful  Bitro-Phosphate. 


"Quite  a  small  paragraph  in  a  newspaper 
first  drew  my  attention  tq  Bitro-Phosphate. 
I  was  weak,  run  down,  nervous,  and 
depressed.  I  could  not  sleep,  and  I  suffered 
agony  with  neuralgia.  Medicines  I  had 
tried  in  vain,  but  Bitro-Phosphate  soon  put 
me  right.  In  less  than  a  week  after 
commencing  its  use  I  was  sleeping  better, 
I  had  an  appetite  for  my  meals,  and  I  felt 
much  stronger  and  brighter.  To-day  I  am 
strong  and  well— able  to  enjoy  life  to  the 
full,  after  being  practically  an  invalid  for 
years.  Are  you  surprised  that  I  am  constantly 
telling  my  friends  of  what  Bitro-Phosphate 
has  done  for  me  ?  " 
Thus  writes  a  lady  on  the  wrong  side  of  50,  who 
had  consulted  doctors  and  undergone  hospital  treat- 
ment in  vain. 

Then  there  is  the  evidence  of  a  soldier—a  dashing 
Dragoon  who,  after  many  weary  months  of  fighting 
beyond  the   sea,   returned  home    a    nerve-shattered 
wreck  of  his  former  self.     Read  what  he  says  :     • 
"I  am  now  taking  Bitro-Phosphate,  and  . 
can  honestly  say  that  I  feel  like  a  new  man. 

•  My  nerves  are  getting  stronger,  I  sleep 
better,  and  eat  just  as  I  used  to  do." 

The  munition  worker,  run  down  and  weakened 
by  long  hours  of  trying  work,  also  finds  Bitro- 
Phosphate  an  ideal  restorative.  The  written  testimony 
of  a  skilled  worker  amongst  high  explosives  amply 
proves  this  : 

"  I  suffered  from  lack  of  sleep,  and  was 
weak  and  run  down,   but  Bitro-Phosphate 

•  put  new  life  into  me.  I  now  sleep  much 
better,  and  haVe  gained  several  pounds  of 
good  solid  flesh.'* 

Much  evidence  of  a  like  nature  might  be  given  did 
space  permit,  but  the  above  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
as  a  restorative  of  strength,  a  creator  of  new  energy, 
and  a  builder  of  healthy  nervous  tissue,  Bitro- 
Phosphate  is  far  more  effective  than  any  other  method 
of  treatment  hitherto  employed  in  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

Bitro-Phosphate  has  been  sought  by  students  of 
medicine   for   many   years.     They    were    dissatisfied 


with  the  temporary  results  which  drugs  produced, 
and  were  convinced  that  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain 
and  concentrate  a  readily  assimilable  form  of 
phosphate,  the  treatment  of 


Neurasthenia 
Failing  Strength 
Sleeplessness 
Neuralgia 


Nerve  Weakness 
Loss  of  Weight 
Depression 
Debility 


and  innumerable  kindred  ailments  would  at  once  be 
simplified,  for  phosphate  is  the  element  which  feeds 
and  maintains  the  nerves,  and  is  therefore  the  source 
of  all  strength. 

To-day  the  theories  of  the  past  are  accomplished 
facts,  and  Bitro-Phosphate— phosphate  in  a  concen- 
trated and  readily  assimilable  form— is  being  supplied 
by  chemists  everywhere. 

Many  people  who  were  weak,  nervous,  and  run 
down  have  already  proved  the  remarkable  value  of 
Bitro-Phosphate;  but  there  may  still  be  some  who 
are  doubtful  as  to  the  nalure  of  a  product  which 
effects  such  seeming  miracles.  All  such  doubt  can  at 
once  be  put  aside,  for  Bitro-Phosphate  is  not  a  secret 
nostrum  or  a  harmful  drug;  It  is  a  pure  nerve  food, 
put  up  in  the  form  of  convenient  compressed  tablets. 
It  nourishes  the  nerves,  and  as  they  become  strong, 
so  the  health  of  the  body  improves  as  a  natural 
consequence. 

A  more  opportune  moment  for  the  introduction  of 
Bitro-Phosphate  could  not  possibly  have  been  chosen, 
for  just  now  all  need  greater  strength,  more  energy, 
steadier  nerves,  and  Bitro-Phosphate  is  the  one 
preparation  capable  of  accomplishing  these  results  , 
with  safety  and  certainty. 

Get  a  supply  of  the  Bitro-Phosphate  tablets  from 
your  cjhemist  to-day— a  2/6  flask  contains  sufficient 
for  a  fortnight's  treatment.  Take  one  tablet  imme- 
diately after  every  meal,  and  you  will  soon  have 
evidence  that  they  are  doing  you  good.  You  will 
sleep  better  and  wake  up  refreshed.  Your  nerves 
will  cease  troubling  you,  and  you  will  feel  stronger 
and  better  in  every  way.  These  results  are  assured, 
for  every  package  contains  a  guarantee  which  enables 
you  to  reclaim  the  amount  paid  should  you  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  benefit  you  derive  from  the  use 
of  Bitro-Phosphate. 


Can  now  be  obtained  in  5-gr.   tablets  as  recommended,  from  . 
Boots  Cash  Chemists  ;   Taylor's  Drug  Co.,  Ltd.  ;   Timothy  White  &  Co.  ;  Henry  Hodder  &  Co.,   Ltd.  ; 
Lewis  &  Burrows  ;  Parke's  Drug  Stores  ;  and  other  high-class  Chemists  everywhere. 

PRICE    2/6  PER  PACKAGE,   CONTAINING  TWO   WEEKS*  TREATMENT, 

Mention  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


THE    WINDSOE    MAGAZINE. 


MY  FRIEND    SMITH. 

The  worst  of  my  friend  Smith  is  that  he 
is  always  trying  to  be  funny.  We  are  on  our 
holiday,  and  are  staying  at  a  little  hotel  in  a 
small  town  which  shall  be  nameless.  He  and 
I  went  to  church  this  morning,  and  were  rather 
amused  at  something  that  happened  there. 
The  vicar  had  a  glass  of  water  beside  him  in 
the  pulpit, -and, 
while  gesticulat- 
ing eloquently, 
he  knocked  the 
glass  over,  and 
the  water 
wetted  the 
manuscript 
sermon  he  had 
before  him. 

*'  Did  you  like 
the  sermon  this 
morning?"  said 
Smith  to  me,  in 
his  most  serious 
voice. 

"  No,"  I  said. 
''  I  thought  it 
very  dry." 

"Dry!"  he 
exclaimed,  in 
surprise.  "  Why, 
it  was  anything 
but  dry  I  Didn't 
you  see  how  wet 
it  was  with  the 
water  he  spilt 
on  it  ?  " 

I  said  nothing, 
but  suggested  we 
should  take  a 
walk  in  the 
fields. 

We  went  out 
into  the  back- 
yard of  the  hotel, 
and  there  we 
saw  four  puppy 
dogs  belonging 
to  the  landlord. 
The  lad  sweep- 
ing the  yard  told 
us  that  there 
were  originally 
five  puppies,  but 
one  of  them  had 
died. 

"  What  caused 
his  death?"  said 
Smith,  with  his 
usual  curiosity.  , 

*'  Well,  sir," 
said  the  lad, 
**  these  puppies 
eat    heverythink 

they  come  across,  and  that  puppy  ate  up  a 
tape  measure,  and  it  disagreed  wi^h  'im  and 
caused  'is  death." 

**  Ah,''  said   Smith,  "I   gee.     The  poor  dog 
died  hy  inches  J*^ 

''No,    sir,"   said   the   lad,   *' he,  died   hy  the 
yard.'' 

I  laughed.     Smith  seemed  annoyed. 


Hostess  (to  Mrs.  Higgins,  who  sits  in  a 
hammock  chair  at  a  mothers'  meeting  garden- 
party  while  the  others  play  games) :  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  go  and  see  the  egg-and-spoon  race  ? 

Mrs.  Higgins  :  Not  me  I  We  pays  tuppence 
an  hour  for  these  'ere  chairs  at  the  seaside,  so 
I'm  going  to  fill  this  one  as  long  as  I  can  for 
nowt. 


TOO    PERSONAL. 


Buttons  (from  next-door  neighbour,  a  retired  pawnbroker) :  Please,  miss,  master's 
compliments,  and  would  you  mind  tellin'  your  three  little  brothers  not  to  fly  their 
balloons  when  the  wind's  in  our  direction? 

An  Irish  priest  was  endeavouring  to  win 
over  an  intemperate  member  of  his  flock  to  the 
side  of  sobriety.  "  You  know,  Pat,"  said  he, 
*'  drink  is  your  deadly  enemy."  '«  Sure,  yer 
reverence,"  said  Pat,  "  it  was  only  last  Sunday 
you  were  after  telling  us  to  love  our  enemies." 
*'  Yes,  but  I  didn't  tell  you  to  swallow  them  I  '* 
Was  the  priestly  retort. 


i::::::!::  eden  phillpotts,  edgar  Wallace, 

LAURENCE     NORTH, 
R.    MURRAY    GILCHRIST. 
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'  To  CURE— is  the  Voice  of  tine  Past. 
To  PREVENT— is  the  Divine  Whisper  of  the  Present.' 

INDOOR  WORKERS 

When  brainwork,  nerve  strain,  and  lack  of  exercise 
make    you    feel   languid  —  tired  —  "  blue  "  —  a    little 

END'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 

in  a  glass  of  cold  water  will   clear   your   head  and 
tone  your  nerves. 

This  world-famous  natural  aperient  for  over  40  years  has 
been  the  standard  remedy  for  constipation,  biliousness,  impure 
blood,  and  indigestion. 

A  Judicious  Rule. — "  1st  :  Restrain  your  appetite,  and  get 
always  up  from  the,table  with  a  desire  to  eat  more.  2nd  :  Do 
not  touch  auythifig  that  does  not  agree  with  your  stomach,  be  it 
most  agreeable  to  the  palate. ''"'  These  rules  have  been  adopted 
in  principle  by  all  dieticians  of  eminence,  and  we  recommend 
their  use. 

'A   LITTLE  at  the  RIGHT  TIME  is  better  than  Much 
and  Running  Over  at  the  Wrong.' 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT  IS  SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STORES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD, 


Prepared  only  by 

J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  *  Fruit  Salt'  Works,  London,  S.E. 


Your  friends  in  a  hundred  troubles 


Highly  refined. 
...      6d.,  lOd..  and1/6 


bottles. 


Perfumed  White. 

No.  I  (bottle  in  carton)      ...      1/" 
No.  2  size,  handsome  bottle  in  car- 
ton, with  glass  stoppers      1/6 
White  and  Quinine  Pomade  ...  !/• 
//  ^fof  ohtajjmhle  locally,  any  article  of  the  value  of  if  and  upwards  "will  be  sent 
Post  Free  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  uPon  receipt  of  Postal  Order  or 
stamps.     Descriptive  Booklet,  ivith  complete  list  of''  VASELINE     Preparations, 
and  containing  many  household  hiftts,  post  free. 


ADVICE. 


For  your    own    safety    and   satisfaction    always 
insist  upon  Chesebrough  Co.'s  own  origrinal  bottles. 


CHESEBROUGH   MANUFACTURING  CO.  (Cons'd),  42,  Holborn  Viaduct,  LONDON. 


DEFENCE    WORKS    ON    THE    TKENTINO     FRONT. 


WAR  AMID  THE  ETERNAL  SNOWS 

WITH    THE    ITALIAN    TROOPS 
ON  THEIR  MOUNTAIN  CAMPAIGN 


By   SIDNEY    LOW 


"  TTERE;:  said  the    subaltern   of    the 

I  I  Alpine  Regiment,  ''I  had  my 
bedroom,  dressing-room,  dining- 
room,  and  orderly-room  for  four  months  of 
last  winter." 

"  Here  !  "  I  gasped.  "  But,  in  Heaven's 
name,  ivhere  ?  " 

He  pointed  to  a  round  hole  in  the  great 
bank  of  snow  beside  us,  and  invited  me  to 
enter.  I  crawled  through,  a.nd  found  myself 
in  a  square  cave,  some  twelve  feet  across, 
walled,  floored,  and  roofed  with  the  dry  and 
beaten  snow.  In  this  dug-out  the  lieutenant 
lived  through  those  weeks  when  the  Italians 
had  set  their  first  outposts  on  the  frontier 
ridge. 

Here  my  young  friend  had  slept,  and 
eaten  his  tinned  rations,  and  done  office 
work  for  the  handful  of  soldiers  stranded 
with  him  in  the  Arctic  waste.  In  odd 
moments  he  lay  on  his  blankets  and  gazed 
out  of  the  entrance  hole  to  watch  the  crests 
turn  rose  and  gold  in  the  wintry  dawn,  and, 
if  the  day  was  clear,  to  look  across  into 
Switzerland  and  catch  glimpses  of  Monte 
Rosa  and  the  Jungfrau  rising  in  dim 
pyramids  of  ghostly  silver  on  the  far  horizon. 
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About  us  stretched  a  superb  panorama  of 
blanched  peak,  and  black  rock-steeple,  and 
dark  purple  summit,  magnificent  in  its 
savage  loneliness.  Nature,  you  would  say, 
is  here  in  its  naked  elemental  force,  and  man 
has  no  place  in  this  abode  of  "height  and 
cold,  the  splendour  of  the  hills."  Yet  in 
this  wilderness  men  for  many  months  have 
had  their  pygmy  shelters,  and  fought  their 
little  battles  under  the  silent  eyes  of  the 
disdainful  peaks,  and  left  the  stain  of  their 
blood  upon  the  whiteness  of  the  eternal 
snows. 

Illustration  and  description  have  helped 
to  make  the  Italian  campaign  of  the 
mountains  more  or  less  familiar  to  foreigners. 
In  England  people  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  unique  difficulties  Italy 
has  had  to  encounter.  Nature  and  the 
accidents  of  history  have  thrown  a  colossal 
rampart  all  round 'the  northern  frontier  of 
the  kingdom,  and  on  the  topmost  layer  of 
that  rampart  Austria,  when  the  War  began, 
sat  embattled  and  enthroned.  Everywhere 
she  looked  down,  and  Italy  looked  up.  The 
muzzles  of  the  Austrian  guns  frowned  . 
through  the   embrasures   of    the  fortresses 
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upon  the  lesser  declivities,  through  which 
the  way  Jay  to  the  fertile  plains  of  Northern 
Italy.  If  the  Italians  wished  to  invade 
Austria,  they  had  to  push  upwards  ;  if  they 
sought  to  prevent  an  hostile  irruption  into 
their  own  territory,  they  had  to  keep  the 
Austrians  from  coming  down.  Thus  all 
aloDg  the  great  convex  and  concave  curve 
of  the  frontier  the  double  problem  has  had 
to  be  faced,  and  the  campaign  has  resolved 
itself  into  a  series  of  fierce  wrestles  for  the 
occupation  or  for  the  retention  of  one 
mountain  position  after  another. 

Rugged,  broken,  and  lofty  throughout  its 


installations,  besides  bodies  of  infantry  and 
batteries  of  artillery  —  have  had  to  be 
transported  to  heights  inaccessible  before  to 
all  save  the  mountaineering  athlete  climbiug 
cautiously  and  slowly  with  ropes  and  guides. 
These  operations  in  ,the  higher  Alps  are 
subsidiary  to  the  main  strategic  scheme.  The 
Italian  attack  opened  on  the  Isonzo  front, 
where  the  ground,  though  difficult  enough, 
is  lower,  and  where  the  objective  is  the  great 
Italian  city  of  Trieste  and  the  strip  of  coast 
that  brings  Austria  down  to  the  Adriatic. 
The  Austrian  attack,  on  the  other  hand, 
centres  in  the  Trentino.     Here,  down  the 


WIRE    ENTANGLEMENTS    IN    THE    HIGH    MOUNTAINS. 


whole  length,  the  frontier  touches  some  of 
tlie  highest  ground  in  Europe  at  its  north- 
western corner,  where  Austria  and  Italy 
abut  upon  Switzerland.  Here  we  reach 
mountains  of  ten  thousand,  eleven  thousand, 
twelve  thousand  feet  in  altitude  ;  here  fight- 
ing goes  on  not  merely  among  rocks  and 
precipices,  but  over  glaciers  and  ice-slopes; 
here  guns  are  emplaced,  and  troops  stationed, 
above  the  snow-line ;  here  even  in  the  midst 
of  summer  they  go  swathed  in  furs,  they 
use  skis  and  drag  sleighs,  they  move  with 
rifles  slung  on  their  backs,  and  iron-shod 
poles  and  ice-axes  in  their  hands.  Here  the 
elaborate,  accessories  of  modern  warfare — 
shells,    grenades,    barbed     wire,    telephone 


Adige  and  the  Brenta,  are  the  two  chief 
road  and  railway  routes  into  Lombardy  and 
the  Veneto,  and  it  was  at  these  that  General 
von  Conrad  struck  when  he  threw  his  twenty 
divisions  upon  this  narrow  strip  of  front, 
and  forced  Cadorna  to  fall  back.  Here  are 
the  main  portals.  Whoever  would  be  master 
of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain — Yicenza,  Verona, 
Padua,  Mantua,  Cremona,  Milan — must  get 
possession  of  these,  and  it  is  therefore  about 
them  that  the  heaviest  masses  of  troops 
have  been  engaged. 

But  there  are  also  two  postern  gates.  The 
Stelvio  Pass  and  the  Tonale  Pass  come  down 
into  Italy  through  the  mountain  masses  of 
the  Tyrol,  one  under  the  ice-clad  shoulder 
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of  the  Ortler,  the  other  running  between 
the  Cevedale  and  Adamello  groups,  giants 
all,  ranking  not  far  below  the  champions  of 
the  Jura  and  the  Oberland.  Great  armies, 
with  a  wide  front,  could  not  march  down 
these  passes  ;  but  considerable  columns,  with 
guns,  could  do  so,  and  thereby  turn  the  left 
flank  of  the  Italian  defence  and  reach  Verona 
and,  perhaps,  Milan,  and  the  trunk  Une  of 
the  east-and-west  railway  that  runs  from  the 
French  frontier  to  the  Adriatic.  Hence  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Italians  to  keep  these 
back  entries  closed,  and  themselves,  if  they 
could,   push    through    them.     So   a   bitter 


of  the  officers  of  certain  Alpine  regiments, 
I  was  enabled  to  see  something  of  these 
matters  at  close  quarters.  I  was  anxious  to 
go  beyond  the  head  of  the  teleferic  railway 
which  has  been  the  bourne  of  most  of  the 
journalistic  inquirers,  Italian  and  foreign; 
and  my  friendly  guides  were  good  enough 
to  indulge  my  wish,  so  that  I  was  able  to 
traverse  a  glacier  lying  far  beyond  the  wire- 
rope  terminus,  and  to  spend  a  day  and  a 
night  with  a  body  of  the  Alpini  in  one  of 
their  most  advanced  posts,  on  what  was 
formerly  Austrian  territory,  nearly  ten 
thousand     feet    above    the    sea-level,    and 
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ALPINI    ON    THE    ADAMELLO    AT    A    HPilGHT    OF    TEN    THOUSAND     FEET. 


campaign  has  been  carried  on  amid  the 
mountains  that  dominate  these  passes,  and 
the  valleys  that  debouch  into  them— a 
carnpaign  which  in  its  circumstances  and 
incidents  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
war;  For  neither  Hannibal,  nor  SawarofP, 
nor  Napoleon,  nor  any  other  leader  of  an 
Alpine  march,  had  to  keep  his  troops  fighting 
month  after  month  on  the  mountain-tops, 
and  furnish  them  in  that  situation  with 
artillery  and  ammunition. 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  general 
staffs  of  the  First  Italian  Army,  and  of  one 
of  the  divisions  specially  engaged  in  these 
operations,  seconded  by  the  kind  attentions 


separated  only  '  by  a  narrow  strip  of  ice 
and  snow-covered  rock  from  the  enemy's 
lines. 

It  w^as  an  interesting  experience,  since  it 
allowed  me  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  the 
Italians  have  overcome  in  bringing  guns 
and  stores  to  these  lofty  positions,  and  to 
examine  the  actual  conditions  under  which 
their  arduous  vigil  is  maintained. 

Far,  far  below  that  frozen  crest,  which  was 

my  objective,  the Kegiment  of  Alpini, 

with  sundry  details  of  transport,  artillery, 
and  engineers,  have  their  headquarters  in  a 
green  and  pleasant  valley.  The  little  town, 
in  peace  time,  is  a  minor  tourist  centre,  with 
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a  couple  of  hotels  and  a  few  village  shops, 
and  with  guides  and  porters  for  the  climbers 
who  w^ould  adventure  the  ascent  of  the 
Adamello  and  Cevedale  peaks.  There  are 
no  tourists  now,  for  they  could  not  get  a 
pass  to  come  here  ;  one  hotel  is  a  hospital, 
the  other  filled  with  officers ;  the  guides 
wear  King  Yictor  Emmanuel's  uniform  and 
on  their  hats  the  eagle  badge  of  the  Alpine 
Corps.  The  soldiers  of  these  battalions 
are  mostly  men  of  the  frontier  districts, 
mountaineers  wise  in  all  the  learning  of  the 


Their  officers  are  hard-working  men,  too. 
Some  are  regular  soldiers,  others  young 
fellows  of  the  northern  towns,  with  a  taste 
for  open-air  life,  who  prefer  to  put  in  their 
term  of  service  with  the  local  corps  rather 
than    with    the   duller   line    or    the    more 

expensive  cavalry.     Among  my  hosts  at 

was  a  colonel  who  had  seen  service  in 
Erythrasa  and  Tripoli,  a  doctor  who  had 
been  with  the  British  in  the  Soudan  and  the 
Belgians  on  the  Congo,  and  captains  and 
heutenants  who  wtre  lawyers  and  engineers, 
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everlasting  hills,  or  hardy  peasants  who  can 
carry  burdens  like  their  own  mules,  and 
march  all  day  on  tireless  feet. 

They  are  a  corps  d'elite,  immensely  proud 
of  themselves  and  their  traditions,  with  a 
profound  belief  in  their  ability  to  go  any- 
where and  do  anything  ;  an  alert,  upstanding, 
keen-eyed  lot,  bronzed,  tough  and  sinewy, 
with  muscular  backs  and  business-like  legs. 
Better  troops  for  their  work  are  not  to  be 
found  anywhere,  not  even  among  their  rivals, 
the  Tyrolese  feldjdgers^  or  in  the  excellent 
Alpine  battalions  of  the  French  Army. 


called  up  from  their  offices  to  take 
their  place  with  their  old  regiments  on 
mobilisation. 

They  were  essentially  middle-class  folks 
— the  Alpine  regiments  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
attract  the  aristocracy  or  the  wealthy — 
a  vivacious,  well-informed,  agreeable  set, 
who  had  made  themselves  comfortable  in 
the  villa  req  lisitioned  for  their  use,  and 
entertained  me  with  a  most  genial  hospitality. 

I  left  them  wuth  reluctance  in  the  early 
morning,  in  company  with  one  of  their 
number,  a  young  sub-lieutenant  who  had 
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suspended  his  studies  at  the  university  to 
take  a  commission  in  the  Alpini.  We  had 
also  two  soldiers  of  the  regiment,  who  bore 
our  heavy  overcoats  and  various  other 
belongings,  besides  their  own  rifles,  kit,  and 
accoutrements.  We — the  lieutenant  and 
myself— were  mounted  on  excellent  army 
mules,  w^hich  went  along  the  winding  road 
at  a  smart  trot ;  the  soldiers  were  on  foot, 
but,  by  taking  short  cuts  across  the  fields 
and  choosing  convenient  hill  -  paths,  they 
were  able  to  keep  pace  with  us.  Sometimes 
we  missed  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
a  time,  only  to  find  them  waiting  for  us  at 
some  turn  of  the  track. 

We  turned  out  of  the  valley  into  a  road 


AN     ALPINI    SENTRY. 


that  wound  and  twisted  its  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  hills'.  The  giants  were  before 
us  now,  and  hung  over  us  as  we  followed  the 
wriggling  track,  sometimes  showing  us  a 
great  wedge  of  threatening  grey  shoulder, 
sometimes  a  scarred  face  of  black  rock  with 
the  ice-fields  gleaming  in  the  furrows,  some- 
times a  sfiowy  cone  rising  clear  and  aloof 
into  the  thin  sky  under  its  hood  of  spotless 
white. 

At  a  mountain  tarn,  set  like  a  blue 
gem  in  its  basin  of  brown  cliff  and  dark 
green  fell,  the  road  ended,  and  we  left  our 
mules.  "  Here,"  said  my  gui  Je,  "  we  walk 
a  little  way,  and  then  we  go  up  by  the 
teleferic." 

I  had  heard  much  of  these  wire -rope 
railways,  which  have  played  a  great  part  in 


the  campaign.  The  teleferic  is  th^  box  or 
basket  which  runs  suspended  on  grooved 
wheels  from  an  overhead  wire.  The  system 
has  been  adopted,  in  one  form  or  another, 
all  over  the  world  for  hauling  goods  up  the 
sides  of  mountains  and  across  chasms.  The 
Italians  and,  I  believe,  the  Austrians  also  on 
their  side  of  the  border,  have  made  extensive, 
use  of  it,  and  have  employed  it  for  the 
transport  of  human  beings  as  well  as 
inanimate  objects. 

For  the  former  purpose  it  does  not  at  first 
sight  look  attractive.  The  car  is  an  iron 
tray  with  metal  trellised  sides  about  nine 
inches  high.  It  is  just  large  enough  for 
two  passengers,  who  lie  huddled  along  the 
floor  of  the  tray, 
with  the  boots  of 
one  close  to  the 
head  of  the  other, 
and  the  iron  hook 
on  which  the  cage 
is  hung  just  above 
them.  As  the  rope 
sags  a  good  deal, 
the  car  gives 
occasional  jolts 
and  jumps  which 
induce  a  tendency 
to  cling  tightly  to 
the  flimsy  bulwark. 
It  is,  however, 
safe  enough  with 
ordinary  care, 
though  there  is  an 
element  of  risk,  as 
my  friend  the 
lieutenant  tactfully 
explained.  The 
wire-rope  runs  over 
a  drum  at  each  end 
of  the  course,  and  forms  a  double  line  of 
overhead  railway,  one  car  going  up  as  the 
other  comes  down.  ■  If  they  are  properly 
loaded,  so  that  one  hangs  well  clear  of 
the  other,  and  there  is  not  much  wind,  all 
is  well.  But  on  stormy  days  the  cars  are 
apt  to  sway,  and  sometimes  come  into 
collision  as  they  pass ;  and  in  that  case 
the  heavier  of  the  two  might  knock  the 
lighter  clean  off  its  overhead  rail  and  send 
it  spinning  into  the  depths.  For  this  reason 
human  traffic  on  the  line  is  supposed  tor  be 
suspended  when  the  wind  blows  strongly. 
A  minor  drawback  is  that  the  power  of  the 
motor  which  winds  the  hauling-rope  some- 
times gives  out,  and  the  car  is  held  up  till 
it  can  be  restored.  This  happened  to  us 
once,  and  we  hung  motionless  for  about  ten 
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minutes  over  a  sheer  drop  of  a  thousand 
feet.  My  young  friend  cheered  me  by 
relating  how  he  had  been  in  a  similar 
situation  for  two  hours,  till  he  was  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  they  would  leave  him  to 
die  of  hunger,  or  send  an  aeroplane  to  his 
rescue.  And,  of  course,  a  rope  might  break, 
or    the    overhead    runners    side-slip,    and 

then ! 

J^otwithstanding  these  possibilities,  the 
teleferic,  when  you  get  used  to  it,  is  rather 
a  fascinating  way  of  travel.  Its  smooth, 
bird-like  motion  is  agreeable,  and  it  is 
exhilarating  to  be  swung  along  in  mid-air 
far  above  the  heads  of  the  tallest  pines,  with 
forests,  watercourses,  valleys,  precipices,  and 


been  brought  up  the  aerial  line  ;  it  carries 
the  daily  food  supplies  and  medical  stores 
with  regularity  and  dispatch ;  wounded 
men,  too  shattered  to  walk,  are  brought 
down  reposing  comfortably  on  rugs  in  the 
shallow  cars. 

The  teleferic  is  the  vascular  and  nervous 
system  of  the  whole  organisation,  linking 
all  together  from  the  distant  base,  where 
there  are  real  railways  and  good  roads,  to 
the  distant  first-line  post,  where  a  few  men 
keep  ward  above  the  clouds. 

But  these  wires  are  too  slight  for  cannon. 
As  you  glide  along,  you  see  sheer  walls  of 
rock  and  long,  perilous  slopes,  up  which, 
with  rope  and  lever  and  human  muscles,  the 
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fallen  avalanches  unrolling  below  you.  As 
the  wire-rope  has  to  run  unsupported  between 
its  terminal  pulleys,  the  teleferic  railway  is 
made  in  short  stretches.  We  had  to  ahght 
and  change  carriages  at  about  eight  "stations" 
on  our  upward  journey.  By  the  time  we 
had  reached  the  third  or  fourth  I  was  quite 
in  love  with  the  teleferic,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  it  could  be  made  entirely 
safe  and  somewhat  more  comfortable,  it 
would  be  a  far  pleasanter  method  of  mountain 
locomotion  than  the  funicular  and  the  cog- 
wheel railway,  with  their  smoke  and  noise 
and  friction. 

The  teleferics  have  made  this  war  at  high 
altitudes  possible,  and  even  to  a  certain 
extent  convenient.  Ammunition,  stores, 
material^  mountain  guns   in  sections,  have 


heavy  pieces  were  hoisted.  You  wonder 
how  the  thing  could  ever  have  been  done. 
But  done  it  was,  as  you  have  audible  and 
ocular  evidence,  for  high  above  the  highest 
of  the  teleferics  you  hear  the  boom  of  the 
guns,  and  you  can  see  the  smoke  and  flame 
issuing  from  some  nest  of  jagged  rock  jutting 
through  the  snow-field. 

We  are  well  into  the  snows  before  w^e  have 
done  with  the  wire  railway.  Long  since  we 
have  left  behind  us  green  turf  and  Alpine 
flowers,  the  pines  and  firs  and  heather.  At 
the  last  station  but  one  we  are  .in  a  bleak 
and  lifeless  solitude,  where  not  even  the 
mountain  ferns  will  grow.  But  the  solitude 
is  peopled  now,  as  it  has  never  yet  been  in 
all  its  millenniums  of  insolent  desolation.  At 
this  point,  2500   metres  -high,   the  Alpine 
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clubs  had  erected  a  "  Eif  agio,"  a  good  stone- 
built  hut,  where  the  climber,  having  spent 
the  day  in  mounting  from  the  valley,  could 
pass  the  night  before  beginning  the  ascent 
of  the  snow  peaks.  The  Rifugio  has  been 
turned  into  a  sort  of  elevated  goods  station, 
a  rail-head  for  the  telef erics,  and  a  forwarding 
and  collecting  centre  for  the  advanced  posts 
higher  up. 

Wooden  shanties  and  sheds  perch 
among  the  rocks ;  sacks  and  barrels  and 
cases  and  ma,ny  planks  are  heaped  on  the 
small  platform  of  level  ground  in  front 
of    the    house.       Hundreds    of    men    are 


in  shabby  uniforms,  with  not  a  shred  of 
military  swagger  about  them.  They  do 
not  enjoy  their  job  hke  the  Alpini,  or  take 
pride  in  it  like  the  smart  mechanics  of  the 
Genio,  the  engineers  ;  they  slouch  along, 
with  gloomy  eyes  peering  above  their 
woollen  mufflers.  But  they  do  their  work, 
all  the  same;  they  haul  and  carry  and 
plough  through  the  snow  with  the  steady, 
inexhaustible  patience  of  the  Italian  peasant- 
workman.  Italy  owes  much  to  these  sturdy 
stubborn  fellows,  who,  but  for  the  War,  might 
be  toiling  in  their  own  little  vineyards  or 
reaping  the  harvests  of  South  America. 
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encamped  about  here,  and  they  are  all  as 
busy  as  bees,  hiving  the  stores  that  come 
from  the  distant  warm  world  down  below, 
and  passing  them  on  to  that  other  world  of 
emptiness  and  cold  in  front. 

Pack  mules  can  reach  this  point,  and  we 
saw  them  stringed  out  in  long  files  as  they 
threaded  their  sure-footed  way  up  the  steep 
and  narrow  trails.  Here  they  discharge 
their  loads,  which  have  to  be  repacked  and 
distributed  amoi|g  porteies,  who  carry  the 
burdens  to  their  ultimate  destination  on 
their  backs  and  shoulders,  or  drag  them 
over  the  snow  in  sledges.  These  porters 
are  mostly  territorials,  middle-aged  soldiers 


It  was  a  hard  life  in  the  winter  for  the 
handful  of  officers  marooned  in  the  Rifugio, 
with  the  mountain  paths  blocked,  so  that 
they  could  not  go  down  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
and  the  snow  drifting  above  the  windows. 
They  saw  nothing  but  snow  and  ice  and 
rock  all  the  time,  and  one  of  them  told  me 
that  four  months  of  this  dazzling  whiteness, 
this  stern  black  and  iron-grey,  so  got  upon 
his  nerves  that  he  shouted  for  joy  when  at 
last  he  was  sent .  down,  and  saw  green  trees 
and  grass  and  running  waters  again. 

Matters  are  easier  now.  The  stone  building 
is  used  as  a  store  and  warehouse  ;  the  officers 
live  in  wooden  houses,  well  warmed  with  petrol 
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stoves,  and  not  uncomfortable.  I  lunclied 
at  one  of  their  messes,  and  found  my  hosts 
genial,  good-humoured,  and  conversational, 
after  the  manner  of  officers  in  the  xilpine 
regiments. 

A  lieutenant  came  in,  muffled  in  fur 
cap  and  cape,  his  cheeks  reddened  by 
the  thrashing  mountain  blast.  He  had 
been  out  since  five  that  morning  on  skis, 
running  round  the  sentry  posts  and  vedette 
stations  on  the  higher  levels.  "  It  keeps 
the  fellows  awake,"  he  said.  "  They  get 
lonely  up  there,  and  like  to  see  someone." 
I  suspect  that  was  partly  the  reason 
why  at  these   uplying    camps    and    billets 


A    MOUNTAIN    GUN    IN    A    SHELTER    CUT    IN    THE    SNOW. 


I  was  myself  so  cordially  welcomed.  It 
was  a  change  for  the  hermits  to  talk  to 
somebody  who  had  come  out  of  that  other 
plane  of  being  where  there  are  paved  streets, 
and  shops,  and  theatres,  and  women — a 
change  even  to  see  civilian  garb  again  after 
the  perpetual  uniform.  I  spent  a  cheerful 
hour  with  them,  and  would  gladly  have 
lingered  longer.  But  the  afternoon  w-as 
wearing  on,  and  my  guide  reminded  me 
that  we  had  to  cross  the  glacier  before 
darkness  fell. 

Beyond   the    Eifugio    the    ground    rises 

sharply  to  a  great  ridge  from   which  the 

peaks  stand  out,  with  small  depressions  or 

passes  between  them.   There  was  still  another 

.teleferic,  newly  laid,  to  carry  us  almost  to 


the  opening  of  one  of  these 
Through  it  we  made  our  way  on  foot,  and 
halted  at  the  spot  which,  till  the  end  of 
the  spring,  was  the  most  advanced  of  the 
Italian  outposts.  Just  behind  us,  and 
extending  in  a  wide  crescent  on  either  hand, 
was  the  summit  ridge,  with  its  crests  thrust 
skyward  in  towers  of  blackness  and  horns 
of  ivory.  Opposite,  some  three  miles  away, 
was  another  and  similar  wall,  similarly 
sentinelled  by  tall,  upstanding  peaks. 
Between  the  two  lay  the  vedretta^  the  snow- 
covered  glacier,  a  level  white  sheet,  looking 
like  the  frozen  river  it  is.  This  ice-river 
marked  the  boundary  between  the  Empire 
and  the  Kingdom, 
and  all  through 
the  winter  and 
spring  it  separated 
their  troops.  On 
the  one  bank,  where 
I  was  standing,  was 
the  Italian  outpost 
line  ;  on  the  other 
were  the  Austrian  s, 
guarding  their 
own  frontier. 
The  vedretta  lay 
between,  too  broad 
to  be  crossed  by 
rifle  bullets ;  but 
adventurous  patrols 
would  sally  out 
and  encounter  one 
another  in  mid- 
channel,  and  there 
were  fierce  combats 
on  the  ice,  and  dead 
bodies  left  lying 
under  the  snow- 
drifts or  tumbled 
into  the  crevasses. 
Glacier-walking  for  the  unaccustomed  is 
toilsome  work.  "  Let  me  look  at  your 
boots,"  said  the  lieutenant.  I  showed  them 
— a  stout  pair,  shod  with  nails,  which  I  had 
deemed  substantial.  But  the  Alpino  con- 
demned them  as  inadequate,  and  called  upon 
one  of  our  escort  to  lace  over  them  crampons, 
the  spikiest  and  most  formidable.  Even 
with  these  aids  and  an  iron-pointed  pole, 
my  progress  was  not  rapid  over  the  frozen 
surface,  with  its  covering  of  snow,  sometimes 
thin  and  slippery,  sometimes  loose,  heavy, 
and  clinging.  The  glacier,  like  other  glaciers, 
is  deceptive.  When  you  look  down  upon  it 
from  above,  it  seems  smooth  and  even  ;  a 
nearer  acquaintance  shows  it  to  be  crumpled 
and  furrowed,  and  broken  with  little  hillocks 
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and  hollows  and  occasional  deep  cuts  in  the 
ice,  over  which  the  snow  lies  treacherously. 
All  this  makes  slow  and  arduous  travelliug 
for  the  inexperienced.  It  took  us  three 
hours  to  accomplish  the  passage,  and  as  I 
slipped  and  stumbled  along,  I  envied  the 
transport  parties  which  passed  us,  moving 
with  easy,  certain  steps  under  their  burdens, 
or  harnessed  like  Esquimaux  dogs  to  their 
sleighs,  and  keeping  a  good  round  pace  all 
the  time. 

I  was  in  a  fit  mood  to  appreciate  the 
wondrous  tale  of  the  conquest  of  -the  glacier 
wherewith  the  lieutenant  of  the  Alpini 
beguiled  the  way.  His  was  first-hand 
testimony,  for  he  had  himself  taken  part 
in  the  expedition.  It  was  at  the  end  of 
May  that  the  Italians,  who  had  looked  at 
their  enemies  across  the  ice-river  for  many 
months,  resolved  to  push  forward.  Four 
companies  were  allotted  to  the  task  ;  in  this 
region  the  fighting  is  not  done  by  army 
corps  and  divisions.  They  started  from  four 
different  points  at  the  edge  of  Hlq  vedretta^ 
late  on  a  moonless  night,  amid  a  snowfall 
and  a  shrieking  wind.  The  darkness  hung 
upon  them  like  a  pall,  and  swept  in  black 
delusive  shadows  over  the  gleaming  surface 
of  the  ice-field.  All  landmarks  were  lost, 
and  the  columns  steered  by  the  luminous 
compass,  counting  their  steps.  Down  the 
bank  they  stole,  heajy-laden  with  great- 
coats, rifles,  ammunition,  skis,  a  couple  of 
machine-guns.  Very  slowly  and  cautiously, 
under  the  bitter  cold  and  the  wild  hurricane, 
they  crawled  across  the  glacier,  crunching 
the  snow  softly  under  their  boots,  so  as  not 
to  give  premature  warning  to  the  Austrian 
sentries.  And  they  were  so  far  successful 
that  they  got  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  hostile 
ridge  before  the  enemy  made  out  their 
approach  through  the  dim  lights  of  the 
coming  dawn. 

Even  so,  I  thought,  as  I  toiled  painfully 
up  that  same  ridge,  it  must  have  been 
an  awkward  place  to  assault  for  tired 
and  burdened  men  in  the  face  of  rifles  and 
machine-guns.  But  the  soldiers  fixed 
bayonets,  and  with  their  battle-cry  of^ 
"  Savoia  !  "  went  forward  at  the  charge.  The 
Austrians,  not  waiting  to  cross  steel,  threw 
up  their  hands  and  surrendered  as  the 
Alpini  topped  the  bank.  One  body,  I  was 
told,  after  giving. the  token  of  submission, 
shot  at  their  opponents  as  they  came  up,  and 
were  bayoneted  in  stern  retribution  for  their 
treacherous  folly. 

That  was  a  matter  of  some  eight  weeks 
before  my  visit,   and   in   the  interval  the 


Italians  had  established  themselves  in  this 
advanced  position  just  beyond  the  old 
frontier.  The  Austrians  had  fallen  back, 
and  were  well  away  in  front  of  them  on 
somewhat  lower  ground,  for  here  the 
boundary  rampart  is  at  its  highest.  The 
little  post  for  half  a  company  of  men  and 
half  a  dozen  officers  is  so  buried  in  snow  and 
rock  that  you  are  close  upon  it  before  you 
know  that  it  is  there.  It  has  not  been  able 
•to  make  a  clearing  for  itself  in  the  wilderness, 
like  the  Rif ugio  Camp  lower  down.  You 
are  over  your  knees  in  snow  in  walking  from 
one  shanty  to  another  ;  you  lose  all  trace  of 
the  tiny  settlement  if  you  move  a  hundred 
yards  away  in  any  direction.  But  the 
occupants  are  proud  „of  their  abode,  and 
enlarge  upon  its  amenities,  pointing  out 
with  complacency  that  this  is  no  case  of 
burrows  and  dug-outs  and  caverns,  but  an 
affair  of  honest  wood  building,  with  par- 
titioned cubicles  to  sleep  in  for  anybody 
above  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant,  and  doors 
— positively  doors  with  hinges — to  some  of 
them.  It  was  said  that  the  colonel,  when 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  post,  and  slept  in  one 
of  these  commodious  apartments,  hinted 
darkly  at  the  thirst  for  comfort  which  was 
undermining  the  spirit  of  his  young  men. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  a  great  achievement  to 
have  made  the  camp  at  all  at  this  spot,  for 
every  plank  of  wood,  every  iron  pipe  and 
nail,  every  shred  of  canvas  roofing,  has  had 
to  be  brought  by  wire-rope  or  mule-back 
and  by  manual  haulage  from  the  valley 
seven  thousand  feet  below. 

It  is  a  rough  little  place,  but  sound  and 
strong.  The  officers'  hut,  with  its  bare 
wooden  walls,  deal  seats,  and  trestle  tables, 
does  not  suggest  luxury,  but  it  serves  its 
purpose.  There  is  a  small  cook-house  at 
one  end,  with  a  petrol  stove  wherewith  a 
soldier -cook — one  of  those  accomplished 
culinary  artists  to  be  found  in  every  Italian 
platoon — turned  us  out  a  quite  sufficient 
dinner.  There  was  soup,  with  other  things, 
wine,  coffee.  As  we  sat  round  the  board, 
and  smoked  our  cigarettes  by  the  light  of 
candles — petrol  is  too  valuable  up  here  to  be 
used  as  an  illuminant — and  chatted,  while 
the  cloud-wreaths  drifted  past  the  tiny 
square  of  window,  and  the  night-wind  raved 
and  clamoured  outside,  I  felt  warm  and 
snug,  and  drank  deep  draughts  of  what 
E.  L.  Stevenson  calls  the  pleasure  of  shelter. 

And  there  were  other  pleasures. ;  Some- 
body looked  at  his  watch.  "  The  postman 
will  be  here  directly,"  he  said,  and  presently 
the    postman   came.      Every  evening  does 
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that  invaluable  official  travel  up  by  the 
teleferic,  and  then  tramp  across  the  glacier, 
bringing  his  budget  for  this  camp  and  its 
out-stations.  He  carries  letters,  post-cards, 
presents  from  wives,  sisters,  sweethearts  ;  he 
brings,  above  all,  newspapers.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  were  deep  in  the  Gorriere  and 
the  Secolo  of  that  same  morning  ;  we  had 
before  us  the  official  bulletins  from  all  the 
Fronts ;  we  knew  that  the  Kussians  had 
netted  another  big  catch  of  prisoners,  that 
the  British  advance  was  pushing  splendidly 
on,  that  more  hill  positions  were  being 
captured  in  the  Trentino  ;  we  read  Cadorna's 
reports,  Joffre's,  Sir  Douglas  Haig's,  just  as 
people  had  been  doiug  in  Paris  and  London 
only  a  few  hours  before.  We  even  had  our 
evening  paper,  for  the  colonel  kindly  called 
us  up  by  telephone,  and  read  us  out  the 
latest  official  dispatch,  the  one  issued  at  five 
o'clock  that  afternoon  and  circulated  from 
General  Headquarters  by  telegraph.  Here 
we  were  really  ahead  of  the  great  world,  for 
only  at  its  breakfast  table  the  next  morning 
would  the  general  public  learn  the  contents 
of  that  message. 

So  there  are  worse  places  than  the  glacier 
camp :  much  worse  places,  said  the  officer 
who  had  shown  me  his  winter  quarters  in 
the  snow-bank.  And  there  are  worse  places 
even  than  that.  Another  officer  took  me 
to  where  he  had  been  in  charge  of  an 
observation  post  for  some  time  in  the  winter. 
It  was  high  up  above  the  station,  on  a 
saw-backed  bit  of  slope,  so  steep  and  spiny 
that  the  snow  would  hardly  lie  on  it.  Here 
they  raked  together  a  sort  of  cairn  among 
the  rocks,  and  kept  watch  for  a  fortnight. 
Their  food  was  tinned  cold  meat,  for  they 
could  not  light  a  fire,  and  at  night  they 
could  not  sleep,  since  they  had  to  move  about 
to  keep  themselves  from  being  frozen  to 
death.  There  are  still  sentries  out  on  such 
stations,  and  in  some  of  the  worst  posts  these 
men  are  relieved  every  half-hour,  and  a 
spirit-stove  of  alcohol  is  kept  burning  to  put 
life  into  them  with  a  hot  drink  of  cocoa  or 
coffee  when  they  come  into  the  guard-room, 
chilled  and  stiff  after  even  that  short  vigil. 

The  soldiers  have  a  wooden  barrack,  a 
low  shed  with  a  domed  timber  roof,  with 
bunks  in  tiers  along  the  walls,  and  a  narrow 
passage  down  the  middle.  I  found  it  warm 
enough,  but  very  close,  dark,  and  stuffy, 
not  unclean,  all  things  considered,  though 
pervaded  by  an  "ancient  and  fish-like  smell," 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  it 
is  dormitory,  kitchen,  saUe-a-manc/er,  and 
smoking-room  for  its  tenants,  who  are  packed 


together  here  by  day  and  night,  and  come  in 
streaming  with  perspiration  or  drenched  by 
rain  and  mist.  There  is  no  window  in 
the  place,  for  warmth  is  more  prized  than 
ventilation,  and  no  artificial  light ;  and  in 
the  cold  and  wind  one  does  nothing  that  is 
not  absolutely  essential-  out  of  doors.  So, 
when  the  men  come  off  duty,  they  make  for 
this  obscure  retreat,  and  snuggle  into  their 
bunks  with  all  their  clothes  on,  except  their 
overcoats  and  boots.  They  are  here  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  during  the 
whole  time  they  do  not  shave  or  get  a 
complete  change  of  clothing. 

The  officers  are  a  little  better  off,  but  it  is 
a  hard  life  for  them  also,  in  spite  of  the 
alleviations  mentioned.  Fresh  water  is  too 
precious  to  be  used  for  the  toilet,  and 
melted  snow  is  bad  for  the  skin.  Anything 
will  do  for  uniform,  provided  it  is  warm 
and  weatherproof,  and  the  only  point  of 
importance  is  to  have  good  boots  and 
plenty  of  stockings  and  thick  overcoats 
and  mufflers.  Officers  are  shaggy  and 
unshorn,  like  their  men.  They  are  too  hard 
at  work  for  the  study  of  appearances,  even 
if  there  were  facilities  for  that  pursuit. 
When  their  spell  of  duty  here  is  over,  they 
go  back  to  billete  or  the  reserve  camps,  and 
get  out  their  civilised  garments,  and  bathe 
and  shave  and  become  smart  once  more. 
Yet  both  officers  and  men  are  said  to  be 
healthy,  and  they  were  in  excellent  spirits. 
The  keen,  cold  air,  the  hard  exercise,  the 
perpetual  tension  of  the  artillery  duel  which 
never  ceases,  the  greater  excitement  of 
preparing  an  attack  or  waiting  for  one,  keep 
them  in  prime  condition,  fit  and  well. 

A  long  day  under  the  mountain  breeze 
makes  sleep  welcome.  After  we  had  finished 
our  dinner  and  talk,  and  walked  out  a  little 
in  the  moonlight,  I  went  to  bed  in  the 
private  chamber  assigned  to  me  —  one  of 
the  cubicles  with  doors.  The  bed  was  a 
wooden  bunk,  and,  if  there  were  no  blankets 
and  sheets,  there  was  that  most  excellent 
substitute  for  them,  a  sleeping-bag  lined 
with  sheepskin.  I  took  off  outer  garments 
and  plunged  into  this  fleecy  receptacle,  and 
lay  warm  and  comfortable,  till  slumber 
gripped  me  with  an  imperative  hand,  and  I 
slept  like  all  the  rest  in  the  sleeping  camp, 
except  the  sentries,  vigilant  with  fixed 
bayonet,  looking  out  across  the  darkness 
towards  Austria  and  the  enemy. 

But  it  was  shivery  work  to  get  up  in  the 
cold  dawn  of  the  morning,  to  puh  on  sodden 
boots  and  leggings,  and  to  sally  forth  upon 
the  snow,  frozen  crisp  and  hard  during  the 
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night.  The  wind  had  risen,  and  was  blowing 
in"  fierce  gusts,  so  that  the  return  passage 
across*the  glacier  was  uncomfortable.  Indeed, 
^he  storm  was  so  violent  that  several  of 
the  telef erics  were  declared  dangerous  for 
passengers,  and  we  had  to  make  a  good  part 
of  the  descent  on  foot.  Going  down  is 
easier  than  coming  up  ;  bnt  as  w^e  dropped 
through  the  mountain  paths,  and  then 
gradually,  by  ferny  copses  and  deep,  winding 
glens,  to  the  lakes  where  the  mnles  awaited 
us,  I  saw  how  long  the  way  really  was,  and 
admired  afresh  the  forethought,  industry, 
and  determination  which  had  so  shortened  it 
that  all  this  lofty  tract  of  barren  land  could 
be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  military 
operations. 

It  would  have  been  worth  a  much  more 
fatiguing  journey,  and  a  much  less  interesting 
one,  to  gain  a  perception  of  ...the  manner 
in  which  resolute  will  and  clear-sighted 
intelligence  had  triumphed  over  physical 
Qbstacles  that  might  have  seemed  insuperable. 


The  War,  in  many  of  its  phases,  has  brought 
that  lesson  home.  It  has  set  forward 
the  limits  of  human  endeavour;  it  has 
revealed  unexpected  depths  of  courage, 
capacity,  endurance,  resourcefulness,  in  the 
men  of  many  nations.  .  And  in  that  revela- 
tion Italy  has  had  her  share.  She  has 
shown  that  she,  too,  is  capable  of  strenuous 
exertion  and  high  endeavour,  that  she  can 
carry  through  a  difficult  and  perilous  task 
with  cool  forethought  and  daring  energy, 
that  she  can  rely  upon  the  patriotic  ardour 
of  her  citizen-soldiers  and  the  scientific  skill 
and  organising  ability  of  their  leaders.  The 
more  closely  this  Italian  campaign  of  the 
mountains  is  examined,  the  more  remarkable 
it  appears,  and  the  more  creditable  to  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  subjects  which 
are  separately  acknowledged  the  illustrations 
accompanying  this  article  are  reproduced 
from  the  official  photographs,  by  permission 
of  the  Italian  MiHtary  Authorities. 


A    PRAYER- 


LET  this  one  hour  remain  to  me 
When  all  the  other  hours  are  gone. 
When  wild  winds  of  Eternity 
Sweep  from  my  mind's  autumnal  tree 
The  faded  leaves  of  memory, 
Let  this  one  hour  stay  on: 

I  shall  forget  the  wind  and  sun, 
Flower  and  forest,  shade  and  shower ; 
All  things  beloved,  their  beauty  done, 
Shall  die  before  me,  one  by  one, 
But  give  me  back  this  hour  I 

Dust  and  dead  leaves  and  darkness— there 
Where  dawn  shall  never  break  again ! 
But  though  Thy  hand  shall  strip  me  bare 
Of  all  that  held  me  otherwhere; 
This  little  hour,  that  was  so  fair- 
Let  this  one  hour  remain ! 

VALENTINE    FANE. 


THE  REMEDY 

By  EDGAR  WALLACE 

Illustrated   by    Maurice   GreifFenhagen,  A.R.A. 


EYOND  the  far  hills, 
which  no  man  of 
the  Ochori  passed, 
was  a  range  of  blue 
mountains,  and 
behind  this  again 
was  the  L'Mandi 
conn  try.  This 
adventurous 
hnnting  men  of  the 
Ochori  had  seen, 
standing  in  a  safe  place  on  the  edge-  of 
the  Great  King's  country.  Also  N'gombi 
people,  who  are  notoriously  disrespectful 
of  all  ghosts  save  their  own,  had,  upon  a 
time,  penetrated  the  northern  forest  to  a 
high  knoll  which  Nature  had  shaped  to  the 
resemblance  of  a  hayrick. 

A  huntsman  climbing  this  after  his  lawful 
quarry  might  gain  a  nearer  view  of  the  blue 
mountains,  all  streaked  with  silver  at  certain 
periods  (If  the  year,  when  a  hundred  streams 
came  leaping  with  feathery  feet  from  crag  to 
crag  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  the  npper 
river,  or,  as  some  said,  to  create  through 
underground  channels  the  big  lakes  M'soobo 
and  T'sambi  at  the  back  of  the  N'gombi 
country. 

And  on  summer  nights,  when  the  big 
yellow  moon  came  up  and  showed  all  things 
in  her  own  chaste  way,  you  might  see  from 
the  knoll  of  the  hayrick  these  silver  ribbons 
all  a-glitter,  though  the  bulk  of  the  mountain 
was  lost  to  sight. 

The  river  folk  saw  little  of  the  L'Mandi, 
because  L'Mandi  territory  lies  behind  the 
country  of  the  Great  Kins:,  who  looked  with 
a  jealous  eye  upon  comings  and  goings  in 
his  land,  and  severely  restricted  the  move- 
ment and  the  communications  of  his  own 
people. 

The  Great  King  followed  his  uncle  in 
the  government  of  the  pleasant  O'Mongo 
lands,  and  he  had  certain  advantages  and 
privileges,  the  significance  of  which  he  very 
imperfectly  interpreted. 


His  uncle  had  died  suddenly  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Commissioner  Sanders,  C.M.G.,  and 
the  land  itself  might  have  passed  to  the 
protection  of  the  Crown,  for  there  was 
gold  in  the  country  in  large  and  payable 
quantities. 

That  such  a  movement  was  arrested  was 
due  largely  to  the  L'Mandi  and  the  influence 
they  were  able  to  exercise  upon  the  European 
Powers  by  virtue  of  their  military  qualities. 
Downing  Street  was  all  for  a  permanent 
occupation  of  the  chief  city  and  the  insti- 
tution of  a  conventional  regime;  but  the 
L'Mandi  snarled,  clicked  their  heels,  and 
made  jingling  noises  with  their  great 
swords,  and  there  was  at  that  moment  a 
Government  in  office  in  England  which  was 
rather  impressed  by  heel-clicking  and  sword- 
jingling,  and  so  the  territory  of  the  Great 
King  was  left  intact,  and  was  marked  on  all 
maps  as  Omongoland,  and  coloured  red,  as 
being  within  the  sphere  of  British  influence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  L'Mandi  people  had 
it  tinted  yellow,  and  described  it  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  German  Colonial 
Empire. 

There  was  little  communication  between 
L'Mandi  and  Sanders's  territory,  but  that 
little  was  more  than  enough  for  the  Commis- 
sioner, since  it  took  the  shape  of  evangelical 
incursions  carried  out  by  missionaries  who 
were  in  the  happy  position  of  not  being 
obliged  to  say  as  much  as  "  By  your  leave," 
since  they  had  secured  from  a  Government 
which  was,  as  I  say,  impressed  by  heel- 
clicking  and  sword-jingling,  an  impressive 
document,  charging  "  all  commissioners, 
sub-commissioners,  magistrates,  and  officers 
commanding  our  native  forces,"  to  give 
facilities  to  these  good  Christian  gentlemen. 

There  were  missionaries  in  the  Territories 
who  looked  askance  at  their  brethren,  and 
Ferguson,  of  the  River  Mission,  made  a 
journey  to  headquarters  to  lay  his  views 
upon  the  subject  before  the  Commissioner. 

"  These  fellows  aren't  missionaries  at  all, 
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Mr.  Sanders  ;  they  are  just  political  agents 
utilising  sacred  symbols  to  farther  a  political 
propaganda." 

**  That  is  a  Government  palaver,"  smiled 
Sanders,  and  that  was  all  the  satisfaction 
Ferguson  received.  Nevertheless,  Sanders 
was  watchful,  for  there  were  times  when  the 
L'Mandi  missioners  and  their  friends  strayed 
outside  their  sphere. 

Once  the  L'Mandi  folk  had  landed  in  a 
village  in  the  middle  Ochori,  had  flogged 
the  headman,  and  made  themselves  free  of 
the  commodities  which  the  people  of  the 
village  had  put  aside  for  the  payment  of 
their  taxation. 

In  his  wrath,  Bosambo,  the  chief,  had 
taken  ten  war  canoes  ;  but  Sanders,  who  had 
been  in  the  Akasava  on  a  shooting  trip,  was 
there  before  him,  and  had  meted  out  swift 
justice  to  the  evil-doers. 

"And  let  me  tell  you,  Bosambo,"  said 
Sanders  severely,  "  that  you  shall  not  bring 
spears  except  at  my  word." 

"Lord,"  said   Bosambo,  frankness  itself, 
"if  I  disobeyed  you,  it  was  because  I  was 
too  hot  to  think." 
Sanders  nodded. 

"  That  I  know,"  he  said.  "  Now  I  tell  you 
this,  Bosambo,  and  this  is  the  way  of  very- 
wise  men — that  when  they  go  to  do  evil 
things  with  a  hot  heart,  they  first  sleep,  and 
in  their  sleep  their  spirits  go  free  and  talk 
with  the  wise  and  the  dead,  and  when  they 
wake  their  hearts  are  cool,  and  they  see  all 
the  folly  of  the  night,  and  their  eyes  are 
bright  for  their  own  faults." 

"  Master,"  said  Bosambo,  "  you  are  my 
father  and  my  mother,  and  all  the  people  of 
the  river  you  carry  in  your  arms.  Now  I 
say  to  you  that  when  I  go  to  do  an  evil 
thing  I  will  first  sleep,  and  I  will  make  all 
my  people  sleep  also." 

There  are  strange  stories  in  circulation  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  Bosambo  carried 
out  this  novel  reform.  There  is  the  story 
of  an  Ochori  wife-beater  who,  adjured  by 
his  chief,  retired  to  slumber  on  his  grievance, 
and  came  to  his  master  the  following 
morning  with  the  information  that  he  had 
not  closed  his  eyes.  Whereupon  Bosambo 
clubbed  him  insensible,  in  order  that 
Sanders's  plan  might  have  a  fair  chance. 

At  least,  this  is  the  story  which  Hamilton 
retailed  at  breakfast  one  morning.  Sanders, 
appealed  to  for  confirmation,  admitted 
cautiously  that  he  had  heard  the  legend,  but 
did  not  trouble  to  make  an  investigation. 

"  The  art  of  governing  a  native  country," 
be  said,  "  is  the  art  pf  ijot  asking  questions." 


"  But  suppose  you  want  to  know  some- 
thing ?  "  demanded  Patricia. 

"  Then,"  said  Sanders,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eyes,  "you  must  pretend  that  you  know." 
"  What  is  there  to   do   to-day  ?  "   asked 
Hamilton,  rolling  his  serviette. 

He  addressed  himself  to  Lieutenant 
Tibbetts,  who,  to  Sanders's  intense  annoyance, 
invariably  made  elaborate  notes  of  all  the 
Commissioner  said. 

"Nothin'  until  this  afternoon,  sir,"  said 
Bones,  closing  his  note-book  briskly,  "  then 
we're  doin'  a  little  deep-sea  fishin'." 
The  girl  made  a  grimace. 
"  We    didn't  catch    anything  yesterday. 
Bones,"  she  objected. 

"  We  used  the  wrong  kind  of  worm,"  said 
Bones  confidently.  "I've  found  a  new 
worm  nest  in  the  plantation.  Jolly  little 
fellers  they  are,  too." 

"  What  are  we  doing  to-day.  Bones  ? " 
repeated  Hamilton  ominously. 
Bones  puckered  his  brows. 
"Deep-sea  fishin',  dear  old  officer  and 
comrade,"  he  repeated,  "  an'  after  dinner  a 
little  game  of  tiddly-winks— Bones  v,  jolly 
old  Hamilton's  sister,  for  the  championship 
of  the  Kiver  an'  the  Sanders  Cup." 

Hamilton  breathed  deeply,  but  was 
patient. 

"  Your  King  and  your  country,"  he  said, 

"pay  you  seven  and  eightpence  per  diem " 

"  Oh,"  said  Bones,  a  light  dawning,  "  you 
mean  z^'^rA:  .^  " 

"Strange,  is  it  not,"   mused   Hamilton, 

"  that  we  should  consider Hullo  !  " 

They  followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes. 
A  white  bird  was  circling  groggily  above 
the  plantation,  as  though  uncertain  where  to 
alight.  There  was  weariness  in  the  beat  of 
its  wings,  in  the  irregularity  of  its  flight. 
Bones  leapt  over  the  rail  of  the  verandah 
and  ran  toward  the  square.  He  slowed 
down  as  he  came  to  a  place  beneath  the  bird, 
and  whistled  softly. 

Bones's  whistle  was  a  thing  of  remarkable 
sweetness — it  was  his  one  accomplishment, 
according  to  Hamilton,  and  had  neither  tune 
nor  rhyme.  It  was  a  succession  of  trills, 
rising  and  falling,  and  presently,  after  two 
hesitating  swoops,  the  bird  rested  on  his 
outstretched  hand.  He  came  back  to  the 
verandah  and  handed  the  pigeon  to  Sanders. 
The  Commissioner  lifted  the  bird  and  with 
gentle  fingers  removed  the  slip  of  thin  paper 
fastened  to  its  leg  by  a  rubber  band. 

Before  he  opened  the  paper  he  handed  the 
weary  little  servant  of  the  Crovernment  to  an 
orderly. 
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"Lord,  this  is  Sombubo,"  said  Abiboo, 
and  he  lifted  the  pigeon  to  his  cheek,  "  and 
he  comes  from  the  Ochori." 

Sanders  had  recognised  the  bird,  for 
Sombubo  was  the  swiftest,  the  wisest,  and 
the  strongest  of  all  his  messengers,  dud  was 
never  dispatched  except  on  the  most  critical 
occasions. 

He  smoothed  the  paper  and  read  the  letter, 
which  was  in  Arabic. 

"From  the  servant  of  God  Bosambo,  in 
the  Ochori  City,  to  Sandi,  w^ere-the-sea-runs. 

"  There  have  come  three  white  men  from 
the  L'Mandi  country,  and  they  have  crossed 
the  mountains.  They  sit  with  the  Akasava 
in  full  palaver.  They  say  there  shall  be  no 
more  taxes  for  the  People  of  the  River,  but 
there  shall  come  a  new  king  greater  than 
any.  And  every  man  shall  have  goats  and 
salt  and  free  hunting.  They  say  the 
Akasava  shall  be  given  all  the  Ochori 
country,  also  guns  like  the  white  man. 
Many  guns  and  a  thousand  carriers  are  in 
the  mountains  waiting  to  come.  I  hold  the 
Ochori  with  all  my  spears.  Also  the  Isisi 
chief  calls  his  young  men  for  your  King. 

"  Peace  be  on  your  house  in  the  name  of 
Allah  Compassionate  and  Merciful." 

"  M-m  ! "  said  Sanders,  as  he  folded  the 
paper.  "  I'm  afraid  there  will  be  no  fishing 
this  afternoon.  Bones,  take  the  Wiggle  and 
get  up  to  the  Akasava  as  fast  as  you  can  ;  I 
will  follow  on  the  Zaire,     Abiboo  !  " 

"  Lord  ? '' 

"  You  will  find  me  a  swift  Ochori  pigeon. 
Hamilton,  scribble  a  line  to  Bosambo,  and 
say  that  he  shall  meet  Bones  by  Sokala's 
village." 

Half  an  hour  later  Bones  was  sending 
incomprehensible  semaphore  signals  of 
farewell  as  the  Wiggle  slipped  round  the 
bend  of  the  river. 

Sokala,  a  little  chief  of  the  Isisi,  was  a 
rich  man.  He  had  ten  wives,  each  of  whom 
hved  in  her  own  hut.  Also  each  wife  wore 
about  her  neck  a  great  ring  of  brass  weighing 
twenty  pounds,  to  testify  to  the  greatness 
and  wealth  of  her  lord. 

Sokala  was  wizened  and  lined  of  face,  and 
across  his  forehead  were  many  deep  furrows, 
and  it  seemed  that  he  lived  in  a  state  of 
perplexity  as  to  what  should  become  of  all 
his  riches  when  he  died,  for  he  was  cursed 
with  ten  daughters— O'femi,  Jubasami, 
K'sola,  M'kema,  Wasonga,  Mombari,  et 
cetera. 

When  Wasonga  w^as  fourteen,  there  was 
revealed  to  Sokala,  her  father,  a  great  wonder. 


The  vision  came  at  the  tail  end  of  a  year 
of  illness,  when  his  head  had  ached  for 
weeks  together,  and  not  even  the  brass  wire 
twisted  lightly  about  his  skull  brought  him 
relief. 

Sokala  was  lying  on  his  fine  bed  of  skins, 
wondering  why  strange  animals  sat  by  the 
fire  in  the  centre  of  his  hut,  and  why  they 
showed  their  teeth  and  talked  in  human 
language.  Sometimes  they  w^ere  leopards, 
sometimes  they  were  little  white- whiskered 
monkeys  that  scratched  and  told  one  another 
stories,  and  these  monkeys  were  the  wisest 
of  all,  for  they  discussed  matters  which  were 
of  urgency  to  the  sick  man  rolling  restlessly 
from  side  to  side. 

On  this  great  night  two  such  animals  had 
appeared  suddenly,  a  big  grey  fellow  with  a 
solemn  face,  and  a  very  little  one,  and  they 
sat  staring  into  the  fire,  mechanically  seeking 
their  fleas  until  the  little  one  spoke. 

"Sokala  is  very  rich  and  has  ten 
daughters." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  other  ;  "  also  he 
will  die  because  he  has  no  son." 

Sokala's  heart  beat  furiously  with  fear, 
but  he  listened  when  the  little  black  monkey 
spoke. 

"If  Sokala  took  Wasonga,  his  daughter, 
into  the  forest  near  to  The  Tree  and  slew 
her,  his  daughters  would  become  sons  and 
he  would  grow  well." 

And  the  other  monkey  nodded. 

As  they  talked,  Sokala  recognised  the 
truth  of  all  that  they  had  said.  He 
wondered  that  he  had  never  thought  of  the 
matter  before  in  this  way.  All  night  long 
he  lay  thinking — thinking — long  after  the 
fires  had  died  down  to  a  full  red  glow 
amidst  white  ashes,  and  the  monkeys  had 
vanished.  In  the  cold  dawn  his  people 
found  him  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  marvelled  that  he  should  have  lived  the 
night  through. 

"Send  me  Wasonga,  my  daughter,"  he 
said,  and  they  brought  a  sleepy  girl  of 
fourteen,  tall,  straight,  and  wholly  reluctant. 
"  We  go  a  journey,"  said  Sokala,  and  took 
from  beneath  his  bed  his  wicker  shield  and 
his  sharp-edged  throwing-spear. 

"Sokala  hunts,"  said  the  people  of  the 
village  significantly,  and  they  knew  that  the 
end  was  very  near,  for  he  had  been  a  great 
hunter,  and  men  turn  in  death  to  the 
familiar  pursuits  of  life. 

Three  miles  on  the  forest  road  to  the 
Isisi  city,  Sokala  bade  his  daughter  sit  on 
the  ground. 

Bones    had    met    and    was    in    earnest 
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conversation  with  the  Chief  of  the  Ochori, 
the  Wiggle  being  tied  up  at  a  wooding,  when 
he  heard  a  scream,  and  saw  a  girl  racing 
through  the  wood  toward  him. 

Behind  her,  with  the  fooUsh  stare  on  his 
face  which  comes  to  men  in  the  last  stages 
of  sleeping  sickness,  his  spear  balanced,  came 
Sokala. 

The  girl  tumbled  in  a  wailing,  choking 
heap  at  Bones's  feet,  and  her  pursuer  checked 
at  the  sight  of  the  white  man. 

"  I  see  you,  Sokala,"  '^  said  Bones  gently. 

"  Lord,"  said  the  old  man,  bhnking  at  the 
officer  of  the  Houssas,  "you  shall  see  a 
wonderful  magic  when  I  slay  this  womau, 
for  my  daughters  shall  be  sons,  and  I  shall 
be  a  well  man." 

Bones  took  the  spear  from  his  unresisting 
hand. 

''  I  will  show  you  a  greater  magic,  Sokala, 
for  I  will  give  you  a  little  white  stone  which 
will  melt  like  salt  in  your  mouth,  and  you 
shall  sleep." 

The  old  man  peered  from  Lieutenant 
Tibbetts  to  the  King  of  the  Ochori.  ^  He 
watched  Bones  as  he  opened  his  medicine 
chest  and  shook  out  two  little  white  pellets 
from  a  bottle  marked  "Veronal,"  and 
accepted  them  gratefully. 

"Good  Heavens,"  cried  Bones,  "don't 
chew  'em,  you  dear  old  silly— swallow  'em  !  " 

"  Lord,"  said  Sokala  soberly,  "  they  have 
a  beautiful  and  a  magic  taste." 

Bones  sent  the  frightened  girl  back  to  the 
village,  and  made  the  old  man  sit  by  a  tree. 

"OTibbetti,"said  Bosambo,  in  admiration, 
"  that  was  a  good  palaver.  For  it  is  better 
than  the  letting  of  blood,  and  no  one  will 
know  that  Sokala  did  not  die  in  his  time." 

Bones  looked  at  him  in  horror. 

"Goodness  gracious  heavens,  Bosambo," 
he  gasped,  "you  don't  think  I've  poisoned 
him  ? " 

"  Master,"  said  Bosambo,  nodding  his 
head,  "  he  die  one  time— he  no  fit  for  Hb— 
yon  give  urn  plenty  no-good  stuff.  You  be 
fine  Christian  feller  same  like  me." 

Bones  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow  and  explained  the  action  of  veronal. 
Bosambo  was  sceptical.  Even  when  Sokala 
fell  into  a  profound  slumber,  Bosambo  waited 
expectantly  for  his  death.  And  when  he 
realised  that  Bones  had  spoken  the  truth,  he 
was  a  most  amazed  man. 

"Master,"  he  said,  in  that  fluid  Ochori 
dialect  which  seems  to  be  made  up  of  vowels, 
"this  is  a  great  magic.     Now  I  see  very 

*  The  native  equivalent  for  "Good  morning." 


surely  that  you  hold  wonderful  ju-jus,  and  I 
have  wronged  you,  for  I  thought  you  were 
without  wisdom.". 

"  Cheer  0  !  "  said  the  gratified  Bones. 

:^  *  *  *  ♦ 

Near  by  the  city  of  the  Akasava  is  a 
small  hill  on  which  no  vegetation  grows, 
though  it  rises  from  a  veritable  jungle  of 
undergrowth.  The  Akasava  call  this  place 
the  Hill  of  the  Women,  because  it  was  here 
that  M'lama,  the  King  of  the  Akasava,  slew 
a  hundred  Akasava  maidens  to  propitiate 
M'shimba  M'shamba,  the  god  of  storms.  It 
was  on  the  topmost  point  of  the  hill  that 
Sanders  erected  a  fine  gallows  and  hung 
M'lama  for  his  country's  good.  It  had 
always  been  associated  with  the  spiritual 
history  of  the  Akasava,  for  ghosts  and  devils 
and  strange  ju-jus  had  their  home  hereabouts, 
and  every  great  decision  at  which  the  people 
arrived  was  made  upon  its  slopes.  At  the 
crest  there  was  a  palaver  house — no  more 
than  a  straw  -  thatched  canopy  affording 
shelter  for  four  men  at  the  most. 

On  a  certain  afternoon  all  the  chiefs, 
great  and  minor,  the  headmen,  the  w^arriors, 
and  the  leaders  of  fishing  villages  of  the 
Akasava,  squatted  in  a  semicircle  and  listened 
to  the  oration  of  a  bearded  man,  who  spoke 
easily  in  the  river  dialect  of  the  happy  days 
which  were  coming  to  the  people. 

By  his  side  were  two  other  white  men 
— a  tall,  clean-shaven  man  with  spectacles, 
and  a  stouter  man  with  a  bristling  white 
moustache. 

Had  the  bearded  man's  address  been  in 
plain  English,  or  even  plain  German,  and 
had  it  been  delivered  to  European  hearers 
accustomed  to  taking  its  religion  in  allegories 
and  symbols,  it  would  have  been  harmless. 
As  it  was,  the  illustrations  and  the  imagery 
which  the  speaker  employed  had  no  other 
interpretation  to  the  simple-minded  Akasava 
than  a  purely  material  one. 

"  I  speak  for  the  Great  King,"  said  the 
orator,  throwing  out  his  arms,  "  a  king  who 
is  more  splendid  than  any.  He  has  fierce 
and  mighty  armies  that  cover  the  land  like 
ants.  He  holds  thunder  and  hghtning  in 
his  hand,  and  is  greater  than  M'shimba 
M'shamba.  He  is  tbe  friend  of  the  black 
man  and  the  white,  and  will  deliver  you 
from  all  oppression.  He  will  give  you  peace 
and  full  crops,  and  make  you  capita  over 
your  enemies.  When  he  speaks,  all  other 
kings  tremble.  He  is  a  great  buffalo,  and 
the  pawing  of  his  hoofs  shakes  the  earth. 

"  This  he  says  to  you,  the  warrior  people 
of  the  Akasava— — " 


"Sanders  silenced  him  with,  a  gesture." 
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The  message  was  destined  to  be  unde- 
livered. 

Heads  began  to  turn,  and  there  was  a 
whisper  of  words.  Some  of  the  audience 
half  rose,  some  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
gathering  stole  quietly  away  —  the  lesser 
chiefs  were  amongst  these  —  and  others, 
sitting  stolidly  on,  assumed  a  blandness  and 
a  scepticism  of  demeanour  calculated  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  occasion. 

For  Sanders  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a 
trim  figure  in  white,  his  solar  helmet  pushed 
back  to  cover  the  nape  of  his  neck  from  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  sun,  and  behind  Sanders 
were  two  white  officers  and  a  company  of 
Houssas  with  fixed  bayonets.  Not  a  wprd 
said  Sanders,  but  slowly  mounted  the  Hill 
of  the  Dead.  He  reached  the  palaver  house 
and  turned. 

"  Let  no  man  go,"  he  said,  observing  the 
disposition  of  the  gathering  to  melt  away, 
"  for  this  is  a  great  palaver,  and  I  come  to 
speak  for  these  God-men." 

The  bearded  orator  glared  at  the  Com- 
missioner and  half  turned  to  his  companions. 
The  stout  man  with  the  moustache  said 
something  quickly,  but  Sanders  silenced  him 
with  a  gesture. 

"  0  people,"  said  Sanders,  "  you  all  know 
that  under  my  King  men  may  live  in  peace, 
and  death  comes  quickly  to  those  who  make 
war.  Also  you  may  worship  in  what  manner 
you  desire,  though  it  be  my  God  or  the 
famous  gods  of  your  fathers.  And  such  as 
preach  of  God  or  gods  have  full  liberty. 
Who  denies  this  ?  " 

"  Lord,  you  speak  the  truth,"  said  an 
eager  headman. 

"  Therefore,"  said  Sanders,  **  my  King  has 
given  these  God-men  a  book*  that  they  may 
speak  to  you,  and  they  have  spoken.  Of  a 
great  king  they  tell.  Also  of  wonders  which 
will  come  to  you  if  you  obey  him.  But  this 
king  is  the  same  king  of  whom  the  God- 
cross  men  and  the  water-God  men  tell.  For 
he  lives  beyond  the  stars,  and  his  name  is 
God.  Tell  me, preacher, if  this  is  the  truth?" 

The  bearded   man  swallowed  something  . 
and  muttered,  "  This  is  true." 

"Also,  there  is  no  king  in  this  world 
greater  than  my  King,  whom  you  serve," 
Sanders  continued,  "  and  it  is  your  duty  to 
be  obedient  to  him,  and  his  name  is  D'jorja." 
Sanders  raised  his  hand  to  his  helmet  in 
salute.  "This  also  the  God-men  will  tell 
you." 
-    He  turned  to  the  three  evangelists. 

*  A  book = written  periuission,  any  kind  of  document 
or  writing. 


Herr  Professor  Wiessmann  hesitated  for 
the  fraction  of  a  second.  The  pause  was 
pardonable,  for  he  saw  the  undoing  of  three 
months'  good  work,  and  his  thoughts  at  that 
moment  were  with  a  certain  party  of  carriers 
who  waited  in  the  mountains. 

"  The  question  of  earthly  and  heavenly 
dominion  is  always  debatable,"  he  began  in 
English,  but  Sanders  stopped  him. 

"  We  will  speak  in  the  Akasava  tongue," 
he  said,  "and  let  all  men  hear.  Tell  me, 
shall  my  people  serve  my  King,  or  shall  they 
serve  another  ? "  ' 

"They  shall  serve  your  King,"  growled 
the  man,  "  for  it  is  the  law." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Sanders  in  English. 

The  gathering  slowly  dispersed,  leaving 
only  the  white  men  on  the  hill  and  a  few 
lingering  folk  at  the  foot,  watching  the  stolid 
native  soldiery  with  an  apprehension  born  of 
experience. 

"We  should  like  you  to  dine  with  us," 
said  Sanders  pleasantly. 

The  leader  of  the  L'Mandi  mission 
hesitated,  but  the  thin  man  with  the 
spectacles,  who  had  been  silent,  answered  for 
him. 

"  We  shall  be  pleased,  Mr.  Commissioner," 
he  said.  "After  eating  with  these  swine 
for  a  month,  a  good  dinner  would  be  very 
acceptable." 

Sanders  said  nothing,  though  he  wi'nced  at 
the  inelegant  description  of  his  people,  and 
the  three  evangelists  went  back  to  their  huts, 
which  had  been  built  for  their  use  by  the 
Akasava  chief. 

An  hour  later  that  worthy  sent  for  a 
certain  witch-doctor. 

"Go  secretly,"  he  said,  "and  call  all 
headmen  and  chiefs  to  the  Breaking  Tree  in 
the  forest.  There  they  shall  be  until  the 
moon  comes  up,  and  the  L'Mandi  lords  will 
come  and  speak  freely.  And  you  shall  tell 
them  that  the  w^ord  he  spoke  before  Sandi 
was  no  true  word,  but  to-night  he  shall 
speak  the  truth,  and  when  Sandi  is  gone  we 
shall  have  wonderful  guns  and  destroy  all 
who  oppose  us." 

This  the  witch-doctor  did,  and  came  back 
by  the  river  path. 

Here,  by  all  accounts,  he  met  Bosambo, 
and  would  have  passed  on  ;  but  the  Chief  of 
the  Ochori,  being  in  a  curious  mind,  and 
being,  moreover,  suspicious,  was  impressed 
by  the  importance  of  the  messenger,  and 
made  inquiries  .  .  . 

An  old  man  is  a  great  lover  of  life, 
and  after  the  witch  -  doctor's  head  had 
been  twice  held  under  water— for  the  river 
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was    providentially  near 
truth. 


hfe  gasped    the 


The  three  missioners  were  very  grateful 
guests  indeed;  They  were  the  more  grateful 
because  Patricia  Hamilton  was  an  unexpected 
hostess.  They  clicked  their  heels  and  kissed 
her  hand  and  drank  her  health  many  times 
in  good  hock.  The  dinner  was  a  feast 
worthy  of  Luculliis,  they  swore,  the  wine  was 
perfect,  and  the  coffee — which  Abiboo  handed 
round  with  a  solemn  face — was  wonderful. 

They  sat  chatting  for  a  time,  and  then  the 
bearded  man  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  To  bed,  gentlemen,"  he  said  gaily.  "  We 
leave  you,  Herr  Commissioner,  in  good 
friendship,  we  trust  ?  " 

"Oh,  most  excellent,"  said  Sanders 
awkwardly,  for  he  was  a  poor  liar,  and  knew 
that  his  spies  were  waiting  on  the  bank  to 
"  pick  up  "  these  potential  enemies  of  his. 

He  watched  them  go  ashore  and  disappear 
into  the  darkness  of  the  forest  path  that 
leads  to  the  village. 

The  moon  was  rising  over  the  tall  trees, 
and  an  expectant  gathering  of  Akasava 
notables  were  waiting  for  a  white  spokesman 


who  came  not,  when  Bosambo  and  his 
bodyguard  were  engaged  in  lifting  three 
unconscious  men  and  laying  them  in  a  large 
canoe.  He  himself  paddled  the  long  boat- 
to  midstream,  where  two  currents  run 
swiftly,  one  to  the  sea  and  one  to  the  Isisi 
River,  which  winds  for  a  hundred  miles  until 
it  joins  the  Congo. 

"  Go  with  God,"  said  Bosambo  piously, 
as  he  stepped  into  his  own  canoe  and 
released  his  hold  of  the  other  with  its 
slumbering  freight,  "  for  if  your  king  is  so 
great,  he  will  bring  you  to  your  own  lands  ; 
and  if  he  is  not  great,  then  you  are  liars.  0 
Abiboo" — he  spoke  over  his  shoulder  to 
the  sergeant  of  Houssas — "  tell  me,  how  many 
of  the  magic  white  stones  of  Bonesi  did  you 
put  in  their  drink  ?  " 

"  Bosambo,  I  put  four  in  each,  as  you  told 
me,  and  if  my  lord  Tibbetti  misses  them, 
what  shall  I  say  ? " 

"  You  shall  say,"  said  Bosambo,  "  that  . 
this  is  Sandi's  own  word— that  when  men 
plan  evils  they  must  first  sleep.  And  I 
think  these  men  will  sleep  for  a  long  time. 
Perhaps  they  will  sleep  for  ever — all  things 
are  with  God." 


A  further  story  in  this  series  tvill  appear  in  the  next  number. 


SPIRIT -MATES. 


r\H,  you  may  leave  me  I    You  may  wander  far 

^    Through  glad  world-splendour  all  the  shining  day ; 

But  when  through  veil  of  night  peeps  the  first  star, 

All  vainly  would  you  strive  to  keep  away. 

Instinctive  Spirit,  like  a  homing  bird, 

Wings  the  sad  miles  that  lie  between  us  two; 

The  thrilling  nightingale  had  scarce  yet  stirred 

The  fender  dusk  with  sweetest  songs  of  you ; 

Full-blossomed  rose  scarce  flung  her  glowing  heart 

As  pathway  for  your  treading  home  to  me ; 

Nor  the  soft  eve,  with  drooping  plumes  astart, 

Shook  from  far  spaces  dense  night's  mystery, 

When  straight  your  spirit  cleft  dividing  space, 

Swung  back  the  world,  and  held  me  face  to  face. 

AMANDA    BEBBINQTON. 


THE  CALL  OF  KIND 


By  R.  MURRAY   GILCHRIST 

Illustrated  by  Claude  A.  Shepperson 


HE  trouble  began  on 
the  evening  after 
Joel's  visit  to 
Bramley  for  old 
William  Carter's 
sale.  The  inspection 
of  the  stock  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and, 
after  the  first  three 
heifers  had  been 
sold,  he  determined 
to  drive  back  to  Gravel  Pits  Farm.  As 
the  afternoon  was  bright  "and  sunny,  in 
spite  of  a  shrewd  east  wind,  he  chose  the 
longer  way,  which,  having  run  for  two 
or  three  miles  on  Derwent  bank,  passes 
through  the  well-wooded  park  of  the  Duke 
of  Ashford.  And  there,  seeing  a  vast 
number  of  soldiers  at  drill,  he  "  pulled  up  " 
the  mare  and  watched  for  a  full  hour.  At 
last,  with  an  odd  reluctance,  he  drove  onward, 
turning  again  and  again  to  watch  the 
rhythmically  moving  figures.  At  the  further 
gate  he  met  a  khaki-clad  youngster  with 
his  left  arm  in  a  white  sling,  who  nodded 
cheerily  and  passed  the  time  o'  day.  The 
lad  was  well-knit,  and  his  cheeks  were  rosy 
as  ripe  apples ;  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he 
was  country-born  and  country-bred.  Joel, 
without  knowing  why,  stopped  again  and 
asked  if  he  might  give  him  a  lift.  In 
another  minute  the  stranger  had  climbed  to 
his  side,  and  they  were  passing  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  home. 

"  What  d'you  say  to  drinking  tea  with 
us  ? "  said  Joel.  "  There's  only  me  and 
my  mother.  You'll  be  more  nor  a  little 
welcome." 

"Well,  I  can't  say  I've  any  objection," 
replied  the  young  man,  "only  I'm  bound 
to  be  back  at  the  Home  before  nightfall." 

"  I'll  drive  you  there  when  you  think  fit," 
said  the  farmer.      "'Twill  be  a  real  treat 


talking  to  you  about  the  War.  Seems  to  me 
as  if  I'd  only  reaHsed  to-day  for  the  first 
time  what's  going  on.     Our  house  is  in  an 
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out-o'-the-way  spot — we  only  see  a  newspaper 
once  a  week." 

During  the  rest  of  the  drive  the  soldier, 
without  any  foolish  boasting,  told  the  story 
of  his  adventures  in  Belgium  and  France. 
Once  or  twice  Joel  drew  in  his  breath  with 
a  hissing  sound — the  tragical  picture  of 
ruined  homes  made  him  think  of  the  calm 
content  of  his  own  quaint  little  farmstead. 

"  Sets  my  blood  on  fire,  and  that  it  does," 
he  said,  as  he  alighted  to  open  the  yard-gate. 
"  And  those  poor  folk  were  all  as  happy  and 
contented  as  we  are  here  ! " 

"  Tell  you  what,"  said  his  companion, 
"you  ought  to  go  yourself.  They  want 
healthy  chaps  who  can  ride." 

"  And  I'd  enlist  this  very  minute  if  there 
was  anyone  to  take  my  place  !  "  cried  Joel. 
"  But  who'd  look  after  the  farm,  and  who'd 
look  after  my  old  mother  ?  I'm  the  only 
child  she  has — there's  only  her  and  me  and 
Uncle  Reuben." 

Just  then  a  stalwart  elderly  man,  who 
smoked  a  comfortable-looking  meerschaum 
pipe,  came  from  the  open  doorway  of  the 
house.  He  greeted  Joel  cheerily,  and 
advanced  towards  the  trap. 

"  You're  back  betimes,"  he  said.  "  I 
walked  up  here  after  dinner,  meaning  to 
keep  your  mother  company — she  didn't 
expect  you  home  till  a'most  nightfall.  Why, 
bless  my  soul,  if  you  haven't  brought  a  sodger 
lad  with  you  !  " 

"  Picked  him  up  in  the  park,  and  begged 
him  to  come  on  here  for  tea,"  said  Joel. 
"  He's  been  in  the  very  thick  of  the  fighting, 
and  he's  got  some  rare  good  stories  to  tell. 
Derbyshire  born,  too,  though  his  dad  went 
and  settled  in  the  south." 

"Pleased  to  meet  him,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Uncle  Reuben.  "  Give  me  your  hand,  my 
lad,  and  I'll  help  you  to  the  ground.  Though 
I'm  sixty  odd,  I've  nought  to  complain  of  in 
the  matter  of  strength." 

As  the  soldier  alighted,  Joel's  mother,  a 
stout,  handsome  dame  a  few  years  younger 
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than  Uncle  Reuben,  came  from  the  house. 
At  sight  of  the  guest  she  uplifted  her  hands 
with  a  Uttle  cry  of  consternation. 

"  Dear,  dear  o'  me  !  I  do  declare  youVe 
had  a  mishap  and  broke  your  arm  !  "  she 
said.  "And  you  so  fresh  and  bonny- 
looking  ! " 

"It's  a  German  bullet  as  did  the  job, 
ma'am,"  said  the  soldier.  "I'm  almost  well 
now.  In  a  w^eek  I'll  be  back.  I'll  not  be 
satisfied  till  I've  done  my  bit  of  work." 

"  Well,  to  think  o'  that !  "  said  the  good 
lady.  "I'd  have  said  you'd  had  enough. 
But  do  you  come  inside  and  talk  wi'  me 
whilst  I  cook  a  dish  o'  ham  and  eggs.  I 
ought  for  to  give  you  summat  more  delicate, 
but  we're  plain-living  folk." 

"  There's  nought  in  the  w^orld  could  please 
me  better,  ma'am,"  he  said.  "  I  warn  you 
as  I  eat  enough  for  two.  'Tis  what  I've 
been  longing  for  all  the  time  I've  been  in 
hospital." 

"  There's  nought  pleases  me  more  than  a 
good  trencherman,"  she  said  heartily.  "  Sit 
you  down  on  the  settle,  aside  o'  my  brother, 
and  tell  me  what  you've  seen  and  done." 

Uncle  Reuben  found  a  well  -  coloured 
"  churchwarden,"  and  stuffed  the  bowl  with 
shag  tobacco.  The  soldier  began  to  puff 
lustily,  but  after  a  minute  or  two  became  so 
excited  with  the  tale  of  his  adventures  that 
the  pipe  was  altogether  forgotten.  Joel 
stood  at  his  side,  his  eyes  glowing  as  though 
he  himself  had  been  an  actor  in  that 
wonderful  drama.  His  mother,  carefully 
watching  the  pan  of  frizzling  ham,  felt  her 
heart  beat  more  quickly  than  for  years  and 
years.  For  some  absurd  reason  she  thought 
of  Joel's  illness  in  early  childhood,  w^hen 
she  had  fought,  as  only  mothers  can  fight, 
against  death.  And  when  the  stranger 
spoke  of  lost  little  ones,  orphaned  and 
homeless  and  shivering,  hot  tears  began 
to  roll  down  her  still  comely  cheeks. 

"  Nay,  but  do  you  look  at  your  mother, 
Joel !  "  cried  Uncle  Reuben.  "  For  all  she's 
gotten  such  a  tender  heart,  she  stabs  the 
ham  with  her  fork  just  as  if  'twas  a 
German  ! " 

"  Ay,  and  I  wish  'twas  !  "  said  his  sister, 
furtively  wiping  away  her  tears.  "I  do 
wonder  how  you  can  listen  calm  and  patient 
to  such  a  tale.  Prithee,  young  man,  don't 
let's  hear  any  more,  or  I'll  be  able  to  take 
neither  bit  nor  bite  !  " 

"I  could  run  on  for  hours  and  hours, 
ma'am,"  said  the  soldier,  "though,  before 
I  enlisted,^  folk  used  to  twit  me  for  being 
silent.    War  sharpens  a  chap  up,  whatever 


else  it  may  do.  My  word,  but  that  ham 
smells  good  !  " 

"  Well,  'tis  ready  to  taste  now,"  she  said. 
"  Draw  up  to  the  table  and  make  yourself 
at  home.  You've  gotten  a  fine  colour,  for 
all  your  hurt  arm  !  " 

"You  should  have  seen  me  a  month 
ago ! "  he  said.  "  I  was  as  w^hite,  after 
they'd  washed  me,  as  that  there  tablecloth. 
And  irritable — you'd  be  surprised  if  only 
you  knew ! " 

"  Poor  lad  ! "  said  Joel's  mother  com- 
passionately. "  If  I  was  you,  I'd  tell  the 
captain  as  I  didn't  want  to  go  back.  You've 
suffered  enough." 

"  But  it'd  be  a  he  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  do 
want  to  go-^I'd  never  sleep  quiet  in  my 
bed  if  I  didn't  go." 

"  You're  right,"  said  Uncle  Reuben.  "  If 
I  was  a  youngster  I'd  go." 

"  You  mean  if  you  hadn't  duties  as  kept 
you  at  home,"  said  his  sister.  "  You  might 
just  as  w^ell  say  as  Joel  ought  to  enlist." 

"  Bless  my  soul,  you  do  take  queer  ideas 
into  your  head  !  "  said  Uncle  Reuben  sharply. 
"  If  Joel  had  a  brother  to  keep  things  going 
here,  I'd  not  be  against  it ;  but  as  'tis — why, 
the  very  idea's  ridiculous  !  " 

"  If  I  were  free  to  go,  I'd  go  to-morrow 
morn,"  said  Joel.  "I  can  ride  a  horse — 
'twould  be  part  o'  my  training  saved " 

"And  fire  as  straight  as  any  man  in  all 
the  valley,"  interrupted  Uncle  Reuben. 
"  My  word,  but  I  can  tell  you  my  nephew's 
a  good  shot  !  " 

"  He's  the  sort  they're  wanting,"  said  the 
soldier.     "  'Tis  a  pity  as  he  isn't  free." 

"  'Tis  a  good  job,  that's  what  I  say," 
declared  the  mother.  "  Right  enough  for 
those  who  have  a  family  o'  sons  ;  but  where 
there's  only  one — why,  'tis  a  different  matter. 
There  isn't  a  mother  in  England  who'd 
let  her  only  son  go  ! " 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  but  you're  wrong, 
ma'am,"  said  the  soldier.  "I'm  the  only 
one  my  mother  has,  and  she's  a  widow  body, 
too.  Not  that  she  didn't  fret  at  my  going, 
but,  for  sure,  she  came  to  reason,  and  said 
what  I  did  was  right.  I  can  tell  you  I'm 
more  than  a  little  proud  of  my  old  woman. 
She  came  over  to  see  me  yesterday,  and  was 
as  merry  as  merry  can  be." 

"  And  you  going  back  to  the  War  !  "  said 
his  hostess.  "  Eh,  well,  we're  not  all 
fashioned  in  the  same  mould.  I  could  ne'er 
bring  myself  to  be  happy  and  cheerful  if  my 
son  had  been  injured." 

"She's  not  given  to  talking  overuiuch," 
said  the  lad  ;  "  but  she  tells  mo  as  she  feels 
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it  her  duty  to  stand  aside  when  the  country's 
a-calling  for  her  lads.  She  said  a  queer 
thing  once,  and  it  touched  me  more  than 

a  bit " 

"  I  reckon  'twas  that  her  heart  was  well- 
nigh  broken,"  interrupted  Joel's  mother. 
"  I  know  that  mine  would  be." 

"  'Twasn't  that,  either,"  said  the  soldier. 
"  She  told  me  that,  when  the  time  came  for 
her  to  meet  my  dad,  they'd  look  proud  at 
'  each  other,  because  the  only  child  they'd 
had  had  done  his  little  bit  for  his  country. 
My  word,  but  I  did  feel  upset,  I  can  tell 
you  !  " 

"  Your  mother's  a  good  sort,"  said  Uncle 
Reuben,  "  and  I'd  like  to  shake  her  hand. 
But  you're  not  eating  your  victuals,  young 
man.    Happen  the  ham's  not  to  your  fancy  ?  " 

"  'Tis  the  best  I've  tasted  for  many  a  long 
day,"  replied  the  young  man.  "Truth  is, 
I'm  a  bit  excited.  If  you'll  excuse  me,  we'll 
talk  no  more  about  war." 

"Happen  'tis  best,"  said  his  hostess. 
"  Seems  to  me  as  a  man's  not  wise  to  let 
his  mind  dwell  too  mucli  on  one  subject. 
I'll  take  offence, if  you  don't  do  justice  to 
the'  fare.  I'm  given  to  boasting  as  our 
hams  are  as  good  as  can  be  got  in  all 
Peakland.  And  there's  not  an  egg  but  was 
taken  from  the  nest  this  very  morning." 

The  soldier  obeyed  cheerfully,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  meal  everybody  acknowledged 
that  he  handled  knife  and  fork  with  skill. 
The  conversation,  however,  had  become 
curiously  insipid— the  little  things  of  every- 
day life  they  spoke  of  had  lost  every  particle 
of  interest.  When  they  rose  from  the  table, 
the  visitor  pointed  at  the  dial  of  the 
"  long-sleeved  "  clock. 

"Time  for  me  to  go,"  he  remarked. 
"'Tisn't  polite  to  leave  immediately  after 
one's  eaten  one's  fill,  but  orders  are  orders, 
and  in  my  business  one  has  to  keep  to  fixed 
hours." 

Whilst  Joel  harnessed  the  mare,  his  mother 
packed  a  basket  with  eggs,  and  afterwards 
took  from  her  little  store-room  a  jar  of 
home-made  jam. 

"  You've  gotten  a  sweet  tooth,"  she  said, 
"and  I  make  no  doubt  you're  fond  o' 
blackberry-and-apple.  You'll  take  these  back 
wi'  you,  and  if  there's  anything  else  you'd 
like,  you've  but  to  say  the  word." 

"Since  you're  so  kind,  ma'am,  I'd  be 
thankful  for  a  rasher  o'  ham— tasting  it's 
been  a  rare  treat." 

"  You  shall  have  half  a  dozen,"  she  made 
answer,  "and  if  you've  got  any  friends  in 
the  Home,  you'll  be  able  to  give  'em  a  taste." 


"And  I'll  be  danced  if  I  don't  drive  o'er 
to-morrow  to  see  yon,"  said  Uncle  Reuben. 
"  Ay,  and  I'll  take  you  a  pound  o'  bacca  !  " 

"  I'm  in  luck's  way,"  said  the  smiling  lad. 
"  Eh,  but  I  have  enjoyed  coming,  you  may 
be  sure,  as,  when  I'm  back  at  Front,  I'll  oft 
think  o'  you  all." 

"And  when  the  War's  o'er,  you'll  come 
and  see  us  again,"  said  Joel's  mother.  "  If 
e'er  you're  minded  to  write,  a  letter'd  be 
welcome.  I've  heard  as  one  can  send  parcels 
o'er.  Don't  be  surprised  if  you  get  one  from 
here."  ' 

Then  he  shook  Uncle  Reuben's  hand,  and 
would  have  done  the  same  to  the  mistress, 
but  her  motherliness  prompted  her  to  a 
kinder  embrace,  and  she  stood  on  tiptoe  and 
kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 

"  Well,  I  do  declare  !  "  said  Uncle  Reuben, 
affecting  to  be  greatly  shocked.  "  I've  ne'er 
seen  you  making  so  free  wi'  anyone  before  ! 
And  happen  he's  gotten  a  young  lady! 
You'll  have  to  hold  your  tongue,  my  lad, 
or  there'll  be  some  jealousy  flying  about ! " 

Joel  mounted  to  his  place  and  gave  a 
helping  hand  to  his  new  friend,  then  shouted 
a  cheery  good-bye,  and  the  mare  moved 
briskly  towards  the  high  road.'  The  young 
farmer  was  more  silent  now ;  he  scarcely 
heard  the  other's  light  chatter.  More  than 
once  he  sighed  heavily,  as  if  perplexed  by 
some  secret  trouble. 

"Seems  to  me  as  you're  fretting  about 
something,"  said  the  soldier  at  last.  "  I  do 
hope  and  trust  I've  not  given  offence  with 
anything  I've  said." 

"  You've  been  good  as  gold,"  Joel  replied. 
"Only — you've  set  me  a-thinking.  I  see 
now  as  I  ought  to  go  1 " 

"  But  'tis  your  duty  to  live  at  home,"  said 
the  other.  "  A  lad  can't  cross  his  mother's 
wish.  If  my  old  woman  had  said  nay,  I 
couldn't  have  left  her.  But  here  we  are 
at  the  Home,  and  I'm  more  than  a  bit 
sorry  as  the  time's  come  for  us  to  part. 
But  maybe  you'll  come  in  for  a  while  and 
have  a  chat  wi'  my  chums  ?  " 

Joel  consented  willingly,  and  spent  the 
next  hour  in  eager  talk.  At  home  Uncle 
Reuben  rested  quietly  by  the  hearth,  whilst 
his  sister  attended  to  her  household  duties. 
When  all  was  in  order  for  the  evening,  she 
sat  in  her  armchair  and  began  to  knit.  Her 
mind  wandered,  however,  and  more  than 
once  she  dropped  a  stitch. 

"  I  don't  know  what's  come  o'er  me  ! " 
she  said  impatiently.  "Seems  as  if  my 
fingers  were  all  thumbs  I  'Tis  that  sodger 
lad  as  has  unsettled  me  wi'  his  tales.     I'd 
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ne'er  believed   War   was    like  to  what  he  red  glow  seemed   to  quiver  behind  a  veil 

said."  of  tears. 

"He,  set    me    a-longing,"    said     Uncle  "  Tut,  tut !"  cried  Uncle  Reuben.    "Nice 

Reuben.     "  I've  always  been  satisfied  with  and  cheerful  'tis  for  me,  you  crying  in  this 

my  life,  being  hearty  and  strong,  and  ne'er  fashion  !     Tm  ashamed  o'  you  !    You  ought 

needing  a  doctor,  but  I  wish  now  as  ^  was  for  to  know  better  !  " 


"Joel  stood  on  the  threshold,  his  cheeks  flushed  aud  his  eyes  sparkling  very  brightly.    His  mother 

turned  and  looked  at  him." 


forty  year  younger.  Then  off  I'd  go  wi' 
t  other  lads." 

His  sister  made  no  reply.  Her  knitting 
had  fallen  unheeded  to  the  ground,  and  a 
mischievous  kitten  rolled  the  ball  of  wool. 

Her  face  was  turned  towards  the  fire  ;  the 


"  I  can't  help  it ! "  she  said,  in  a  broken 
voice.  "  It  seems  as  if  I'm  such  a  coward. 
And  that  lad's  mother  was  so  different.  But 
she  can't  have  cared  for  him  as  I  care  for 
Joel." 

**  You're  wrong  there,  my  lass,"  said  the 
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old  man.  "  She  cared  for  him  more,  there's 
no  denying  it.  He  touched  me  to  the  quick 
when  he  told  about  her.  You  and  me's  too 
soft,  and  'tisn't  the  softest  as  are  always  the 
best." 

"  You  mean  as  Joel  ought  for  to  go,"  she 
faltered,  "and  to  risk  his  life,  and  happen 
ne'er  come  back  to  us  any  more  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  if  Joel  wants  to  go,  'tisn't  for 
you  or  me  to  stand  in  his  way,"  said  her 
brother.  "  If  we  did,  we'd  be  just  as  bad  as 
them  there  Germans  !  But  you'll  not  listen 
to  reason,  so  I'll  drop  it.  I  ought  for  to  tell 
you  that  yon  imp  o'  a  kitten  is  making  a 
pratty  mess  o'  your  wool !  " 

"  There,  and  you've  been  watching  it  and 
ne'er  w^arned  me  !  "  she  said.  "  Jast  hke  a 
man — not  as  much  common  sense  as'd  fill  a 
thimble ! "  She  picked  up  the  knitting 
and  groaned  audibly  at  sight  of  the  havoc. 
"  I  don't  blame  the  poor  thing.  'Tis  all 
your  fault.  I  wonder  what  time  Joel'll 
be  back  ? " 

"  If  he's  as  much  sense  as  I  credit  him 
wi',  he'll  not  hurry,"  said  Uncle  Reuben. 
"  'Thas  come  to  me  o'  late  as  we've  never 
rightly  understood  he's  a  grown  man.  I 
suppose  'tis  the  way  wi'  an  only  child." 

"  'Twasn't  the  way  o'  the  sodger  lad's 
mother,"  said  his  sister.  "Happen  'tis  a 
good  thing  we're  not  all  alike  .  .  .  Why,  if 
Joel  wanted  to  fight  wi'  t'others,  who'd 
manage  the  farm  ?  There's  the  hired  man, 
but  he's  no  good  unless  somebody's  always 
watching  him." 

"  If  Joel  fixed  his  mind  on  going,  I'd  let 
my  house  in  the  village  and  come  to  bide  wi' 
you  till  the  War  was  o'er,"  said  Uncle  Reuben. 
"  And  though  my  nephew's  as  good  as  gold, 
and  works  better  nor  anyone  in  the  township, 
he'd  find  no  cause  for  complaint  when  he 
came  back." 

"You've  always  been  a  kind  brother  to 


me,  and  I  thank  you  as  I  ought  to  do,"  said 
Joel's  mother.  "  But  the  long  and  the  short 
of  'tis,  I  don't  want  him  to  go  ! " 

"  If  Joel  came  to  you  and  said  he'd  not 
be  happy  unless  he  helped  like  t'others,  you'd 
hinder  him  ?  "  said  the  old  man.  "  You 
wouldn't  give  o'  your  best  ?  You're  right, 
my  dear — we  couldn't  spare  our  lad." 

"  I've  never  thwarted  him  in  his  life,"  she 
rephed.     "  I  don't  know  what  I'd  do." 

"  One's  gotten  to  consider  oneself  first," 
interrupted  Uncle  Reuben.  "  Charity  begins 
at  home." 

"Ay,  but  isn't  England  home,  just  as 
much  as  the  house  as  shelters  us  ? "  said 
Joel's  mother,  who  was  breathing  so  fast 
that  her  speech  was  punctuated  in  the 
queerest  fashion.  "  Seems  to  me  as  I've 
been  wakened  out  o'  my  sleep.  If  I  was  a 
young  lad  I'd  have  to  go  !  " 

Uncle  Reuben  brought  down  his  fist  with 
unnecessary  violence  upon  the  arm  of  his 
chair.  "  And,  by  gum,  my  lass,  'tis^  the  same 
wi'  me  !  "  he  said.  "  If  Joel  wants  to  fight, 
I'll  help  him  and  you  wi'  all  my  might." 

The  noise  he  had  made  prevented  either 
from  hearing  the  opening  of  the  door.  Joel 
stood  on  the  threshold,  his  cheeks  flushed 
and  his  eyes  sparkling  very  brightly.  His 
mother  turned  and  looked  at  him,  her  poor 
heart  filled  with  love  and  pain  and  pride. 

"I  don't  need  to  ask,"  she  said  very 
faintly.     "  'Tis  written  in  your  face  !  " 

"You're  right,  mother,"  the  lad  rephed. 
"  I've  got  to  go.  I  can't  bide  here  now  I 
know." 

She  went  to  meet  him — her  gait  was  less 
steady  than  usual.  She  hid  her  face  on  his 
shoulder,  and  she  said  never  a  word.  Uncle 
Reuben's  heart  swelled.  When  he  said, 
"  Bless  the  lad,  and  bless  him  and  bless 
him  ! "  his  voice  was  soft  and  tender  as  a 
loving  woman's. 
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SEARCHING    SHIPS    AT    SEA 

HOW   THE   BLOCKADE    IS   MAINTAINED 
By  WALTER   G.    FORD 


IT  is  common  knowledge  that  Germany 
regards  us  as  her  most  formidable  foe. 
Those  Hymns  of  Hate  testify  that  we 
alone  wield  a  force  which  baffles  all  her 
cliemists  and  her  war-lords.  Against  our 
sea-power  the  cunningest  weapons  forged  in 
Westphalian  shops  are  powerless  as  aero- 
bombs dropped  in  the  ocean.  And  yet,  a^ 
though  by  some  strange  yet  wilful  aberration, 
Britain  was  left  out  of  the  reckoning  when 
the  great  onslaught  was  planned. 

"An  unfortunate  sea  war,'.'  Von  Tirpitz 
told  his  people  in  1900— when  "World-power 
or  Downfall  "  loomed  in  his  Navy  Bill— 
"even  one  of  a  year's  duration,  would 
annihilate  our  trade  and  bring  about  the 
most  calamitous  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions." The  Grand  Admiral  was  a  reliable 
prophet.  "  To-day  we  bear  privations,"  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  told  the  Reichstag  in 
an  impassioned  speech.  "I  say  it  calmly 
and^  openly,  even  to  foreign  countries." 

The  Germans  are  well  aware  of  tlie  fact. 
Some  of  them  are  trading  upon  it,  so  that  our 
blockade  is  an  extraordinarily  difficult  and 
delicate  business,  bristling  with  "  questions," 
"incidents,"  and  diplomatic  manoeuvres,  all 
the  way  from  Stockholm  to  Washington. 
Our  command  of  the  sea  enables  us  to  kill 
at    one    slrokc    conmierce    worth    ove^    a 
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thousand  millions  a  year,  and  to  reduce 
cities  like  Hamburg  and  Bremen  to  echoing 
desolation. 

Before  the  War  some  eighteen  thousand 
ships  entered  the  first-named  Hansa  port 
each  year,  and  fabulous  merchandise  changed 
hands— £700,000,000  worth  of  ifc.  Now 
Hamburg  is  dead,  and  its  shipping  "Tsar," 
Herr  Ballin,  enlisted  as  universal  provider  to 
the  navy  and  armies  on  all  fronts.  "The 
Central  Empires  are  in  a  state  of  siege," 
is  the  plaint  of  the  Hungarian  Premier, 
Count  Tiza.  "  Our  glorious  naval  sallies 
leave  Britain  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  her 
cold,  calculating,  cruel  policy  presses  bitterly 
upon  150,000,000  people."  He  refers,  of 
course,  to  our  blopkade — our  ever-tightening 
grip  which  must  compel  capitulation  at  last, 
without  any  regard  to  Teutonic  successes  on 
land. 

Yet  in  other  days  how  careful  the  Germans 
were  to  maintain  the  theory  of  blockade  in 
its  rigidest  form !  "  The  measure  in  question," 
said  Bismarck  to  the  Kiel  Chamber  of 
Commerce  thirty  years  ago,  "bas  for  its 
object  the  shortening  of  war  by  increasing 
the  difficulties  of  the  enemy."  That  is 
precisely  the  position  to-day.  To  Von 
Caprivi  the  blockade  was  "an  vltima  ratio 
in  war — an  indispensable  measure."     "No 
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one  will  forgo  it,"  the  same  Chancellor  told 
the  Keichstag  in  1892. 

Assuredly  we  must  not,  since  our  strangle- 
hold at  sea  is  a  potent  part  of  that 
"  maxininm  effort "  which  Sir  Edward  Grey — 
in  his  memorable  blockade  speech—declared 
w^is  at  the  disposal  of  our  Allies  in  "the 


goes  through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  which 
are  completely  impassable  when  both  shores 
are  hostile.  Even  the  northern  passage, 
220  miles  broad,  has  now  been  successfully 
closed  by  the  British  *  police  bureau '  at 
Kirkwall,  whither  all  neutral  ships  are 
shepherded." 
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ON    THE    LOOK    OUT    FOR    BLOCKADE-RUNNERS:     LAYING    THE    GUNS    ON    xiN    ARMED    AUXILIARY. 


great  transcending  cause,"  And  that  North 
Sea  cordon  is  a  terrible  fact  for  the  foe,  even 
on  his  own  repeated  admissions. 

Geographically,  Germany  is  at  a  grave 
disadvantage.  "  The  whole  of  our  sea-borne 
traffic,"  says  Dr.  Gerhard  Schott,  Director 
of  the  Hamburg  Naval  Observatory,  **  must 
come  out  of  the  small  triangle  Ems — 
Heligoland — Suld.     And  95  per  cent,  of  it 


It  is  this  policeing  that  pinches  Germany 
with  an  ever-increasing  scarcity,  with  which 
no  organising  genius  can  cope.  Yon 
Batocki,  the  Food  Dictator,  seizes  stocks 
and  puts  the  whole  Empire  on  rations, 
meanwhile  warning  civilians  that  "our 
armed  forces  must  come  first."  Parks  and 
public  squares  are  now  miniature  farms, 
window^-sills  and  balconies  show  potato  plants 
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instead  of  flowers.  German  science  calls 
down  nitrates  from  the  air,  nettle-fibre 
replaces  cotton,  which  is  contraband  of  war, 
as  an  ingredient  of  high  explosives. 

Coal-tar,  glycerine,  and  lard — all  manner 
of  seemingly  harmless  things   are   banned 
because   of 
the  wizardry     ^J^f;^^: 

that    turns     ;\:<i^^£y;>;i:^Fi3*!:^"i?i:ii ::^^;c ':^:. 
them  'to     \'M&^^- 
man -killing.     \^<M-, 
Germany     r^K'^: 
alone    needs     l^yi^^i 
200,000  tons     ^H^"? 
of   wool   for     ^^liZ';; 
a  year's  war-     J-aJh^I'^ 
fare,     which     ^'|^;| 
calls     for     Ic:^'^^ 
uniforms 
and   great- 
coats by  the 
million. 
Shiploads  of 
hides  must  be 
forthcoming 
for     boots 
and  belts 
and  harness. 
What    of 
petroleum, 
too,     for 
aircraft    and 
submarines, 
at    least 
120,000  tons 
of  copper  for 
pr od  i  gal 
showers  of 
shells,  and 
rubber  in 
enormous 
quantities 
for  motor- 
tyres     and 
planes  and  a 
thousand 
other  warlike 
uses  ?    Now, 
discounting 
all  stories, 
^v  e     know 
our   enemy 
seriously 

short    of    these    things, 
ultimate  desperation. 

"  Considering  how  vastly  the  economic  life 
of  the  nation  depends  upon  foreign  trade," 
says  the  eminent  German  economist.  Dr. 
Paul  Yoigt,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
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and    faced    with 


long-continued  blockade  would  bring  us  into 
subjection." 

Food  riots  are  now  familiar  scenes,  with 
all-night  waits  in  weary  queues,  followed  by 
the  wTecking  of  shops.  '*  We  have  arrived 
at  the  stage  of  Grosshungerns  "  (downright 

want),  says  a 
Magdeburg 
journal,  and 
derides  all 
the  p  r  0- 
fessors  w^itli 
their  ''  sub- 
stitutes "and 
syntheses  — 
their  acorn 
coffee,  straw 
flour,  whale 
steaks,  and 
butter 
pressed  from 
wood-1  ice 
and  mites. 
No  wonder 
the  Food 
D  ic ta t or 
deplores  the 
friction 
which  ensues 
between  the 
Fe  d  e  r  a  1 
States.  No 
wonder 
neutral 
visitors  are 
aghast  at 
scarcity  that 
robs  the 
palace  of  its 
copper  roof 
and  the 
church  tower 
of  its  bells,  to 
pour  metal 
into  the  ever- 
yawning 
maw  of 
Mars. 

Sympa- 
thisers in 
America  and 
Scandinavia 
sent  food 
and  rubber  by  parcel  post  into  a  land 
where  the  child's  playball  was  withdrawn 
from  sale,  as  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
toll  of  war.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
this  strangling  pressure  of  our  sea-power. 
In  the  three  years  preceding  the  Great  War, 
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Germany  imported  10,000,000  tons  of  food- 
stuffs. What  enters  the  country  now  is  the 
merest  trickle,  and  Professor  Dr.  Ballod  told 
the  War  Committee  that  "the  people  must 
pull  themselves  together  with  a  vengeance  " 
(mUssen  wir  ims  mdchtig  ziisaynmenreissen). 

Hence  "the  deep  and  bitter  exasperation  " 
of  which  the  leading  Leipsic  paper  gives 
niany  a  lurid  instance.  Hence  also  the 
cooling  of  war  fever  in  the  very  Temple  of 
War,  and  the  silence  of  newspaper  poets, 
who  daily  rhymed  Sieg  (victory)  with  Krieg 
(war).  To-day  the  popular  word  is  Friede 
(peace),  and  the  "  pig  problem  "  is  more  to 


infraction  of  the  laws  of  war  on  our  enemy's 
part.  No  "  juridical  niceties  " — as  the  Prime 
Minister  said — must  hamper  the  playing  of 
our  trump  card  in  this  colossal  game.  Nor 
would  we  risk  any  warships  in  it.  Here, surely, 
is  the  strangest  fact  of  all — one  that  carried 
silent  defeat  to  the  best-laid  plans  of  the  foe, 
who  hoped  to^see,  if  not  Dreadnoughts  and 
battle-cruisers,  at  least  ironclads  of  great 
military  value  on  this  blockade  work,  fast  , 
scouts,  destroyers,  and  torpedo-boats. 

But  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  lay 
traps  for  these  with  submarines  and  mines  ! 
Little  did  the  German  dream  we  should  call 


Is 
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the  hjQiisekeepefCtiiatf  thdt  of  reserves  of 
men  for  the  ti*'eli^'iu,,^SucH  ISvih^reBiilt  :^^^ 
our  blockade,    .f^>^'^^>^^*::, ':.r"  •     ■  iij      /^ 

German  geniiis  ;bea^^  %ai|l8t  it  "^aitijiy, 
and  strives  to  stir  up  neutral  nations  with 
brave  talk  of  *'  the  freedom  of  the  seas," 
ignoring  the  cruel  havoc  which  her  own 
torpedoes  have  done  amid  innocent  neutral 
tonnage.  This  inexorable  blockade  of  ours 
pressed  lightly  enough  at  first.  Patrolling 
squadrons  were  few  and  small,  considering 
the  vast  area  of  the  North  Sea — a  trackless 
waste  of  220,000  square  miles. 

Gradually  the  cordon  grew  tighter,  and 
Britain's   temper  sterner  with  e^cU  savage 


•tipon  our  mercantile  marine,  and  man  and 
arm  a  thousand  ships  as  "special  constables" 
of  the  North  Sea:  We  have  seen  the  dire 
effect  of  this  immense  marine  siege.  Now 
let  us  look  at  the  cause  of  it,  and  the  system, 
which  is  a  real  miracle  of  naval  genius. 

One  may  not  hint  at  the  whereabouts  of 
our  capital  ships  and  their  myrmidon  clouds 
of  attendant  craft.  Be  sure  they  are  on 
w^atch,  well  out  of  reach  of  every  invisible 
weapon.  No  underwater  missile,  no  contact 
mine  sown  yesterday  from  the  trawler  of 
"  neutral "  flag,  brings  down  a  vessel  worth  a 
million  pounds  or  more.  Our  blockading 
cr^f t  are   of  unique    type,   and  known  as 
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'•armed  auxiliaries.'"  "  They  are  usually 
converted  liners  or  sraart  tramps,  covered 
with  war-paint  and  armed  with  guns  of 
many  calibres,  according  to  the  duty  in  hand. 
A  wide,  mysterious  duty  is  theirs,  covering 
the  whole  sea's  face.     Here,  for  example,  is 


dastard  craft  sinks,  whelmed  with  her  own 
debris  and  coating  the  sea  with  oil. 

"  Any  help  needed  ?  "  ooraes  cheerily  in 
English  to  the  Dutch  master  of  the  Soera- 
Jcarta,  a  man  agape  at  this  dreadful  drama 
of  the  sea. 
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the  Kotterdam-Lloyd  liner  Soeralcarta,  held 
up  off  the  Shetlands  by  a  German  submarine, 
and  asked  to  lower  a  boat  and  show  her 
papers.  Out  of  the  mist  crashes  a  lightning 
shot,  sweeping  the  officer  and  four  marines 
from  the  U-boat's  deck.  A  second  shot  tears 
the  frail    steel   hull   asunder,   so  that  the 


"No,  thanks,"  is  the  reply.  Now  the 
*'  executioner "  looms  as  a  British  trawler 
handily  armed.  "  That  fellow,"  her  skipper 
bawls,  "was  one  o'  the  latest  U's,  with  a 
crew  o'  sixty.  We've  bin  lyin'  in  wait  f'r 
him  these  four  days.  Good  luck  to  ye, 
Dutchie  I  "     And  he  was  gone.     This  is  the 

2  N 
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kind  of  work  our  police  do  in  their  spare 
time. 

The  North  Sea  blockade  centres  chiefly 
in  an  area  to  the  east  and  north  of  Scotland, 
stopping  all  traffic  to  and  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Month  by  month 
onr  police  force  grew,  till  a  mixed  armada  of 
a  thousand  ships  parcelled  ^ out  the  sea  in 
cruising  networks.  It  was  soon  impossible 
for  any  vessel,  great  or  small — steamer, 
sailer,  or  fisherman— to  pass  without  sharp 
challenge  and  direct  investigation. 

Patrolli'ng  squadrons  are  strategically 
placed  in  units  which  command  every  lane 
of  traffic.  They  may  be  out  of  sight  of 
each  other,  but  ^re  always  within  easy 
steaming   distance.      Say   they   are    twenty 


Our  sea  police  are,  moreover,  accustomed  to 
ships'  manifests  and  papers.  They  scent  a 
*'  fake  "  Avith  uncanny  flair,  and  woe  to  the 
skipper  who  tries  tricks  with  these  alert  aad 
silent  sentinels  of  Britain's  power. 

Quick,  comprehensive,  and  judicial  inspec- 
tion is  made  of  cargoes.  Where  fair  doubt 
exists,  we  are  lenient,  and  soon  release  the 
suspect.  In  the  case,  of  trawlers— the  North 
Sea  is  alive  with  these— the  car^o  can  be 
examined  at  once.  So  can  vessels  which  are 
partly  in  ballast.  But— America's  protest 
notwithstanding— it  is  impossible  properly 
to  inspect  a  big  steamer  with  a  large  cargo 
in  mid-ocean,  especially  in  heavy  weather. 
Sir  John  Jellicoe's  note  on  this  subject  was 
forwarded    to   the    United    States    by   our 
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miles  apart,  and  that  each  has  "  eye-way  " 
of  fifteen  miles  to  the  horizon.  This  ensures 
that  no  blockade  runner  can  pass  between 
without  being  seen  by  one  or  both.  In 
this  way  work  of  supreme  importance  is 
done  without  calling  upon  the  Navy  at  all, 
or  imperilling  the  ships  upon  which  our 
Imperial  life  depends  at  this  time,  and  much 
of  our  Allies'  success. 

Naval  officers  there  are  in  the  force,  but 
only  a  sprinkling  to  direct  and  command. 
In  the  main  our  police  chiefs  are  Royal 
Naval  Reserve  men,  with  splendid  records  in 
the  merchant  service.  They  are  peculiarly 
fitted  for  blockade  work,  knowing  these 
waters  as  the  taxi-man  does  the  London 
streets,  or  the  Grimsby  trawler  the  shoals 
and  banks  where  herring  and  halibut  swarm. 


Government,  and  our  Grand  Admiral's 
experience  in  this  work  is  now  unique,  as 
one  may  well  suppose. 

The  size  of  modern  vessels.  Sir  John 
points  out,  makes  search  at  sea  far  more 
difficult  than  in  former  times.  A  sailing- 
ship  of  the  days  of  Nelson  and  Jervis 
was  easy  to  overhaul,  but  the  huge  mixed 
cargoes  of  to-day  must  be  brought  into 
port  for  close  inspection.  Contraband  is 
often  concealed  in  bales  of  hay,  in  casks  and 
cases,  in  passengers'  baggage,  even  in  the 
mails  of  neutral  nations. 

Blockade  runners  have  been  found  with 
hollow  masts  and  trick  decks  for  smuggling 
petrol  and  rubber.  Great  sheets  of  copper 
have  been  detected  far  under  water,  clamped 
to  the  keel.  Furthermore,  as  Sir  John  Jellicoe 
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reminds  us,  the  murderous  procedure  of 
German  submarines  renders  it  unsafe  for  a 
neutral  vessel  to  remain  stopped  on  the  high 
seas  during  examination.  '^  It  is  therefore 
in  the  interests  of  neutrals  themselves  that 
they  should  be  conducted  into  a  British 
port." 

Now  come  with  me  on  board  an  armed 
auxiliary  in  the  North  Sea.  On  her  lonely 
beat  nothing  has  happened  for  several  days. 
The  wireless  office  picks  up  war  news  from 
high-power  stations  like  Poldhu  and  the 
Eiffel  Tower — not  forgetting  German  Nord- 


Now  she  overhauls  the  newly-sighted  ship, 
firing  two  blank  shells  as  she  races  forward. 
These  signify  "  Lie  to  :  I'm  going  to  board 
you." 

Meanwhile  the  cruiser's  dory  or  whaler  is 
slung  out,  and  an  officer  takes  his  place  in  it 
with  an  armed  guard  of  five  men.  This 
boarding  is  often  a  dangerous  task,  in  spite 
of  the  stranger's  ladder  and  all  due  obedience 
from  his  crew.  Sometimes  the  visiting  boat 
is  smashed  against  the  vessel's  side,  and 
the  whole  party  hurled  headlong  into  a 
heavy  sea. 


I'htjto  by\ 
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deich  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  whose 
transmitter  sends  the  vauntings  of  Deutschtum 
into  the  ether  ^v^iY^  day  at  noon  in  high, 
querulous  buzzings,  sixteen  words  to  the 
mmute. 

"  Smoke  right  ahead,  sir  I  "  says  the  look- 
out man,  and  the  police-ship  is  galvanised 
into  action.  Up  and  down  her  track  has 
she  thrashed  for  a  month  or  more,  in  total 
darkness  at  night,  and  by  day  keeping  vigilant 
watch  and  ward  for  floating  mines  and  the 
periscopes  of  underwater  assassins.  For  fifty 
days  she  patrols  her  stretch  of  open  sea,  then 
returns  to  port  for  coal  and  fresh  provisions. 


First  the  captain  is  interviewed.  In 
suspicious  cases  the  crew  is  mustered  on  deck, 
and  German  subjects  combed  out.  Neutrals 
are  anxious  to  be  taken  into  port,  well 
knowing  the  risk  they  run  lying  to  in  this 
way.  "  Sink  at  sight "  is  the  U-boat  com- 
mander's watchword,  with  three  minutes  for 
the  ship's  company  to  get  clear  away.  Our 
Admiralty  impresses  upon  boarding  parties 
the  need  for  courtesy  and  tact  ;  |he  sense  of 
detection  comes  natural  to  them  all. 

When  contraband  is  found,  the  guard 
remains  on  board,  and  the  blockade-runner  is, 
of  course,  an  ested.   A  complete  search  in  port 
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will  take  from  two  to  five  days,  according  to 
cargo  and  stowage.  As  many  as  two  hundred 
vessels  pass  eastward  every  month  through 
these  police  cordons,  and  the  trickery  of 
some  is  very  daring  indeed.  From  a  cargo 
of  onions  on  a  small  ship  an  inquisitive  petty 
officer  took  a  fine  specimen  and  threw  it 
sharply  on  the  deck.  To  the  amazement  of 
all,  tlie  lively  "  vegetable  "—of  pure  Para 
rubber,  artfully  painted  outside— bounced 
six  feet  in  tlie  air  ! 

Ploughshares  and  agricultural  implements 
made  entirely  of  copper  were  another  dis- 
covery. Cotton  was  dug  out  of  barrels  of 
flour,  and  nickel  from  hollow  boards  in 
neutral  decks.  The  skipper  of  a  neutral 
trawler  welcomes  one  boarding-party  with 
genial  smiles,  and  bombards  the  boat  with 
fresh  fish  for  breakfast  as  it  returns  to  the 
cruiser.  Next  day,  unexpectedly  over- 
hauled, a  string  of  murderous  contact  mines 
is  pulled  from  under  that  self -same  skipper's 
catch  ! 

And,  again,  here  is  a  brand-new  hawser, 
neatly  coiled  on  deck.  "  Looks  too  big^  for 
.the  ship,"  murmurs  the  Argus-eyed  visitor. 
"Cut  it,  Tdm.'V  And  from  new  hempen 
strands  petrol  shoots  forth  with  reeking 
waste.  That  vessel,  was  the ." mother  "  of 
submarines,  pumping  sustenance  into  their ; 
dastard  hearts.  So  goes  the  war  of  wits  at 
sea,  and  the  cutting  off  of  supplies.  From 
the  letter-mails  of  one  neutral  steamer  1265 
parcels  of  rubber  were  taken,  and  a  further 
1390  parcels  from  another. 

On  another  were  500  cases  of  meat  with 
no  bill  of  lading  to  account  for  them  among 
the  ship's  papers.  On  another  vessel  were 
boxes  of  "  hammers  "  consigned  to  a  Danish 
agent.    Bags  of  copper,  brass,  and  aluminium 


were  found  inside.  Smuggling  rubber  by 
registered  letter  (with  postage  from  3s.  to 
5s..  each)  shows  the  extreme  need  of  this 
commodity  in  the  Central  Empires. 

"  Honey "  on  one  blockade  -  runner's 
manifest  turns  out  to  be  a  weird  mess  of 
rubber  "  comb  "  and  ^  glycerine— this  last  a 
leading  constituent  of  high-explosives.  And 
in  enemy  mail-bags  taken  from  Dutch  liners 
outward  bo^und  were  found  jewels  and  drugs, 
violin  strings,  needles,  dyes,  and  other  w^ares, 
all  the  parcels  naively  labelled  :  "  Samples— 
Of  No  Commercial  Yalue." 

From  Brazil  to  Hamburg  were  sent  four 
sacks  of  samples  containing  nearly  200  lb. 
of  the  purest  Para  rubber ;  and  on  one  vessel 
an  immense  consignment  of  propaganda 
literature  was  seized.  Here  Germany's  case 
was  set  out  in  books,  pamphlets,  and  special 
newspapers  in  every  language  of  Europe, 
besides  Arabic  and  Hindustani. 

One  parcel  for  distribution  was  addressed 
to  the  "  Legacion  Alemana,  Santiago,  Chile." 
Truly  these  are  a  people  of  wonderful 
persistence  and  patience  ! 

A  letter  was  also  int^ercepted  from  a 
German  firm  ordering  massive  and  heavy 
Oriental  bronzes  —  vases,  Buddhas,  and 
grotesques — from  a  firm  in  Japan  that  dealt 
in  antiques  and  works  of  art.  These  weighty 
and  bulky  articles,  the  buyer  ordained,  were 
to  be  tv rapped  in  fine  sheet  ruhher ! 

The  pressure  of  sea-power  will  assuredly 
"  shorten  the  War,"  as  Bismarck  so  smugly 
thought,  "by  increasing  the  difficulties  of 
the  enemy."  "And,"  adds  the  Prussian  hero, 
"it  is  a  justifiable  step  if  enforced  impartially 
against  all  neutral  ships."  Which  is  precisely 
-how  our  blockade  is  conducted,  as  a  supreme 
contribution  to  the  cause. 


STRONGER    WINGS. 


THEY  are  of  yesterday;  set  them  aside- 
Dear  quiet  words,  dusty  with  lavender. 
Hand  in  hand  with  musk, 
Through  empty  halls  they  glide, 

Passing  away,  where  pink=winged  ciipids 
Faded  in  the  dusk. 
And  now  there  comes  to  life 

Among  hard  things 
A  host  of  new-born  loves 
On  stronger  wings. 

SYBIL   AMHERST. 


ELAINE  ON  THE  FARM 


By  C.  M.  MATHESON 

Illustrated  by  Fred  Pegram 
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was  a  pouring  wet 
day  in  September, 
and  in  a  somewhat 
dull  room  a  girl 
sat  trying  to  copy 
in  water-colour 
paint  some  white 
marguerites  which 
stood  before  her  in 
a  blue  bowl.  She 
w^as  a  finely-made 
girl,  with  a  pale  face,  rather  wistful  grey 
eyes,  and  very  long  hands.  The  room, 
though  dull,  was  well-furnished  ;  through 
the  window  one  saw  a  wide,  muddy  road  and 
a  row  of  villas,  all  obscured  by  the  driving 
rain. 

The  girl  pushed  her  smooth  black  hair 
from  her  brow,  and  a  forbidden  word  escaped 
her.  She  threw^  down  her  brush  with  a  little 
gust  of  petulant  temper,  and  turned  her  face 
to  the  window.  Her  pallor  was  very  noticeable, 
her  grey  eyes  very  dark  and  brooding  and  sad. 
"  I  hate  this  beastly  world  I "  she  said 
under  her  breath. 

She  got  up  and  went  close  to  the  window, 
and  stood  there  looking  out.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  rain  and  mud  and 
the  conventional  villas.  The  girl  struck  the 
pane  with  her  fist,  softly  but  irritably. 

"  I'd  Uke  to  smash  it,"  she  said — "  the 
window,  the  world,  the  whole  silly  box  of 
tricks  !     What  am  I  to  do  with  my  life  ?  " 

She  again  fell  silent,  though  her  restless 
fingers  told  of  nerves  at  stretch. 

"  Here  am  I,"  she  said,  sohloquising  aloud, 
"  the  only  girl  in  a  family  of  four.  Educated 
at  tlie  High  School — used  to  a  jolly  time,  to 
games.  With  artistic  ambitions.  Oh,  don't 
forget  that !  What  is  the  good  of  art,  any- 
way ?  Who  cares  what  I  do  ?  Here's  Arthur 
and  Francis  and  even  Freddy  gone  to  this 
stupid  muddle  of  a  war,  and — what  about 
me  ?  I  never  even  see  Dad  these  days — he's 
so  brimful  of  work—and  I  can't  stick  Aunt 
Martha  any  more.     Oh,  ye  gods  !     If  she 
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knew  I  wanted  to  join  the  Red  Cross — only 
I  know  I  can't  stand  the  sight  of  blood. 
I've  tried,  but  it's  no  use.  And  they  won't 
let  me  go  away  from  this  rotten  little  town. 
I  shall  die  of  stagnation,  and  no  one  will 
care  if  I  do.  What's  a  girl— specially  a  girl 
like  me  ?  What's  the  good  of  it  all  ?  I've 
even  lost  the  love  I  had  for  pencil  and  brush. 
And  what  else  is  there  ?  " 

She  broke  ofiP,  biting  her  lips.  There  were 
tears  in  her  eyes — hot  tears,  wdiich  trembled 
on  her  lashes  and  w^ere' fiercely  swept  away. 
The  tone  of  her  voice  altered  when  she  again 
took  up  the  whispered  complaint. 

"  I  want  something  to  do— something  hard 
and  tiring.  I  don't  want  just  to  sit  and 
think  and  think.  I've  been  Sister  Susie, 
and  it  hasn't  done  me  any  good.  The  beastly 
thoughts  only  click  to  the  tune  of  the  needle. 
I've  tried  to  help  Dad  with  his  accounts,  and 
have  done  'em  all  wrong.  I  can't  do  office 
work-^it's  so  deadly  prosaic.  I  wish  they'd 
let  me  conduct  a  tram — only  there  aren't  any 
trams  in  this  wretched  little  place — or  take 
tickets  on  the  station.  Someone  else  has  got 
that  job.  Oh,  how  I  could  work  !  I  have 
artistic  ambitions,  but  at  the  High  School 
I  was  captain  of  games  !  " 

There  were  no  more  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  her 
pale  face  was  rather  sullen  than  sad,  the 
curves  of  the  well-cut  mouth  were  close- 
folded  and  hard. 

"  I  wish  I  were  dead  !  "  she  said,  and  thus  . 
plumbed  the  depths  of  her  tragedy. 

The  window  gave  her  quite  a  long  view 
of  the  rain-swept  road,  and,  while  she  still 
lingered,  voiceless  now  and  entirely  still,  she 
saw  coming ,  towards  her  a  trotting  horse 
carrying  a  slim  girl  in  a  dark  brown  habit 
and  wide-brimmed  hat.  The  watcher  in  the 
window  moved  a  trifle,  and  a  look  of  new 
interest  dawned  in  the  sullen  grey  eyes. 

The  rider  drew  rein  at  the  little  gate  at 
the  end  of  the  garden,  and,  before  the  other 
could  do  anything,  had  dismounted  and  was 
tying  the  horse.    Obeying  a  sudden  impulse, 
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the  girl  in  the  room  opened  the  window 
wide. 

"  I  am  coming  out,"  she  called,  and  slipped 
over  the  sill. 

She  was  wearing  high-heeled  black  slippers 
and  grey  silk  stockings  ;  she  sank  into  the 
wet  brown  soil  of  the  flower-bed  under  the 
window,  but  was  entirely  indifferent  to  these 
things.  She  w^ent  through  the  rain  to  the 
gate,  where  the  other  waited. 

"  I  brought  this"  letter  for  Mr.  Spence," 
said  the  new-comer.  "My  father  will  be 
glad  of  an  answer  at  Mr.  Spence's  earliest 
convenience.  I  am  Eobina  Clayton,  from 
the  Hill  Farm." 

"  Yes,  I  will  give  it  to  him.  He  is  out 
now.  I  am  Elaine  Spence,"  said  the  other, 
and  added  impulsively  :  "  I  say,  do  come  in." 

Eobina  laughed. 

"  Thanks.  I  am  so  sorry.  I  have  to  go 
to  one  or  two  places,  and  must  not  be  late 
back.  Besides,  Adam  won't  wait  in  the 
rain." 

"  Adam  ?  "  said  Elaine,  stretching  a  fearless 
hand  to  the  horse's  wet  brown  nose. 

"  Yes,  this  is  Adam.  There  is  another  at 
home— Eve." 

"  How  jolly  !  By  the  way,  are  you  working 
on  your  father's  farm  ?  " 

*'  Just  so,"  said  Eobin. 

"Ah,  I  heard  about  it.  Aunt  Martha 
said  it  was  ridiculous." 

Robina  laughed  and  prepared  to  mount. 

"  Ridiculous,  did  she  say  ?  Won't  you 
come  out  one  day  and  see  ?  " 

"  I  should  love  to." 

Robina  swung  herself  into  the  saddle. 

"  Very  well,  I  shall  look  out  for  you," 
she  said.     "  Come  any  day  you  like." 

Elaine  nodded. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  answered.  "  Good- 
bye." 

Robina  waved  her  hand  and  pulled  Adam 
round  facing  the  rain  and  the  direction  in 
which  he  had  to  go. 

"  Au  revoir,''  she  called.  "  Isn't  it  topping 
iu  the  rain  ?  Bad  for  the  harvest,  though." 
And  Elafne,  her  sullen  expression  quite 
gone,  watched  her  canter  down  the  road  and 
out  of  sight. 

The  girl  turned  back  to  the  house,  her 
mind  holding  with  pleasure  the  picture  of 
Robin's  glowing  face,  the  splendid  figure 
she  made  on  the  horse,  the  remembrance 
of  her  gay  voice  as  she  cantered  away.  No 
knight-errant,  no  handsome  cavaher,  could 
have  more  surely  brought  the  touch  of 
romance  into  the  dreary  afternoon,  infco 
Elaine's  life,  than  Robina  had  now  done. 


The  girl  went  back  to  the  open  window 
conscious  of  the  soil  on  her  shoes,  the  rain 
on  her  face  and  in  her  hair,  and  glad  of 
these  things— so  glad  that  not  even  the 
annoyed  voice  of  Aunt  Martha  could  break 
the  spell. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ? "  Miss 
Spence  demanded,  as  her  niece  put  one  foot, 
in  its  grey  silk  stocking  and  soiled  patent- 
leather  shoe,  over  the  sill. 

"Seeing  life,"  said  Elaine,  and  sw^ung 
herself  in. 

•55-  *  -)5-  .  *  * 

Robina  was  blackberrying  —  "  taking  it 
easy,"  she  would  have  said.  There  had 
been  rain,  and  the  wheat  was  still  wet — 
some  of  the  sheaves  beaten  down.  Billy 
Hocken  and  his  father  could  see  to  that. 
Roger  Challoner — Robina's  /lance,  who  had 
been  discharged  from  the  Army  because  of 
a  disabled  right  hand — had  gone  with 
Mr.  Clayton  to  a  sale  ;  the  other  daughter, 
Betty,  was  making  jam  indoors,  and  everyone 
else  was  busy.  So  Robina  was  blackberrying 
till  milking-time.  The  rain  was  quite  over — 
all  the  morning  it  had  been  fine — and  there 
was  plenty  of  fruit.  Underfoot  it  was 
muddy,  but  the  sky  was  deeply  blue.  It 
was  a  day  late  in  September,  and  where  the 
hawthorn  and  the  wild  roses  had  been  there 
were  now  countless  hips  and  haws,  scarlet  and 
glowing.  Robina,  well  under  the  hedge, 
leaned  out,  with  the  aid  of  a  hazel  twig,  and 
looked  up  through  the  emerald  leaves  and 
shining  berries  which  appeared  so  wonder- 
ful, so  brilliant  against  the  clear,  shimmering 
blue  of  the  sky. 

"  Oh,  world,  as  God  has  made  it !     All  is  beauty ; 
And  knowing  this,  is  love,  and  love  is  duty," 

she  said  under  her  breath,  and  Elaine 
Spence,  who  had  come  across  the  fields  from 
the  little  town,  and  who  had  been  waiting 
behind  the  hedge,  feeling  unwontedly  shy, 
parted  the  leaves  in  a  gap  and  looked  down 
at  her. 

"  So  you  read  Browning,"  she  said. 

Robina  paused  to  stare. 

"  Why,  yes,"  she  replied.  "  I  read  wnen 
I've  time.  So  you  have  come  I  Go  round 
to  the  gate  and  join  me." 

"  Is  this  included  in  farming  ?  "  Elaine 
asked,  picking  the  biggest  berries  she  could 
reach  and,  incidentally,  putting  them  into 
her  mouth. 

"Well,  hardly  ;  but,  you  see,  yesterday's 
rain  put  a  stop  to  things.  I  was  piling 
wheat  all  the  morning,  and  Hocken  and 
Billy  are  finishing  it." 
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"  Piling  wheat  ?  "  queried  Elaine. 

"Oh,  putting  up  the  sheaves,  you  know, 
so  that  they  can  dry  ready  for  carrying.  It 
is  easy  work  when  once  you  acquire  the 
knack.'' 

"  Farming  is  hard,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Sometimes.  But  a  great  deal  is  no 
harder  than  housework." 

"  I  never  do  any  housework." 

E/Obina  swept  Elaine  with  a  comprehen- 
sive glance,  noting  the  grey  linen  suit,  the 
white  embroidered  blouse,  the  silk  stockings 
and  buckled  shoes.  Noted  also  the  pallor, 
the  fine  contour  of  the  face  under  the  wide- 
brimmed  hat,  and  her  glance  fell  to  the  long 
fingers  and  polished  nails  of  the  hands. 
She  turned  back  to  the  fruit,  conscious  of 
her  own  short  skirt  and  heavy  boots,  her 
brown  hands,  which  the  brambles  had 
scratched  and  the  blackberries  stained.  This 
afternoon  Robina  hardly  looked  the  romantic, 
splendid  figure  of  yesterday. 

She  went  on  gathering  the  fruit,  piling 
her  basket,  and  Elaine  picked  an  occasional 
big  berry  and  put  it  into  her  own  mouth. 
For  a  little  while  there  was  a  constrained 
silence.  Then,  as  Elaine  reached  up  to  a 
tempting  cluster  high  overhead,  she  saw 
what  had  so  appealed  to  Robin — the  brilliant 
scarlet  of  the  hips  and  haws,  the  glowing 
emerald  green  of  the  leaves  against  the  deep 
turquoise  blue  of  the  sky — and  the  artist  in 
her  revelled  in  the  sight. 

"  How  wonderful !  How  marvellous  !  " 
she  said.  "I  never  in  my  Mfe  saw  such 
colour." 

Robina  turned  her  head  and  nodded. 
She  answered  nothing. 

"  I  wish  I  could  paint  it,"  said  Elaine. 

Still  Robina  said  nothing.  Her  basket 
was  by  this  time  full,  and  she  took  it  up 
and  turned  to  go  back  to  the  house.  The 
cows  came  through  the  gate  below  and  took 
their  peaceful  way  across  the  field  towards 
the  yard. 

" Milking-time,"  said  Robin.  "Would 
you  like  to  come  ? " 

It  was  very  cool  in  the  milking-sheds, 
where  the  cows  stood  in  rows,  and  Robina 
sat  down  to  milk.  Elaine  watched  from  the 
doorway.  Robina  paid  her  little  heed,  and 
the  milk  swished  into  her  pail— yellow  with 
cream  under  the  froth. 

"  Is  it  very  difficult  ?  "  Elaine  asked,  after 
a  tmie. 

"  Not  when  you  have  had  practice,"  said 
Robm. 

Elaine  sighed,  and  for  a  while  turned  her 
attention    elsewhere.      Right   opposite  was 


another  line  of  sheds,  and  behind  them  some 
silver  birches  stood  delicately  against  the 
sky.  The  sun  shone  on  the  old  red-tiled 
roofs,  and  there  were  lichens — green  and 
gold. 

" '  Oh,  world,  as  God  has  made  it ! ' "  quoted 
Elaine  under  her  breath,  and  turned  quickly. 
Robina  was  standing  behind  her,  pouring 
milk  in  a  frothing,  creamy  stream  from  one 
pail  into  another. 

"  *  All  is  beauty,' "  Robina  said  very  low, 
and,  lifting  her  eyes,  looked  for  a  moment 
directly  at  Elaine.  Then  she  turned  away 
easily  and  went  to  another  cow. 

"  Come  up  to  the  house  and  have  some 
tea,"  said  Robin,  when  at  last  she  had  finished. 
The  two  girls  came  through  the  yard,  driving 
the  slow-footed  herd  before  them. 

"  I  want  to  stay  a  week,"  Elaine  ^Degan, 
speaking  rapidly  and  almost  inaudibly.  "  I 
wonder  if  you  would  mind  .?  I  want  to  paint 
those  red  berries  against  the  sky.  I  want 
to  paint  those  roofs  with  the  silver  birch 
behind  them.  Would  you  take  me  in  for  a 
week  ? " 

"  We'll  ask  Betty,"  said  Robina. 
***** 
Elaine  nibbled  the  handle  of  her  brush 
irritably ;  there  was  a  frown  between  her 
brows.  The  sun  was  shining  hotly  on  the 
yard,  where  littered  straws  gleamed  pale  gold. 
Here  and  there  a  busy  hen — white  or  buff — ■ 
scratched  hopefully.  The  old  red-tiled, 
lichened  roofs  of  the  houses  and  barns  were 
wonderful  studies  of  colour,  and  the  birches 
turned  delicate  silver  leaves  to  the  sun. 
Behind  the  milking-sheds  a  yellow  rick  had 
risen  into  view,  and  as  Elaine,  attracted  by 
the  sound  of  voices,  looked  that  way,  she 
saw  Robina,  an  animated  white  figure, 
packing  the  sheaves.  Hocken,  the  labourer, 
was  with  her. 

Elaine  watched,  still  nibbling  her  brush. 
The  artist  in  her  delighted  in  the  sight,  and 
presently  Robina  paused,  standing  out  against 
the  blue  sky  on  the  summit  of  the  great 
yellow  rick,  and,  seeing  Elaine  watching, 
waved  gaily. 

Elaine  waved  back,  and  then,  springing 
up  suddenly,  she  threw  her  brushes  into  the 
box  pell-mell,  packed  up  all  her  paraphernalia, 
and,  leaving  it,  went  into  the  rick-yard. 
Billy  Hocken — "  the  boy  " — was  leading  an 
empty  wagon  through  the  gate  into  the 
field  ;  the  next  load  had  not  arrived.  Robina, 
on  the  top  of  the  rick,  was  invisible.  Elaine 
went  to  the  ladder  and  climbed  up. 

Full  length  on  the  packed  sheaves  Robina 
lay,  her  hat  tossed  off,  her  arms  behind  her 
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head.  Elaine  stepped  from  tlie  ladder 
cautiously. 

"I  want  to  help,"  she  said,  and  threw 
herself  down  bj  the  other  girl's  side. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Robin  lazily.  "  There'll 
be  another  load  directly.  What  haye  you 
painted  ?  " 

*' Nothing,"  the  otber  answered.  There 
was  a  tinge  of  pink  in  her  pale  face.  She 
added  quickly,  with  almost  a  touch  of  temper  : 
"  You  make  a  better  picture  than  I  do." 

"  I  ?  "  Robina  echoed.     "  I  am  no  artist.'* 

"  Are  you  not  ?  Then  why  do  you  pose 
yourself  on  a  yellow  rick  against  a  blue  sky, 
and  wear  a  white  dress  ?  " 

"  White  ? "  said  Robina,  with  a  laugh. 
*'AVell,  it  was  white  when  I  put  it  on. 
After  all,  it's  only  a  coarse  smock  with  a  belt 
at  the  waist." 

"  You  know  very  well  what  I  mean,"  said 
Elaine. 

Then,  as  the  next  load  arrived  in  the 
yard,  and,  after  a  little  interval,  a  sheaf 
was  tossed  on  to  the  rick,  Robina  sprang  up, 
her  well-earned  rest-time  over  for  a  while. 
Elaine  watched  her ;  then,  as  though 
awakened  into  hfe,  she  began  to  help. 
Robina  was  packing  on  the  farther  side,  and 
Hocken  was  passing  her  the  sheaves  as  they 
came  up  from  the  wagon.  But  the  rick  was 
wide  ;  there  was  room  for  another  worker 
between.  Elaine  took  her  stand  and  passed 
the  heavy  corn  from  Hocken  to  Robin. 

It  was  harder  work  than  she  had  thought, 
and  the  speed  made  it  tiring.  The  day  was 
very  hot.  Presently  her  shoes  were  full  of 
grain,  and  there  were  burrs  on  her  skirt. 
The  smooth  handle  of  her  fork  blistered  her 
hands,  yet,  with  Robina  before  her,  there 
could  be  no  thought  of  giving  in. 

There  came  a  lull.  Robina  was  working 
on  the  nearer  side.  There  was  no  longer 
any  need  for  two  to  pass  the  sheaves.  She 
glanced  at  Elaine. 

"  Help  me  pack,"  she  said,  and  gladly  the 
other  dropped  the  fork  and  proceeded  to  obey. 

This  was  easier,  though  presently  the 
twine  which  bound  each  sheaf  cut  into  her 
hands.  Sometimes  there  were  thistles  with 
the  corn.  Robina,  who  had  long  learnt  to 
disregard  such  discomforts,  worked  steadily. 

Again  the  wagon  was  empty,  but  this 
time  there  was  no  rest,  for  the  next  load  had 
arrived.  Elaine  remembered  she  had  been 
captain  of  games  at  the  High  School,  and 
worked  on.  And  when  at  last  Robina 
packed  her  last  sheaf  and  announced  that  it 
was  dinner-time,  something  of  pride  came  to 
Elaine,  and  she  rejoiced. 


''  That  was  splendid,"  said  Robina.  "  Are 
you  tired  ?  " 

"Not  so  very.  My  arms  will  be  stiff 
to-morrow." 

"Yes,  you  must  not  overdo  it.  Come 
along  down." 

They  descended  the  ladder  to  the  yard. 

"  Do  you  always  pack  ? "  asked  Elaine, 
looking  up  at  the  rick. 

"  Yes,  generally.  Dad  won't  let  me  load 
or  unload  corn.  The  sheaves  are  heavy  to 
lift  with  the  fork.  Of  course,  I  can  do  it, 
and  have  done  it,  but  it  is  the  hardest  work. 
And  he  says  not." 

"  I  thought  you  could  do  everything." 

Robina  laughed. 

"  I  can  do  more  than  I  am  allowed,"  she 
said. 

Between  the  two  girls  there  were  already 
the  first  bonds  of  friendship.  Elaine  had 
been  three  days  at  the  Hill  Farm,  and 
although  she  had  not,  until  this  morning, 
taken  any  part  in  Robina's  work,  she  could 
not  but  admire  the  girl.  Also  she  envied 
her — was  jealous  of  her  splendid  strength,  her 
grace  and  agility.  Eor  had  not  she  herself 
once  been  captain  of  games  ? 

"  What  do  you  do  this  afternoon  ? "  she 
asked,  as  they  entered  the  house. 

"  Oh,  go  on  with  the  corn  till  about  four 
o'clock,  then  milk,  and  I've  finished  for 
to-day." 

"  And  this  evening  ?  " 

"  Any  old  thing  you  like." 

"You'll  be. tired." 

"Not  so  very.  Just  comfortable,  you 
know.  It  is  Saturday,  so  I  shall  not  work 
overtime  ;  we  never  do  on  Saturdays.  Would 
you  like  a  riding  lesson  in  the  paddock  ?  " 

"  I'd  love  it !  "  said  Elaine.  "  I'll  help 
you  all  the  afternoon." 

"Very  well.  Take  it  easy,  then.  You 
are  not  in  form  yet,  so  don't  try  to  beat  me." 

"  I'll  beat  you  before  I've  done,"  Elaine 
said,  almost  vindictively. 

"  Hurrah  !  "  cried  Robina. 

s5{  ^  *  *  * 

It  was  a  perfect  evening,  and  the  sun  had 
just  set.  Another  wide,  stubbled  field  was 
bare,  the  last  load  had  gone  back  to  the  rick- 
yard  to  be  unloaded  in  the  morning,  and  two 
men  and  two  girls  came  together  to  the  gate, 
where  a  spare  horse  was  tethered. 

"  Up  with  you,  Elaine,"  said  Robin.  She 
turned  to  a  man  who  stood  near.  "  Put  her 
up,  Mr.  Chalmers.*'  And  Harold  Chalmers 
promptly  complied. 

Through  the  gateway  and  across  the  wide 
green    field    beyond    the    little    procession 


'  She  drew  rein  and  struck  the  lowered  head  with  her  whip." 
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wended  its  way,  while  the  colours  faded 
slowly  in  the  beautiful  sky.  Elaine,  on  the 
plodding  horse,  was  very  silent,  her  face, 
with  its  wistful  eyes,  turned  to  the  west,  and 
Chalmers,  walking  at  her  side,  two  forks  over 
his  shoulder,  watched  her  alertly,  his  tanned 
face  lifted,  his  head  bare. 

Behind  came  Roger  Challoner  and  Eobin, 
hand-in-hand,  talking  softly. 

Presently  Elaine  turned  her  head  and 
looked  down  at  her  alert  cavalier. 

"  I  am  awfully  tired  and  awfully  happy," 
she  said. 

He  nodded. 

''  I  know  what  it  feels  like,"  he  answered. 

"  1  have  almost — not  quite — made  up  my 
mind  to  get  my  father  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Clayton  and  let  me  stay,"  she  said. 

He  nodded  again. 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  stick  it  ? "  she 
asked. 

He  jerked  his  head  backwards. 

*'  She  does,"  he  answered. 

"  I  know,  but  she  is  used  to  it.  And  I 
wanted  to  be  an  artist." 

"  Little  good  in  war-time." 

'  I   know  that,  too.     And  since  I  came 

here "     She  sighed.     "  I   never  knew 

the  world  is  so  beautiful,  or  that  we  women 
are  so  necessary." 

Again  he  nodded. 

"It  was  here  that  I  discovered  I  am 
necessary,  too,"  he  said.  "  Didn't  know  it 
before.  Used  to  get  bored  stiff  with  life. 
I  never  had  to  work,  you  see.  Then  I  came 
here  one  day.  I  saw  " — again  he  jerked  his 
head — ''her  w^ork.  It  was  a  revelation  to 
me.  After  all,  I  was  a  man,  though  you 
wouldn't  have  guessed  it  in  those  days.  I 
had  to  turn  to — to  do  my  share.  Simply  had 
to,  you  understand.  I'm  going  a  step  further 
in  a  few  weeks." 

."  Yes  ?  A  step  further  ?  "  she  prompted, 
as  he  paused. 

"  Oh,  I'm  joining  the  Army,"  he  said. 

She  was  again  silent. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  snapped,  after  a  time.  They 
had  almost  reached  the  yard  gate.  "  What 
about  me  ?  Shall  I  stay  ?  I  rever  was  so 
happy  in  my  life,  or  so  tired.  -  I  don't  think 
I  can  turn  my  back  on  it  now  and  return 
to  the  old  life.  And  I've  learnt  more  about 
Nature — seen  more  pictures  I  know  I  can't 
interpret  than  ever  before  in  my  life." 

Again  he  nodded  with  an  air  of  complete 
understanding. 

"  I  know,"  he  said.  "  And  that  will  hold 
you.  You  have  the— what  shall  I  call  it  ? — 
temperament— divine    eyes."      He    paused, 


almost  surprised  at  himself.  But  it  was 
very  dusk  ;  she  could  not  see  him  distinctly. 
He  went  on :  "  Yes,  divine  eyes,  which  see 
the  beauty  in  commonplace  things — the  sun 
shining  on  the  cow-house  roofs  which  you 
were  raving  about — that  sort  of  thing.  You 
understand  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  said.  She  slipped  down  at 
the  stable  door.  "  I  think  you  are  right.  I 
think  I  could  stick  it.  But — look  at  my 
hands!" 

He  took  the  long  fingers  in  his  a  moment. 
It  was  dark,  but  with  a  cautious  touch  he 
felt  the  rough  blisters  on  the  palm. 

"  They  will  get  quite  right  again,"  he 
said. 

Eobina  had  entered  the  yard  with  Roger. 
The  two  at  the  stable  heard  her  voice — she 
was  evidently  finishing  some  argument,  and 
did  not  see  them  where  they  stood  in  the 
dark. 

"  '  Love  is  duty,'  Roger,"  she  said.  "So 
when  you  feel  like  fretting  because  I  work, 
remember  that.  And  it  is  my  duty  to  see 
that  you  do  not  hurt  that  hand  of  yours  for 
any  silly  reason.  It's  my  duty  because  I — 
love  you  just  a  little,  Roger  dear." 

Elaine  drew  a  long  breath  and  went  softly 
into  the  stable.  Already  Chalmers  was 
attending  to  the  horse. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  scars  on  his — on 
Mr.  Challoner 's  arm  where  he  was  wounded  ?" 
she  said. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

"  And  his  right  hand  is  quite  useless  ? " 
' "  Very  nearly." 

"  Will  it  ever  get  strong  again  ?  " 

"  It  may." 

She  began  to  pet  the  horse. 

"  I  will  not  worry  about  my  blisters  any 
more,"  she  said. 

They  canie  out  of  the  stable  together  and 
turned  towards  the  house.  Again  he  stopped 
at  the  door,  his  hand  on  the  handle,  his  face 
in  the  warm  dusk  turned  to  her. 

"  After  I  go,  will  you  let  me  know  how 
you  get  on  ?  "  he  said. 

She  hesitated. 

"  I  shall  be  interested  to  know,"  he  added, 
and  waited. 

"Yes,"  she  breathed,  and  he  opened  the 
door. 

*  *  -3f  *  * 

"  A  ridiculous  idea,"  said  Miss  Spence  to 
Betty. 

The  upright,  angular  figure,  the  rather 
heavy  face  confronted  Betty  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  Hill  Farm.  Miss  Spence's 
voice  was  full  of  icy  disapproval. 


ELAINE    ON    THE    FAEM. 
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"  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  young  women 
who  have  been  brought  up  to  work — to 
labour — but  for  my  niece  the  idea  is  pre- 
posterous," she  said. 

"  Your  niece  seems  quite  happy,  and  it  is 
her  own  choice,"  replied  Betty,  with  a  pretty 
dignity. 

"  It  is  ridiculous,"  said  Miss  Spence  again, 
and  quite  finally. 

The  window  overlooked  the  paddock, 
through  which  a  drive  led  to  the  house. 
Miss  Spence  sat  facing  the  window  ;  Betty 
was  a  little  at  one  side,  behind  the  curtains. 

"  Your  niece  has  said  nothing  to  us  about 
it,"  said  Betty,  after  a  moment. 

"  We  received  her  letter  this  morning," 
said  the  other.  "  She  wrote  to  her  father, 
asking  him  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Clayton. 
She  wished  to  learn  farming.  She  wished 
to  be  of  use  in  the  world.  She  wished  to 
serve  her  country.  She  felt  quite  strong 
and  well,  and  was  exceedingly  happy.  The 
work  tired  her,  but  she  hoped  to  grow  out 
of  that.  Also,  she  was  so  comfortable  when 
tired.  She  never  knew  the  world  was  so 
beautiful  before.  She  felt  that  to-be  able 
to  make  six  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
there  had  been  but  one  was  to  prove  her- 
self a  benefactress  to  her  race.  Altogether  a 
remarkable  letter."  And  Miss  Spence  closed 
her  eyes  and  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap  as 
though  overcome  at  the  remembrance. 

Betty  smiled  very  sweetly. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  murmured. 

Miss  Spence  opened  her  eyes  again. 

"  My  niece  will  return  this  afternoon  with 
me,"  she  said.  "  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  call  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Betty.  "  But  I  think 
she  is  out  somewhere."  ' 

At  that  moment  Miss  Spence  grew  rigid, 
staring  through  the  window  in  the  direction 
of  the  drive.  Through  the  white-  gate  at 
the  far  end  a  number  of  cattle  had  entered  ; 
behind  them  came  two  horses  with  riders, 
and  a  dog. 

Betty,  standing  behind  Miss  Spence, 
watched  the  approach. 

"  There  is  your  niece,"  she  said.  "  My 
sister  has  been  giving  her  riding  lessons,  and 
they  have  just  ridden  together  to  a  neigh- 
bouring farm  to  fetch  some  cattle  my  father 
has  bought.  Your  niece  rides  remarkably 
well,  but  she  still  wants  practice  to  be  quite 
proficient." 

The  criticism  stung  Miss  Spence. 

"  If  I  had  known  my  niece  desired  to  ride, 
she  should  have  had  some  lessons  from  a 
capable  teacher,"  she  said. 


"  Yes,  so  we  thought,"  said  Betty  sweetly. 
"  That  is  why  Robin  is  so  pleased  with  her. 
You  see,  Robin — my  sister — is  quite  well 
known  as  a  horsewoman.  Father  always 
mounts  her  when  he  is  competing  at  a  show." 
Miss  Spence  made  no  reply.  The  cattle 
had  been  driven  to  the  yard  gate ;  the 
watchers  in  the  drawing-room  window  could 
see  the  heads  of  the  two  girls  above  the 
laurel  hedge.  Apparently  the  cattle  were 
giving  trouble,  for  the  riders  moved  and 
turned,  passing  one  another.  Miss  Spence 
had  a  good  view  of  her  niece's  face. 

Elaine  was  wearing  a  habit  of  Robina's  ; 
both  were  riding  astride.  Miss  Spence  had 
not  noticed  that.  What  she  now  gazed  at 
was  the  beautiful  face  under  the  broad  brown 
brim  of  the  hat — a  face  flushed  with  bright 
colour,  somewhat  sunburned,  with  well- 
marked  black  brows  and  a  resolute  mouth. 

"  Your  sister,  I  presume  ?  "  she  said  to 
Betty. 

"  Yes,  my  sister." 

Miss  Spence  looked  back  at  Elaine,  quite 
pale,  her  under-lip  between  her  teeth.  She 
seemed  in  no  way  perturbed,  but  strangely 
alert  and  determined.  She  was  wearing  a 
little  black  velvet  hat  crushed  down  over  her 
brows. 

Then  an  angry  steer  broke  back  from 
the  herd  and  galloped  up  the  drive.  The 
watchers  saw  Robina  pull  round,  but  Elaine, 
who  had  been  outside,  forestalled  her.  Miss 
Spence  saw  her  niece  streak  down  the  drive, 
a  shm,  dark  figure,  tossing  in  the  saddle, 
Robina  held  the  gate,  where  her  restless 
charges,  out  of  sight  of  the  watchers,  lumbered 
and  crowded. 

Elaine-  made  a  detour  and  headed  the 
steer  ;  she  drew  rein  and  struck  the  lowered 
head  with  her  whip. 

"  Oh,  well  done  ! "  breathed  Betty.  The 
animal  was  making  for  the  gateway  and 
Robina.  Then  both  girls  vanished  from  view. 
"  Most  unladylike  !  "  said  Miss  Spence 
grimly.  This  time  she  had  noticed  the  seat 
astride. 

"  They  will  come  in  presently,"  said  Betty. 
"  My  sister  is  not  so  busy  to-day."  She  sat 
down  again  and  prepared  to  hold  her  visitor 
in  conversation  till  Elaine  and  Robina 
appeared  together. 
She  rose  presently. 

"  Will  you  come  into  the  dining-room  and 
have  some  tea  ?  "  she  said.  She  had  decided 
on  a  plan  of  action.  "  Please  do.  It  is  so 
cheerful  in  there." 

"  I  wish  to  see  Elaine,"  repHed  Miss  Spence, 
but  she  iK)se. 
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"She  will  be  there,"  said  Betty,  leading 
the  way. 

It  was  John  Clayton  who  was  there.  The 
table  was  laid  for  tea.  The  big  man  was 
quite  capable  of  holding  his  own  with  his 
visitor,  and  Roger  Challoner  also  rose  up, 
still  holding  the  paper  he  had  been  reading, 
and  bowed  to  her.  Suddenly  the  door 
opened,  and  Robina  and  Elaine  came  in. 
They  had  changed ;  one  was  wearing  a 
simple  brown  dress,  the  other  the  grey  velvet 
house  frock  she  had  worn  at  home. 

"  Dad,"  said  Robin,  in  a  high  gay  voice, 
"Elaine  raced  a  steer  down  the  drive  and 
brought  it  in  by  herself." 

She  broke  off  as  she  saw  Miss  Spence. 

"  Bravo  !  "  cried  Mr.  Clayton.  "  I  saw  it." 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  Elaine. 

"  You'll  be  as  good  a  horsewoman  as  our 
Robin  yet,"  he  told  her. 

The  girl  put  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.  She  went  to  her 
aunt  and  kissed  her.  "  How  do  you  do  ?  " 
she  added.     "  It  is  kind  of  you  to  come." 

Harold  Chalmers  entered.  Elaine  intro- 
duced Robina  to  her  aunt. 

"  I  have  come  to  take  you  back  with  me," 
said  Miss  Spence,  ignoring  all  interruptions. 

"  Oh,  but  why  ?  "  asked  Elaine,  the  faint 
frown  between  her  brows. 

"  Because  the  proposal  contained  in  your 
letter  is  highly  ridiculous." 

"  Is  it  really  ?     Did  Dad  say  so  ?  " 

"  He  said "  began  Miss  Spence  slowly. 

"  Yes  ?     I  know  what  he  said — that  he 


would  see  about  it,"  broke  in  Elaine. 
"  Robin  and  I  will  ride  over  to-morrow  and 
ask  him.     Daddy  will  let  me  do  as  I  wish." 

"  It  is  ridiculous,"  said  Miss  Spence  again. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  think  so.  By  the  way," 
she  added  inconsequently,  "  did  you  see  me 
head  off  that  steer  ?  " 

Miss  Spence  stiffened.  Elaine  laughed 
lightly. 

"I  am  as  proud  of  myself  as  if  I  had 
captured  a  German  gun,"  she  said,  addressing 
the  assembly  at  large.  "  I  used  to  be  deadly 
afraid  of  cattle — even  of  cows.  I  am  not 
afraid  any  more.  I  used  to  be  lonely  and 
dull — now  I  have  my  pal."  She  thrust  her 
arm  through  Robina's.  "  I  used  to  wonder 
what  to  do  with  my  life — what  use  it  was — 
what  use  a  girl  was,  especially  in  such  times 
as  these.  I  can  answer  all  those  questions. 
I  used  to  dream  of  art — it  is  because  I  am 
an  artist  that  I  shall  stick  the  hard  part  of 
this  new  life.  I  am  well,  I  am  happy, 
and  all  these  good  things  come  of  my 
ridiculous  idea." 

No  one  said  anything  A  little  touch  of 
colour  came  to  the  naturally  pale  face. 

"  And  you  intend  to  stay  here,  in  spite  of 
my  wishes  ? "  said  Miss  Spence.  "  To  do  hard, 
rough  work  ?  To  tear  your  hands  and  tire 
yourself  out  ?  " 

Elaine  turned  her  face  to  the  window. 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"  And  why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  in  love  with  life,"  said 
Elaine,  in  a  tone  that  clinched  the  matter. 


THE    FLIGHT    OF    SUMMER. 


A    PRESENCE  met  me  in  the  wood 
-^      A  regal,  sorrowing  thing, 
With  finger  pressed  upon  its  lip, 
And  flight  upon  its  wing. 

I  durst  not  break  the  breathless  trance 

By  list*ning  silence  laid; 
Beneath  the  branches'  hanging  lace 

My  fearful  footsteps  stayed. 


No  ripple  stirred  the  ambient  air, 

Nor  restless  birdling  cries. 
As  quiv'ring  on  the  silence  came 

The  year's  slow «=  dropping  sighs. 

A  presence  vanished  through  the  wood, 
Its  visage  marred  with  grief, 

And,  trembling,  at  my  feet  there  fell 
A  little  red-stained  leaf. 

ELIZABETH   CLEMENT. 
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^THEL    DEWDNEY 

entered  the  Upper 
Greek  Street 
drawing-room — 
that  Greek  Street 
which  is  safely 
within  the  purlieus 
of  Majfair  —  and 
looked  round 
hurriedly.  She  was 
a  tall  young  girl 
a  serene   aspect,   well-featured,   with   a 


rather  matter-of-fact  expression.  Her  hurried 
glance  assured  her  that  the  room  held  only 
her  step-mother  besides  the  furniture,  and  a 
sudden  veil  of  disappointment  fell  over  her 
face.  I 

Mrs.  Dewdney  smiled  at  her  with  a  feebly 
apologetic  expression.  Agatha  Dewdney  was 
—well,  Agatha  Dewdney.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  describing  her.  She  was  unique. 
Every  quality  she  had  seemed  to  be-  hers 
alone.  Her  beauty  was  particularly  her  own. 
She  was  at  once  the  fascination  and  despair 
of  all  painters.  She  was  small,  had  golden 
hair,  blue  eyes  that  were  the  most  innocent 
eyes  that  ever  acted  as  a  lure,  a  little  mouth 
that  was  always  smiling  and  bringing  into 
play  a  delicious  dimple  in  her  smooth,  peach- 
like cheek,  a  straight  nose,  and But 

you  could  never  catalogue  Mrs.  Dewdney. 
It  was  not  only  beauty — it  was  the  irresistible 
she  that  illumined  ner  whole  being.  Her 
voice,  her  clothes — she  dressed  to  suit  herself 
as  a  Paquin  born  to  it— her  gestures — to 
watch  her  use  her  hands,  so  like  a  pair  of 
little  white  doves,  was  to  be  enthralled — 
her  words,  and,  above  all,  her  transparent 
happiness,  were  all  part  of  her  charm. 

"No  one  here,"  Ethel  said.  She  sat  down 
and  began  to  peel  off  her  gloves  despondently. 


"No  one,  dearest."  Her  step-mother's 
smile  was  a  little  nervous. 

"  Mr.  Galbraith  did  not  come  ?  "  Ethel's 
voice  was  carefully  colourless. 

"  Oh,  he  came,"  Mrs.  Dewdney  said,  with 
the  ghost  of  a  musical  sigh.  "  And  he  w^ent," 
she  added  lamely. 

"  Mother  !  "  She  looked  up  and  examined 
her  mother's  face  coldly.  A  remarkably 
girlish  blush  crept  into  the  charming  oval 
cheeks  under  her  gaze.  "  So  soon  !  "  She 
threw  her  gloves  into  her  lap.  "  We  shall 
see  no  more  of  him,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  her  step-mother  said. 
She  fidgeted  prettily  with  some  cushions. 
"My  dearest,  I  am  so  sorry.  I  never 
thought " 

"  You  never  do,  mother  mine,"  Ethel  said 
gloomily.     "  Yet  it  always  happens." 

"  I  have  been  so  careful."  Her  voice  was 
full  of  penitence.  "  Dearest,  what  can  I  do  ? 
I — I  have  been  a  grandmother  to  him, 
Ethel,  really  I  have.  And  he  was  so  young 
—still  is,  of  course,  only  he  looked  quite  old 
going  out.  It's  absurd.  Archie  Galbraith  ! 
I  went  to  school  with  his  mother.  I  told 
him  so.  Ethel,  really  I  have  done  everything 
I  could.  I  even  mentioned  that  I  was  forty. 
Forty  is  a  word  no  woman  likes  to  use — 
about  herself.  Could  a  devoted  step-mother 
do  more  ?  Look  at  the  rag  I'm  wearing  ! " 
Two  years  old  !  And  he  drivelled  about  it, 
absolutely  drivelled!  And,  I  did  hope, 
dearest,  that  he— -that  you—  It  would 
have  been  so  suitable." 

"You  said  so  when  we  first  met  him," 
Ethel  said  plaintively.  "That  was  such  a 
short  time  ago." 

"  Yes.     You  quite  seemed  to  like  him." 

"  I  did."  Ethel  was  entirely  frank.  "  If  I 
had  seen  more  of  him— —  But,  oh,  dearest, 
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with  you  I  never  can  see  more  of  anyone. 
He  paid  more  attention  to  me  than  any  of 
the  others,  so  I  thonght— well,  I  really  began 
to  think  that  I  conld  allow  myself  to  think." 

"He  deceived  me  also," ^ Mrs.  Dewdney 
said  sadly.     "  I  used  to  watcli  you  together." 

"  We  might  have  known  that  he  was  only 
shy."     Ethel  shook  her  head  despondently. 

"I  talked  to  him  such  a  lot  about  you, 
Ethel.  Told  him  what  a  dear  thing  you  are, 
and  all  that.  And  I  said  I  could  never 
make  you  dress  decently.  And  to-day — 
actually  he  said  that  my  devotion  to  you  had 

—had  increased  his It  is  absurd,  too 

absolutely  absurd  !  What  can  I  do  ?  What 
is  there  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  Ethel  replied  hopelessly. 
"  While  you  are  you,  mother  mine,  I  don't 
know.     You  are  too  utterly  fascinating." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Ethel.  I'm  sure  I  try. 
I_I  even  talk  politics.  And  they  laugh 
and  say  it  is  charming.  Politics  charming  !  " 
She  lifted  her  hands  in  a  delightful  gesture 
of  helplessness. 

"  You  look  so  outrageously  young." 

"  I  know.  It  is  so  provoking.  I  actually 
long  for  grey  hair.  And  my  mother  hadn't 
a  grey  hair  at  sixty  !  What  shall  I  do  ?  Oh, 
I  am  very,  very  penitent'.  Did  I  tell  you  I 
told  him  I  was  forty  ?  Could  I  do  more  ? 
And  the  silly  boy -said  the  ratio  of  dis- 
proportion would  decrease  every  day.  I  don't 
see  how  it  does,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  can  dismiss  Archie  Galbraith," 
Ethel  said,  with  a  little  sigh.  "It  is  not 
that  I  care  much.  I  never  have  time  to 
care.  I  never  have  a  dog's  chance  with 
you.  I'  get  duty  dances,  because  you  tell 
them  to  ask  me.  I  get  presents,  because 
they  want  to  please  you.  If  I'm  asked  to 
motor,  they  want  you  on  the  front  seat." 

"  Dearest,  remember  the  number  of  head- 
aches I  have  had— I  who  am  never  ill  but 
for  your  sake." 

"  I  know.  And  a  nice  time  I  have  with 
them  then  !  Not  one  but  wants  to  sit  with 
you  and  bathe  your  forehead.  It  is  always  : 
'  We  won't  go  far.  Miss  Dewdney ;  you'll 
want  to  get  back  to  your  mother,  poor  dear.' 
The  '  poor  dear '  is  for  you  !  It  is  not  only 
that.  My  girl  friends  are  cooling.  They 
resent  the  havoc  you  have  made  among  their 
brothers.  When  they  get  engaged,  they  drop 
me  at  once." 

Mrs.  Dewdney  looked  hopelessly  at  her 
daughter.  She  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
devoted  to  her. 

"  Dearest,  what  can  we  do  ?  Shall  I  go 
away  ? " 


"  I  couldn't  be  left  alone  in  this  house — 
at  least,  not  without  a  chaperon." 

"  I  suppose  not.  Oh,  you  could  go  away — 
stay  somewhere  with  somebody.  I  think 
that  would  be  best.  I  hate  the  idea  of  losing 
you,  but — we  have  your  future  to  think  of." 

"And,  of  course,  I  should  hate  leaving 
you,  DQOther  mine.  You  are  so  sweet  to  me. 
I  suppose  that  is  the  real  trouble.  You  are 
so  sweet  to  everybody."  Ethel  shook  her 
head  sadly.  It  really  was  hard  that  her 
step-mother  should  be  so  much  admired. 
She  was  a  dear,  but  every  dear  should  have 
its  limitations. 

"  I  try  not  to  be,"  Mrs.  Dewdney  declared. 
"  But  when  I  say  anything  that  is  bitter  or 
horrid,  they  laugh,  because  they  think  it  is 
a  new  phase  of  my  humour.  It  is  rather 
hard  to  come  to  forty  years  and  not  to  be 
permitted  to  be  bitter  or  horrid." 

"  And  if  I  went  away,"  Ethel  pursued  the 
idea,  "  and  stayed  with  somebody  and  met 
somebody " 

"  Yes,  dear  ? "  said  Mrs.  Dewdney, 
brightening.  It  was  a  pleasant  prospect — 
Ethel  in  love.  Ethel  would  be  perfectly 
sweet  bathed  in  the  glamour  which  love 
imparted.  "  She  might,"  Mrs.  Dewdney 
thought,  "  even  be  induced  to  dress  better." 

"I  should  have  to  come  back  to  you, 
mother  mine,"  Ethel  continued  ruefully, 
"  and  bring  hiin."     Her  voice  was  tragic. 

"  Ethel,  you  would  always  choose  aright. 
You  are  like  your  father.  I  can  trust  you 
absolutely."  She  had  a  radiant  smile,  and 
her  dimple  came  into  delightful  play.  "  It 
is  so  nice  to  be  quite,  quite  sure  of  you." 

"  Oh,  you  can  trust  me,  yes,  but  could  I 
trust  him— the  vague,  visionary,  volatile 
him  ?  When  he  saw  you,  mother  mine,  he, 
poor  fellow,  couldn't  help  it.  Neither  could 
you.     But  it  would  be  so  hard  on  me." 

"  It  does  seem  hopeless,"  Mrs.  Dewdney 
agreed.  Then  a  brilliant  idea  struck  hei*. 
"  If  I  went  to  Brixton  for  my  clothes,  and 
let  a  Brixton  dressmaker  wreak  her  worst 
on  me  ?  " 

"You  couldn't,"  Ethel  said  decidedly. 
"  Your  artistic  feelings  would  rise  up  against 
you  and  probably  choke  the  dressmaker. 
And,  oh,  dearest,  don't  you  realise  that  you 
would  look  quite  too  delicious  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes  ?  " 

"  Should  I  ?  You  are  such  a  flatterer, 
Ethel.  You  are  so  like  your  father.  I 
always  think  that.     Shall  we  have  tea  ?  " 

They  had  tea  alone.  At  first  it  was  rather 
a  funereal  affair  of  silence  and  sighs.  But 
at  length  Agatha's  sunniness  broke  through, 
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and  Ethel's  common-sense  emerged  and  met 
it  half-way. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  my  news  !  Quite  charming  ! 
That  wretched  Archie  quite  banished  it. 
There,  I've  mentioned  his  name  again,  and 
I  did  not  mean  to !  But  you  don't  mind, 
Ethel,  do  you  ?  You  only  liked  him.  And 
I  don't  think  he  could  be  very  reliable,  falling 
in  love  with  his  grandmother.  He  really 
was  silly.  But  my  news.  We  have  taken 
a  furnished  house  in  Starquay.  I  heard  it 
while  you  were  out." 

"  Where  is  Starquay  ?  "  Ethel  asked. 

"  Oh,  somewhere  on  the  coast.  You  go 
from  Paddington  or  Waterloo,  I  think.  But 
that  is  not  the  point.  The  loveliest  house, 
Ethel." 

"  Have  you  seen  it  ?  " 

*'  No,  dearest,  I  really  haven't  had  time ; 
and,  if  I  had,  you  would  have  known.  But 
I'm  sure  it  is  lovely.  The  house  agents 
write  such  nice  letters.  Jane — Mrs.  Heron- 
Oude,  you  know — has  a  house  there  for  two 
months.     Jane  suits  me." 

"Will  Starquay?  That  is  more  to  the 
point." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so.  It  has  a  lovely 
sandy  beach— and  I  adore  sandy  beaches — • 
or  a  perfect  peach  of  a  pebbly  one— I  really 
forget  which  Jane  said — and  I  just  love  the 
rush  of  waves  on  a  pebbly  beach,  and  mixed 
bathing." 

"  But  you  don't  bathe  ?  " 

"  No,  but  so  many  people  do.  And  they 
always  look  so  funny.  I  think  it  so  kind  of 
them  to  go  in  just  to  amuse  us.  You  don't 
mind  Starquay,  Ethel,  do  you  ?  " 

A  fortnight  later  they  were  in  Starquay, 
and  depreciating  the  furniture  with  every 
glance.  The  house  itself  was  delightful,  the 
gardens  were  really  gardens,  and  not  allot- 
ment plots  with  walls  built  round  them, 
but  the  furniture  was  the  furniture  of  other 
people,  arranged  by  other  hands,  and  that  is 
mvariably  trying. 

^  Mrs.  Heron-Oude  came  to  dinner  the  first 
night.  After  dinner— Agatha  was  writing 
letters—she  walked  with  Ethel  on  the  lawn, 
bhe  thrust  her  arm  in  Ethel's  and  walked 
with  her  resolutely.  She  was  a  very  earnest 
woman  and  full  of  enthusiasm. 

"  Ethel  "—she  had  a  deep  voice—"  I  have 
clone  all  this  for  you." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,  Jane."  Ethel 
wa«  unimpressed.  "  But  I  do  not  understand 
wnat  you  mean  in  the  least." 

"  I  have  asked  Agatha  to  come  here.  You 
i^now  TV'liat  she  is.  You  know  that  no  man 
can  resist  her.     And  I  am  a  widow.     Ethel, 


it  is  a  big,  big  sacrifice,  and  all  for  you, 
dear." 

"  It  seems  a  very  jolly  thing  of  you  to  do," 
said  Ethel,  "  but  I  am  still  in  the  dark." 

"You  will  see.  I  have  a  plan."  Mrs. 
Heron-Oude's  arm  gaveEthel'san  affectionate 
squeeze.  "  When  you  discover  it,  you  will  be 
happy,  and  thank  me.  Now  let  us  e:o  to 
Agatha." 

On  the  third  day  Agatha,  giving  a  little 
sigh  of  relief,  said— 

"  Ethel  dear,  you  could  let  Mr.  Halorn 
out  by  the  lower  gate  ;  that  will  save  him  the 
walk  through  the  town.  You  are  walkins:, 
Mr.  Halorn?" 

"Always  walk— best  exercise."  The  big 
man  rose  awkwardly  and  shouldered  out  of 
the  room  with  Ethel.  He  was  in  rough 
tweeds,  was  about  fifty,  and  had  short,  bristly, 
silver-grey  hair. 

"There,  Agatha,"  said  Mrs.  Heron-Oude 
triumphantly,  "  that  is  our  John  Staples 
Halorn — our  big  man." 

"About  fifteen  stone,  and  every  stone 
tells,"  Mrs.  Dewdney  murmured,  closing  her 


"  I  mean  socially." 

" '  Heavy '  would  be  a  better  word  than 
'  big '  in  that  sense,  Jane." 

"  Lord  of  the  manor.  Has  a  large,  large 
income,  is  keenly  interested  in  agricultural 
matters." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  can  quite  believe  that." 

"Is  writing  a  history  of  Starquay — has 
been  for  the  last  fifteen  years — and  rarely 
goes  out.  /  made  him  come."  Mrs.  Heron- 
Oude  leant  back  and  smiled  the  smile  of 
successful  generalship. 

"  Oh,  Jane,  how  could  you  ?  " 

"  It  was  difficult.  You  do  not  understand 
how  difficult.  This  is  the  third  time  this 
year  that  he  has  visited  a  neighbour — the 
third  time  only.  He  is  the  second  cousin 
twice  removed  of  poor  Bill's.  Family  ties 
cannot  be  ignored." 

"  It  was  not  a  very  firm  tie,  Jane." 

"  Agatha,  you  are  provoking  I  He  really 
is  looked  up  to  by  everybody." 

"  Yes.  He  must  be  six  feet  three  at 
least." 

"  He  owns  a  large  part  of  Starquay,  and  " — 
Mrs.  Heron-Oude  marked  the  important  fact 
with  a  suitable  pause — "  he  is  a  bachelor." 

"  How  sensible  women  are  becoming  !  " 
Agatha  said. 

"Can't  you  guess  why  I  was  anxious  to 
get  him  to  call  ?  " 

"No,  no,  that  is  beyond  me,"  confessed 
Agatha. 


?^\7iv#|^ 


*"your  mother  has  consented!'  Halorn  cried  joyously." 


'Agatha  rolled  on  the  cushion  and  laughed  helplessly,' 
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"  My  dear  Agatha,  for  darling  Ethel's 
sake/^ 

Agatha  opened  her  glorious  eyes  very 
widely. 

"  But  Ethel  would  never He  is  old 

enough  to  be  her  father,  and  big  enough  to 
be  a  couple  of  uncles  !  " 

"  Agatha,  you  are  dense.    He  would  be  most 

unsuitable  for  Ethel,  but  for  you " 

Mrs.  Dewdney  sat  up  in  her  chair.  A 
look  of  fascinated,  incredulous  horror  crept 
into  her  eyes. 

"  Impossible,  Jane  !  " 

"  Dearest  Ethel  will  never  have  a  chance 
while  you  are  with  her  unattached.  Oh, 
Agatha,  you  must  see  that !  The  poor  girl 
is  very  brave.  But  so  far  there  has  never 
been  time  for  her  to  become — well,  more 
than  vaguely  interested.  You  are  so  quick. 
But  some  day — when  you  have  influenza  or 
some  other  disarming  ailment — her  young 
affections  will  become  seriously   entangled, 

and  then "     Jane  shrugged  her  resolute 

shoulders  expressively.     "  Has  Ethel  never 
said  anything  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Agatha  said,  faintly.  "  She  said 
once  she  would  have  to  bring  him  home, 
and  that  it  would  be  fatal." 

"  You  see  " —  Mrs.  Heron-Oude  nodded 
her  head  with  emphasis — *'  there  is  no  way 
out — until  you  are  rangee.  Agatha,  you  have 
a  duty."      - 

"He  has  been  a  bachelor  so  long.  It 
must  be  a  habit."  Agatha  brightened  a 
little.  ' "  No  one  has  ever  broken  him  of  it, 
and  I  am  sure  many  have  tried." 

"But  he  had  never  met  you,"  Jane 
explained. 

"  Jane,"  said  Agatha,  after  a  pause,  "  are 
widows  eligible  as  nuns  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  no  nunnery  could  contain  you. 
You  are  foolish.    John  Staples  Halorn " 

"  Don't,  Jane ! "  Agatha  implored.  "  Don't 
repeat  his  full  name  like  that — it  makes  me 
shiver ! " 

" — is  not  bad-looking.  After  all,  you 
ought  to  be  married.  The  disproportion  of 
sexes  is  bad  enough  as  it  is,  without  one 
woman  making  a  corner  in  eligible  males. 
You  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  us  all,  and,  above 
all,  to  Ethel."  Mrs.  Heron-Oude  was  very 
firm. 

"  I  had  an  idea  that  I  should  not  like 
Starquay,"  Agatha  announced,  with  con- 
viction, "  Did  you  ever  see  such  loathsome 
furniture?" 

Mrs.  Heron-Oude  continued  to  be  firm. 

"You  are  childish,  Agatha.  You  are 
wriggling.     You  must  not — you  must  face 


the  situation.  You  cannot  go  on  for  ever 
spoiling  poor  Ethel's  chances.  Think  it 
over." 

"My  dear,"  Agatha  said  mournfully,  "I 
am  already  suffering  a  little  from  insomnia." 
Then  she  added  brightly  :  "  Oh,  but,  Jane, 
we  need  not  worry — we  need  not  worry  at  all. 
Ethel  is  sure  not  to  like  him.  She  hates 
abrupt  people  who  push  throjigh  the  air 
instead  of  walking.  And  I  couldn't  think 
of  anyone  of  whom  Ethel  did  not  approve." 

Ethel  came  in  through  the  open  window 
at  that  very  moment.     She  was  smiling. 

"  What  do  jou  think  of  him,  dearest  ?  " 
her  step-mother  asked.  A  tinge  of  anxiety 
crept  into  her  voice. 

"  You  needn't  worry,"  Ethel  said  calmly. 
"  He's  all  right.  You  were  afraid  I  wouldn't 
like  him,  weren't  you  ?  I  can  read  you  like 
a   book,  mother   mine.     Though   why   you 

should   be   afraid "     She  wrinkled   her 

brow,  searching  for  a  reason.  "  Did  you 
think  he  seemed  a  little  abrupt  ? "  she 
inquired. 

"  Ethel— a  little  !  " 

"It  is  the  manner  of  earnest  men.  He 
likes  you."  She  sank  into  a  chair  and  cast 
reflective  eyes  upon  the  wall-paper.  "  Of 
course,  that  is  not  remarkable — it  is  usual. 
But  he  likes  you  in  a  different  way." 

"  Ethel,  don't !  "  Agatha  was  conscious, 
horribly  conscious,  of  Jane's  triumphant 
eyes  boring  through  her,  the  eyes  she  Avas 
very  careful  not  to  see. 

"  It  is  deeper,  more  earnest,"  Ethel  con- 
tinued, with  the  calm  delight  of  the  youthful 
dissector.  "He  is  firm,  true — you  are 
conscious  of  force " 

"  Weight,"  murmured  her  step-mother. 

"A  man  of  determination.  It  is  like^ — 
like  meeting  granite  after  all  the  friable 
sandstone  women  etch  to  suit  themselves  in 
drawing-rooms.     He  talked  a  lot  about  you." 

"He  talked  very  little  to  me,"  Agatha 
pointed  out. 

"He  told  me  he  could  not.  '  One  of  the 
women  who  make  me  dumb,'  he  said.  'But 
wonderful.'  He  said  just  that,  '  Wonderful.' 
It  was  rather  awesome,  that  fine  summing 
up.  I  could  see  that  he  was  stirred.  He 
looked  up  at  the  sky— you  have  noticed  the 
abrupt  uplift  of  his  head,  mother  mine  ?— 
and  I  could  tell  that  he  was  crystallising  his 
.  first  thoughts  of  you- " 

"  Don't,  Ethel ! "  Mrs.  Dewdney  cried, 
with  a  new  note  of  irritation— she  who  was 
all  sweetness.  "  It  is  positively  indecent  to 
lay  bare  all  the  poor  man's  inside  thinkings. 
I  won't  listen." 
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"  He  admires  you ! "  Ethel  said,  in 
astonished  protest. 

"  Agatha,"  Mrs.  Heron-Oiide  asked,  taking 
a  brisk  farewell,  "  jou  will  think  over  that 
matter  ?  " 

Mrs.  Dcwdney  could  not  help  thinking. 
She  did  more.  She  dreamed.  In  the 
morning  she  felt  sad.  She  hardly  spoke  to 
her  maid  during  the  interesting  process  of 
dressing.  She  wondered  whether  it  was 
ethically  right  that  she  should  sacrifice  her 
little  more  than  a  third  of  life  for  the 
happiness  of  Ethel's  probable  two-thirds. 
Mathematically  it  sounded  horribly  con- 
vincing and  quashing.  And  it  was,  of 
course,  quite  desirable.  "  Jane  would  thank 
her  stars  for  the  chance,"  she  thought. 
Then  oughtn't  Jane  to  thank  her  stars  for 
anything  ?     Poor  Jane  ! 

"Mother  mine,"  Ethel  chanted  brightly 
in  the  hall,  as  Agatha  came  limply  down  the 
staircase,  "I  am  going  to  play  tennis  with 
the  Russells.  I  met  them  yesterday.  We 
cottoned  to  each  other  at  once.  I  shall  be 
immensely  pally  with,  them." 

"Yes,  dear.  Ask  them  to  lunch  or 
dinner,  or  something." 

"It  is  so  jolly  commencing  a  friendship 
with  no  snags  in  view,"  Ethel  continued. 
She  looked  flnshed-^nd  happy. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  dearest  ?  " 

"There  are  four  girls,  and  not  one 
brother— not  even  a  small  one — and  no 
male  cousin." 

Agatha  went  into  the  drawing-room 
hurriedly  and  closed  the  door.  A  moment 
later  Dawkins  entered  with  an  armful  of 
roses.  "  From  Mr.  Gerald  Asknow,  madam," 
he  said.  "  And  Mr.  Twiss  and  Mr.  Oakshott 
are  in  the  morning-room." 

"Tell  them  I  will  be  with  them  in  a 
minute,"  she  cried  hurriedly,  and,  stepping 
through  the  open  window,  went  out  by  the 
back  gate.  On  the  cliffs  she  met  John 
Staples  Halorn.  He  walked  back  with  her. 
He  was  very  taciturn,  so  was  she.  In  a 
panic  at  her  unaccustomed  mental  blank- 
she  could  not  think  of  a  single  topic — she 
asked  him  to  lunch.  It  broke  a  silence.' 
Then  she  shivered,  recognising  the  finger  of 
Fate.  He  accepted  promptly.  Ethel  was 
not  at  all  surprised  to  see  him. 

From  that  day  she  was  always  meeting  the 
big,  taciturn  lord  of  the  manor.  ^^  He  came 
to  luncheon,  he  dropped  in  to  tea,''he  waited 
for  invitations  to  dinner.  He  did  not  talk  ; 
he  was  content  to  listen.  Agatha  felt  the 
driving  power  of  a  resistless  Fate.  Ethel 
divided  her  attentions  between  the  Russells 


and  her  step-mother.  John  Staples  Halorn 
spoke  to  Ethel.  She  appeared  to  draw  him 
out,  explain  him,  and  generally  act  as  a 
show  woman  exhibiting  a  pupil. 

"  Agatha,  the  whole  of  Starquay  is  talking 
about  it,"  Mrs.  Heron-Oude  assured  her  at 
the  close  of  a  fortnight.  "  He  absolutely 
haunts  you." 

"  It  is  just  that.  '  Haunts'  is  an  admirable 
choice  of  a  word."  Agatha  closed  her  eyes. 
"It  is  so  difficult  to  be  chatty  with  a  lay 
figure.  If  one  could  only  insert  a  gramo- 
phone in  him  ! " 

"  You  are  thinking  about  it,  Agatha  ? 
He  really  is  estimable.  And  poor  Ethel — 
have  you  noticed  that  Ethel  is  looking 
happier  .^ " 

"The  Russells.  A  family  all  girls," 
Agatha  murmured  softly. 

"  Pshaw,  Agatha  !     She  scents  liberty." 

"Oh,  don't,  Jane!  I  have  tried  to 
persuade  myself  that  that  idea  was  morbid. 
It  can't  be  that." 

"It  is.     You  like  him,  surely,  Agatlia  ?  " 

"  I  shut  my  eyes  when  he  is  here,  and  say 
to  myself  over  and  over  again  :  'I  like  him 
better,  1  like  him  better.'  A  sort  of  auto- 
suggestion, you  know.  I  have  a  book  on 
the  subject.  I  shall  read  it  one  day.  I 
wonder  how  long  it  takes  to  act  ?  " 

She  w^as  moved  to  confession  one  day. 

"  Jane,  I  shall  do  it.  I  think  of  Ethel. 
To  see  her  happy,  and  able  to  know  families 
not  all  girls,  will  be  some  reward.  But,"  she 
added,  with  a  touch  of  spirit, "  I  don't  believe 
he  will  ever  be  able  to  speak,  though." 

The  afternoon  was  very  hot.  The  blinds 
in  the  drawing-room  were  half  drawn. 
Outside  was  a  distant  sound  of  sea  and  the 
occasional  noise  of  hose-pipes  being  dragged. 
John  Staples  Halorn  sat  awkwardly  on  a 
chair.  Aofatha  lay  back  on  a  cushion  in 
a  corner  of  the  arm-chair. 

There  had  been  a  long  luncheon,  during 
which  Halorn  had  spoken  very  little.  Since 
then  he  had  said  hardly  anything.  Ethel 
had  announced  tennis  directly  after  the  meal, 
and  had  deserted  her  step-mother. 

"  One  can't  help  admiring  his  dogged 
courage,"  thought  Agatha.  "Ah,  admiring  ! 
I  really  believe  there  is  something  in  that 
auto  business,  after  all." 

"  Mrs.  Dewdney !  "  The  sudden  loud  voice 
made  her  start.  The  big  man  coughed,  and 
continued  in  an  absurdly  soft  tone  :  "  You 

cannot — that  is,  you  must  have Well, 

I  have  been  here  a  great  deal." 

Agatha's  heart  turned  a  somersault.  She 
shut  her  eyes  and   her   lips  moved.     She 
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was  exercising  auto-suggestion  with  frantic 
energy. 

"You  must  have  been  aware  of  that." 

"  I  have  noticed." 

"  Of  course.  I — er — have  not— I  never 
go  anywhere." 

"  No  ?  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should." 

"Exactly.  No  reason  before.  There  is 
now."  He  stood  up  suddenly,  and  the  chair 
fell  down.     He  picked  it  up  awkwardly. 

"  Really  ? " 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I — I  must. 
It  is  due  to  you.  I  have  been  here  so 
much.  By  Jove  " — he  was  suddenly  struck 
with  contrition — "I  have  never  asked  you 
to  my  place  !  I  ought  to  have  done  that — 
I  am  so  unused " 

"  It  really  doesn't  matter.  There  are  so 
many  views  of  your  home  in  '  Starquay 
Illustrated/  I  seem  to  know  it  so  well. 
And  the  local  picture  postcards.  The  only 
bit  I  haven't  seen  a  photograph  of  is,  I 
think,  the  kitchen  garden." 

"And  I  want  you  to  like  the  place." 

"  I  do.  The  place  seems  very  nice."  She 
tried  not  to  emphasise  "  place." 

"  Could  you  be  happy  there  ?  "  he  asked 
her  earnestly. 

"  Mr.  Halorn ! "  Agatha  cried,  in  a 
frightened  voice.  What  was  the  use  of 
auto-suggestion  ?  Ethel  !  She  must  con- 
centrate on  Ethel — Ethel  no  longer  doomed 
to  houses  with  all  girls. 

"  I  want  you  to  love  it.  I  do  really.  It 
all  hinges  on  that."  He  rubbed  his  head. 
"  You  could  redecorate  it,  y'know— top.  to 
toe." 

"  That  would  be  jolly,"  she  said  faintly. 

"  You  will  be  such  a  help.  I  admire  you 
enormously — enormously.  I  never  met  any- 
one like  you.  You  don't  think  I  am 
too  old  ?  " 

"  Really,  Mr.  Halorn  !  "  She  felt  at  sea. 
That  the  man  would  be  original  she  had 
thought,  but  this  !  He  seemed  to  be  taking 
a  lot  for  granted.  Suddenly  a  thought 
occurred  to  her — her  trump  card.  "I'm 
forty,"  she  confessed* 

"  Yes,"  he  agreed.  "  I  thought  about 
that.  I  have  been  a  bit  of  a  recluse  for 
years.  You  will  teach  me.  It  will  be 
strange  ground  for  me.  You  can  have 
a  car." 

"  You  are  very  generous,"  she  murmured. 


He  came  a  little  nearer.     She  shivered. 

"  Not  at  all.  I'd  do  anything  for  you. 
You  understand  all  about  weddings  ?  " 

"  Weddings  ? " 

"It  ought  to  be  soon.  You  agree 
with  me  ?  " 

"  I — I  don't  know;"  The  man  was  a 
whirlwind.  How  could  she  have  thought 
him  taciturn  and  heavy  and  slow  ? 

"  Oh,  but  it  must  be — I  can't  wait ! 
I'm — so  happy,  like  a  school-boy  !  "  He 
laughed  suddenly,  and  she  jumped.  He 
had  never  laughed  before.  It  was  like  a 
bear  sitting  up  and  mewing.  "  Do  you 
know,  I  was  afraid  I  should  never  be  able 
to  speak  to  you.  Did  you  guess  ?  Weren't 
you  afraid,  too  ?  " 

"  No,  not— afraid,"  she  replied. 

"  Weren't  you  ?     And  you  guessed  ?  " 

"All  Starquay  was  talking,"  she  murmured, 
in  a  dream.  ' 

"  That !  Gossip  !  Oh,  Heavens  !  Well, 
let  'em.  I'm  too  happy  to  care  !  "  He  took 
a  step  nearer,  and  she  convulsively  grasped 
a  cushion.  But  he  was  only  on  his  way  to 
the  window.  He  thrust  it  open,  knocked 
his  head  against  the  half -drawn  blind,  and 
whistled.  Agatha  watched  him  with  a 
fascinated  stare.  Did  great  joy  really  bring 
madness  ? 

Suddenly  Ethel  appeared. 

"Your  mother  has  consented!"  Halorn 
cried  joyously. 

"  Oh,  did  I  ?  I — I  am  not  sure."  Her 
faint  voice  was  hardly  heard. 

"And  she  will  live  with  us.  Ethel  was 
so  afraid  you  wouldn't." 

"  Us  !  Ethel !  "  Suddenly  Agatha  rolled 
on  the  cushion  and  laughed  helplessly. 

"Good  Heavens!"  cried  Halorn,  in  an 
awed  voice.  "  Is  it  hysterics  ?  Burnt  feather, 
eh,  or  water  ?  " 

"  No,  no  !  "  Agatha  sat  up,  mopping  her 
eyes.  "  You  dear,  silly  man,  I  thought  you 
were  proposing  to  me !  " 

"  Mother  !  "  Ethel  said,  aghast. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  so  glad— so,  so 
glad  ! "  She  stood  up  and  stretched  her 
arms  high  above  her  until  they  reached  his 
neck.  "  My  dear  son  Jack  !  "  she  cried,  and 
pulled  his  head  down  and  kissed  him. 
"  Ethel,  dearest,  Jane  will  say  she  engineered 
this." 

Jane  did.  But  really  she  had  had  no 
idea. 
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I H  E  Goblin-person, 
having  arranged  to 
admiration  her 
beloved  Gillie's  love 
affair,  was  never- 
theless conscious  of 
a  sense  of  loss.  For 
no  verj  long  time 
after  the  adventure 
of  the  advertise- 
ment, Captain - 
Frank  came  home  on  short  leave,  and 
Colonel  Bogey,  benevolent  man,  set  about 
turning  his  promised  sequel  to  the  spoken 
story  into  a  real  live  novel  with  a  happy 
ending.  Gillie's  wedding,  to  be  sure,  was  a 
rather  gorgeous  excitement,  so  far,  although 
the  "  very  quietly,  on  account  of  the  War," 
part  of  it  kept  it  just  below  that  concert 
pitch  which  a  pair  of  small  bridesmaids 
ardently  desired.  Only  one  brother-officer 
of  the  bridegroom's  was  available,  and 
consequently  there  was  no  arch  of  swords 
at  the  church  door,  and  no  crush  afterwards. 
The  affair  was  quite  pleasant,  you  know. 
The  Goblin  and  Peg  had  frocks  and  hats— by 
special  license — quite  up  to  peace-time  glory, 
and  the  preparation  of  Gillie's  trousseau, 
although  hasty,  had  been  sufficiently 
complete  to  provide  a  week  of  thrills, 
endless  curiosity,  and  much  surreptitious 
fingering  of  dainty  fabrics.  The  procession ~ 
of  bandboxes,  too,  had  meant  a  continual 
qui  vive^  and  the  arrival  of  the  presents  kept 
one  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  all  day. 
But,  even  so,  it  was  a  weepy  business. 
Awfully  nice,  of  course,  that  dear  Gillie 
was  to  be  married,  and -live  happily  ever 
after,  but  horrid  that  she  was  going  away. 
The  little  flat  in  town,  it  is  true,  had 
certain  attractions,  but  that  couldn't  mean 
very  frequent  visits,  and   Gillie   was  to  be 


awfully  busy,  working  for  the  soldiers  at 
Waterloo  Station,  as  soon  as  her  tiny  honey- 
moon was  over,  and  Captain  Frank  had 
gone  back  to  the  Front.  The  wedding-day, 
therefore,  like  all  its  kind,  was  a  day  of  very 
mixed  sensations. 

"Peg,"  said  the  GoMin  on  the  evening 
before,  "  we  shall  want  to  howl,  but  we 
simply  mustn't,  to-morrow.  It  would  spoil 
Gillie's  happiness.  So  I  vote  we  go  up  to 
the  box-room  and  howl  now^  That  will  get 
it  over." 

So  to  the  box-room  they  went,  and 
performed  the  satisfying  and  eternally 
comforting  feminine  rite  in  so  complete  a 
manner  that  next  day  they  had  nothing  but 
smiles  to  offer  to  all  and  sundry. 

"  It's  a  pity,"  said  Margaret,  as  the  newly- 
wedded  drove  off,  "  that  we  didn't  ask  Mrs. 
Gillie  to  the  box-room  with  us  last  night. 
Just  fancy  her  behaving  like  that  w^hen 
she  kissed  Mumsie  good-bye,  and  on  her 
wedding-day,  too  ! " 

"Well,  it  was  only  natural,"  said  the 
Gobhn,  with  superior  wisdom.  "And  I 
don't  know  if  the  box-room  would  have 
meant  much  good  in  her  case.  And  she 
certainly  looked  charming,  '  between  tears 
and  smiles,'  as  Cook's  novelettes  say.  It 
made  it  more  like  a  story-book,  somehow. 
And  then,  you  know,  it  must  be  extra  trying 
when  your  husband  is  married  to  you  only 
to  go  next  w^ek  into  deadly  peril  once  more. 
I  think  they're  awfully  brave  to  get  married 
at  all  in  such  circumstances,  and  they  both 
deserve  the  Y.C." 

"  What's  a  Y.C.  ?  " 

The  Goblin  explained  elaborately,  but  the 
Infant  w^as  not  impressed,  and  Colonel  Bogey, 
coming  along  just  then  with  a  big  box  of 
chocolates,  which  the  bridegroom  had  charge(i 
him  to  deliver  as  a  small  and  inadequate 
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excliange  for  their  beloved  Gillie,  turned  the 
little  girls'  thoughts  into  entirely  pleasant,  if 
materialistic,  channels. 

But,  all  the  same,  the  Goblin  regretted 
that  the  unforeseen,  though  joyous,  outcome 
of  her  advertisement  had  baulked  her  of 
"  Lonely  Soldier  "  letters. 

But  had  it  ?  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,  in  the 
whirl  of  recent  days  she  had  quite  forgotten  ! 
Worse,  she  had  neglected  a  plain  duty. 
Captain  Frank  and  his  romance  had  blinded 
her.  She  had,  of  course,  thought  chiefly 
of  writing  to  such  a  soldier  as  the  happy 
bridegroom,  but  had  not  Providence  sent 
her  another,  who,  perhaps,  required  such 
cheering  up  far  more?  The  Goblin  feared 
she  had  been  very  selfish.  Oh,  poor  Thomas 
Atkins !  She  must  make  amends  at  once. 
He  had  been  waiting  now  nearly  a  month. 
Oh,  she  was  very  wicked  !  What  if  he  were 
killed  ere  this  ?  It  would  be  a  just  punish- 
ment (to  her)  for  her  want  of  consideration. 
Well,  let  us  hope  for  the  best,  and  from 
to-night  onwards  Thomas  would  always  be 
remembered  in  her  prayers.  The  Goblin 
waited  impatiently  for  the  few  wedding 
guests  to  depart,  so  that  she  could  begin  the 
work  of  reparation. 

By  five  o'clock  everybody  except  Colonel 
-■  Bogey,  who  was  staying  to  dinner,  had  gone 
to  catch  trains.  The  Goblin  fled  to  her 
room,  and,  all  in  her  bridesmaid  finery,  sat 
down  at  her  writing-table,  a  recent  gift  from 
her  Unwise  Parent,  who  had  certain  sneaking 
sympathies  with  literary  pursuits.  He  had 
not  mentioned  "  novels,",  but  had  alleged  that 
it  was  for  correspondence  and  to  encourage 
tidiness,  as  he  saw  that  private  papers  were 
increasing.  It  was  well,  he  said,  to  learn 
early  to  keep  these  properties  in  order. 

From  a  pigeon-hole  the  GobUn  drew  out  a 
memorable  envelope,  and  took  thence  two 
letters.  One  she  marked  in  red  ink— 
"  Historical  paper.  Mamage  settlement  of 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Frank  Fortescue,  Koyal 
Field  Artillery  "—and  put  it  back.  The 
other  she  read  carefully,  then  she  sighed, 
smiled,  took  out  a  sheet  of  her  extra  best 
notepaper,  and  began  to  write — 

"Deae  Me.  Thomas  Atkiks,— Please 
forgive^  me  for  being  so  long  in  answering 
your  very  welcome  letter.  I  hope  you  have 
not  thought  me  careless  and  a  base  deceiver, 
but  my  head  has  been  quite  in  a  whirl  lately 
with  arrangements  for  the  wedding  of  two 
very  dear  friends  of  mine— one  of  them, 
^  like  yourself,  a  guner.  I  am  glad  you  are  a 
guner ;  they  are  particularly  nice  men,  and 


so  useful  at  the  present  time.     I  know  two. 
One  is  Captain  Frank  Fortescue,  my  friend 
who  is  just  married  to-day  to  my  governess. 
It  is  sad  to  lose  her,  but  marriage,  they  say, 
breaks  all  engagements,  and  that  may  excuse 
a  little  bit  of  my  neglect  of  you.     And  we 
are  glad,  my  sister  Margaret  and  I,  that  she 
is  so  happy.     We  are  not  to  have  another 
governess  just  now,  for  war  economy,  and 
Mother  is  to  give  us  lessons.     My  other 
guner  friend  is  Colonel  Fortescue,  whom  we 
call  Colonel  Bogey,  because  he  is  a  great 
golfer.     He  is  the  uncle  of  the  bridegroom. 
He  is  rather  elderly,  and  very  sick  that  he 
can't  be  at  the  Front,  too  ;  but  he  has  a  lot  to 
do  at  home  with  the  National  Reserve  for  the 
County,  and  that,  he  says,  is  some  consolation 
for  an  old  dug-out.     It  was  a  very  quiet  but 
rather  pretty  wedding.     My  Father  gave  the 
bride  away,  as  she  is  an  orphan.     The  bride 
wore  some  lovely  old  Yalenseen  lace.      My 
sister  and  I  were  bridesmaids.     My  brother, 
who  is  to  be  an  airman,  and  is  always  making 
model  aeroplanes,  when  he  is  not  repairing 
bikes,  did   not    enjoy  himself,    because    he 
hates  Eton  clothes,  and  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  he  is  wearing  overalls  in  his  workshop, 
where  he   covers   bimself  with  grease.      It 
took  one  hour  to  get  his  hands  anything  Hke 
presentable  to  go  to  church.     People  say  he 
is  a  born  engineer,  which  may  be  useful  for 
his  future  and  for  the  country,  but  is  rather 
messy  as  a  profession.     He  makes  beautiful 
models,  however,  and  they  fly  most  perfectly 
on  our  Common.     If  he  had  been  older,  he 
would  have  been  out  with  you,  spotting  for 
your   guns.     We   live   in  the  country,  and 
have  rabbits  and  chickens  and  two  cats — such 
nice  old  things— also  two  doves. 

"  Now,  dear  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins,  we  shall 
send  you  some  fags  regularly,  and  I  shall 
knit  your  socks  at  once.  Also  my  sister 
Margaret  will  knit  you  a  big  scarf.  She  is 
only  a  child,  so  you  will  please  excuse  some 
dropped  stitches ;  but  she  does  them  not 
badly,  and  has  already  knitted  one  or  two 
for  our  grocer's  boys,  who  are  in  the  1st 
Mudfordshire  Territorials.  I  hope  you  will 
keep  well,  and  not  be  hurt,  and  that  you 
will  soon  be  promoated  Bombardier,  and 
come  home  covered  with  glory,  after  '  seeking 
the  bubble  reputation  even  at  the  cannon's 
mouth.'  I  saw  that  in  a  piece  I  had  to  learn 
for  the  bride  one  day,  and  she  blushed  so 
that  it  was  then  I  first  suspected  what  was 
the  case  between  her  and  Captain  Fortescue. 
Perhaps  you  may  know  him.  If  so,  please 
look  after  him,  when  you  are  fighting,  for  I 
fear  he  is  of  a  most  reckless  daring. 
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"  You  will  see  that  my  name  is  not  really 
Miss  G.  I  put  that  in  the  paper  for  disguise. 
Write  soon,  and  tell  me  all  about  yourself. 
Good-bye  and  good  luck. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely." 

The  letter  was  duly  posted,  and  straightway 
the  adoption  of  Gunner  Thomas  Atkins 
became  the  centre  of  life  for  two  little  girls. 
They  made  no  secret  of  the  affair,  and  certain 
considerations — to  be  mentioned  later,  but 
unknown  to  the  children — gave  the  good 
work  complete  official  sanction.  The  socks 
and  scarf  w^ould  take  time,  but,  by  the  same 
post  as  the  Goblin's  letter,  a  goodly  store  of 
cigarettes,  a  new  pipe,  a  pound  of  tobacco, 
peppermints,  and  some  strawberry  jam  went 
out  to  France. 

"  But  what,"  said  the  Goblin,  with  very 
big  eyes,  "  if  he  should  be  killed  already  ? 
Oh,  I  shall  be  in  a  perfect  fever  until  I  hear  ! 
Now  I  know^  why  the  proverb  says :  '  He  gives 
twice  who  gives  quickly.'  " 

II. 

The  knitting  flew  along,  and  was  almost 
finished  when  an  unstamped,  duly  censored 
and  war-worn  letter  arrived  by  one  morning's 
post.  Shrieking  with  delight,  w4iile  the 
Infant  Margaret,  wTeathed  in  broad  smiles 
and  jumping  with  curiosity,  hovered  about 
her  sister,  the  Benefactress,  with  fluttering 
fingers,  opened  her  packet.  Her  face  as  she 
read  was  almost  beatific. 

"  Oh,  it  is  too  lovely ! "  she  cried,  and 
handed  the  letter  over  for  parental  inspection. 
"  Just  to  think  !  It's  killing  tw^o  birds  with 
one  stone.  We  must  send  it  on  to  Mrs. 
GilKe  at  once." 

Thomas  had  indeed  something  to  say. 

"  Dear  Missy, — Just  a  line  in  answer  to 
yours  received.  Thank  you  for  your  kind 
letter  and  presents.  You  dont  arf  know  how 
us  chaps  out  here  values  such.  The  smokes 
was  Al,  and  the  strawberry "  jam  a  treat. 
Were  not  arf  fed  up  with  plum  jam,  I  dont 
think.  Youll  be  pleased  to  hear  as  Ive  got 
my  stripe,  so  please  now  address  in  future 
Bombr.  T,  Atkins.  I  ave  the  honour  to  be 
in  your  friend  Capt.  Fortescue's  Battery. 
Es  one  o  the  best,  and  very  fit,  as  this  leaves 
,me,  and  hoping  is  good  lady  is  the  same,  also 
yourself.  E  is  trying  to  get  me  a  few  days 
leave,  as  I  was  thinking  of  getting  spliced 
myself,  nf  I  could  get  ome  to  Blighty  for  the 
purpose.  Depend  upon  it.  Missy,  111  look 
arter  the  Captain  in  hany  bit  of  a  scrap  as 
comes  along,  wich  we  are  expecting  it  any 


day  now.  But  if  them  Boshies  olds  their 
and  a  bit  longer,  I  may  git  my  bit  o  leave 
before  it  comes  orf,  and  be  back  in  time  for 
the  fun,  but  cant  say. 

"  The  jam  is  done.  The  pipe  is  a  beauty, 
and  draws  fine.  Fags  was  prime,  so  all  our 
fellow^s  says,  and  sends  you  their  thanks 
and  respecs.  Write  soon.  Give  my  love  to 
the  rebbits  and  the  chickens  and  the  cats 
and  the  doves.  The  rats  in  our  last  billet 
was  a  caution.  Captain  F.  has  shown  me 
your  photograph  and  your  sister,  Miss 
Margaret's,  so  I  seem  to  know  you  quite 
well.  It  was  in  is  paper  I  sor  your  advt. 
He  is  asking  Mrs.  Fortescue  to  look  up  my 
girl.  Miss  Flora  Emily  Higgs,  24  Acacia 
Road,  Hoxton.  She  is  making  munish,  and 
earning  good  money,  so  with  my  separate 
allowance  shell  be  pretty  comfy  when  were 
married,  which  may  it  be  soon. — Your 
obedient  and  respectful  friend, 

"  (address)  205983  Bombr.  T.  Atkins. 
"X  Batty.  R.F.A. 

"B.E.F., 
"  France." 

"  The  long  arm  of  coincidence,"  said  a 
Sophisticated  Parent,  as  he  laid  down  the 
letter,  "  is  not  to  be  sneered  at.  Truly, 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  the  Gobhn  asked. 
"  I  don't  see  w4iat  fiction  has  to  do  with  the 
loveliest  real  live  novel  anybody  ever  heard 
of.  Only  to  think !  I  must  send  it  off  to 
Mrs.  Gillie  at  once.  It  will  be  a  great 
comfort  to  her  to  know  that  Captain  Frank 
has  such  a  nice  trusty  man  to  watch  over 
him  in  the  fray.  It  w^ould  not  have  been  a 
real  story  if  the  gallant  but  reckless  officer, 
who  is  the  hero,  had  not  had  a  humble  and 
faithful  henchman  in  the  field,  who  loves 
him  better  than  his  owm  life,  as  I  am  sure 
Bombardier  Atkins  does." 

And,  with  this  flight  of  romantic  jargon, 
the  echo  of  much  miscellaneous  reading,  the 
lady  novelist  retired  to  write  and  dispatch 
urgent  correspondence.  The  muffler  and 
the  socks,  with  certain  remembrances  of  a 
perishable  kind,  went  by  the  same  post. 

III. 

A  FEW  mornings  later  a  trunk  call  came 
through  from  Town.  The  Goblin  answered 
the  telephone. 

"  Yes,  it's  me.  Oh,  how  are  you,  Mrs. 
Gillie,  dear  ?  Yes,  Mumsie's  in.  I'll  call 
her.     Are  you  coming  down  ?  " 

The  reply  w^as  evidently  in  the  negative, 
for  the  Goblin's  face  fell.     Outside  the  door 
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she  awaited  the  result  of  her  mother's  talk 
with  Mrs.  Fortescue.  They  seemed  to  be 
arranging  something  about  times  and  trains 
and  possibilities.  .The  result  was  entirely 
satisfactory,  for  the  Mother  reappeared  with 
marching  orders. 

"Come,  Infants,  make  haste.     GiUie  has 
asked  us  to  run  in  to  see  her  to-day.     We 


delightful  to  go  on  wondering  till  the  very 
last  moment,  when  the  surprise  came  with  a 
bang,  and  was  all  the  more  a  surprise.  Cross- 
questions  and  crooked  answers  always  meant 
some  sort  of  hint,  and  that  took  the  edge 
off.     Margaret  was  less  fastidious. 

"  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Gillie  will  have  a  little 
baby  to  show  us  ?  "  she  asked  artlessly. 


'Let  me  introduce  Bombardier  Atkins.'" 


shall  just  catch  the  ten  twenty-four,  if  we're 
quick." 

It  was  a  scramble,  but  they  did  .it.  The 
small  women  were  all  agog.  In  any  case,  it 
was  delightful ;  but  somehow  there  was  an  air 
of  suppressed  mystery  about  the  expedition. 
But  tl>e  Goblin  held  premature  questions  at 
arm's  length.  She  was  an  epicure  in 
surprises,  and  would  not  spoil  one  by  foolish 
cariosity.     It  made  the  thing  all  the  more 


"That,"  said  the  Goblin,  with  crushing 
superiority,  "  is  not  at  all  likely.  Pegs  dear. 
I  have  noticed  that  quite  newly-married 
people  do  not  seem  to  trouble  about  babies. 
Besides,  dear  Gillie  has  no  room  for  a  nursery 
in  the  flat.  And  the  stork  never  leaves  any 
where  there  is  no  nursery." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"Just  because  it  would  be  absurd," 

"  What's  absurd  ?  " 
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"  Ridiculous." 

"  What's  ridiculous  ?  " 

"  You.  Oh,  be  quiet,  like  a  good  child, 
and  let  me  read." 

The  two  little  girls  liad  already  seen  Mrs. 
Gillie's  flat,  but  it  had  to  be  explored  again 
on  thoir  arrival  in  Town.  Then  they  had 
lunch  of  a  very  satisfactory  kind,  embarrassed 
for  the  grown-ups  for  a  moment  by  the 
Infant's  sudden  return  to  her  original 
question. 

"  So  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Gillie,  '*  but  perhaps 
I  can  show  you  something  else  that  will 
interest  you  nearly  as  much.  Would  you 
like  to  come  along  to  Waterloo  and  see  me 
feeding  my  soldiers  ?  " 

This,  then,  was  the  surprise.  It  was  quite 
good,  and  very  thoughtful  of  Gillie.  The 
visit  alone  would  have  been  treat  enough, 
but  this  gave  point  and  colour  to  the  day. 
They  walked  along,'^as  it  was  not  far  to  the 
station,  and  the  Goblin  trod  on  air,  for  she 
had  been  promised  that  she  and  Peg  might 
make  themselves  useful  in  the  canteen. 

"  We  shall  be  busy,"  said  Mrs.  Gillie,  "  for 
we  expect  a  big  troop  train  this  afternoon." 

"  Oh,  is  Captain  Frank  coming  ? "  the 
Goblin  asked,  with  a  jump  of  expectancy. 

Mrs.  Fortescue  shook  her  head  rather 
sadly. 

"  No  such  luck,  darUng.  He  can't  get 
any  more  leave  so  soon.  Make  haste.  I 
believe  the  train  has  just  come  in." 

So  it  had.  A  stream  of  tired,  trench- 
stained  men,  loaded  with  full  kit,  was  pouring- 
out  of  the  barrier.  The  little  party  made 
for  the  buffet,  and  Mrs.  Fortescue  was 
immediately  up  to  her  eyes  in  work,  seeing 
to  the  refreshment  of  returned  warriors. 
The  Goblin  and  Peg  became  cup  and  plate 
bearers,  and  had  the  time  of  their  lives. 

As  she  worked,  Mrs.  Fortescue  "kept 
looking  at  the  new  arrivals  as  if  she 
expected  someone.  She  showed  no  surprise, 
therefore,  when  one  of  her  colleagues  called 
her  attention  to  a  soldier  who  had  made 
some  inquiry. 

"  Here's  a  gunner  w^ho  is  asking  for  you." 

Mrs.  Gillie  almost  flew  to  the  stranger. 
She  shook  hands  and  began  to  talk  eagerly. 
The  soldier  handed  her  a  letter. 

"  Oh,  look,"  said  the  Infant,  "  Gillie's  met 
somebody  she  knows." 

"She  must  have  lots  of  soldier  friends," 
said  the  Goblin,  not  much  impressed.  "  But 
see,  Gillie  wants  us.  We  must  help  to  get  her 
friend  his  tea.     He  does  look  a  nice  man?' 

They  ran  up  to  the  others.  Gillie's  eyes 
were  dancing:. 


"  Let  me  introduce,"  she  said,  with  mock 
formality,  "let  me  introduce  Bombardier 
Atkins." 

Here,  then,  was  the  surprise.  How 
perfectly  ripping  of  Gillie  to  plan  it  like  this  ! 
More  and  more  like  a  story. 

"Fancy  meeting  you ! "  said  the  Bombardier, 
after  the  children's  effusive  welcome  had 
subsided.     "  This  is  a  little  bit  of  all  right." 

Then  they  all  laughed  together. 

"  Isn't  your  fiancee  meeting  you  ?  "  the 
Goblin  asked. 

"  No  ;  I'm  keeping  that  for  a  surprise. 
Missy." 

"You've  come  home  to  be  married,  of 
course  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think.  Yes,  that's  about  the 
size  of  it." 

"Won't  you  sit  down,  Mr.  Bombardier 
Atkins  ?  There's  a  little  table  free  over 
there.  Peg  and  I  will  get  you  some  tea. 
You  must  be  tired  with  your  journey.  Did 
you  see  any  submarines  ?  " 

Atkins  shook  his  head. 

"  And  how  is  Captain  Frank  ?  " 

"Very  fit,  thank  you,  and  sent  you  his 
love.  You  see,  he  wrote  asking  Mrs.  Fortescue 
to  look  out  for  me  here,  and  told  me  to  be 
sure  and  ask  for  her  as  soon  as  I  got  in." 

By  this  time  he  had  laid  aside  the 
more  cumbrous  portion  of  his  kit,  and 
enthroned  in  state,  was,  like  a  Homeric 
warrior,  waited  upon  by  two  fair  damsels 
after  the  toils  of  combat.  The  children 
were  kept  busy,  for  the  worthy  Bombardier 
had  fasted  long. 

When  at  length  he  had  put  from  him  the 
desire  of  meat  and  drink,  he  dived  into  his 
kit-bag  and  brought  out  a  German  helmet, 
a  shell  fuse,  and  sundry  smaller  trophies  in 
the  way  of  badges,  which  he  presented  to  his 
ministering  angels,  and  then  remarked  that 
he  was  sorry,  but  that  he  would  need  to  be 
getting  a  move  on. 

"  Oh,  don't  go,"  said  the  Infant  ;  but  the 
Goblin  explained  that  they  mustn't  be 
selfish. 

"  Other  people  have  claims,  you  know, 
although  weM  like  to  keep  No.  205983 
Bombardier  Atkins  much  longer." 

The  Bombardier  grinned. 

"  You  got  my  number  all  right.  Missy," 
he  said,  beaming.  "But  I  must  move. 
Just  tell  your  Ma  and  Mrs.  Fortescue  I'm 
going." 

He  made  his  adieux  and  thanks,  and  the 
small  damsels  saw  him  as  far  as  the  Tube 
lift.  On  the  way  the  Goblin  asked  a  great 
favour. 
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"  May  I  see  the  future  Mrs.  Bombardier's 
photograph,  please  V 

Thomas,  hugely  complimented,  did  what 
was  requisite  and  necessary. 

"Does  Captain  Frank,"  she  whispered, 
"  keep  Mrs.  Fortescue's  portrait  in  the  breast 
of  his  tunic,  too  ?  " 

"  Can't  say,  but  think  likely.  •  In  fact, 
sure  to.  Missy.  We  all  has  our  girls  next 
our  hearts.  Good-bye,  good-bye,  and  thank 
you  all  very  much' for  all  your  kindness. 
It's  been  a  great  treat." 

"  In  case  you  haven't  time  to  see  us  again, 
be  sure  you  give  Captain  Frank  all  our  loves. 
And  you'll  look  after  him,  won't  you,  as  you 
promised  ?  "  - 

The  Bombardier's  eyes  glistened. 

"  You  bet,  Missy,  you  bet !  " 

**Mind  the  gates!"  cried  the  lift-girl. 
The  Bombardier  sprang  in,  the  grating 
clashed,  and  the  hero  was  swept  downwards 
out  of  sight. 

lY. 

.  After  that  day's  adventure,  the  adoption  of 
No.  205983  Bombardier  T.  Atkins  became 
an  intensely  personal'and  vital  thing.  He 
wrote,  and  was  written  to,  with  great 
regularity  by  both  children.  One  of  the 
epistles  described  a  visit  to  the  former  Miss 
'  Flora  Emily  Higgs,  and  the  reply  was 
awaited  with  extra  eagerness. 

"  He  will  be  so  pleased,"  said  the  Goblin, 
"and  it  is  ripping  to  be  able  to  give  him 
first-hand  news  of  her.  It  makes  it  just 
right  for  the  story." 

But  the  reply  delayed  its  coming.  The 
pair  watched  the  posts  in  vain.  Then  came 
the  news  of  Loos,  and  at  length  a  name 
in  the  Eoll  of  Honour. 

Severely  wounded  :  Captain  Francis 
Fortescue. 

The  casualties  among  the  rank  and  file 
were  longer  delayed.  But  one  morning  the' 
Goblin,  seizing  the  papers  first,  looked, 
looked  again,  and  ran  put  of  the  room 
crying. 

Her  father  took  the  page  and  read.  No, 
not  killed.  Missing.  He  followed  the 
child  and  spoke  hopefully.  But  two  little 
girls  had  learned  something  of  the  bitterness 
of  war.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Gillie  also  knew 
the  sorrows  of  the  time.  Captain  Frank 
lived,  but  he  was  unconscious  for  many  days, 
and  news  of  him  was  scanty  and  hard  to  get. 
Gillie,  unable  to  bear  the  loneliness  of  her 
flat,  came  down  to  Darley  End.  They  kept 
each  other  going  as  well  as  they  might,  but 
these  were  terrible  weeks. 


But    one   morning    Gillie,   opening    with 

apprehension  a  letter  in  a  stranger's  writing, 

■gave  a  great  cry.     She  read  with  changing 

colour  t,o  the  end.     No  need  to  ask  if  the 

news  was  good. 

"  He  is  conscious,"  she  said.  "  This  is 
from  his  Chief.  He  is  going  on  well,  and 
will  be  brought  home  very  soon.  But 
there  is  more  than  that.     Listen,  children." 

"  The  whole  battery,"  Colonel  Henryson 
says,  "  had  fallen,  except  Captain  Fortescue 
and  Bombardier  Atkins,  who  continued  to 
serve  two  guns.  Then,  your  husband  was 
wounded.  At  the  same  time  a  party 
of  Germans '  rushed  the  position  with  the 
bayonet.  Bombardier  Atkins  shot  five,  and 
then,  clubbing  his  carbine,  accounted  for  the 
other  three,  but  not  before  he  had  been 
severely  wounded  in  the  thigh.  Captain 
Fortescue,  who  still  retained  consciousness, 
tells  me  that  Atkins,  although  hardly  able 
to  walk,  took  him  on  his  back  and  carried 
him  for  two  hundred  yards  of'  fire-swept 
ground  to  the  shelter  of  a  crater.  There 
they  rested,  and  again  Atkins  insisted  on 
carrying  Captain  Fortescue  further  back. 
They  had  only  gone  a  few  yards  when  a 
Jack  Johnson  burst  close  to  them.  Your 
husband  remembervS  no  more.  He  was  found 
some  time  afterwards  by  our  stretcher-bearers, 
and  taken  to  the  nearest  dressing-station. 
Of  poor  Atkins  nothing  has  been  heard, 
and  I  fear  he  is  another  posthumous  Y.C., 
for  which  I  have  just  recommended  him. 
Captain  Fortescue,  I  rejoice  to  say,  will- 
make  a  good,  if  slow,  recovery,  and,  more 
fortunate  than  his  preserver,  will,  I  trust, 
live  long  to  wear  his  Victoria  Cross,  which 
he  has,  no  less  than  Atkins,  so  gallantly 
earned." 

"He  promised  me  to  look  after  Captain 
Frank,"  the  Gobhn  said,  trying  hard  to  be 
brave.  "  Dear  No.  205983  Bombardier  T. 
Atkins  !  But  somehow  I  think  he'll  come 
back.     I  feel  it  in  my  bones." 

The  Gobhn's  instinct  had  not  erred.  One 
day  there  came  a  postcard  from  Osnabruck. 
It  was  very  brief. 

"  Getting  on.  Pretty  well  again.  I  done 
it.  Missy,  as  I  promised  you,  until  Jack  J. 
knocked  me  silly,  Did  e  come  out  of  it  ? 
No  news  ere.     Cheer  0  !  " 

But  by  that  postcard  hangs  another  tale, 
to  be  told  another  time,  for  Bombardier 
Atkins  was  a  fellow  of  infinite  resource. 
"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,  nor  iron 
bars  a  cage." 
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JOURNALISM  IN  THE  TRENCHES 

ARMY  NEWSPAPERS  PRODUCED  AT  THE  FRONT. 

By  JOHN   F.   RENDALL 


IT  will  be  news  to  many  that  amateur 
journals  are  written,  edited,  printed 
(or  "  graphed  ")  and  published  actually 
under  fire  as  regimental  records  of  the 
greatest  of  wars.  Editor,  reporters,  mechanics, 
and  distributors  are,  of  course,  fighting-men, 
so  that  press-day  may  well  be  a  lurid  ordeal 
for  all. 

"  Of  our  first  number,"  a  warrior- 
scribe  informs  me,  "a  trench  mortar  shell 
made  utter  pie.  Words  of  emptiness  and 
naughtiness  rose  in  chlorine  clouds  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  but  the  editor  himself 
sat  silent  whilst  fitting  a  new  mainspring  to 
bis  vocabulary.  Meanwhile  his  sub.  carried 
on— slightly  disfigured,  indeed,  but  still  in 
the  ring."  Note  in  the  picture  that  "  utmost 
cheerfulness  "  which  the  Commander-in- 
C^hief  records  with  gratitude  and  pride,  "  in 
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spite  of  tlie  constant  strain  put  upon  them 
by  the  fighting." 

All  observers—Allied,  neutral,  and  enemy 
~  testify  to  this  power  of  sportive  detachment 
which  characterises  the  typical  British  soldier. 
His  robust  elan  rises  unquenchably  from  the 
undeniable  horrors  and  dangers  which  beset 
him  on  every  side.  Here,  then,  is  a  trait 
of  incalculable  worth  in  this  underground 
war.  It  is  admirably  reflected  in  amateur 
newspapers,  like  "  Carry  On  "  of  the  Loyal 
North  Lancashires,  "  Fall  In  "  of  the 
Middlesex  Territorials,  "The  Gasper"  of 
the  Eoyal  Fusihers,  and  Overseas  journals 
like  the  Canadian  "Twentieth  Gazette" 
and  "The  Mokoian,"  which  was  born  at 
sea  on  a  New  Zealand  troopship.  "  The 
Mokoian,"  by  the  way,  is  charmingly 
illustrated  by  the  Dominion  artist  Sapper 
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Moore  Jones,  of  the  New  Zealand  Engineers, 
whose  vivid  GralKpoli  water-colours  have 
lately  been  exhibited  in  London,  and 
shown  and  explained  to  the  King  and 
Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace  by  the  artist 
himself. 

With  the  whole  manhood  of  the  Empire 
in  khaki,  there  is  no  need  to  insist  upon  the 
talent  displayed  in  the  production  of  these 
novel  newspapers.  For  in  "  The  Great  Ditch " 
are  novelists,  poets,  and  playwrights.  Thirty 
members  of    the    Artists'    Eifles    gave   an 


occasionally  grim  or  poignant,  its  gaiety  is 
unceasing.     Thus — 

Said  a  Cockney,  on  furlough  from  Ypres, 
'Tis  a  dizzy  ole'  district  f'r  snypres, 

An'  things  that  we  see 

Ain't  exactly  wot  we 
Read  abaht  in  the  sober  'ome  pypres ! 

For  which  reason,  no  doubt,  the  regiments 
prepare  and  distribute  journals  of  their  own. 
Now,  reflecting  as  they  do  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  our  race,  roused  at  last  to  enormous 
effort,     these     rollicking     sheets     have     a 
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exhibition  of  their  own  work  at  the  Leicester 
Galleries,  among  them  being  painters,  black- 
and-white  men,  etchers,  architects,  and 
sculptors.  Signaller  Ellis  Silas,  of  the  16th 
Battalion  Australian  Imperial  Force,  was 
official  Anzac  artist  in  Gallipoli,  and,  moreover, 
won  the  D.C.M.  Signaller  Silas  was  received 
at  Buckingham  Palace  by  Their  Majesties, 
who  inspected  with  vivid  interest  the 
Australian  artist's  "  sidelights  "  on  the 
soldiers'  war. 

Sentiment  is  conspicuously  missing  from 
the    trench    newspaper.      As  for  verse,   if 


significance  which  the  historian  cannot  afford 
to  negleot.  One  is  not  surprised,  therefore, 
to  find  that  the  authorities  of  the  Britisli 
Museum  are  collecting  trench  periodicals  as 
a  noteworthy  phase  of  the  War's  literature. 
These  vary  in  format.  Some  are  printed, 
either  wholly  or  in  part.  Others  are 
typewritten,  then  copies  are  struck  off  by 
processes  familiar  in  every  City  office.  The 
R.A.M.C.  Depot  Magazine  is  quite  an 
elaborate  publication,  with  barrack-room 
yarns,  imaginary  interviews  with  the  great, 
notes  upon  sports  and  amusement  in  camp 
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and  trench,  as   well  as  more   serious  news 
about  the  corps  and  its  work  of  heaUng. 

A  new-comer  among  the  Anzac  newspapers 
is  the  oddly  named  "  Si-eda."  This  is  an 
Arabic  greeting  which  the  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders  have  made  their  own. 
Among  the  editor's  correspondence  in  this 
paper  is  a  proposal 
that  the  now  classic 
name  be  spelt 
"  Anziac  " — the  extra 
letter  to  be  inserted 
in  compliment  to  the 
heroic  Indian  troops, 
who  did  such  glorious 
work  at  the  famous 
landings. 

But,  in  the  main, 
it  is  the  humorous 
element  which  plays 
over  these  quenchless 
pages  —  the  "  Comic 
Spirit "  of  George 
Meredith,  which  here 
preserves  a  fine 

balance,  withstanding 
any  and  every  in- 
fluence that  tends  to 

depress    the    soul   to 

savagery  and  despair. 

Pass  from   "The 

Salient"    to   "The 

Listening      Post," 

from  "  The   Sappers' 

Solace"    to    "The 

Iodine  Chronicle"  (of 

the    Canadian    Field 

Ambulance),  and  you 

will     see     how     the 

absurd  has  power  to 

save  ;  how  the  Comic 

Spirit,  surveying  the 

vanities  of  men,  "  will 

look  humanely  malign 

and  cast  an   oblique 

light  on  them,  fol- 
lowed  by  volleys  of 

silvery  laughter." 
Your .  trench  editor 

swells  with  sly  im- 
portance  over  his 

self-sought  role.    Has 

he  not  newsmen  in  the  skies,  and  "  specials  " 

crouching  at  field  telephones,  with  ear-pieces 

strapped   upon   their   heads  with-  bands  of 

steel  ?     "  We   do   fill   a  want,"   he   assures 

outsiders,  in  the  weekly  column  of  "  Eed  Hot 

Shot."     "  For  in  this  centre  of  longevity  the 

Army's   appetite  for   news    is    very   great, 
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especially  for  news  of  home — one's  heart 
shps  a  cog  at  the  sacred  word,  and  one 
surveys  with  yearning  the  latest  prodigal 
back  from  those  parts,  with  perfume  on  his 
shoulder  and  a  portrait-locket  keeping 
company  with  his  identification  disc. 

"So   the    dug-out   editor    must   not    be 
dismissed  as  a  trad'^ 
fallen    failure,  like  a 
w^atchmaker    on    the 
Congo.      He    is    the 
assassin  of  sorrow  in 
the    British    Armies. 
He   holds  joy  in  his 
ink-stained  hands,  so 
that   whole    platoons 
dissolve  in  tears  when  - 
their    editor    goes 
heavenw^ard     by    the 
Jack  Johnson  route." 
The  fighting  editor 
is  a  modest  man.    He 
began,  he  tells  us,  with 
no    more    knowledge 
of  the  craft  than  the 
hullo-girl  has  of  elec- 
tricity.    His    first 
number  was  a  failure, 
W'ith  ink  like   dough 
and    a    press    that 
bucked   like  a  brace 
of  Texan  mules.     In 
brief,  the  editor  was, 
he    feared,    but    a 
plumeless  bird  trying 
to    twitter    in    long 
primer    type  ;    the 
paper  he  was  wresthng 
with  could  never  have 
more  circulation  than 
an    oyster !      Whole 
craters  yawned  unex- 
pectedly   in    his 
education  ;     he    had 
barely  enough  French 
to  order  a  small  bottle 
and  a  frog's  leg  at  the 
village  burette . 

There  w^  a  s — he 
grieved  to  say  in  these 
"  fallen  "  moments — 
little  inspiration 
for  him  in  ephemeral  journJ"  of  the  Allied 
trench :  "L'Echo  des  Marmites,"  for  instance, 
"  Le  Poilu  Enchaine,"  and  the  rest.  They 
were  so  tenibly  literary — so  high-browed,  with 
prose-poems,  brilhant  cartoons,  and  trench 
tips  by  a  sergeant  of  Chasseurs  whose  boast 
it  was  that  he  could  handle  a  string  of  steers 
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with  moral  suasion.  Our  amateur  editor 
persevered,  however,  and  got  the  ear  of  his 
kindlj  0.0.     New  Hfe  came  to  him  and  his 

paper  witli  the  advent  of  Corporal  G ,  a 

heaven-sent  amateur  reporter. ' 

That  lad,  his  editor  said,  running  the 
crescendo  of  success  as  a  serial,  was  a  born 
mixer  with  men.  His  zeal  for  the  paper 
reached  two  hundred  degrees  in  the  shade. 
He  was  on  the  spot  when  prisoners  were 
brought  in,  and  fixed  each  Hun  with  a  search- 
warrant  gaze  which  elicited  fine  stories. 
At  the  officers'  sing-song  young  G— — 
announced  the  turns  in  a  basso-prof  undo 
that  bored  holes  in  the  stage.  *'As  mild 
a  man  as  ever  threw  a  bomb,  my  chief 
reporter  wrote  all  the  ads.  of  '  Upheaval 
Sales.'  He  poured  sizzling  scorn  upon  the 
grousers,  and  gathered  gossip  from  Head- 
quarters which  sent  our  sales  up  so  high 
as  to  disturb  the  stability  of  our  own  air 
pilots." 

All  these  features  may  be  seen  in 
"The  Lead  Swinger,"  the  journal  of  the 
West  Riding  Field  Ambulance.  In  "The 
Twentieth  Gazette"  (of  the  Canadians) 
fun  is  made  of  conditions  in  the  winter 
trench,  where,  be  it  remembered,  men  are 
often  knee-deep  in  freezing  slime  and  water. 
Extracts  from  Brigade  Orders  in  "The 
Twentieth  Gazette  "  contain  the  following 
rules  :  "  Ration  and  fatigue  parties  must 
beware  of  hostile  submarines  plying  between 
redoubts  and  the  firing-line." 

"  The  Listening  Post "  has  a  column  of 
matrimonial  advertisements.  "  A  tall,  dark, 
curly  youth  of  twenty-two  wishes  to  meet 
a  lady  of  means.  Is  at  present  holding 
a  Government  appointment  in  the  7th 
Battalion  (Machine-Gun  Section).  Very 
musical.  Can  play  anything  from  a  jews' 
harp  to  the  Lewis  maxim.  Clever  linguist, 
too — English,  Canadian,  and  a  third  dialect 
only  used  w^hen  his  gun  goes  wrong  in 
a  Hun  attack." 

In  "The  Minden  Magazine"  of  the 
Lancashire  Fusiliers  appear  droll  recruiting 
experiences.  "If  I  get  'em  ter  fight  wi' 
bladders,  will  yer  join  ?  "  Also  scathing 
dicta  of  that  same  sergeant,  now  become 
a  martinet  in  the  home  camps  :  "  When 
I  see  you  lads  'andlin'  them  rifles,  I  want 
to  drop  on  m^  avnees  an'  thank  God  we've 
got  a  Navy  V 

Amateur  drawings  of  the  trench  paper 
may  be  technically  crude,  but  tliey  always 
embody  really  droll  ideas.  Thus  "  The 
Gasper,"  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  has  a  comic 
diptych    of  which  one  side  shows  a  girl 


dreaming  at  home  by  the  fire.  "  If  I  could 
only  see  dear  George  ! "  Her  lover  here 
appears  in  a  cloud,  with  his  head  bandaged 
and  his  bayonet  at  the  ready  in  the  most 
stirring  manner  of  the  "presentation  plate." 
Alas  !  the  second  scene  shows  "  dear  George  " 
as  a  clay-caked  goblin  with  hideous  gas-mask 
— an  apparition  to  strike  terror  into  the 
most  loving  heart. 

Strange  tales  from  the  village  billets ; 
trench  pastimes,  from  gardening  to  rat- 
catching  ;  the  record  of  tragi -comic 
adventures  by  night  in  No  Man's  Land 
betw^een  the  lines  —  these  are  favourite 
themes  of  the  trench  journalist.-  Narrow 
escapes  are  invariably  treated  lightly.  The 
landing  of  a  monstrous  shell  in  the  officers' 
mess  is  reported  as  a  roaring  comedy  by 
the  sub.  just  out  from  home.  Fairly  on 
the  table  the ''great  projectile  fell,  and  burst 
with  a  murderous  crash. 

When  the  smoke  and  dust  cleared  away, 
r^ot  a  trace  of  the  dinner  remained.  Far 
stranger  still,  not  a  man  of  them  all  was 
hurt,  though  the  space  was  absurdly  restricted. 
Such  explosive  freaks  are  of  hourly  occurrence, 
and  wake  uproarious  laughter  after  the  first 
shock.  "It's  all  luck — all  in  the  day's 
work.  So  carry  on  !  "  Such  is  the  humour 
that  jests  at  death  and  all  discomforts. 
Were  it  lacking,  who  can  doubt  that  men 
would  lose  their  nerve,  and  become  spiritless 
and  dull,  in  due  accord  with  trench  influence 
and  the  stern  monotony  of  its  day. 

Our  ablest  generals  are  keenly  alive  to 
this,  and  insist  on  punctilious  discipline  in 
matters  of  saluting  and  reports  of  minor 
happenings  on  sentry,  duty.  But  the  best 
stimulus — the  greatest  foe  of  listlessness — 
is  that  elusive  laughter  which  many  masters 
of  thought  have  tried  to  analyse,  from 
Hobbes  and  Kant  to  Meredith  and  Bergson. 
The  French  philosopher  expounds  laughter 
for  us  as  in  the  nature  of  a  protest. 

"  Rigidity,"  M.  Bergson  says, "  is  the  comic, 
and  laughter  is  its  corrective."  Hence  the 
flow  of  gaiety,  even  in  tense  moments,  when 
trench  ladders  are  placed  in  position,  and 
our  own  guns  "lift"  as  a  prelude  to  the 
swarming  advance..  I  have  before  me  an 
unfinished  letter  published  in  the  joxirnal 
of  tlie  Surrey  Rifles.  "  Our  captain  has 
just  passed  along  to  see  that  all  is  ready 
for  the  overflow.  We  expect  gas,  so  we've 
already  gone  into  mourning  with  respirators 
of  black  crape.  When  will  our  turn  come  ? 
This  waiting  is " 

It  was  for  the  writer  an  eternal  wait ! 
In  the  same  trench  journal  an  officer  gives 
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a  quaint  glimpse  of  democra,tic  conditions  in 
our  national  Army.  "Most  of  the  riflemen 
were  at  Eton  with  me.  I  was  fag  to  a  man 
who  is  now  assistant  cook  in  one  of  the 
companies.  That  same  cook  is  a  bit  of 
a  grouser.  Strange,  how  the  British  soldier 
of  all  castes  will  bear  all  things  without 
repining — except  luxury  alone  ! 

"  Make  the  creature  comfortable,  and  his 
moans  assail  heaven's  gate.  Bury  him  aUve 
between  oozy  walls,  rained  on  with  flame 
and  flying  steel,  and  his  grin  would  revive 
a  mummy.      'Burning  the  candle  at  both 


have  w^ounded  the  soldier.  "  In  any  event, 
it  is  likely  that  the  War  Minister  will  waive 
his  claim." 

Delicate  and  deadly  ventures,  like  the 
night  patrol  or  "  cutting-out "  affray,  are 
dealt  with  in  these  papers  in  light-hearted 
vein.  Thus  a  junior  officer,  in  "  The 
Gloucester  Gazette,"  gives  moving  extracts 
from  his  diary.  His  company  commander 
wakes  him  at  dusk  with  news  of  a  projected 
mission  over  to  the  German  lines  : — 

"9.15  pan.  —Said  I  would  think  about  it. 
Observed  with  telescope  four  Germans  in 
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ends,'  he'll  tell  you,  '  makes  short  Avork  of 
our  ha'penny  dips,  hut  we  get  more  light !  .  .  . 
That  Etonian  cook  ?  Well,  he  has  a  harsh 
boss— or  so  he  says.  Anyhow,  a  big  shell- 
burst  filled  cookie's  dixies  one  day  with  lumps 
of  earth,  and  his  chef  began  to  prance  and 
yell.  '  Hey,  ladle  that  stuff  out  o'  the  stew  ! 
The  boys  don't  mind  fighting  f'r  this 
country,  but  they  do  object  to  eatin''  it ! '  " 

The  journal  of  the  Surrey  Rifles  has  a 
column  of  "Truthless  Rhymes  for  Ruth- 
less Times."  Also  a  legal  column  by  the 
trench  Solon,  who  decides  upon  the  owner- 
ship   of   bullets   or   shell-fragments    which 


trenches  opposite.  They  seem  large,  cheerful 
men. 

"9.30  p.m. — Pretended  to  eat  a  hearty 
dinner.  Company  Commander  pooh-poohs 
my  Big  Four.  Says  they're  probably  care- 
taker, with  wife  and  two  boys.  •  Dislike 
Company  Commander. 

"  9.35  p.m: — Find  one  of  my  patrol  writing 
a  black-edged  note.  His  last  will  and 
testament,  he  says.  Will  I  kindly  censor  it, 
as  it  must  go  off  to-night  ? 

"  10  p.m.— Patrol  whistling  '  Dead  March 
in  Saul'     We  start.     Fearfully  dark. 

"  10.5  p.m. — Fell  into  large  flooded  shell- 
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hole,  and  lose  C.C.'s  best  Colfc  automatic. 
Feel  happier.  Company- bomber,  seeing  me 
unarmed  now,  suggests  loading  me  up  with 
bombs. 

"  10.10  p.m. — We  tread  on  our  listening- 
post  and  reprove  them  for  swearing  .  .  .  Reach 
German  wire  at  last,  and  crawl  into  decaying 
cow.  Corporal  removes  portions  of  dead 
CJW  from  my  hair,  and  suggests  more  open 
formation.  .  .  ." 

In  this  strain  our  young  officer  deals 
with  a  mission  of  fearful  peril,  beset  with 
man-traps  of  really  fiendish  ingenuity. 
"  The  Sappers'  Solace "  (of  the  London 
Divisional  Engineers)  breathes  the  same 
serio-comic  spirit.  The  editor  reprints  the 
notice  issued  in  Paris,  long  ago,  when  plague 
was  rife.  "  Those  with  a  bright  and  happy 
temperament  are  not  likely  to  be  stricken 
down." 

These  gay  and  cheery  journals  have  now 

spread  from  the  Base  Stationery  Warehouse 

'  in  France  ("  The   Depot   Review ")  to  the 

military  hospitals  at  home.     The  "  Gazette  " 

of  the  London  General  Hospital  is  especially 


well  done,  with  nursing  sketches,  Futurist 
drawings,  and  capital  jokes  from  real  life. 
The  convalescent  Scot,  for  instance,  benighted 
amid  perilous  traffic  in  Trafalgar  Square  : 
"  Hoots,  mon,  but  it's  a  German  flare  I'd  be 
welcomin'  the  noo  !  " 

Last  of  all  comes  "  Blighty,"  the  gift  of 
Journalism  at  home  to  our  fighters  in  the 
field,  and  that  at  a  cost  of  £300  a  week. 
Proprietors  of  leading  humorous  and  illus- 
trated papers  lend  pictures  and  stories  bearing 
upon  "  Hf e  and  laughter  at  home,"  which  form 
the  keynote  of  this  unique  soldiers'  journal. 
The  Post  Office,  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and 
the  Y.M.C.A.  all  co-operate  in  distributing 
"  Bhghty." 

What  all  these  journals  aim  at  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  soldiers'  moral — that 
mysterious  force  which  decides  everything  in 
war.  And  this,  as  all  observers  testify,  the 
British  Army  breeds  with  high  contagious 
zest.  Said  an  officer  of  general  rank  to  me  : 
"  Whenever  we  got  depressed  by  news  from 
home,  we  went  along  the  trenches.  And 
there  we  found  a  never-failing  tonic." 


FROM    THE    HILL-TOPS. 


THE  hills  that  swing  around  me  yet  more  wfde- 
So  blue,  the  sky  seems  pale  and  colourless- 
And  o'er  the  hills  a  mist  that  ne'er  grows  less;, 
And  nearer,  gold-stemmed  pines,  dark=blue  beside 
The  bright  trahslucence  of  the  distant  hills. 
Rivers  of  light  stream  down  upon  the  blue. 
Making  strange  shadows  flit  and  hurry  past 
And  hurry  back  again,  and  yet  so  fast 
They  meet  and  merge  and  form  one  shadow  too. 
A  wind  blows  from  the  woods  of  dark=blue  pines, 
Laden  with  resin ;  scent  so  heavy  and  sweet 
That  even  the  bees  are  drowsed,  and  in  the  heat 
They  rest  and  drink  in  this  pure  joy  of  life. 
But  o'er  the  hills  the  wind  flies  joyously, 
Softly  singing  a  song  of  sheer  delight, 
Calling  again  from  clear  blue  height  to  height. 
Until  it  sweeps  across  the  green-blue  sea. 

ANTHONY   MOSTYN, 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR 

By   E.    F.    SPENCE 

Illustrated  by  Dudley  Hardy 


E.    RADKINS    was 

smiling  quietly  at 

the  fire,  not  because 

the     fire     amused 

him  —  indeed,     it 

was  just  hke   any 

other  fire — but  his 

thoughts      were 

pleasant.       The 

accounts     and 

balance-sheet  for 
his  business,  duly  audited  for  the  year 
ending  September  29,  were  satisfactory, 
immense,  colossal.  Taken  together  with  the 
dividends  on  his  investments,  they  showed 
an  income  beyond  the  hopes  of  even  an 
opera  singer,  or  dreams  of  a  fashionable 
physician.  Indeed,  the  one  rumpled  rose- 
leaf  was  the  fact  that  he  would  have  to  pay 
tax  and  super-tax  upon  an  income  nearly 
reaching  six  figures. 

Not  a  very  dignified  image,  Mr.  Eadkins, 
sitting  deep  in  a  huge,  over-cushioned  arm- 
chair—a rather  short  man,  with  a  long  body 
and  little  thick  legs,  a  shiny  head,  on  which 
the  flies  never  got  a  safe  footing,  incredible 
whiskers,  no  beard  or  moustache,  and  vague 
features,  but  piercing  gimlet  eyes.  Nobody 
with  those  gimlet  eyes  could  be  insignificant. 
His  costume  was  a  compromise.  For 
years  past— in  fact,  since  the  time  when 
they  took  the  big  corner  house  in  Berkeley 
Square— Mrs.  Eadkins  had  tried  to  make 
him  dress  for  dinner.  If  there  had  been 
any  children,  she  might  have  succeeded ; 
but  they  had  none,  and  so  the  influence  of 
the  old  days — when  he  dined  in  a  sort  of 
way  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  and  had 
high  tea  at  seven — was  too  strong.  He 
was  wearing  a  very  long  black  frock-coat, 
a  dress  waistcoat  cut  too  wide  and  low,  a 
gold  watch-chain  that  Samson  could  not 
have  snapped^  funereal  trousers,  a  ready- 
made  white  necktie,  carpet  slippers,  and  a 
smoking-cap.  No  wonder  Mrs.  Eadkins, 
who  was  dressed,  or,  rather,  dinner-dressed 
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at  enormous  cost  and  panting  discomfort, 
by  the  most  expensive  modiste  in  London, 
was  grieved  by  her  husband's  costume. 

However,  she  had  given  up  fighting 
against  it,  and  she,  too,  was  smiling  at  the 
fire,  sitting  deep  in  a  huge,  over-cushioned 
arm-chair.  The  stupendous  figures  had  been 
announced  to  Susan — dear  old  Susan,  quite 
the  best  of  wives — and  although,  when  her 
husband  spoke  of  nearly  six  figures,  she 
could  not  work  out  what  he  meant,  even 
with  the  aid  of  her  stumpy  fat  fingers,  she 
knew  that  everything  was  all  right,  and  was 
ruminating  over  the  past — the  time  when 
she  was  a  comely  shop-girl  in  a  place  that 
called  itself  "  Stores,"  before  the  days  when 
people  made  a  fuss  concerning  the  condition 
of  shop-girls,  or  talked  about  the  problems  of 
"  living  in."  He— her  Ernest — was  in  the 
drug  department.  Days  of  cruel  fines,  bad 
food,  strenuous  work,  long  hours,  much 
stai\ding  up,  and  a  malady  facetiously  called 
"  haricot "  veins  ;  days  of  love,  of  honour- 
able, if  furtive,  meetings,  of  rare  mad  outings, 
even  beyond  the  range  of  the  cab  radius. 
Then  the  rash  marriage  and  gravely  shaken 
heads  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  the  sudden 
birth  of  the  great  idea. 

The  great  idea  deserves  a  new  paragraph. 
Part  of  the  credit  was  due  to  Mrs.  -Eadkins, 
as  her  husband  always  admitted.  She  owned 
the  recipe,  treasured  for  generations  by  her 
people  in  a  little  Devonshire  village,  of  the 
famouscureforcougbs — quite  an  astonishingly 
harmless  recipe.  It  produced  something 
rather  warm  and  sticky,  which,  if  taken  with 
a  great  deal  of  faith  and  a  little  water,  was 
tranquillising  for  a  time,  acting  as  a  sort  of 
amiable  lubricant — a  kind  of  liquid  plaster, 
with  no  more  mischief  in  it  than  there  is  in 
a  pint  of  milk,  and  much  less  benefit.^  It 
was  Ernest  who  had  said  that,  with  a  bit  of 
money,  he  could  make  the  thing  go.  Then 
Uncle  George  died— his  uncle  by  blood— and 
it  was  found  that  he  had  left  to  his  nephew 
quite  a  "  siiug  Httle  fortune  " — that  was  what 
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they  called  it  then."  A  fe>v  months  later  the 
hoardings  and  walls  of  London  were  hideous 
with  posters  announcing  "  Radkins's  Korff 
Kure." 

Those  were  the  comparatively  early  days 
of  puffing,  and  Ernest  had  genius  as  a 
puffer.  He  acted  firmly  on  the  simple 
maxim,  "Hit  'em  in  the  eye."  That  was 
his  only  secret,  his  great  open  secret,  "  Hit 
'em  in  the  eye,"  and  he, hit.  His  were  the 
ugliest  posters  on  the  boards — no  humbug 
about  art,  simply  the  ugliest  and  most 
obvious.  His  boast  was  that  you  always 
saw  them  first  on  any  hoarding.  The  most 
blatantly  ugly  type,  the  fiercest  colours,  the 
maddest  characters,  were  what  he  sought. 
Taste  ?  The  only  taste  that  he  cared  about 
was  the  taste  of  his  Korff  Kure  in  the 
mouths  of  his  victims.  "  Whenever  a  man 
tells  me  he's  sick  of  my  advertisements,  I 
know  he'll  buy  my  stuff  as  soon  as  he's  got 
a  cough."  Ernest  w^as  fond  of  saying 
that. 

During  the  short,  pleasant  time  when  the 
advertisers  went  in  for  art  he  held  aloof, 
and  was  savagely  inartistic  ;  but  when  the 
advertisers  gave  up  art,  he  rushed  in  for 
what  he  called  the  super-art,  and  employed 
post-impressionist  designers — "  poster  im- 
pressionists," he  called  them. 

So  Mr.  Ernest  Radkins  was  smiling  at , 
the  fire  on  January  1,  sitting  deep  in  a 
huge,  over-cushioned  arm-chair.  The  worthy 
pair  were  in  the  gallery.  What  gallery  ? 
The  Radkins  Gallery  of  Ceramic  Art. 
Ernest  was  not  a  born  collector,  except, 
indeed,  of  filthy  lucre.  Birds'  eggs,  stamps, 
butterflies,  white  mice,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs, 
even  tram-tickets  never  appealed  to  him. 
One  day,  after  the  business  had  begun  to 
flourish,  Mr.  Radkins  was  paying  a  visit  to 
Southend — a  business  visit,  to  see  how  the 
posters  were  being  displayed.  He  went  into 
a  little  sort  of  jumble  shop,  his  object  being 
to  buy  a  trifling  souvenir  of  Southend  for 
Susan.  This  was  before  the  days  of  the 
much-admired  Goss  pottery.  He  bought  a 
tea-cup,  probably  made  in  Germany,  bearing 
a  sort  of  picture  of  a  kind  of  town  on  the 
sea,  with  a  ridiculous  black  streak  at  right 
angles,  obviously  representing  the  stupendous 
pier,  the  real  function  in  life  of  which  is  to 
enable  people  to  catch  flatfish,  the  weight  of 
which  is  almost  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  bait  employed,  and  to  separate 
the  haughtily  aristocratic  Westcliff  from  the 
frankly  democratic  Southend.  As  he  was 
leaving  the  shop,  he  knocked  down  something 
with  the  handle  of  his  umbrella.   He  stooped 


and  picked  up  a  funny  little  rustic  figure 
which  pleased  him  somehow.  "  You  can 
have  it  for  a  shilling,"  said  the  shopkeeper, 
and  he  did — for  ninepence. 

That  evening  his  old  friend  Thompson, 
who  travelled  in  china — crude,  modern  F'lve 
Towns  stuff — but  had  taste  and  a  collector's 
instinct,  offered  him  a  dollar  for  the  little 
rustic  figure,  which,  of  course,  Ernest  refused, 
knowing  that  it  must  be  worth  a  great  deal 
more  if  Thompson  offered  so  much.  And  that 
funny  little  rustic  figure,  a  genuine  piece  of 
old  Staffordshire,  was  the  foundation  of  the 
gallery.  Our  French  neighbours  wisely  say 
that  appetite  comes  when  you  are  eating — 
one  might  add,  comes  and  goes— but  with 
the  collector  it  comes  and  grows.  It  was 
long  before  Ernest's  mania  caused  him  to 
give  more  than  a  few  shillings  for  a 
"specimen."  As  time  went  by,  a  few 
shillings  became  a  few  pounds,  and  then  the 
pounds  multiplied  themselves  by  tens,  and 
the  tens,  again,  by  tens.  The  collection 
grew  and  grew,  and  when  the  big  corner 
house  in  Berkeley  Square  was  bought,  the 
billiard-room  was  enlarged,  the  roof  taken 
off  it,  the  walls  were  raised,  and  lo  !  the 
gallery. 

There  had  been  many  incidents  during 
the  process  of  collection — some  pleasant, 
many  lamentable  ;  some  good  eggs,  some 
abominable.  However,  the  losses  were  small, 
for  there  was  a  pleasant  humility  about 
Mr.  Radkins.  The  behef  that  he  soon 
acquired  in  what  he  called  his  instinct  was 
nicely  balanced  by  a  profound  distrust  of 
his  judgment.  Consequently,  after  a  few 
disasters,  he  refused  to  give  more  than  fifty 
pounds  for  anything  without  submitting 
it  to  his  old  friend  Thompson,  who  in 
the  ^course  of  time  had  ceased  to  travel 
in  china,  and  set  up  as  a  dealer  in  the 
fine  arts. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  lifelong  friend  of 
the  cough  cure  merchant.  His  father  owned 
a  comfortable  little  chemist's  shop  in 
Bloomsbury,  and  on  his  death  the  son  found 
himself  the  possessor  of  an  excellent  little 
family  business,  which  was  partly  founded 
upon  two  excellent  recipes — one  for  the 
destruction  of  hair,  and  the  other  for  the 
promotion  of  its  growth.  The  father  never 
advertised  his  "  elegant  preparations," 
although  the  son,  fired  by  the  career  of 
Mr.  Radkins,  pressed  him  to  do  so.  As 
soon  as  the  shop  became  his  property,  Mr. 
Thompson  borrowed  five  hundred  pounds 
from  Mr.  Radkins,  and  decorated  Bloomsbury 
with  gaudy  posters  concerning  "  Thompson's 
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Hair  Elixir  "  and  "  Thompson's  Depilatory." 
Unfortunately,  just  at  this  time  the  chemist 
had  a  quarrel  with  his  head  assistant,  to 
whom  he  gave  a  month's  notice,  as  well  as 
what  he  rather  proudly  called  a  "regular 
dressing  down."  The  assistant,  before  his 
departure  for  Canada — where  he  made  a 
fortune  as  a  dealer  in  real  estate — gratified 
his  sense  of  humour,  or  malice,  by  filling 
a  large  number  of  the  square  bottles  intended 
for  the  Elixir  with  the  hair  destroying  fluid, 
whilst  the  Elixir,  also  a  colourless  stuff,  was 
poured  by  him  into  the  round  bottles 
labelled  "  Thompson's  Depilatory."  Now,  the 
recipes  were  really  effective  in  certain  cases,  and 
apparently  these  unwittingly  deceptive  bottles 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  peculiarly  large 
number  of  people  likely  to  be  much  affected 
by  their  contents. 

During  a  fortnight  which  remained  a 
kind  of  awful  nightmare  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  Mr.  Thompson  passed  most  of  his  time 
in  deaUng  with  angry  bearded  ladies  and 
fierce  maidens  with  moustaches,  and  also 
endeavouring  to  soothe  the  wrath  of  men 
with  heads  like  billiard-balls,  and  youths 
who  had  lost  the  tender  down  that  they 
hoped  to  turn  into  premature  evidence  of 
manhood. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  fortnight  an 
Anglo-Indian  whose  hopes  of  becoming  an 
Absalom  in  middle  age  had  been  thwarted 
by  the  disguised  depilatory,  broke  several 
pounds'  worth  of  bottles  in  getting  over  the 
counter  with  a  view  to  emphasising  his 
remarks  by  means  of  a  formidable  walking- 
stick.  This  was  too  much  for  the  courage 
of  Mr.  Thompson,  who  put  up  the  shutters, 
sold  the  lease  and  the  stock,  and  took  a  job 
as  a  traveller  for  an  old  friend  who  made 
remarkably  ugly  pottery  somewhere  in  the 
Five  Towns. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  Mr. 
Radkins  was  smiling  quietly  at  the  fire  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  and  sitting  deep 
in  a  huge,  over-cushioned  arm-chair. 

The  waitress  entered,  bearing  a  card  upon 
a  big  silver  salver.  She  was  really  a  parlour- 
maid, but,  to  his  wife's  slight  annoyance,  Mr. 
Radkins,  who  came  from  Lancashire,  and 
was  very  proud  of  the  fact,  always  called  the 
parlourmaid  "  waitress."  Susan  had  often 
suggested  that  they  ought  to  have  a  butler 
and  footman.  Her  husband  was  firm  on  the 
point.  He  came  from  .what  he  called  a 
"strata"  very  little  above  that  of  men-servants, 
and  had  no  intention  of  surrounding  himself 
with  men  belonging  to  something  like  his 
own  class,  who,  in  the  intimacy  of  home  life. 


would  be  able  to  make  fun  of  an  employer 
accidentally  their  superior  in  station  .and 
inferior  in  knowledge  of  "  etiket."  As  for 
women — well,  they  were  women,  and  that  was 
different — a  brief  but  accurate  statement  of 
the  argument  which  he  always  thought 
satisfactory.  And  "  shovers  "  were  mere 
outside  folk.  Of  course,  there  were  the  Scots 
gardeners  at  their  place  in  the  country, 
but  poor  Mr.  Radkins,  with  all  his  wealth, 
was  treated  as  a  mere  cringing  inferioj— 
not  allowed  to  pluck  fruit  or  cull  flow^ers, 
except  of  the  commonest  kind,  without  their 
permission. 

Mr.  Radkins  looked  at  the  card.  It  said 
nothing  but  "Mr.  Cuthbert  Derwent,"  a 
name  that  he  read  out  aloud.  "  Never  heard 
of  him.  I  wonder  what  he  wants  ?  Perhaps 
it's  a  brickybrack  dealer.  What  does  he 
look  like,  my  dear  ?  " 

The  last  question  was  to  the  waitress. 
Mr.  Radkins  always  called  the  female 
servants  "  my  dear,"  a  habit  to  which  his 
wife  had  gradually  become  hardened. 

"Quite  the  gentleman,"  replied  the 
waitress — "  evening  -  dress,  a  fur  coat,  a 
flower  in  his  buttonhole,  and  a  silk  scarf." 

"  All  right.    Show  him  in." 

Mr.  Radkins  got  up  with  an  effort  from 
the  chair  and  stood  in  front  of  the  fire, 
shuffling  his  feet  and  the  carpet  slippers 
under  the  big  bearskin  rug.  A  tall,  well- 
built,  florid,  red-haired  young  man  with 
blue  eyes  marched  in.  Mr.  Radkins  was  a 
bit  surprised,  for  notwithstanding,  or  perhaps 
because  of,  the .  name,  he  had  expected  a 
member  of  the  ancient  and  glorious  race 
which  generally  deals  in  commodities  that 
do  not  bear  a  fixed  price. 

In  short,  sharp  sentences  the  stranger 
explained  that  he  was  a  china  maniac  from 
the  North,  making  a  rush  through  London  ; 
that  he  had  heard  much  of  Mr.  Radkins's 
splendid  collection  and  amiability,  and  had 
ventured  to  take  the  Hberty  of  calling,  in  the 
hope  of  being  permitted  to  see  the  master- 
pieces. A  minute  later  he  was  examining 
this,  that,  and  the  other.  The  old  boy  had 
picked  up  a  fair  amount  of  general  knowledge 
about  china— enough  to  discover  that  his 
visitor  knew  a  hundred  times  more — and 
he  listened  happily  to  favourable  remarks 
about  some  of  his  specimens,  to  enthusiastic 
phrases  about  several,  and  recognised  the 
truth  of  harsh  condemnation  passed  upon 
his  failures.  There  was  one  moment  of 
rapture.  In  the  absence  of  Thompson 
abroad,  he  had  bought  a  big  showy  piece  of 
Capo  di  Monte  at  auction,  for  his  taste  tended 
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towards  grandiose  specimens.  Thompson 
had  denounced  it  as  very  doubtful  work, 
probably  a  fake,  whilst  Mr.  Cuthbert  Derwent 
declared  that  it  certainly  was  genuine, 
though  not  of  quite  the  best  period  of  finest 
workmanship,  and  said  that  it  was  well 
worth  the  price  he  had  given,  and  a  bit 
more. 

An  hour  later,  over  a  whisky  and  soda 
and  one  of  Mr.  Radkins's  seven-inch  half- 
crown  Coronas — which  he  pleasantly  called 
his  "  half-crowners  " — the  stranger  became 
talkative.  He  had  not  been  brought  up 
to  the  trade,  but  his  father,  a  Cumberland 
"Statesman" — the  term  puzzled  and  im- 
pressed his  listener — was  a  great  collector, 
and  his  son  inherited  the  mania.  On  the 
"  Statesman's  "  sudden  death,  a  short  while 
before,  instead  of  inheriting  a  tidy  fortune, 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Derwent  found  himself  forced 
to  work  for  a  living.  His  father  did  not 
"cut  up  well,"  and,  thanks  to  an  old  in- 
equitable will,  there  was  very  little  for  the 
son  and  heir,  who  therefore,  since  his  father's  ^ 
death,  had  been  turning  his  knowledge  of 
china  to  account  in  a  business  way. 

"I  haven't  got  any  kind  of  shop,"  he 
said.  *'  I  couldn't  quite  stand  that  yet — just 
a  little  clientele  amongst  wealthy  amateurs, 
and'there  are  a  few  things  belonging  to  the 
estate  which  I  am  selling  for  the  executors 
on  commission.  Now  and  again  I  get  well 
paid  to  run  over  to  the  Continent  to  inspect 
collections  before  a  sale,  so  I  pick  up  a  sort 
of  living,  and  manage  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door,  and  even  to  stick  his  coat  on  my 
back."  The  last  phrase  was  in  answer  to  a 
remark  by  Mrs.  Radkins  about  the  superb 
sable  lining  of  his  coat. 

"I'm  going  over  to  the  Continent 
to-morrow  with  some  rather  fine  little 
pieces  which  I  think  a  French  client  might 
fancy,  and  partly  in  fulfilment  of  my 
quest." 

He  pronounced  the  term  "quest"  in  an 
irresistibly  provoking  ,kind  of  way,  but 
parried,  in  a  jocular  fashion,  some  questions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  and  got  up 
as  if  he  were  about  to  leave. 

Mr.  Radkins  begged  him  to  take  another 
cigar  and  another  whisky  and  soda,  and 
winked  an  order  to  his  amiable  wife  to  go  to 
bed.  Then  he  plied  his  visitor  with  further 
questions  about  the  "  quest."  The  outcome 
was  a  very,  perhaps  entirely,  romantic  story 
concerning  what  Mr.  Derwent  called  the 
noblest  candelabrum  in  the  world.  It  w^as  a 
piece  of  Dresden  undoubtedly  from  the  hand 
of  the  famous  Kandler,  and  dated  about 


1740,  with  beautiful  ormolu  scroll  feet. 
His  grandfather  had  bought  it,  nobody 
knew  when  or  where  or  for  how  much.  It 
became  his  father's  cherished  treasure.  The 
"  Statesman  "  for  years  made  furtive  inquiries 
as  to  its  twin-brother,  for,  of  course,  it  was 
one  of  a  pair.  The  inquiries  were  made 
furtively  for  a  simple. reason.  As  Mr.  Radkins 
was  aware,  a  fine  pair  of  candelabra  was. 
worth  far  more  than  twice  as  much  as  one 
of  the  pair  alone,  five  or  six  times  more, 
perhaps  ten  times  more.  The  solitary  piece 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Derwent  would 
fetch  between  one  and  two  thousand  pounds  ; 
in  his  opinion  the  pair  would  be  snapped  up 
for  fifteen,  and,  of  course,  if  his  father's 
inquiries  had  enabled  the  possessor  of  the 
missing  piece  to  guess  that  its  brother 
existed,  his  price  would  have  gone  up 
enormously. 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Radkins,  "I  should 
like  to  see  the  one  you  have  got.     I  suppose  ^ 
it's  not  in  town  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is,"  replied  Mr.  Derwent, 
"  and  I'm  taking  it  abroad  because  I'm  on 
another  clue.  But  if  you  like  to  come  round 
to  my  rooms  to-morrow,  I  can  show  it  to  you, 
with  other  little  pieces  I've  got.  I'm  sure 
you  would  love  to  see  it ;  it  is  the  noblest, 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  magnificent 
piece  of  pottery  in  the  world,  but  you  must 
remember  it's  not  exactly  for  sale." 

Upon  this  phrase  "not  exactly  for  sale," 
he  left,  after  an  arrangement  that  Mr. 
Radkins  should  call  at  his  place  next 
morning.  And  the  next  morning  Mr. 
Radkins  was.  there  at  the  appointed  hour, 
cheque-book  in  pocket.  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Derwent  occupied  a  bed-sitting-room  on  a 
first  floor  in  Percy  Street,  Oxford  Street — 
a  big  room,  in  which  were  several  little 
tables,  on  which  stood  delightful  small 
specimens  of  Chelsea  and  Lowestoft,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  grand  candelabrum. 
The  "general"  who  opened  the  door  said 
that  Mr.  Derwgnt  would  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes.  Mr.  Radkins  examined  the  pieces. 
on  the  tables  and  verified  the  marks  on  the 
Chelsea,  as  well  as  he  could,  by  his  little 
book  called  "  Pottery  and  Porcelain  Marks," 
which  he  always  carried  in  his  pocket. 
Mr.  Derwent  entered  and  apologised  for 
his  absence.  The  visitor,  disguising  his 
impatience  to  see  the  chef  d'oeiivre,  spoke 
about  the  pieces  on  the  small  tables, 
criticised  them,  found  fault  with  some,  was 
delighted  to  find  that  his  criticism  was 
accepted  as  correct,  asked  prices,  was  amazed 
at    their    moderation,   and  agreed   to   take 
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several  of  the  least  important,  including  a 
really  charming  little  snuff-box. 

**I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Derwent,  "you 
would  like  to  see  my  little  '  quest.'  " 

From  under  the  bed  Mr.  Derwent 
dragged  a  big  iron-bound  oak  box  which 
ran  smoothly  on  something  like  ball  bearings, 
cleared  a  table  that  stood  near  the  window, 
opened  the  box  with  three  different  keys, 
and  bade  Mr.  Radkins  keep  his  eyes  closed 
till  he  said  "  Now  !  " 

When  Mr.  Eadkins  opened  his  eyes  he 
uttered  a  little  cry  of  admiration.  Never  in 
a  private  collection,  never  so  close  to  and  in 
such  brilliant  light,  had  he  seen  anything 
equal  to  the  masterpiece  that  stood  on  the 
table.  "The  nobly  moulded  figures,  the 
daring  design,  the  brilliance  of  the  ormolu, 
the  luscious  translucent  richness  of  the  colour, 
the  harmony,  the  facture^  the  symmetry, 
the  elegance,  the  complexity,  the  breadth, 

the "   and  goodness   knows  what  other 

phrases  from  the  jargon  poured  from  the  lips 
of  the  two  men  in  stroph~e  and  antistrophe. 
They  lifted  it  up  together  tenderly,  and 
Mr.  Eadkins  did  contortionist  feats  in  order 
to  get  into  position  to  see  the  marks.  They 
looked  at  it  this  way  and  that,  and  the  other 
way  as  well.  They  surveyed  it  from  a 
distance,  and  peered  into  it  with  pocket 
microscopes,  and  at  last  sat  down  breathless 
and  bankrupt  in  phrase.  Then  Mr. 
Derwent  got  up  and  began  to  lift  the  lid 
of.  the  big  box. 

"  Of  course,  after  all,"  said  Mr.  Eadkins, 
"  you're  a  dealer,  and  a  dealer's  business  is 
to  deal." 

Mr.  Derwent  looked  like  the  Sphinx. 

"  1  suppose  you  have  a  price  ?  "  ' 

"I  don't  want  to  part  with  it,"  said 
Mr.  Derwent.  "I  know  that  sounds  like 
dealer's  cant,  but  it  happens  to  be  true. 
You  see,  I'm  a  little  bit  mad  about  the  quest 
of  the  other,  and  suppose  I  were  to  find  it, 
and  had  parted  with  this — well,  the  only 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  blow  my  brains  out, 
and  I'm  rather  young  for  that." 

"  But  still,"  said  Mr.  Eadkins,  "  money  is 
money,  after  all,  anii  I  have  taken  rather  a 
fancy  to  it." 

"  I  would  sooner  you  had  it  than  another, 
for  I  have  taken  rather  a  fancy  to  you,  if  I 

may  say  so  without  impertinence,  but 

But  stop  a  moment— I've  got  an  ideai. 
Subject  to- yoiir  having  it  examined  by  an 
experts— — "  ,  . 

"  Oh,  that's  hardly  necessary  ;  I  -will  take 
your  word  and  my  eyes." 

"Pardon  me;  one  thousand  five  hundred 


is  a  big  sum  of  money,  and  I'm  still  enough 
of  an  amateur  or  a  gentleman,  if  one  reduced 
to  trade  may  still  claim  the  name,  to  feel 
that  you  ought  to  be  protected  by  an  expert's 
report,  both  as  to  its  authenticity  and  the 
fairness  of  the  price.  Subject,  then,  to. the 
report  of  your  expert  on  these  points,  you 
shall  have  it  for  one  thousand  five  hundred, 
giving  me  an  option  to  repurchase  it  at  two 
thousand  wathin  twelve  months,  if  I  find 
the  other." 

Mr.  Eadkins  looked  a  little  glum, 
hummed  and  hawed,  and  argued  the  point, 
but  the  amateur  dealer  stuck  to  his  terms. 
At  last  the  proprietor  of  "  Eadkins's  Korff 
Kure"  had  a  brilliant  thought.  "I  must 
have  a  similar  option  on  the  other  if  you 
find  it,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Derwent  laughed.  "  So  I'm  to  spend 
my  time  and  trouble  looking  for  it,  and 
perhaps  have  to  give  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds  for  it,  in  order  to  sell  a  pair  of 
candelabra  for  four  thousand  which  you 
would  probably  sell  -by  auction  for  ten 
thousand  or  more.  I'm  a  mere  amateur,  as 
you  know,  you  are  one  of  the  ablest  men  of 
business  in  the  Empire,  but  I'm  not  such  a 
mug  as  that." 

Mr.  Eadkins  saw  that  the  man  was  right, 
and  so,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  a  bargain 
was  made  that,  subject  to  Thompson's  report, 
Mr.  Eadkins  should  buy  the  piece  at  one 
thousand  five  hundred,  and  have  the  option 
of  buying  the  other  at  eight  thousand ; 
whilst,  if  he  did  not  exercise  this  option, 
Mr.  Derwent  was  to  be  entitled  to  repurchase 
the  one  sold  at  the  price  of  two  thousand. 
The  agreement  was  to  be  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Eadkins's  lawyer  and  approved  by  the 
amateur  dealer. 

Within  four-and-twenty  hours  Thompson 
and  several  of  his  friends  in  the  trade  had 
congratulated  Mr.  Eadkins  on  his  buying  a 
noble  masterpiece  at  a  reasonable  price,  and 
making  an  excellent  bargain  as  to  the  future. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Eadkins  stayed  away 
from  business  for  three  days,  rearranging 
the  gallery  in  order  to  give  a  fitting  position 
to  his  new  treasure  of  treasures. 

II. 

On  January  1,  a  year  later,  Mr.  Eadkins  was 
smiling  quietly  at  the  fire,  not  because  the 
fire  amused  him— indeed,  it  was  just  like  any 
other  fire — but  his  thoughts  were  pleasant. 
The  aooGunts  and  balance  -  sheet,  *  duly 
audited  for  the  year  ending  September  29, 
were  satisfactory,  immense,  colossal.  At 
last   the    total    income    for   the  year  had 
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reached  the  six  figures.  Another  milestone  ! 
From  time  to  time  he  gasped  a  little. 
Units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  tens  of 
thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands — each  is  a 
milestone.  But  what  about  the  next  mile- 
stone? And  for  a  moment  he  felt  a  little 
dashed  at  the  thought  of  the  interval. 
Then  he  began  chuckling  over  the  events 
of  the  past  year. 

There  had  been  some  happy  strokes.  The 
legend  "  Radkins's  Korff  Kure,"  in  enormous 
letters  of  blatant  colour,  wide  apart  and  up- 
side down,  on  every  hoarding  of  importance, 
had  attracted  attention,  whilst  w^onders  had 
been  done  by  the  series  of  cinema  films  in 
half  the  mushroom  picture  palaces  of  the 
kingdom,  showing  the  attack  of  the  cold-in- 
the-head  microbe  upon  the  system,  its  battle 
with  the  beneficent  germs,  the  triumph  of 
the  invader,  the  sneezing,  nose-blowing  of 
the  victim,' the  vision  of  the  unhappy  man 
racked  with  a  maddening  cough,  on  the  point 
of  committing  suicide  by  drinking  laudanum, 
but  taking  up  a  bottle  of  ''  Radkins's  Korff 
Kure"  instead,  and  finding  alleviation, 
then  bliss. 

Not  a  very  dignified  figure,  Mr.  Radkins, 
sitting  deep  in  a  huge,  over-cushioned  arm- 
chair. Mrs.  Radkins  was  opposite,  comfort- 
ably semi-somnolent,  ruminative,  placidly 
contrasting  the  then  and  now,  thinking 
tranquilly  of  the  awful  old  times  when  she 
wa.s  a  shop-girl,  of  the  cruel  fines,  the  long 
hours,  the  varicose  veins  from  which  nearly 
all  the  girls  suffered,  the  stuffy  atmosphere, 
the  bad  food,  the  small  salary.  And  now^ 
the  amazing  prosperity  !  And  yet,  again,  the 
happiness  of  the  early  days,  when  the  sun 
had  first  begun  to  shine ! 

'*  You've  told  me  we've  got  beyond  six 
figures,"  she  said,  "  but  I  don't  exactly  know 
what  it  means." 

"  It  means,  Susan,  that  what  with 
dividends  on  investments  and  profits  in 
business,  I've  earned  a  hundred  and  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
pounds  sixteen  and  elevenpence.  Think  of 
it,  old  girl  !  We  might  have  spent  three 
hundred  pounds — solid  golden  sovereigns — 
every  blooming  week-d.ay  in  the  year,  and 
yet  saved  a  bit — at  least,  I'm  not  sure  we'd 
have  saved,  because  there  is  that  iniquitous 

super-tax " 

'  "Never  mind  about  it,  my  dear,"  said 
Susan  ;  "  it  always  makes  your  head  perspire 
so  much  when  you  talk  about  it,  and 
don't  do  no  good.  Three  hundred  pounds 
a  day  !  And  we  were  very  happy  when  we 
had  only  that  much  in  the  year  !  "     Then 


she  laboriously  excavated  herself  from  the 
big,  soft,  over-cushioned  arm-chair,  waddled 
across  to  him,  and  kissed  him  on  the 
brilliantly  pohshed,  far-stretching  forehead. 
For  a  minute  Mr.  Radkins  remained  quietly 
blissful,  then  a  new  train  of  thought  suddenly 
rushed  into  his  mind. 

"  Dash  my  whiskers,  Susan,  it  was  this 
very  day  last  year  that  that  fellow  came  to  me 
about  that  candelabrum!"     He  pronounced 
the  word  unctuously,  but  with  some  difficulty. 
Susan   always  called  it  "that  Candlestick." 
"  I  wonder  if  he's  found  the  other  ?  " 
"  I  do  hope  he  hasn't." 
"  And,  pray,  why  not  ?  " 
"Because  I   believe  you  would  be   silly 
enough  to  buy  it,  and  give  all  that  money — 
I  forget  how  much — for  the  pair." 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  he  asked  rather  sharply. 
"Thompson  says  they  are  the  finest  pair  in 
the  world,  and  well  worth  the  money.  And 
I  should  like  to  know  who  can  afford  them 
if  I  can't?" 

At  this  moment  the  waitress  entered  the 
room,  bearing  a  card  on  a  massive  silver 
salver. 

"  Gee  whizz  I  "  said  Mr.  Radkins,  who  had 
been  doing  a  good  deal  of  business  with 
American  customers.  "It's  him!"  A  minute 
later  Mr.  Cuthbert  Derwent  entered  the 
room  in  his  usual  breezy  manner. 

"My     dea.r     Mr.     Radkins,     my     dear 
Mrs.  Radkins!"     He  was  shaking  the  hands 
of  both  of  them  at  once  as  warmly  as  if  they 
had  kept  pigs  together  for  years. 
"  Good  news  !     Eureka  !  " 
"  Who  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Radkins. 
"It     means,"     answered     her     cultured 
husband,  "that   he   has  found  the  other." 
Then  he  called  out  to  the  waitress,  who  was 
just  closing  the  door  :.  "Bring  up  a  bottle 
of  that  best  champagne,  my  dear,  and  some 
glasses.     You  don't  mind  a  glass  of  bubbly 
wine,  do  you,  Mr.  Derwent  ?  " 

"  Like  it  ?  I  love  it !  Liquefied  diamonds 
I  call  it— a  wine  for  the  gods  and  the  best  of 
men." 

Within  ten  minutes  he  was  doing  justice 
to  the  wine  and  one  of  Mr.  Radkins's 
superlative  ^even-inch  "  half-crowners,"  and 
telling  the, tale  of  his  adventures  in  search 
of  the  twin  treasure.  Wonderful  adventures 
they  were,  too,  even  including  an  episode 
that  rather  shocked  Mrs.  Radkins.  He 
gravely  informed  them  that  during  his 
mission,  in  order  to  gee  into  touch  with  the 
'ow^ner  of  the  candelabrum,  he  was  forced 
to  become  engaged  to  marry  the  owner's 
daughter,  "a  beautiful  girl,  a  perfect  peach 
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of  a  girl,  a  young  Polish  Jewess  with  red 
hair  that  would  have  fascinated  Rossetti,  and 
pouting  pomegranate  lips,  and  a  gorgeous 
rose-and-lily  complexion. 


hardly  understood.     It's  time  I  was  going  to 
bed."    'And  she  went. 

"You'll      hardly      believe,"      said     Mr. 
Derwent,  after  her  departure,  "  what  a  fuss 


•  He  saw  the  large  heavv  box  on  the  floor,  and  kneeling  beside  it 
"the  old  Polak." 


"And  did  you  marry  the  young  lady?" 
asked  Mrs.  Radkins. 

"  Well,  you  see,  there  was  a  little  obstacle. 
My  old  woman  is  a  bit  narrow-minded  in 
such  matters,  so  I  couldn't." 

"Oh,   dear!"  «aid    Mrs.    Radkins.      "I 


that  girl  made  when  she  found  I  was 
tnarried  already.  If  I  hadn't  got  strong 
wrists  and  a  thick,  well-stuffed  pocket-book 
in  my  breast,  she'd  have  nailed  me  to  the 
door  with  a  jewelled  knife  she  wore  in  her 
girdle!" 
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Poor  Mr.  Eadkiiis  gasped  ;  he  was  shocked 
and  fascinated.  This  was  real  romance, 
such  as  he  had  seen  in  popular  melodramas, 
and  sometimes,  strictly  without  prejudice  to 
Susan,  dreamt  of  in  fanciful  waking  dreams, 
where  he  played  the  part  of  hero.  Mr. 
Derwent  had  not  finished  the  tale  of  his 
adventures  by  the  time  that  the  bottle  was 
empty  and  the  cigar  finished,  so  they  cracked 
another  bottle  and  a  second  Corona  was 
lighted.  Mr.  Derwent  switched  off  a  bit, 
and  suddenly  apostrophised  the  Dresden 
china  candelabrum. 

"Ah,  you  lovely  plastic  group!  You 
masterpiece,  you  pearl,  you  priceless  peach  ! 
To-morrow  you  will  be  mine — mine  !  " 

"  What ! "  said  Mr.  Radkins  sharply, 
"Yours — yours?  You  forget  my  option  to 
buy  the  other  to  complete  the  pair." 

"  Which  expires  to-morrow,  when  you'll 
have  to  pay*  me  eight  thousand  pounds — 
a  stiffish  sum  in  the  time." 

A  proud  smile -occupied  a  good  deal  of  the 
unclassical  face  of  Mr.  Radkins.  He  extracted 
himself  laboriously  fi:pm  the  huge,  over- 
cushioned  arm-chair,  went  to  the  reputed 
Riesener  table,  picked  up  his  accountant's 
certificate.  "  Look  at  that,"  he  said  trium- 
phantly. "  Last  year's  accounts.  Do  you  see 
what  the  balance  is  ?  " 

Mr.  Derwent  whistled. 

''If  I  weren't  an  artist,"  he  said 
regretfully,  "  I'd  go  in  for  something  of  the 
sort  myself.  However,  I  shall  want  the 
amount  in  cash  to-morrow,  though  I  had 
sooner  you  did  not  buy,  as  I  shall  lose  money 
on  the  job,  for,  if  they  are  really  a  pair, 
Lewison's  are  going  to  give  me,  two 
thousand  more  than  your  price." 

"  If  they  are  really  a  pair  ? " 

"  Why,  yes,  certainly.  And  you'll  have  to 
bring  round  that  one  to  my  place  to-morrow 
for  a  comparison."  Saying  this,  he  got  up, 
walked  to  the  candelabrum,  and  stroked  it 
gently. 

Mr.  Radkins  did  not  like  the-  idea  of 
having  his  treasure  removed  from  his  house, 
or  even  from  the  pedestal  on  which  it  stood. 
Even  a  temporary  separation  seemed  like  the 
loss  of  a  treasured  tooth. 

Mr.  Derwent  was  firm.  He  would  run  no 
risks.  His  reputation  to  him  was  far  more 
precious  than  rubies.  He  scouted  the  idea, 
handsomely  proposed  by  Mr.  Radkins,  that 
he  would  accept  as  final  the  judgment 
of  the  dealer,  without  actual  comparison. 
Moreover,  he  hinted  that  he  was  not  quite 
sure  that  they  really  were  a  pair.  Then 
Mr.  Radkins  got  exceedingly  entangled  in  a 


figure  of  speech  about  Mahomet  and  the 
mountain,  which  he  somehow  mixed  up  with 
doing  things  at  Rome,  finally  explaining 
that  he  really  meant  that  the  simplest  thing 
would  be  for  \Mr.  Derwent  to  bring  to 
Berkeley  Square  the  other  objet  d'art^  pro- 
nouncing the  "  t "  in  the  word  "  objet "  with 
an  energy  that  seemed  almost  malignant. 

"That's  out  of  the  question.  The  old 
man  would  not  consent  to  it — I  mean  the 
owner,  who  has  come  over  with  his  treasure, 
an  old  Polish  Jew,  who  does  not  speak  any 
English,  only  Yiddish  and  bad  German,  and 
suspects  everybody.  He's  sleeping  at  tny 
place  in  Percy  Street  to-night,  in  the  same 
room  as  the  candelabrum,  and  he's  got  a 
scatter-gun  with  a  flint  lock,  and  a  big  knife, 
I  think  he  calls  it  a  kris — a  wavy  horror 
from  Java." 

"  But  what  about  his  daughter  ?  Is  she 
with  him  ?  " 

"  His  daughter — his  daughter  ?  Oh,  yes,  of 
course — that  girl  with  jet  black  hair.  She 
married  a  corn  merchant  from  Salonika. 
She  was  a  fine  creature.  I've  to  pay  the  old 
man  cash  to-morrow,  when  my  option  with 
him  expires.  He's  been  to  Lewison's,  too, 
and  does  not  want  to  sell  to  me;  but  I've 
got  his  option  in  black  and  white,  and  given 
notice  to  them." 

"  If  you  had  all  this  time  to  arrange^with 
Lewison's,  I  don't  know  why  you  rushed 
me  in  this  way,"  said  Mr.  Radkins,  with  a 
sudden  spasm  of  good  sense. 

Mr.  Derwent  looked  a  bit  dazed,  and  told 
a  complicated  story  about  being  ill  in 
Paris,  where  he  had  the  old  Polak  as  a 
companion,  and  never  felt  sure  that  his 
throat  would  not  be  cut  with  the  kris  in 
the  night.  Incidentally,  he  stated  that  he 
got  Lewison's  agent  to  visit  him  in  order 
to  see  the  objet  d'art  Mr.  Radkins  was 
much  impressed  with  the  way  in  which  he 
ignored  the  "t"'  in  the  word  "objet,"  for 
he  had  never  felt  satisfied  that  any  of  the 
mere  dealers  knew  how  to  pronounce 
the  word.  In  the  end  it  was  arranged  that 
Mr.  Radkins  should  bring  his  treasure,  his 
jewel,  his  gem,  his  darling,  early  next  morning 
to  Percy  Street. 

III. 

You  may  picture  Mr.  Radkins  arriving  i;iext 
morning  with  military  punctuality  and  the 
gorgeous  candelabrum  at  Percy  Street,  and 
watching  his  chauffeur  carrying  it  up  the 
stairs,  telling  him  so  often  to  take  care,  that 
the  unhappy  man  sweated  at  every  pore,  and 
nearly  fell  from  sheer  nervousness.     He  was 
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shown  by  Mr.  Derwent  into  the  room  that 
he  had  visited  nearly  a  year  before,  and,  to 
his  surprise,  found  that^  it  was  quite  dark. 
The  windows  had  been  blackened  in  a 
strange  fashion  which  startled  and  puzzled 
him.  Noticing  his  air  of  surprise,  Mr. 
Derwent  hastily  explained  that,  to  his 
annoyance,  he  discovered  that  the  late  tenant, 
who  had  only  given  up  the  rooms  the  day 
before,  was  a  worker  in  the  gem-cutting 
trade,,  and  found  it  necessary  to  use  electric 
light  all  the  time,  for  his  hours  were  long 
and  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should 
always  w^ork  with  the  same  light.  In 
confirmation  of  his  explanation,  he  pointed 
out  the  rather  curious  arrangement  of  the 
electric  lights,  which  gave  a  peculiarly 
brilliant  illumination  somewhat  fatiguing  to 
the  eyes.  A  large  round  table  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  barely  furnished  room,  close  to 
the  bed. 

Whilst  Mr.  Radkins  was  taking  his 
treasure  out  of  the  box— Mrs.  Radkins's 
expensive,  substantial  hat-box — and  removing 
countless  wrappings  of  sacking,  tissue-paper, 
and  cloth,  the  dealer,  after  an  apology,  left 
the  room.  He  returned  with  a  dusky- 
visaged  man,  Oriental  in  type,  apparently 
of  considerable  age,  wearing  a  suit  of 
outrageous  check  dittos  which  looked 
horribly  unsuitable.  There  was  a  kind  of 
introduction,  and  Mr.  Radkins  offered  his 
hand.  In  moving  to  do  so,  he  disclosed  the 
candelabrum.  The  man  made  two  steps 
forward  hastily,  uttering  a  cry  that  seemed 
to  express  joy,  then,  whilst  he  examined 
it,  he  talked  rapidly  to  the  dealer  in  a 
language  that  was  Greek,  or  at  least  Yiddish, 
to  Mr.  Radkins.  After  this  the  two  men 
dragged  a  box  from  under  the  bed,  and 
whilst  Mr.  Radkins,  at  their  suggestion,  turned 
his  head  away,  they  arranged  a  heavy  object 
on  the  table. 

"  One,  two,  three !  Now  turn,"  said  Mr. 
Derwent  pleasantly.  Mr.  Radkins  turned, 
and  was  fascinated.  Undoubtedly  twins,  not 
identical,  of  course,  but  similar  in  design, 
treatment,  subject,  and  colour.  He  gazed  in 
rapture.  Worth  the  money?  Well  worth 
it,  even  as  a  business  speculation,  whilst  as  a 
joy  to  a  rich  collector,  even  more.  He  used 
his  microscope  assiduously,  felt  the  skin 
carefully  with  his  rather  clumsy  hand, 
uttering  little  inarticulate  squeaks  of 
satisfaction. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Mr.  Derwent. 
"  I'll  give  you  a  cheque  right  now\" 
■Til  throw  in  the  packing-case,"  said  the 
dealer.     "But  I  thought  you  might  have 


gone  round  to  the  bank  and  got  notes  as  you 
came  along." 

"My  cheque,"  said  the  cough  merchant 
rather  haughtily,  "will  be  taken  for  ten  times 
the  amount  by  anyone  who  knows  me  in 
London." 

Mr.  Derwent  said  that  he  did  not  doubt  it 
for  a  moment,  but  his  difficulty  was  that  he 
must  have  the  money  in  cash  during  the 
morning  ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  he  was 
unknown  at  the  bank,  which  might  refuse 
to  pay  such  a  large  sum  in  notes  to  a  perfect 
stranger.  There  seemed  to  Mr.  Radkins  to 
be  something  in  this  point,  for  London  was 
all  agog  at  the  time  with  the  story  of 
a  rich  man  bound  and  gagged  in  his 
own  office  by  some  daring  thieves  who  had 
made  him  write  out  a  cheque  for  a  big 
amount,  which  they  had  cashed,  one  of 
them  staying  with  the  unhappy  man, 
promising  to  cut  his  throat  if  the  bank 
declined  to  pay  owing  to  any  peculiarity  in 
the  signature. 

;  The  dealer  had  a  happy  thought  —  he 
suggested  that  they  should  telephone  to 
Mr.  Radkins's  old  friend  and  expert,  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  invite  him  to  come  and 
inspect  the  twin  treasures,  and  watch  over 
them  whilst  the  old  gentleman  accompanied 
the  dealer  to  the  bank.  So  they  went  down- 
stairs together  to  a  little  back  room  on  the 
ground  floor.  Mr.  Radkins  "  got  through  " 
to  Bond  Street,  where  Mr.  Thompson  had 
his  establishment,  and  discovered,  to  his 
annoyance,  that  his  expert  was  on  the  • 
Continent,  and  not  likely  to  be  back  till  late 
that  evening.  On  this,  Mr.  Derwent  had 
another  happy  thought.  Why  should  not 
Mr.  Radkins  telephone  to  the  bank  and  in- 
form the  manager  that  a  stranger  would  in 
a  few  minutes  present  a  cheque  for  eight 
thousand  pounds,  and  request  him  to  cash  it. 
This  seemed  quite  an  excellent  idea  to  Mr. 
Radkins,  who  promptly  assented. 

"  L^ok  here,"  said  Mr.  Derwent,  "  I  don't 
trust  that  old  Polak.  He's  quite  capable  of 
skipping  off  with  both  those  beauties,  and 
we  should  look  a  pretty  pair  of  fools.  You 
go  and  ask  your  chauffeur  whether  anybody 
has  gone  out,  and  tell  him  to  stop  anybody 
who  tries  to  leave  the  place.  What's  your 
bank  ?  Which  branch  ?  I'll  look  out  the 
number.  There  isn't  any  back  way  out  of 
the  premises." 

Mr..  Radkins  toddled  off  to  the  front  door, 
and  was  told  that  nobody  had  left  the  house. 
He  gave  instructions  to  the  chauffeur,  an 
old  servant  in  whom  he  had  great  confidence, 
and  hastened  back. 
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"  That's  the  second  time  you've  given  me 
the  wrong  number,"  he  remarked  testily, 
when,  after  ''getting  through"  with  some 
difficulty  to  the  number  mentioned  by  his 
companion,  he  was  informed  sharply  that  it 
belonged,  not  to  the  bank,  but  to  an  establish- 
ment for  making  artificial  hair.  Mr.  Derwent 
certainly  had  given  a  wrong  number  as 
regards  Mr.  Thompson.  -  He  apologised 
copiously,  alleging  that  the  light  was  bad 
and  the  printing  worse,  that  his  eyes  were 
not  what  they  were,  and  began  telling  a 
pathetic  story  about  a  jeweller  and  his  lost 
eyesight,  which  Mr.  Radkins  interrupted 
rather  sharply  by  dragging  the  book  from 
him  in  order  to  look  up  the  number  himself. 
Then  he  gave  the  message  to  the  bank. 
This  took  some  time,  for  the  manager 
had  to  summon  the  only  member  of  the 
staff  capable  of  recognising  with  confidence 
the  voice  of  their  valuable  customer.  After 
this  he  hastened  upstairs,  feeling  rather 
worried.  The  table  was  empty.  However, 
he  saw  the  large  heavy  box  on  the  floor,  and 
kneeling  beside  it  the  old  Polak. 

"  He's  been  packing  the  candelabra  for 
ygu."  Mr.  Derwent  said  something  to  the" 
man,  who  opened  the  box,  and  there,  lying 
side  by  side  in  carefully  shaped  hollows 
lined  with  blue  velvet,  were  the  treasures. 
The  dark  blue  velvet  set  off  their  colour 
splendidly.  The  old  gentleman  was  satisfied, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  calling  the 
chauffeur  to  take  them  away  at  once.  This 
suggestion  was  objected  to,  since  the  swarthy- 
looking  man  refused  to  part  with  them 
before  he  had  actually  handled  the  money. 
So  the  purchaser  had  to  wait  there  twenty 
minutes,  feeling  far  from  happy,  for  though 
he  gloated  over  the  beautiful  treasures  lying 
in  the  box,  uncomfortable  ideas  of  being 
assassinated  by  the  Polak  with  the  kris  or 
the  scatter-gun  kept  passing  through  his 
mind,  for  both  these  weapons  were  lying 
with  needless  ostentation  on  the  bed.  How- 
ever, the  dealer  returned  in  due  course, 
produced  a  very  thick  wad  of  banknotes 
from  his  pocket-book,  counted  out  a  large 
number  of  them — most  of  them  seemed  to  be 
fivers  or  tenners — and  handed  them  to  the 
Polak.  After  a  bottle  of  champagne,  which 
the  dealer  produced  and  insisted  upon  opening, 
Mr.  Radkins  called  up  the  chauffeur,  who 
carried  down  the  box  with  great  care,  and 
off  he  sailed  in  his  car  to  Berkeley  Square. 
Even  his  estimable  wife  showed  signs  of 
something  like  enthusiasm  when  the  pair  of 
candelabra  were  placed  side  by  side  on  the 
reputed  Riesener  table. 


lY.  • 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Mrs.  Radkins, 
dragged  out  of  her  huge,  over-cushioned 
arm-chair  for  the  nth  time  to  inspect  the 
treasure,  made  a  startling  remark. 

"  I  thought  that  the  old  one  had  a  little 
crack  on  the  left  leg  of  that  sort  of  funny 
man  with  the  horns.  I  rather  think  that 
Thompson  drew  your  attention  to  it." 

Her  husband  got  up  hastily,  took  out 
his  pocket-glass,  and  examined  the  figure. 

''  'Pon  my  word,  I  half  think  you  are 
right.  There  used  to  be  a  sort  of  crack  or 
line — at  least,  I  think  so.  I  don't  see  it  now. 
Perhaps  it's  the  other  leg."  Alas,  no  !  He 
looked  so  distressed  that  his  amiable  wife 
tried  to  reassure  him  by  saying  that  the 
light  was  bad,  and  perhaps  their  eyes  deceived 
them,  or  it  might  be  that  what  they  thought 
was  a  crack  was  not  really  a  crack,  but  some 
discoloration  which  had  got  gradually 
removed  during  the  weekly  dustings, 
administered,  of  course,  by  hands  no  less 
august  than  those  of  their  owner.  Mr. 
Radkins  was  half  convinced,  but  only  half  ; 
and  as  he  looked  at  the  treasures  again  and 
again,  a  feeling  crept  over  him  that  the^- 
colours  seemed  brighter  than  they  used  to — • 
brighter,  sharper,  more  vivid,  perhaps  even  a 
little  harsh  or  crude.  Mrs.  Radkins  did  not 
agree  about  this.  In  the  depths  of  her  placid 
mind  lurked  the  idea  that  her  "old  ^ear" 
had  celebrated  the  great  event  rather  too 
generously  at  dinner,  and  his  eyes  were  not 
quite  trustworthy. 

Next  morning,  by  ten  of  the  clock  in  the 
forenoon,  the  car  was  outside  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Thompson — it  n^ust  be  called  an 
establishment,  for  it  was  not  exactly  a  shop, 
or  a  gallery,  or  an  office,  or  a  warehouse,  or 
even  an  emporium.  Mr.  Radkins  said 
nothing  at  first  about  the  crack,  though  the 
idea  of  it  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind. 

Mr.  Thompson  listened  to  the  story,  and 
when  the  cough  cure  manufacturer  came 
to  Mr.  Derwent's  suggestion  that  Thompson 
should  be  sent  for,  he  jumped. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  the  fellow  knew  I 
shouldn't  be  in  London.  I  met  him  in  Paris 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  incidentally 
told  him  that  I  had  an  appointment  there 
yesterday  morning  with  Lewison's  agent. 
It's  rather  strange." 

Thereupon  Mr.  Radkins  mentioned  the 
crack. 

"  Of  course  there  was  a  crack.  Not  a  doubt 
of  it — I  remember  it  perfectly.  The  matter 
looks  worse  than  I  thought.  I  never 
trusted  that  chap  Derwent,  though  there's 
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no  doubt  the  piece  jou  showed  me  was 
genuine." 

"  Worse  than  you  thought  ?  "  gasped  poor 
Mr.  Eadkins.  "  What  did  you  think — what 
do  you  think  ?  " 

**  Never  mind  what  I  thought  or  think. 
I  never  bother  my  head  with  making  guesses 
about  a  matter  when  it's  easy  to  find  out 
the  real  facts.  Have  you  got  your  crimson 
sardine  box  with  you  ? "  This  was  a 
humorous  way  of  referring  to  the  car,  which 
always  vexed  its  proud  owner  a  little.  A  few 
minutes  later  they  were  standing  before  the 
candelabra.  Mr.  Thompson  threw  up  his 
hands  with  a  gesture  of  horror. 

"  Great  Scot  !  ^  What  a  fraud  !  What 
fakes  ! " 

"  Fakes  !  Why,  you  yourself  said  that  the 
first  was  genuine  !  " 

"  And  so  it  was — no  doubt  about  it — but 
this  isn't.  There  is  no  need  to  look  for  the 
scratch  that  isn't  there.  They  are  pretty 
good  copies— very  good — but  there's  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  about  their  being  fakes." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand,"  said  Mr. 
Radkins  plaintively. 

"  It's  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face  I  " 
— a  remark  which  rather  annoyed  Mrs. 
Radkins,  well  aware  that  her  husband 
resembled  Socrates  in  one  point  at  least. 
"  His  first  story  was  partly  true.  He  sold 
you  a  real  one,  but  had  hopes  of  finding  the 
other.  That  was  why  he  took  a  large 
number  of  photographs  and  a  very  full 
description,  for  I  suppose  he  did.  Then  he 
found  the  other  somewhere,  and  the  idea  of 
this  fraud  occurred  to  him.  With  the  aid  of 
the  one  that  he  found,  and  the  photographs 
and  descriptions,  he  had  that  thing  made." 
The  expert  waved  his  hand  contemptuously 
at  the  candelabrum  without  a  scratch. 
*'And  this"— pointing  to  its  companion — 
"was  copied  from  the  one  that  he  bought.  At 
Percy  Street  you  saw  the  two  genuine  pieces, 
and  when  you  were  wasting  your  time  at  the 
telephone,  they  were  exchanged  for  the  others, 
and  your  half-trained  eye  couldn't  tell  the 
difference.  So  he's  got  the  originals,  and 
you,  my  poor  friend,  have  got  these  fakes, 
not  half  bad  fakes,  either,  and  worth  a  tidy 
httle  sum  —  some  hundreds,  anyhow.  I 
wonder  where  they  were  made,  and  I  wonder 


who's  got  the  originals  ?  Come  along  right 
away  to  Percy  Street.  We'll  pick  up  a  couple 
of  policemen  to  take  with  us." 

They  did,  but  were  not  surprised  to  find 
that  Mr.  Derwent  and  his  companion  had 
disappeared,  leaving  no  address.  A  telephone  ^ 
communication  was  sent  to  the  bank,  request- 
ing it  to  give  the  numbers  of  the  notes,  but 
nothing  ever  came  of  that.  Whilst  they 
.  were  at  the  telephone,  a  happy  thought  rushed 
into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Thompson  ;  so  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  were  at  Messrs. 
Lewison's,  and  not  long  after  were  gazing 
at  the  real  candelabra,  bought  the  day  before 
from  Mr.  Derwent,  and  already  sold  at  a 
substantial  profit  to  a  ridiculously  rich 
American.  There  was  a  heated  conversation. 
Mr.  Radkins  knew  little  about  china,  but 
lots  about  business.  It  was  quite  clear  to 
him  that  the  real  candelabra  were  his 
property,  although  Mr.  Lewison  had  bought 
and  paid  for  them,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  his  right  to  the  first  of  them. 
Both  parties  telephoned  for  their  solicitors, 
who  arrived  in  due  course; 

There  was  a  dazzling  conversation  between 
the  two  men  of  law,  which  the  others  did  not 
quite  understand,  concerning  market  overt  and 
delivery  of  chattels,  and  the  Sales  of  Goods 
Act,  and  upon  the  question  whether  the 
possession  had  passed,  or  whether  the  property 
had  passed.  Quite  a  pretty  discussion,  which 
led,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  nothing 
but  absolute  disagreement  and  to  the  issue  of 
a  writ  on  the  following  day.  The  case  never 
came  into  Court,  to  the  extreme  disgust  of 
the  eminent,  expensive  "  silks "  who  had 
been  retained,  and  the  juniors  who  had 
settled  the  pleadings,  for  Mr.  Radkins  did 
not  wish  the  world  to  laugh  at  the  way  in 
which  he  had  been  duped,  and  the  other 
side,  guessing  this,  showed  a  bold  front.  So, 
in  the  end,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  paid 
to  •  him  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  that  he 
gave  for  the  first  of  the  candelabra. 

Of  Mr.  Derwent  nothing  further  was  heard. 
'  Very  possibly  he  did  well  enough  out  of  the 
affair  to  be  able  to  use  his  brilliant  gifts  in 
the  loftier  regions  of  finance. 

Mr.  Radkins  has  given  up  collecting 
pottery,  and  is  thinking  of  building  free 
libraries  instead. 
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|HIS  legacy  of  Eosney 
was  the  first  stroke 
of  luck  wliicli  had 
come  in  the 
Ohesneys'  way  for 
years,  and  were 
they  going  to 
quibble  at  it  be- 
cause of  a  few 
rumours  and  the 
tittle  -  tattle  of  a 
nandful  of  superstitious  villagers?  Not 
they  !  There  were  always  rumours  about  a 
house  which  had  been  left  empty  for  years, 
more  especially  when  two  or  three  tenants 
happened  to  have  died  there — owning  to  the 
most  natural  causes,  probably,  if  the  question 
were  really  investigated. 

Yet  Gilbert  had  a  spasm  of  fear  for  Eose, 
all  the  same,  not  because  of  this  absurd  talk 
of  the  place  being  haunted,  but  because  it 
was  so  lonely,  so  far  from  the  things  which 
did  give  Eose  her  few  pleasures.  Tied  to  a 
sofa,  hampered  still  by  illness  as  he  was,  the 
thought  of  the  country,  the  thought  of  a 
rustic  garden  all  ablow  on  the  very  crown 
of  the  hillside,  lured  him  tremendously  ;  but 
Eose — was  it  fair  on  Eose  to  go  there  ? 

"  All  very  well  for  a  useless  log  like  me, 
but  what  about  you,  old  girl  ? " 

"  What  about  me  ?  Gilbert !  "  Chesney 
had  raised  the  only  point  which  ever  made 
Eose  angry.  "  Why,  anything  that  gives 
me  more  of  you,  not  less,  I  welcome.  Haven't 
you  ever  discovered,  you  stupid  person,  that 
I'm  the  most  jealous  woman  in  .ie  world, 
and  that  I  want  you  all  the  time,  and  am 
never,  never  happy  really  unless  I'm  doing 
something  for  you,  or  can  see  you  ?  I  could 
kiss  every  separate  grain  of  old  Aunt  Maria's 
dust  because  she  planned  such  a  surprise  for 
us.  If  you  got  well  at  Eosney,  and  were 
happy,  my  cup  of  joy  would  be  so  full  that, 
if  there  was  one  drop  more  in  it,  it  would 
brim  over  and  be  wasted." 

Giibert  held  her  at  arm's  length. 


"  And  we've  been  married  for  eight  years  ! 
What  idiots  people  would  think  us,  if  they 
overheard !  Oh,  Eose,  you  splendid  kid, 
I  believe  that  kind  of  atmosphere  of  love 
and  sunshine  you  diffuse  would  outwit  Old 
Nick  himself  if  he  took  arms  against  you  !  " 

"  Your  intention  is  better  than  your 
metaphor,  dear,"  said  Eose,  with  a  gentle 
squeeze.  ''  Gilbert,  I'm  going  to  be  malicious. 
One  of  the  points  that  delights  me  most  in 
the  whole  affair  is  the  fact  that  all  The 
Family  will  be  so  enormously  pleased  when 
our  disturbing  presences  are  removed  from 
London.  Poor  relations  are  such  a  trial ! 
I  believe  they  lie  awake"  o'  nights,  thinking 
that  we  shall  ask  them  for  money  !  " 

"Let's,"  said  Chesney.  "We'll  send  a 
round-robin,  shall  we  ?  Say  we  can't  afford 
the  move,  or  something.  How  you  can 
manage  it  beats  me.  Well,  I  always  knew 
you  were  wonderful." 

"Here's  the  secret.  I'm  not,  but  if  I 
ever  seem  to  be,  it's  because  I  love  you,"" 
Eose  said,  low  in  his  ear. 


II. 


at 


The    Family    discussed     the    situation 
Lady  Meriton's  that  afternoon. 

"So  Eosamond  has  come  into  property, 
I  hear." 

"  Hardly  property.  A  tumble-down  cottage 
at  the  back  of  beyond,  seven  miles  from  a 
main  line  station  and  three  from  a  telegraph 
office,"  corrected  Lady  Meriton.  "  (Too  warm 
for  hot  cakes  ?  Nonsense  !  I  always  have 
hot  cakes,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  in 
my  house.)  Of  course,  a  cottage  is  quite 
adequate  for  Eosamond's  requirements,  but 
I  must  say  it  is  rather  painful  to  me  to  feel 
that  a  nephew  of  mine  should  be  condemned 
to  live  in  such  a  place." 

"  I  never  knew  that  Eosamond  had  an 
aunt  till  now,"  deplored  Uncle  Elidor,  who 
had  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  and  a 
permanent  grievance.  "  I  certainly  should 
not  have  dreamed  of  contributing  a  cheque 
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towards  the  expenses  of  Gilbert's  operation 
had  I  realised  there  were  others,  on  Rosa- 
mond's side  of  the  family,  to  whom  the 
appeal  could  far  more  legitimately  be  made, 
seeing  it  was  Eosamond  who  made  it." 

"  You  sent  two  pounds,  and  I  sent  three," 
said  Aunt  Myra  vindictively,  "and  that  in 
spite  of  my  having  a  fatherless  family  to 
provide  for."  (Out  of  an  unusually  large 
fortune,  she  might  have  added.)  "It 
wouldn't  have  astonished  any  6f  us  if  you 
had  paid  all  the  expenses,  considering  that, 
as  you  are  unmarried,  Gilbert  might  reason- 
ably expect  to  be  your  heir." 

Uncle  Elidor  spluttered  over  his  tea. 

"  Gilbert  inherit  my  money  !  Gilbert, 
indeed  I     A  young  spendthrift !  " 

Lady  Meriton  intervened.  So  long  as 
she  could  abuse  somebody,  she  never  minded 
who  the  culprit  was. 

"  It  was  Gilbert's  father — your  brother — 
who  was  the  spendthrift,"  she  remarked 
acidly.  "  Gilbert,  when  he  married,  was 
supposed  to  have  an  allowance  of  fifteen 
thousand  a  year  and  great  expectations.  He 
naturally  wished  to  live  as  a  gentleman. 
The  whole  mistake  was  that  he,  who  had 
never  done  anything  all  his  life,  and  couldn't 
be  expected  to  develop  the  business  instincts 
of  a  tradesman  at  a  moment's  notice,  should 
ever  have  married  a  middle-class  girl  like 
Rose,  who  had  only  a  hundred  a  year  to  buy 
postage  stamps  with.  She  certainly" — 
grudgingly — "has  done  her  best  to  atone 
for  it  since  the  crisis,  by  being  economical, 
but  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  must  surely 
realise  how  she  has  dragged  poor  Gilbert 
down." 

On  that  point,  at  least,  the  querulous 
Family  was  agreed. 

III. 

It  seemed  to  happy  Rose,  a  month  later, 
when,  at  a  little  past  eight  a.m.,  she  toiled 
along  the  hillside  track  to  Kosney,  that  life 
was  stupendously,  overwhelmingly  good,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  driver  of  the  cart 
she  had  picked  up  on  the  way  had  sternly 
refused  to  approach  Rosney  any  nearer  than 
the  entrance  of  "th'  nearest  farm,"  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  away.  Pei-suasion  did 
not  move  him.  Rose  wasted  her  best  &rts 
in  the  effort,  realising  that,  if  his  attitude 
obtained  throughout  the  district,  it  w^ould 
tend  certainly  to  complicate  the  possibilities 
of  existence.  Then  common-sense  came  to 
her  aid.  She  had  "  struck  "  an  unfortunate 
instance  of  local  superstition  ;  all  the  world 
over,  ignorant  persons  had  their  being. 


And  any  little  momentary  difficulty  that 
loomed  was  counterbalanced — no,  more  than 
outweighed—by  the  fact  that  the  source  of 
her  greatest  anxiety,  since  her  knowledge 
of  Gilbert's  total  losses  at  his  father's  death, 
was  removed.  That  bugbear  "  rent  "  need 
never  frighten  her  again.  Without  that  to 
make  inroads  upon  her  own  income  of  a 
hundred  a  year,  and  what  more  she  could 
earn,  things  were  comparatively  easy.  There 
was  a  vegetable  garden  at  Rosney,  and  a 
chicken  run  where  she  could  raise  poultry. 
Mentally  she  had  contrived  a  hundred  and 
one  economies  which  should  leave  the  house- 
hold for  once  with  something  to  its  credit, 
instead  of  the  customary  bank  deficit. 

Rose  had  inevitably  become  chancellor  of 
the  home  exchequer  after  the  crash ;  she 
was  used  to  "  manage  "  on  a  small  income — 
Gilbert,  poor  darling,  wasn't.  It  was  dreadful 
for  Gilbert.  He  had  been  so  sure  at  first 
that,  with  Eton  and  Cambridge  behind  him, 
he  must  find  work,  and  was  so  quickly 
disillusioned.  Rose  hated  to  see  him  take 
part  in  the  unequal  struggle— hated  to  see 
him  beaten  all  along  the  liiie  by  men  who 
would  never  have  been  allowed  to  cross  the 
thresholds  of  his  house  or  his  father's.  She 
was  of  coarser  fibre,  she  wasn't  cast  down, 
as  Gilbert  was,  by  rebuffs,  she  told  herself. 
"  Only  God  "  and  she  "  saw  what  was  in  her 
heart." 

She  herself  toiled  early  and  late.  She 
made  money — at  starvation  rates — because 
she  turned  good  stuff  out  and  quickly.  She 
worked  for  bullies,  and  in  places  where  the 
confined  atmosphere  wrought  her  up  to 
the  last  point. of  tension,  and  Merry,  friend 
rather  than  servant,  backed  her  up,  though 
her  own  heart  ached,  for  she  was  the  only 
person  who  ever  saw  Rose's  face  when  the 
mask  was  off  in  those  early  days. 

Merry,  too,  began  to  realise  that  poverty 
and  Gilbert  were  two  opposing  factors  which 
simply  couldn't  come  together. 

He  came  at  last  to  believe  that  by  selling 
his  very  ordinary  little  water-colour  sketches 
was  abont  the  oialy  respectable  way  in  which 
he  could  make  any  money.  After  a  day's 
fruitless  efforts  to  be  rid  of  them,  he  would 
return  with  a  basket  of  but-of -season  straw- 
berries to  "  chper  them  all  up,"  and  insist  on 
sharing  them  with  Rose  and  Merry.  "  They 
really  weren't  expensive — only  seven  shillings 
in  the  market.  Oh,  by  .the  way,  I  must 
have  another  ten  shillings  for  expenses 
to-morrow,  dear.  You  see,  I  haven't  made 
anything  for  a  week,  and  even  'bu|  fares 
mount  up,  don't  they  ?  " 
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'*  Merry,  you're  not  to  look  like  that !  " 
Eose  would  implore  later.  "  Anything  rather 
than  spoil  his  pleasures,  when  he  has  so  few 
left !     I  can  make  np  the  money — there  was 

that  work  you  remember  I  refused " 

Followed  — at  one  of  the  wor^e  junc- 
tures—Chesney's  alarming  accident,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  operation.  Later, 
the  surgeon's  fiat :  "  A  completely  idle  life 
for  Mr.  Chesney,  without  work  and  without 
strain  for  a  year  or  so,  and  he  would  be 
another  man." 

Eose  and  Merry  met  like  conspirators  in 
Eose's  room,  with  white  faces.  There 
seemed  but  one  alternative— The  Family  to 
appeal  to.  Both  knew  what  that  involved 
— the  strictures,  the  humiliations.  Both 
.  dreaded  it,  for  one  cause  and  another,  Eose 
'  for  fear  of  a  rebuff.  Merry  because  of  Eose's 
mortification. 

"  But   wounded  pride  and   love  ! "   cried  - 
Eose,  with  shining  eyes.     "  They  can't  exist 
together." 

And  at  that  crisis,  amazingly,  came  a  direct 
answer  to  Eose's  broken  prayers— prayers 
become  more  humble,  more  selfless  under 
suffering,  than  before.  "  Something  to  happen 
to  help  Gilbert  to  get  well,"  was  what  they 
resolved  themselves  into  :  ^ "  If  any  pain  is 
involved,  please,  please  let  it  come  to  me  !  " 
A  week  later  came  the  news  that  Eosney 
had  been  left  to  Eose  by  an  aunt  who  had 
quarrelled  with  her  mother  at  Eose's  birth, 
whom  Eose  had  never  even  seen. 

***** 

Events  moved  from  that  moment.     How 

things    panned    out!       Eose  was    a  born 

organiser.     Gilbert  was  spared  all  trouble. 

The  rooms  he  frequented  in  the  little  town 

house,  already  let  for  the  remainder  of  the 

lease,  unfurnished,   through   Eose's    adroit 

manipulation,  showed  no  signs  of   disarray 

until  the  time  when  he  was  packed  off  to 

Lady  Meriton's  house,  at  which  he  was  to 

spend    the    night,    motoring   next  day  to 

'-       Eosney  in  time  for  dinner.     Within  an  hour 

^     of  his  absence  the  packers  were  at  work,  and 

.     the  house  denuded  in  time  for  the  furniture 

to  go  by  rail,  under  strict  promise  of  delivery 

N       by  nine  o'clock  next  morning. 

Merry's  mother  had  been  slightly  ailing. 
Eose  sent  the  girl  off  there  for  the  night, 
herself  sleeping  in  a  rolled-up  blanket  on  the 
floor  of  her  room.  She  was  up  betimes.  Her 
train  left  at  five  a.m.  She  would  have  to  trust 
to  luck  to  meet  a  vehicle  on  the  way,  as, 
having  only  a  light  week-end  portmanteau, 
it  hadiseemed  unnecessary  to  order  a  fly. 
The  man  on  the  farm  cart  she  ultimately 


comniandeered  showed  curiosity  when  he 
found  where  she  was  bound. 

"Going  to  Eosney, are  you  ?"  He  whistled. 
"  I'll  drive  you — les'see — s'far  as  the  empty 
farm.  New  tenants,  are  you  ?  Um-m-m  ! 
They  say  it  takes  some  nerve  to  live  at 
Eosney,  ma'am.  But  there — there's  allers 
folks  as  talks  !  " 

Eose,  alert,  questioned  him.  What  had 
he  heard  ?  What  were  the  rumours  ?  He 
merely  shook  his  head.  Not  a  word  more 
could  be  drawn  from  him. 

But  as  they  drew  up  alongside  the  forlorn 
farm,  its  pleasant  windows  grey  with  dust, 
the  roses  straggling,  unkempt,  uncared-for, 
across  the  low,  welcoming  porch,  he  jerked  a 
laconic  forefinger  in  its  direction. 

"Couldn't  stand  it,  they  couldn't,"  he 
grunted.  "A  family,  too,  of  'em— grown 
men  and  boys,  as  well  as  the  wimmen.  'Ad 
to  pack  up  and  be  'orf.    Too  near  Eosney." 

He  watched  Eose,  flushing  and  in  high 
dudgeon,  pick  up  her  bag  and  walk  briskly 
away,  with  an  air  of  perplexity  and  a  slight 
sense  of  shame. 

But  follow  her  ?  That  way  ?  Not  if  he 
knew  it ! 

IV. 

ANYTHiNa  less  awe-inspiring  than  Eosney, 
as  it  show^ed  on  this  clear,  fragrant 
morning,  couldn't  be,  happy  Eose  decided 
presently,  when  the  furniture-removers  struck 
work  and  took  their  hour  off  for  luiich. 
Everything  had  gone  well,  in  spite  of  Merry's 
unaccountable  delay;  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  must  have  missed  her  train.  The 
men,  partly,  perhaps,  because  they  were  sorry 
for  Eose  because  she  was  single-handed,  partly 
because  they  wanted  to  get  quickly  done,  and 
put  in  an  hour  or  tw^o  by  the  sea  before  they 
returned,  had  worked  with  a  will.  Eose  had 
planned  out  beforehand  exactly  where  each 
article  of  furnjture  was  to  go.  She  had 
theories  about  moving,  and  always  prided 
herself  on  being  "comfy"  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day.  Eugs  and  light  druggets  for 
most  of  the  rooms  had  been  sent  on  before- 
hand, and  were  awaiting  her.  She  had  laid 
these  down,  on  arrival,  on  the  polished 
flooj^s,  to  which  later  Merry  could  give  the 
final  touch. 

Eosney  stood  like  a  beacon  on  the  very 
crest  of  the  hill.  Below,  all  about  it,  were 
billowing  waves  of  downs,  green,  yellow, 
golden  in  the  radiant  sunlight.  Far,  far 
below  Eose  could  detect  through  open  spaces 
brief  dazzling  visions  of  the  sea  ;  it  gave  her 
a  sense  of  mystery,  of  enchantment.    Dotted 
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at  intervals  upon  the  hillside  were  cool, 
refreshing  woods,  in  whose  shade  Gilbert 
could  sit  and  dream  and  slowly  capture 
health  ;  the  air,  keen  and  crisp,  blowing  her 
hair  into  tighter  little  rings  of  curls,  breathed 
promise  and  renewal.  "One  must  be  at 
the  last  gasp  here,  not  to  get  well !  "  Eose 
thought,  glowing. 

The  house  itself  was  an  almost  perfect 
specimen  of  an  old  black-and-white  house  ; 
its  rafters  and  beams  were  in  wonderfully 
pood  condition,  and  would  appeal,  she  knew, 
to  Gilbert's  artistic  sense.  Even  a  man  who 
couldn't  paint  would  be  inspired  to  paint 
here.  If  happiness  could  lay  the  forlorn 
ghosts  of  Rosney,  as  surely,  surely  happiness 
always  would,  Rose  could  have,  later  on, 
now  and  again,  tired  people  from  the  city, 
who  would  gladly  pay  to  come  here  and 
work  —  authors,  artists,  people  whom  it 
would  amuse  Gilbert  to  meet,  who  would, 
perhaps,  help  him  on,  who  would  at  least 
give  him  the  distraction  which  after  a 
time,  whatever  he  thought  now,  he  might 
need. 

The  flowers  in  the  garden,  rambling  along 
with  many  unkept  paths  and  a  whole  realm 
of  possibility,  had  been  allowed  for  years  to 
wander  where  they  would,  and  colour  ran 
riot  there  so  brilliantly  that  Rose  felt  sick  to 
realise  what  cruel  destruction  lay  before  her 
pruning  shears  and  scissors.  Some  of  the 
wild,  reckless  beauty  would  have  to  go. 
Meantime,  improvident,  generous,  it  flooded 
the  walls  so  far  as  eye  could  reach,  stretching 
away,  indeed,  to  where,  on  the  very  outskirts 
of  the  nearest  wood,  Rosney  joined  the 
churchyard  wall. 

The  rumours  that  were  afloat  probably 
emanated  from  the  churchyard.  Remote, 
difficult  of  access  as  it  was,  you  could  imagine 
how  some  half-witted  yokel's  story  concerning 
it  would  grow  and  grow.  The  little  church, 
too,  was  very  old — tenth  centpry,  with  a  low 
Saxon  tower.  It  was  used  only  on  Sundays,  she 
had  been  told,  being,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  chapel- 
of-ease  to  Redwood,  where  there  was  a  little 
local  station,  whose  few  trains  never  seemed 
to  connect  with  those  of  the  main  line.  The 
Rector  lived  there,  next  to  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Redwood,  a  modern  erection,  whose  spire 
Rose  could  distinguish  to  the  east.  Trippers, 
or  archaeologists,  lured  by  the  interest  attached 
to  the  old  church,  or  by  the  local  saying, 
which  Rose  could  believe,  that  the  tang 
in  the  air  of  the  downs  was  peculiarly 
invigorating,  did  sometimes  venture  here, 
Rose  had  heard  ;  it  was  to  the  local  folk  that 
Rosney  was  taboo. 


A  boy  on  a  cycle,  staring  curiously  about 
him,  rode  up  the  gravel  path. 

Rose  read  the  telegram  with  a  little  cry 
of  sympathy. 

"  Oh,  poor  Merry  !  " 

"  Doctor  says  my  mother  dying  what  shall 
I  do  Merry S' 

Rose  took  the  boy's  pencil  and  Wrote 
rapidly  on  the  prepaid  form  which  was 
enclosed. 

"Deepest  sympathy  stay  of  course  as 
long  as  you  wish  we  can  get  local  help." 

A  slight  grin  came  over  the  boy's  face  as 
he  slowly  spelled  out  the  words  and  pocketed 
the  extra  tip  which  Rose  gave  him. 

He  lingered,  shuffling. 

"  Local  'elp  !  "  he  said.  "  Easier  said  than 
done,  'ere,  at  Rosney.  There  are  too  many 
tales  about  it.  But  my  mother's  out  of  work 
now,  and  hard  put  to  it  to  earn,  with  father 
ill.  She  could  oblige  you  for,  say,  'arf  a  day 
regular,  all  this  week,  if  you'd  like  to  'ave 
her.  I  could  go  an'  tell  her  now.  She's  a 
good  worker,  mother.  Allney,  her  name  is — 
Mrs.  Allney,  of  Peach  Cottage,  Redwood." 

Rose  ran  her  eye  appraisingly  over  the 
boy's  sturdy  figure.  He  was  conspicuously 
neat  and  trim.  And  she  had  all  her  work 
cut  out  for  to-day,  at  least,  without  losing 
time  in  scouring  the  village,  four  miles  oflP, 
for  help. 

"  Could  she  come  this  afternoon  ?  " 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

"  It's  two  o'clock  now,  and  'er  washing 
day.  She  couldn't  get  to  you  before  five. 
An'  go  'ome  from  'ere  when  it  was  anything 
but  broad  daylight— not  she  !  " 

Rose  made  a  little  gesture  of  impatience. 
Wild  horses  wouldn't  drag  these  people  clear 
of  their  pet  superstitions  1 

"I'll  try  Mrs.  Allney  for  the  next  three 
days,  anyhow.  Thank  you  for  telling  me 
about  her.  .  Ask  her  to  come  as  early  as  she 
can  to-morrow  morning,  will  you  ?  " 

The  boy  nodded,  and  Rose,  with  a  startled 
eye  on  the  clock,  seized  her  duster  and  ran 
back  into  the  house. 

y. 

So  busy  was  she  that  it  was  not  until  nearly 
nine  o'clock  that  she  began  to  experience 
the  least  uneasiness  about  Gilbert's  prolonged 
absence.  She  had  swept  and  dusted  the 
whole  house  ;  everything  was  in  order  in  the 
rooms  they  would  want  immediately  to  use  ; 
the  curtains  were  hung,  beds  made,  the 
lamps,  with  their  new  shades,   lit.      There 
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were  flowers  in  vases,  growing  plants  in  pots, 
the  silver  table  set  out,  the  best  china  washed, 
pictures  hung— the  house  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  occupied  for  months. 

Eose  looked  proudly  at  her  handiwork.  It 
wasn't  enough  to  pat  herself  metaphorically 
on  the  back.  She  wanted  Gilbert's  praise. 
Her  gate-legged  table  looked  a  hundred  times 
better  here  than  at  her  old  home  even,  for  it 
was  just  in  keeping  with  the  small-panelled 
room  and  its  antique  fireplace. 

The  night  was  dark  and  cloudy,  showing 
signs  of  •  coming  storm.  She  lit  a  candle 
and  went  upstairs  to  the  empty  rooms,  to 
make  sure  that  each  was  comparatively  tidy. 
Everything  was  in  order,  with  the  exception 
•  of  some  flagstones  outside  the  scullery  door, 
where  some  cube  sugar  boxes,  with  dirty 
packing  papers  and  rags,  were  banked  up 
ready  for  the  dustman  to  take  away,  and 
even  they  were  hidden  by  an  out-jutting  wing. 

Merry's  room  was  next  Gilbert's  dressing- 
room,  its  fellow  in  size  and  fitted  up  equally 
daintily,  and  in  a  fit  of  absent-mindedness 
Eose  had  made  up  the  bed.  She  thought 
how  pleased  Merry  would  be.  The  view  was 
the  same  as  the  view  from  the  other  room, 
with  glimpses  of  the  sea. 

Eose  pushed  aside  the  pale  blue  casement 
cloth  curtains  which  served  for  blinds,  and 
peered  into  the  night.  How  still  it  was ! 
She  shivered.  Surely  there  was  something 
preternaturally.  still  about  this  penetrating 
silence  ?  There  was  an  eerie  sense  afloat 
in  the  woods  to-night.  The  trees,  blurred, 
shapeless,  seemed  to  have  drawn  together 
expectantly.  With  a  sudden  spasm  of 
fear— the  first  supernatural  fear  which  Eose 
had  ever  felt — she  realised  with  dark  and 
frightened  eyes  that  she  had  never  seen 
if  the  garden  gate,  the  one  which  gave  upon 
the  back  entrance  to  the  churchyard,  were 
locked. 

Downstairs  she  suddenly  heard  a  laugh — 

'  an    unmistakable    laugh,    cruel,    mocking, 

echoing  through  the  rooms,  and  striking,  it 

seemed,  the  beams  in  the  ceiling,  so  that  a 

second  later  it  was  thrown  back  faintly.  .  .^  . 

She  was  standing  near  the  glass,  and  in 
the  flickering  candle-light  suddenly  saw  her 
own  dead-white  reflection — a  new  Eose, 
with  odd  lines  on  her  face  and  a  tense, 
strange  expression.  .  .  .  Her  heart  throbbed 
agonisingly  ;  she  stood  for  a  moment  rooted 
to  the  spot.  How  could  she  go  down  those 
awful  stairs  alone  ?     How 

Then,  with  a  deliberate  effort  of  will,  she 

^  pulled  herself  together.     Of  course,  this  was 

all  imagination.      She  was  over-tired   and 


jaded,  just  in  the*  mood  to  see  visions  and 
dream  dreams.  Any  moment  Gilbert  might 
come.  He  mustn't  find  her  looking  Uke  that. 
She  would  get  a  glass  of  hot  milk  and  a  biscuit 

— again  that  tremor  seized   her — and 

Yes,  she  would  "  do  accounts,"  tired  as  she 
was.  There  was  nothing  like  concentrated 
brainwork  to  steady  overwrought  nerves. 

She  held  her  matchbox  in  one  hand,  and 
her  lighted  candle  in  another,  as,  w^ith  set 
lips,  she  forced  herself  to  descend  the  narrow 
staircase.  Eyes  seemed  to  watch  her  descent, 
eyes  that  belonged  to  concealed  evil  things 
which,  grouping,  followed  her,  withholding 
their  powers  for  a  time,  content  piecemeal 
to  attack  her  'own  powers  of  resistance  to 
absorb  her  vitality.  She  would  not  lo.ok 
back.  Stiff,  erect,  she  sat  down  by  the  little 
bureau  table  in  the  drawing-room,  wath  a 
sheaf  of  papers  beside  her,  and  began  adding 
up  aloud. 

"  Five  and  twopence  and  one  and  eight- 
pence  is  seven  and  sixpence.  No,  that  isn't 
right." 

^  Again  she  had  found  herself  listening  for 
that  laugh. 

VI. 

A  LOUD  tapping  at  the  door  brought  her  to 
her  feet  with  a  cry  of  relief.  Gilbert !  She 
must  have  fallen  asleep  over  her  task.  Why, 
it  was  past  midnight !  A  laugh  !  Eleanor 
Meriton  must  be  with  him.  She  must  sleep 
here,  of  course^  late  as  it  was.  They  must 
have  had  a  breakdown,  and  a  serious  one. 
How  lucky  that  Eose  had  made  up  Merry's 
bed! 
.  She  flung  open  the  door. 

"  You  dears " 

Her  throat  tightened  as  if  somebody  were 
throttling  her. ' 

A  woman  stood  there,  looking  at  her  with 
terrible,  smiling  eyes — a  woman  with  a  sort 
of  hood,  old-fashioned,  on  her  head,  and  a 
long  cloak  depending  from  it,  which  she 
gathered  closely  round  her. 

In  spite  of  herself,  Eose  fell  back,  staring. 
That  face,  those  eyes,  that  awful  smile— 
what  was  there  about  them  which  sent  the 
blood  from  her  heart  ?  Her  voice  died  away 
hoarsely.  Then  common-sense  reasserted 
itself.  At  least,  the  stranger  was  another 
human  being. 

As  she  spoke,  her  husky  voice  gained 
strength.  . 

"  Come  in,"  she  said.  "  You  can't  stay 
out  there  at  this  hour.  No  other  house  is 
within  miles,  and  you  look  "—she  hesitated 
for  a  word,  while  the  woman's  smiling  glance 


■V:/-  ii- -•->!?  I  til! 


'The  stranger  obeyed  her  gesture  and  came  iu»" 
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contained  her,  hypnotised  her,  and  then  went 
on  compassionately,  "  so  very,  very  tired." 

The  stranger  obeyed  her  gesture,  and 
came  in. 

And  now,  with  her  entrance  into  Rosney, 
it  seemed  to  Rose  that  the  oppression  she 
had  divined  rather  than  felt  outside,  as  she 
looked  out  upon  the  woods  from  Merry's 
window,  was  here,  too — that  it  had  come 
incredibly  to  stay.  It  filled  the  house  like 
vapour,  as  the  rank  atmosphere  of  decay,  of 
dissolution  does.  It  was  like  the  breath 
of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  which  now  and 
again  sensitive  passengers  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  feel  as  they  round  the  point  on  their 
way  south. 

"  Take  that  chair,"  said  Rose,  trembling. 
"  Here's  a  cushion.  Let  me  put  it  for  you 
— so."  (She  must  keep  talking  ;  that  would 
calm  her.  If  only  the  stranger  wouldn't 
smile  !)  "  I'll  bring  you  some  food  here  on 
a  tray.  No,  it's  no  trouble.  I  have  supper 
ready   waiting   for    my   husband.      There's 

some  soup  and Nothing  ?     But  yon'll 

have  something  to  drink,  anyway,  won't  you  ? 
We  don't  have  wine  ;  we — we  can't  afford 
it.  But  I  always  keep  some  whisky  in  the 
house  for  my  husband,  who  has  been  ill. 
Won't  you  have  that,  or  tea  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all  that  you  can  give  me — 
yet."  '  ■ 

*'  Yet  ?  "  Why  did  the  phrase  sound  so 
ominous  ?     Rose  rattled  on. 

"  But  you  must  be  famislied  with  hunger. 
I  expect  you  lost  your  way  here  ? "  she 
ventured,  straining  her  ears  to  catch  a  sound 
of  the  motor-horn. 

"I  found  my  way  here.  This  was  once 
my  home."         ^  . 

The  fantastic  thought  struck  Rose  that 
the  stranger's  voice  sounded  as  if  it  came 
from  the  end  of  a  long  passage. 

''  Your  home  ?  "  She  found  herself  staring 
blankly  at  her.  "We'll  have  more  Hght, 
shall  we?"  she  said  feverishly,  getting  up. 
(Unlike  Rose  to  be  so  restless.)  ''That's 
better.  I  hke  light.  It  was  only  economy 
made  me  use  just  the  one  lamp  when  I  w^as 
by  myself."  In  the  mirror,  as  she  crossed 
the  room,  she  saw  the  woman's  fixed  smile 
still  upon  her,  and  turned  hastily  back. 

"  Your  home  ?  "  she  repeated.  "  That's 
very  interesting.  Then  you've  heard  the 
tales  about  Rosney  ?  There  are  all  sorts  of 
rumours.  The  villagers  won't  come  here 
after  sunset."^ 

"  Strange  things  have  happened  to  the 
inmates,"  "the  woman  said  deliberately,  "  even 
when  they  were  not  alone." 


Again  the  cold  chill  crept  about  Rose's 
heart,  unnerving  her.  Who  wouldn't  be 
unnerved,  sitting  face  to  face  with  a  woman 
who  smiled  continually  with  an  awful. smile 
which  was  the  most  tragic  and  terrible 
expression  which  Rose's  nightmare  terrors  of 
childhood  had  ever  conjured  ?  She  would 
force  herself  to  look  her  visitor  straight  in 
the  face,  to  confront  that  smile  till  sheer 
human  pity  and  sympathy  triumphed  over 
her  unreasoning,  senseless  dread. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  all  of  it  has  been  exaggerated ! " 
she  said,  compelling  herself  to  come  nearer 
the  stranger.  ,  "  It  means — everything  to 
me  to  be  able  to  stay  here,  to  make  a  little 
money  through  Rosney.  It  came  to  me 
through  a  sort  of  miracle.  I'm  so  thankful 
for  it !  You  see,  my  husband  was  a  wealthy 
man  when  we  married.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  heir  to  a  large  property.  Then  his  father 
died,  and  we  found  we  had  nothing — that 
the  estate  was  mortgaged,  and  there  were 
loads  of  debts.  Paying  them  took  all  we 
had.  We  were  penniless  except  for  my  own 
pittance,  and  then,  to  crown  all,  my  husband 
had  an  accident.  He  needs  the  utmost  care. 
If  he  comes  here  and  gets  well,  I  can  do  a 
hundred  things  to  help  him.  Perhaps  later 
we  could  take  that  empty  farm.  He  could 
paint  all  day  then,  if  he  wished,  and  Merry 
• — my  maid — and  I  could  easily  make  enough 
to  keep  things  going  till,  later  on,  they 
straighten  out.  We've  been  through  such  a 
bad  time.  Everything  in  the  future  depends 
upon  Rosney." 

"  You  love  your  husband  ?" 

Rose  flushed.  "Oh,  I  can't  speak  about 
it !  "  she  breathed.  "  It's  beyond  words  !  It 
was  like  death  to  see  him  suffer  and  be 
helpless.  He  did  suffer  agony.  .  He  couldn't 
stand  chloroform,  and  they  had — had  practi- 
cally to  torture  him.  I  stayed  in  the  room 
all  the  time  because  it  helped  him,  he 
thought." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Surely — surely 
that  was  a  sound  in  the  distance  ?  A  cry  ? 
The  motor-horn  ? 

"  Was  that  a  car  ?  If  the  chauffeur  is 
to  go  back  again  to  the  town,  I  am  sure 
my  sister-in-law  w^ould  drive  you  to — your 
destination." 

The  woman  rose,  stood  over  her  suddenly. 
All  the  old  fear  and  more  came  upon  Rose 
as  she  looked  .up  into  that  still  grimly 
smiling  face.     The  woman  must  be  mad  ! 

"  You  want  to  be  rid  of  the  intruder  ?  " 

A  moment's  hesitation  before,  in  view  of 
terror,  pity  could  win  through. 

Somehow  Rose  sprang  to  her  leaden  feet. 
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"  Oh,  you  mustn't  think  that !  "  she  said 
anxiously,  gaining  confidence  as  she  spoke. 
'' You're — you're  company  for  me.  Since 
the  men  left  me  at  five  o'clock  I  haven't 
spoken  to  a  soul."  If  the  stranger  were 
mad,  all  the  more  reason  to  be  kind  and 
considerate  to  her — to  shelter  her  at  least 
for  this  one  night.  Even  if  she  had  been 
physically  able  to  thrust  her  out,  how  could 
sensitive  Kose  endure  to  think  what  the 
wanderer  would  go  through  alone  on  the 
hillside  at  night  ? 

'*  It's  nearly  two  o'clock.  The  motor  must 
have  broken  down,  and,  as  it  was  too  late  to 
get  a  telegram  through,  my  husband  wouldn't 
worry,  for  he  would  think  Merry  was  with 
me.  I  have  a  bed  made  up  upstairs," 
pleaded  Eose.  "I  had  meant  to  offer  it  to 
my  sister-in-law  if  she  was  belated.  Do  use 
it  for  to-night.  I  can  lend  you  all  you  want, 
and  in  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  Mrs. 
Allney,  who  is  coming  to  help  me,  can  put 
you  on  your  way.     Yes^  come  !  " 

Once  more  housewifely,  hospitable,  she 
succeeded  at  last  in  nerving  herself  to  put 
her  hand  upon  the  shadowy  arm  buried 
under  the  cloak,  and  made  no  sign  of  fear, 
though  the  touch  chilled  her.  She  led  the 
stranger  to  the  door  of  Merry's  room,  and 
lit  the  lamp. 

When  she  returned,  witli  hot  water  and 
her  other  accessories,  she  found  the  stranger 
standing  motionless  wliere  she  had  left  her 
in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

"  I  think  that's  everything,"  Rose  said. 
"  If  you  want  help,  you'll  call  me,  won't 
you  ?     I  shall  be  in  the  next  room  but  one." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  You  have  been  kind  to  me,"  the  stranger 
said.  Rose  almost  thought  her  voice  faltered. 
"No  one  has  been  kind  to  me  for— very 
long.  You  ought  to  be  happy  here  at 
Rosney.  I  think  nothing  will  trouble 
you " 

"  Oh,  if  only  we  could  stay ! "  the 
girl  broke  in,  with  a  sudden  rush  of  tears. 
"  How  stupid  of  me  to  give  way  !  I'm  only 
crying  because  I'm  tired.  Don't,  please, 
cry  too  I  x\nd  the  thought  that  we  might  be 
boycotted  here,  and  not  able  to  stay,  after  all, 
when  it  meant  so  tremendously  much  to  us 
—peace  at  last,  peace  of  jnind — just  overcame 
me,  somehow.  I  don't  give  way,  as  a  rule,  but 
it  has  been  a  long,  long  time  of  endurance." 
Her  voice  was  unsteady. 

"I  think  you  will  be  safe,"  the  woman 
said.  "Innocence  and  love  can  work 
miracles,  you  know.  Only  — keep  your 
hearb  unsoiled."     She  turned  suddenly  and 


looked  at  Rose,  and  the  terrible  smile  had 
gone,  and  in  its  place  was  a  look  of  sympathy 
and  tenderness,  before  which  fear  must  melt. 
"  Oh,  you  poor  soul ! "  said  Rose,  and 
kissed  the  ice-cold  hand  that  showed  under 
the  cloak,  while  something  warm  and  wet 
from  the  stranger's  eyes  fell  on  her  cheek. 

yiL 

She  woke  at  five  o'clock  to  a  room  aglow 
with  sunshine,  to  the  call  of  birds,  and  the 
fresh,  untrodden  ecstasy  of  day  newly  born. 

She  dressed  hurriedly,  and  ran  downstairs 
and  lit  the  kitchen  fire.  Then  she  prepared 
a  tray  with  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  and 
took  it  up  to  the  spare  room. 

She  knocked.  No  answer.  Still  asleep, 
perhaps  ?     She  pushed  open  the  door. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  room  she  stopped, 
amazed.  Everything  w^as  as  she  had  left 
it  the  night  before — the  water  in  the  white 
enamel  can,  the  candlestick  by  the  bed- 
side, the  matches,  two  magazines,  her  best 
night-dress,  the  toilet-  necessaries  upon  the 
dressing-table  and  the  washhandstand. 

The  bed  had  not  been  slept  in.  The  out- 
side sheet  was  turned  back,  as  she  had  left 
it  the  night  before,  the  coverlet  folded  on  a 
chair. 

"  She  must  have  slipped  out  in  the  night. 
And  I  never  heard  her  go !  Oh,  how 
inhospitable  of  me  !  "  cried  Rose. 

*  *  ♦  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Allney  appeared  at  eight- thirty,  with 
a  telegram' 

"  I  met  the  boy  coming  up  the  'ill,  and 
took  it  from  'im,  as  'e  didn't  much  like 
comin'  on,"  she  said.  "  He  was  young. 
There's  nothing  wrong  with  Rosney  in  the 
sunshine,  I  told  'im.  I  'urried,  ma'am,  for, 
seein'  as  you  was  without  a  maid,  I  thought 
I  could  give  you  an  'and^with  Mr.  Chesney's 
breakfast." 

"  I've  had  breakfast,"  said  Rose.  "  My 
husband  never  came— this  is  to  explain  why. 
It's  just  as  I  thought.  The  car  broke  down, 
and  my  sister-in-law  persuaded  him  to  spend 
the  night  at  an  hotel.  They'll  get  here 
shortly.  Of  course,  they  thought  my  maid 
was  with  me." 

Mrs.  Allney's  jaw  had  fallen.  She  stood 
confronting  Rose  limply,  very  pale. 

"•  You  spent  last  night  here  alone  ?  And 
you're — aHve  ?  "  she  slowly  said. 

"  I  believe  so  !  "  Rose  laughed.  "  Feel 
my  arm!  That's  solid  flesh,  isn't  it?" 
Then  she  spoke  in  a  different  key.  "  Mrs. 
Allney,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Why  do  you 
look  like  that  ?     No,  I  insist  on  hearing." 
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"  Not  one  single  soul,  to  mj  knowledge,  or 
my  great-grandfather's,  for  that  matter,  ever 
spent  the  night  here  alone,  and  came  out 
of  it  the  same,"  Mrs.  Allney  said  simply. 
"  They  were  found  strangled  in  their  beds, 
or  mad.  Nobody — not  large  parties  even — 
ever  stayed  here  more  than  three  nights. 
The  Smiling  Lady  always  visited  them." 

"  The— Smihng—Lady  ?  '-' 

Mrs.  Allney  shuddered.  *'  She  dates  back 
to  them  murderous  times  when  people 
tortured  each  other,"  she  said.  "Something 
leaked  out  about  this  lady's  lover.  He  hid 
in  her  house — here — and  they  did  him  to 
death  before  her  eyes — how,  I  don't  know — 
which  is  a  mercy,  perhaps.  They  tied  her 
up  in  the  same  room — sh^  couldn't  getaway. 
It  lasted — the  torture — for  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours.  And  after  the  first  two  she  went 
mad,  and  began  to  laugh,  and  — and  then, 
when  she  couldn't  laugh  any  longer,  she 
smiled.  She  died  when  he  died,  smihng 
still,  but  she  lived  to  the  end,  too." 

"  The  Smiling  Lady  !  "  repeated  Rose. 
"  The  Smiling  Lady  I  "  Her  eyes  were  dim, 
something  seemed  to  grip  her  heart. 

"  They  say,"  said  Mrs.  Allney,  setting  to 


work  vigorously  with  a  dustpan  and  brush, 
"they  say  'as  'ow  it's  she  as  haunts  the 
place,  and  that  'er  evil  power  will  last  till 
somebody  is  brave  enough  to  be  kind  to  her 
and  change  that  smile  to  tears." 

***** 

"Well,  I  worked  on  at  Rosney.till  dark," 
said  Mrs.  Allney  sturdily,  beside  her  own 
hearthside  later,  "  an'  not  a  sound  or  sight 
did  I  see  or  'ear.  What's  more,  I'm  going 
back  there  now  to  stay  tbe  night.  No, 
Mrs.  Chesney  didn't  ask  me — I  offered.  You 
can't  leave  a  young  thing  like  that  to  do 
everything  for  herself,  and  Mr.  Chesney  an 
invalid,  too,  and  'er  maid  won't  be  back  for 
two  days  more.  'Ere,  'Enry,  give  me  an 
'and  with  that  parcel,  an'  look  alive,  now  ! 
Yes,  you're  comin',  too.  No  nonsense,  now  ! 
Afraid  ?  What  is  there  to  be  afraid  of  ? 
Aren't  I  tellin'  yer  ?  I'm  not  afraid.  Don't 
talk  to  me  no  more  about  your  '  Smiling 
Ladies.'  She  was  evil,  she  was,  that  Smiling 
Lady,  if  she  ever  existed,  and  evil  and  that 
young  Mrs.  Chesney  simply  can't  be  in  the 
same  place." 

'Enry  and  she  set  off  for  Rosney  in  the 
dusk. 


FEN-LAND. 

^LOWLY  winds  the  river 
^    Tiirough  the  even  marsh, 
On  the  banlcs  are  grasses, 

Burned  and  harsh. 
Breathless  air  of  autumn, 

Cloudless  sky  of  blue, 
And,  clasping  gathered  withies, 
You. 

rd  ask  the  river  grasses 

That  summer's  sun  has  burned, 
Did  April  promise  nothing, 

And  have  you  nothing  earned  ? 
What  said  the  quiet  river? 

Can  Life's  intent  be  learned? 


The  earth  and  sky  in  April 

Are  big  within  the  stream, 
And  we,  beneath  the  willows, 

Dreamed  out  our  April  dream. 
And  saw  it  fade,  and,  fading. 

Turn  to  light- 
Red  in  the  glare  of  sunset 

And  golden  through  the  night. 

HERBERT   WESTBROOK. 
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WAR-TIME    GARDENING 
FOR   WOMEN 

By    THE    VISCOUNTESS    WOLSELEY 


EVERY  week  brings  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  educational  side  of 
horticulture  applications  for  women 
gardeners.  I  believe  that  some  five  hundred 
letters  have  been  received  at  the  College  of 
Gardening  at  Glynde  within  the  past  few 
months,  and  each  seems  more  pressing  than 
the  last,  for  at  the  commencement  of  the 
calling  up  of  groups  of  men,  only  under- 
gardeners  and  rough  labourers  were  taken ;  but 
now  large  gardens  find  themselves  deprived 
also  of  the  head  man,  whilst  small  villas  are 
fortunate  if  they  can  obtain  the  services 
of  a  boy  who  is  competent  to  manage  the 
mowing  machine. 

It  is  regrettable  that  in  past  years  more 
young  women  of  the  middle  and  upper 
middle  classes  did  not  train  as  gardeners, 
for,  had  they  done  so,  they  now  would  be 
able  to  obtain  important  well-paid  posts  in 
large  and  interesting  gardens.  The  reason 
for  their  holding  back  in  the  past,  and  also 
for  their  hesitation  in  coming  forward  now 
in  sufficient  numbers,  has  its  origin  in  a  lack 
of  perception  on  the  part  of  English 
parents  that  a  thoroughly  comprehensive 
training,  and  one,  too,  which  has  to  be  well 


paid  for,  is  essential  in  any  line  of  life  which 
has  for  its  object  earning  a  living.  It  is 
astonishing  to  those  who  are  brought  in 
contact  with  these  young  women  how  badly 
equipped  they  are  when  they  leave  school 
or  the  sheltering  care  of  a  home,  and  are 
launched  upon  some  training  centre  where 
they  are  told  to  study  hard  for  two  years  in 
order  to  become  doctors,  nurses,  gardeners, 
or  secretaries,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  lack  of  historic  or  scientific  know- 
ledge, although  this  is  usually  but  slender  ; 
it  is  a  want  of  discipline  and  method.  They 
are  careless  in  keeping  simple  accounts,  and 
even  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-five  they  have  to  be  shown  how 
to  pay  their  board  and  lodging,  how  to 
dress  neatly,  how  to  speak  with  deference 
to  their  elders.  This  latter  point  is  most 
noticeable,  and,  together  with  a  tendency  to 
indifference  about  punctuality  and  orderli- 
ness, lies  at  the  root  of  many  failures  in  the 
after  careers  of  educated  women.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  then,  that  colleges  are  forced 
to  exact  reasonable  fees  when  students  have 
not  only  to  be  shown  how  to  carry  out  all 
practical  gardening  operations,  but  the  staff 
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of  teachers  are  continually  called  upon  to 
explain  also  the  most  simple  rules  of  life  ? 
Then,  too,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  most 
of  the  horticultural  schools  in  England  receive 
but  sparing  recognition  and  help  from 
Government  or  from  outside  sources,  and 
consequently  it  is  of  primary  importance, 
both  for  the  commercial  success  of  the  school 
garden,  and  in  order  to  show  students  how 
to  handle  well-grown  crops,  that  the  place 
should  be  made  to  pay.  How  can  this  be, 
however,  when  Smith  forgets  to  water  the 
crops  that  are  under  her  care,  or  when  Marsh 
goes  and  picks  the  small  fruit  before  it  is 


quickly,  we  shall  have  no  ornamental  private 
gardens  left  that  are  free  from  weeds,  and, 
what  is  yet  more  distressing,  we  shall  not 
be  growing  enough  vegetables  or  storing 
sufficient  fruit  to  compensate  for  the  large 
number  of  extra  people  that  we  have  to  feed 
during  these,  war  years,  and  the  diminution 
of  imported  produce  that  we  have  hitherto 
received  from  abroad,  but  which  we  cannot 
now  obtain. 

There  are  one  or  two  ways  of  helping,  and 
I  will  draw  attention  to  these,  for  the 
subject  is  a  serious  national  one,  and  not  to 
be  lightly  brushed  aside. 


P/toto  Ly] 
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ripe,  and  most  of  it  is  rejected  by  the  cus- 
tomers ?  However  watchful  teacbers  may 
be,  these  are  the  heartbreaking  occurrences 
of  the  daily  life  of  gardening  schools,  and 
they  are  due  mostly  to  a  deficiency  in  early 
education  previous  to  the  real  professional 
training. 

When  I  am  asked,  therefore,  to  supply 
three  or  four  gardeners  each  to  some 
hundreds  of  private  gardens,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  be  helpful  in  suggesting  a  solution 
to  the  difficulty.  Those  students  who  have 
successfully  completed  tbeir  training  are  in 
posts,  those  who  are  still  studying  are  already 
promised  to  employers,  and  unless  more 
war-time   women    i^ardeners    come    forward 


Let  us  consider  first  some  of  the  small 
gardens  where,  perhaps,  a  single-handed 
man  and  a  boy  have  hitherto  managed  to 
keep  up  the  smart  appearance  of  the  place, 
and  have  also  grown  sufficient  produce  in 
the  way  of  fruit  and  vegetables  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  hungry  household.  If 
the  garden  is  in  a  country  town,  it  would  be 
quite  easy  for  a  group  of  intimate  friends  to 
combine  together  so  that  their  four  or  tve 
gardens  could  be  worked  by  one  staff.  By 
this  means,  perhaps,  an  elderly  man  gar- 
dener, who  is  not  likely  to  be  called  away  by 
the  Army,  could  become  the  directing  head 
of  routine  work,  and  could  decide  upon  the 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  the  right  time  to 
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sow  seeds,  and  he  would  organise  the  work 
of  the  subordinates  in  all  the  five  gardens, 
paying  surprise  visits  to  each  in  order  to  see 
what  progress  was  being  made.  He  would 
have  for  his  assistance  one  or  two  boys 
who  had  previously  worked  in^  these  gardens, 
but  who  were  not  experienced  enough  to 
be  kept  on  without  a  directing  head,  and, 
further,  one  or  two  ladies  would  probably 
join  either  as  apprentices  or  as  "  weeders," 
and  they  would  be  able,  at  all  events,  to 
keep  the  gardens  "  clean,"  to  attend  to  the 
burning  of  the  rubbish  heap,  if  they  were 
not  skilled  enough  to  undertake  greenhouse 


attempted — than  for  the  owner  of  each 
garden  to  struggle  daily  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances of  individual  ownership  and  careful 
cultivation,  when  she  knows  that  she  herself 
has  not  time  to  direct  the  incompetent 
retainer  who  is  left,  and  that  for  years 
to  come  groundsel  and  thistles  will  be 
persistent  in  returning. 

We  now  have  to  consider  the  small 
country  garden  of,  perhaps,  one  or  two  acres 
in  extent,  usually  worked,  under  normal 
conditions,  by  a  man  and  two  lads.  Of 
course,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  reduce 
the  -ornamental   part   to   the   minimum   of 
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watering  or  ventilation,  or  not  strong  enough 
to  manage  the  mowing  machine,  and  there- 
fore preferred  leaving  this  to  the  boy  worker. 
The  spirit  of  co-operation,  which  is  so 
dominant  a  factor  in  the  successful  work 
of  foreign  agriculturists  and  horticulturists, 
is  but  yet  faint-hearted  amongst  English 
people,  and  that  is  why  we  find  it  difficulfc 
to  combine  easily  in  both  interests  and 
work,  and  why  there  is* so  much  wastage 
and  overlapping.  In  a  crisis  like  the 
present  one,  surely  it  would  be  far  more 
satisfactory  to  have  five  town  gardens  under 
one  direction,  to  have  the  places  kept  clean, 
and  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  cabbages  and 
potjitoes — even  if  better  vegetables  were  uot 


work,  and  instead  of  having  bedding  out, 
restrict  oneself  to  either  perennials  or  dwarf 
shrubs,  which  need  comparatively  little 
attention.  In  all  probability  the  smaller  of 
the  two  lads  will  remain,  and  he  can  manage 
the  mowing  and  any  sweeping  or  tidying 
that  does  not  necessitate  much  thought. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  about  the  vegetable 
garden  ?  Who  will  in  future  sow  seeds, 
plant  out  seedlings,  thin  the  crops,  pick 
them,  and  earth  up  or  lift  potatoes  ?  If  the 
directing  man  gardener  has  enlisted,  it  will 
be  necessary  either  for  the  owner  to  tike 
charge,  or  in  some  cases  I  have  found  the 
following  good  solution  of  this  difficulty.  ^ 
TbQ   Government  scheme    for  obtaining 
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tlie  help  of  women  for  farmers  has  been 
made  known  in  all  the  counties  throughout 
England,  and  in  each  small  village  we  hnd  a 
representative  lady  who  acts  as  registrar  for 
these  wouien.  When  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  speak  at  village  meetings,  I  have 
usually  found  one  or  two  women  who, 
although  they  have  never  worked  on  a  farm, 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  a  considerable 
amount  of  gardening  in  their  husbands' 
allotment  plot.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  War,  when  he  left  for  the  Front,  they 
have  had  to  do  still  more  in  order  to  obtain 


proved  a  great  success,  in  spite  of  my  having 
persistently  been  informed,  before  the  village 
meeting  took  place,  that  "  there  certainly  is 
no  woman  in  Blankney  who  could  possibly 
manage  Mrs.  Derrick's  big  vegetable  garden." 
So  long  as  the  employer,  will  go  slow,  and 
not  expect  too  much  from  a  comparative 
novice,  she  will  find  that  at  all  events  her 
family  and  servants  will  receive  plain 
vegetables  in  profusion  from  the  village 
woman  gardener. 

A  greenhouse  is  a  different  thing,  and  to 
my  mind,  unless  these  are  being  worked  for 
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relief  from  the  high  price  of  food,  and  so, 
even  if  in  previous  years  they  had  not  done 
more  than  lifting  potatoes,  they  have  during 
the  past  two  summers  gained  much  increased 
experience  of  vegetable  growing. 

These  women  will  sometimes  hold  back 
for  a  time  from  offering  their  services  in  a 
two-acre  garden,  but  if  they  are  allowed  to 
make  their  own  arrangement  as  to  time,  and 
commence  their  garden  w^ork  when  they  have 
had  an  hour  or  two  to  complete  their  house- 
work, they  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  try 
their  hand  at  tliis  new  profession,  and  thus 
add.  to  their  weekly  allowances. 

In  several  cases    this    arrangement    has 


the  increase  of  food  supplies,  I  hold  that 
they  should  be  closed  when  there  is  a  shortage 
of  experienced  workers.  It  will  do  no  harm 
for  a  year  or  two  to  those  who  usually  luive 
fine  houses  of  carnations  and  several  vineries 
and  peach  houses  to  learn  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  wild  flow^ers,  and  to  reduce  the  work  of 
their  staff  so  tliat  the  men  who  remain  no 
longer  think  of  the  decoration  of  the  large 
saloon  and  the  dinner  table,  but  concentrate 
all  their  time  upon  fruit  and  vegeta.bles  for 
the  household  and  as  gifts  to  the  hospitals. 
Of  course,  where  a  lady  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  one  or  two  well-trained  women 
gardeners,  she  will  do  well  to  employ  them, 
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but  afc  present  tbe  supply  of  these  is  so 
limited  that  it  is  only  by  a  stroke  of  good 
fortune  that  they  are  obtainable.  I  should 
like  here  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  most  successful  arrangement  is  when  the 
woman  gardener  is  the  director  of  w^ork,  and 
the  less  experienced  or  less  well-educated 
women  or  men  gardeners  work  under  her. 
I  know  that  this  arrangement  will  not  meet 


with  the  approval  of  all  owners  of  gardens, 
for  many  hope  to  retain  their  skilled  man 
head  gardener,  and  merely  think  of  women 
gardeners  as  willing  assistants  or  slaves  to 
do  his  bidding.  There  are,  of  course,  ex- 
ceptional cases  where  such  an  arrangement 
might  succeed,  but  the  true  position  of  the 
efficient  woman  gardener  is  that  of  head, 
because  she  belongs  to  the  educated  and  not 
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the  industrial  class,  and  has  had  a  college 
training  which,  coupled  with  some  years  of 
experience,  should  place  her  in  a  position 
where  she  can  supervise  those  men  under- 
gardeners  who  belong  to  the  industrial  class. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  lay  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  village  woman  gardener 
for  the  small  garden  is  merely  the  solution 
of  a  war-time  difficulty,  whereas  the  college- 
trained  woman  gardener  has  come  most 
certainly  to  stay,  for  her  career  began  many 
years  before  the  War  was  talked  of,  and  her 
true  position  is  in  a  large  garden,  where  she 
can  exercise  her  powers  of  observation,  her 
forethought,  and  her  scientific  knowledge,  as 
overseer  of  others  who  have  not  had  these 
advantages. 


to  a  good  college  for  a  speedy  and  thorough 
training.  The  £25  a  year  for  fees  can  be 
looked  upon  as  a  war  charity,  for  it  will 
enable  someone  who  is  deserving,  to  learn  a 
profession  ;  and  ia  making  a  selection  I 
would  strongly  urge  the  appointment  of  the 
daughter  of  an  Army  or  Navy  officer.  As  a 
rule,  from  their  earliest  years,  these  ladies 
have  been  accustomed  to  seeing  punctuality 
enforced,  and  they  have  learned  how  necessary 
it  is  to  learn  to  work  under  discipline.  More- 
over, they  usually  have  inherited  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  forethought  and  power  of 
observation.  The  life  of  a  woman  gardener 
is  a  very  happy  one,  and  when  she  is  really 
fond  of  country  hf e,  and  does  not  mind  being 
out  of  doors  in  all  weathers,  she  will  much 
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We  have  to  remember  that  when  times 
resume  a  more  normal  aspect,  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  men  under-gardeners  who  take 
up  work  again  in  private  gardens,  and  live 
in  the  bothy,  to  have  as  their  fellow- 
workers  women  of  the  industrial  class,  and 
for  this  reason  tbe  encouragement  of  work- 
ing women  as  under-gardeners  should  only 
be"  looked  upon  as  a  solution  of  present 
difficulties. 

When  I  am  asked  for  women  head  gar- 
deners, which  at  tlie  moment  is  usually  a 
weekly  occurrence,  the  only  suggestion  I  can 
make  is  that  if  none  are  available  at  any  of 
the  horticultural  schools,  the  best  plan  is 
for  the  would-be  employer  to  select  some 
lady  who  is  obliged,  perhaps  through  war 
exigencies,  to  earn  a  living,  and  send  her 


prefer  it  to  the  confinement  of  town  life. 
There  is  no  monotony  about  it,  and  even  in 
a  single-handed  post  she  will  usually  find 
that  either  her  employer  or  other  ladies  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  only  too  pleased  to 
foregather  and  exchange  views  upon  subjects 
that  they  have  in  common.  Now  that 
women  are  becoming  recognised  as  bread- 
earners,  all  the  arrangements  in  connection 
with  their  various  professions  are  being  care- 
fully thought  out,  and  employers  are  quickly 
learning  that  when  they  do  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  securing  an  educated  woman  to 
look  after  their  interests,  whether  it  be  in  the 
garden  or  in  the  garage,  they  must  render 
her  a  good  return  by  seeing  to  her  comforts 
and  surroundings. 

Until  recentlj^,  and  even  now  in  gome 
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cases,  an  idea  prevailed  that  cheap  labour 
could  be  obtained  by  employing  women.  It 
was  thought  that  a  woman  cliauffeur  could 
mow  the  lawn  when  she  was  not  driving  or 
cleaning  her  motor,  and  the  woman  gardener 
might  employ  spare  moments  in  feeding  the 
pigs,  teaching  the  children,  and  attending  to 
secretarial  work.  Extras  such  as  these, 
however,  which  well-trained  men  chauffeurs 
and  gardeners  would  not  be  asked  to  do, 
should  not  be  added  to  the  duties  of  a 
woman  gardener. 

I  hope  that  from  the  above  remarks  it 
will  not  be  thought  that  she  is  to  be  only 
a  picturesque  figure  in  the  garden,  the  mere 
overseer  of  others  who  work  hard,  for  fifteen 
years  of  almost  daily  contact  with  women 
gardeners  has  shown  me  that,  when  called 
upon  in  war-time  to  work  a  nine-acre  garden 
without  the  help  of  men,  they  can  do  so 
admirably.  Ever  since  the  War  began  the 
students  at  Glynde  College  have  stoked  the 
greenhouse  fires,  run  the  trolly  laden   with 


vegetables  to  the  station,  and  they  have 
grown,  picked,  and  packed  first-class  flowers, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  Even  in  the  roughest 
weather  they  have  attended  to  their  work, 
and  they  perform  all  these  operations  quite 
as  well  as  men  can  do  them  when  they  have 
had  a  thorough  training. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  more  ladies  to 
undertake  this  splendid  work,  and  as  in 
most  cases  it  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  capital 
with  which  to  obtain  their  training  that 
holds  them  back  from  volunteering,  I  hope 
that  those  who  can  afford  to  help  their  less 
fortunate  sisters  will  come  forward  and  offer 
to  educate  them,  so  that  the  gardens  of 
England  may  not  suffer  by  neglect.  Gardens 
are  spoiling  for  lack  of  "hands";  young 
women  are  waiting  to  take  up  a  life 
interest  which  will  help  the  whole  nation. 
It  is  regrettable  that  so  often  lack  of 
means  hinders  them  ;  but  if  the  need  is 
known,  in  all  probability  helpers  will  come 
forward. 
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THE   HAVEN 

By  DOROTHY  FRANCES  GURNEY 

/^OME,  let  us  make  for  these  our  flghting=men 
^^      A  place  of  resting  from  the  bitter  war; 
Sweet  after  noisome  mists  of  trench  and  fen, 
And  very  still  after  the  clamorous  jar. 


We  will  not  bring  to  it  from  our  dull  lives 
The  heat  and  hate  and  horror  of  their  own ; 

They  must  not  hear  the  weeping  of  their  wives, 
Nor  our  mean  quarrels,  nor  our  querulous  moan. 


But  we  will  make  this  refuge  in  our  minds, 

Which  shall  hold  only  noble  things  and  clean; 

And  in  the  steadfast  soul  of  us  that  finds 
Its  rock  and  solace  in  a  world  unseen. 


And  in  the  tender  memory  of  our  hearts. 
And  in  the  love  of  our  unshaken  will, 

Which  holds  to  all  that  holds,  rejects  what  parts, 
Remembers  all  the  good,  forgets  the  ilL 


Then  let  us  make  a  haven  for  oiir  men, 

Where  their  tired  souls  may  rest  from  murderous  things, 
Built  in  our  souls,  and  out  of  earthly  ken, 

Cooled  by  the  winnowing  of  immortal  wings. 
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FARMER  SLEEP'S 
SAVINGS 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

Illustrated  by  Gunning  King 


.HE  Lord's  ways  with 
^  man  are  full  of 
mystery,  but  this  I 
know  from  my  own 
amazing  experience 
— that  He  tackles 
good  and  bad  in 
one  fashion  only, 
and  that  hidden 
according  to  human 
manners  and 
customs  ;  but  because  He  can  see  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  knows  the  manner 
of  mind  we  be  moulded  in,  and  what  firing 
each  man  and  woman  needs  to  make  them 
useful  crockery,  so  as  they  shall  justify  their 
existence  in  this  world  and  save  their  souls 
in  the  next. 

To  look  at  me,  an  old  chapel  member  and 
useful  in  the  pulpit,  a  man  w^ell  thought 
upon  and  known  to  be  honest  and  patient 
and  trustworthy,  and  a  man  ever  ready  to 
advise  the  young,  out  of  long  experience,  and 
a  father  of  a  grown  family  doing  good  work 
in  the  world — to  look  at  me,  Tobias  Keat,  of 
St.  Tid,  you'd  think  you  saw  an  old  chap  as 
had  been  blessed  wdth  sense  and  religion  and 
wise  parents  and  a  good  disposition  from  his 
youth  up. 

And  yet,  if  you  thought  so,  you'd  think 
as  wrong  as  could  be.  For,  till  I  was  one- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  I'd  got  no  sense 
nor  yet  religion,  but  a  proper  wilful  temper 
and  a  rebellious  character,  and  didn't  care  no 
more  about  doing  my  duty  to  my  neighbour 
than  a  tom  cat  does.  Right  dow^n  wicked, 
in  fact ;  and  as  for  my  parents,  they  be 
underground  now,  and  so  enough  said.  But 
truth's  truth,  and  it  won't  hurt  'em  to  tell  it ; 
and  the  truth  is  that  my  father  spent  half 
his  time  locked  up  for  poaching,  or  worse  ; 
and  my  poor  mother,  as  might  have  been 


good  wdth  another  sort  of  man,  w^as  wicked 
with  father,  and  she  lost  her  self-respect  and 
went  downhill,  and  died  afore  she  was  fifty 
along  of  being  intemperate. 

She  took  to  the  bottle  to  drown  her 
sorrows,  poor  woman,  and,  as  often  happens 
with  females,  the  bottle  soon  drowned  her. 
So  the  people  said  I  had  bad  blood  in 
me,  which  was  true,  and  when  they  turned 
me  out  of  the  quarries  for  no  fault  but 
laziness  and  slackness,  it  looked  as  if  I 
should  have  to  wait  longer  than  I  wanted 
to  get  more  work. 

My  mother  was  dead  then,  and  my  father 
happened  to  be  going  straight  for  the  minute, 
and  making  a  sort  of  living  doing  a  bit  of 
fish  jowstering  ;  and  he  cussed  me  for  losing 
my  job  proper,  and  said  I  w'as  a  disgrace  to 
him,  and  such-like.  But  I  took  no  count  of 
him,  because  it  was  his  way  to  be  cruel 
virtuous  between  his  lapses. 

What  I  had  to  do  was  to  get  work,  or  go 
for  an  emigrant  to  Canada,  and  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Betty  Bake 
—one  of  they  Bakes  of  JSiewhall  Mill — I 
dare  say  I  should  have  gone.  Only  seventeen 
year  old  she  was,  but  she  and  me  w'ere 
tokened  on  the  quiet.  Her  mother  never 
would  have  allowed  it  if  she'd  knowed  ;  but 
she  didn't  know,  and  nobody  knew,  because 
Betty  liked  mystery,  so  we  kept  company  in 
secret,  and  meant  to  marry  some  day  and 
surprise  St.  Tid. 

That  couldn't  be,  however,  till  I'd  scraped 
a  bit  of  cash,  and  when  I  lost  my  quarry 
job,  Betty  pulled  a  face,  and  I  was  half 
af eared  she'd  throw  me  over.  Terrible  fond 
of  money  she  was,  and  no  more  particular 
than  me  how  she  comed  by  it ;  and  if  there 'd 
been  any  way  at  St.  Tid  for  me  to  get  a  bit, 
little  she'd  have  cared  how  I  did.  But  there 
weren't  no  doubtful  silver  to  be  picked  up 
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in  our  church  town,  for  'twas  always  a  poor 
and  God-fearing  place,  with  more  chapels 
than  pubs  in  it.  So,  though  I'd  have  done 
wrong  for  money  just  as  soon  as  right,  in 
them  evil  days  of  my  youth,  there  didn't 
seem  none  to  tempt  me ;  and  I  wore  out  a 
pair  of  boots  looking  for  honest  work,  and 
at  last  I  found  some  along  with  Farmer 
William  Sleep  of  Lanteglos  Meadows. 

A  hundred  acres  and  no  more  the  man 
had,  but  it  was  his  own,  and  he  made  a  bare 
living  out  of  it ;  and  after  getting  a  fortnight's 
job  in  the  haytields,  and  working  harder 
than  ever  I  worked  before,  and  behaving  so 
good  as  gold,  you  may  say,  to  gain  my  own 
ends,  I  asked  him  to  let  me  stop,  and  swore 
he'd  never  regret  it  if  he  did. 

He  was  an  old  man,  thin  as  a  new-come 
woodcock,  and  rather  bird-like  himself,  for 
that  matter.  For  he  had  a  pointed  nose  and 
a  sloping  brow  and  a  bald  head  and  a  mouth 
like  a  slit  in  a  money-box.  An  excitable, 
bird-witted  sort  of  man.  A  suspicious 
chap,  too,  and  wouldn't  trust  nobody. 
Easily  scared  off  an  opinion,  and  prone  to 
distrust  his  own  judgment,  and  much  given 
to  fretting  and  grizzling  and  prophesying 
bad  luck  that  never  happened. 

And  when  some  other  old  chap  would 
laugh  at  him  afterwards,  and  point  out  how 
he'd  worried  for  nought,  Farmer  Sleep  w^ould 
say  it  was  his  undying  custom  to  look  on 
the  dark  side,  because  it  was  better  not  to 
be  disappointed,  and  if  things  didn't  fall 
out  so  bad  as  he  feared,  then  he'd  get  a 
mite  of  comfort,  which  was  all  to  the  good. 
'  A  widow  man  he  was,  and  thought  to  be 
harmless  enough. 

"Whyfor  did  they  chuck  you  from  the 
quarries  V  he  asked  me,  when  I  begged  to 
be  took  on  regular. 

"  Because  I  didn't  neighbour  to  the  work, 
master,"  I  told  him.  "  I  was  a  rock  man, 
and  I  hated  it,  and  my  heart  weren't  in  it. 
But  I'm  properly  fond  of  the  land,  and  very 
wishful  to  larn  farming,  for  my  nature  goes 
out  to  it." 

I  discovered  after  that  he'd  been  in  two 
minds  for  a  good  bit  about  sacking  his  second 
^  man  ;  and  as  he  beheved  my  yarn,  and  liked 
the  look  of  me,  he  took  me  on.  He  drove  a 
pretty  tight  bargain  for  a  start,  but  he  said, 
if  I  was  so  good  as  my  promises,  he'd  rise 
me  after  six  months.  So  I  left  the  room 
where  I'd  lodged  in  St.  Tid  with  my  mother's 
sister,  and  took  up  my  quarters  in  a  little 
dormer  attic  under  the  roof  of  Lanteglos 
Meadows  Farm.  And  I  worked  hard,  and 
soon  found  that  the  w^ay  to  please  old  Sleep 


was  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  and  stick  to  my 
job. 

I  didn't  get  much  time  to  play  about ;  but 
me  and  Betty  met  Sundays,  and  I  was  alw^ays 
on  the  look-out,  on  the  quiet,  to  find 
something  with  more  money  to  it  and  less 
work. 

After  six  months  I  got  fifteen  shilHngs 
a  week,  and  after  another  six  I  got  a 
pound  ;  and  when  he  gave  it  to  me,  farmer 
said  I  mustn't  count  on  no  more  rises  for 
a  month  o'  Sundays  and  more,  because 
things  were  terrible  tight,  and  he'd  had 
proper  bad  luck  with  his  lambs,  which 
was  true. 

And  Betty  was  getting  a  bit  restive,  and 
wondering  if  we  could  wed  on  fifty-tw^o 
pound  a  year,  and  I  was  half  in  a  mind  to 
try,  when  a  bank  broke,  and  I  took  to 
crooked  ways,  and  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord.  The  parties  are  all  gone  but  me 
now,  so  I  can  tell  the  story,  and,  seeing  that 
I'm  the  villain  of  the  tale,  and  covered  with 
confusion  and  shame,  you  might  very  well 
w^onder  how  I  care  to  do  it.  But  I  do  it 
for  conscience'  sake,  and  for  a  lesson  to  the 
young  men  and  maidens  to  go  straight  and 
fear  their  Maker. 

'Twas  Polwarn  and  Trehssick's  Bank  that 
broke— a  private  affair  held  so  safe  as  the 
Bank  of  England  by  folk  in  North  Cornwall ; 
and  it  hit  a  lot  of  poor  people  cruel  hard,  ahd 
frightened  the  rest.  And  Trelissick  got  two 
years  in  prison,  for  'twas  proved  he  knew  in 
good  time  what  w^as  coming,  and  hadn't  been 
straight ;  but  Polwarn  was  in  his  grave  ten 
years  before,  so  he  was  taken  from  the  wrath 
to  come. 

Well,  as  I  say,  not  only  them  that  were 
hit,  but  them  that  escaped  found  themselves 
in  a  rare  flutter  over  this  sad  come-along-of- 
it,  and  nobody  was  in  a  greater  terror  than 
my  master.  He  hadn't  lost  a  penny,  but  he 
properly  lost  his  nerve,  and  he  declared  most 
steadfast  that,  when  one  broke,  'twas  deathly 
certain  you'd  very  soon  hear  a  lot  more  would 
follow  after. 

"  No  more  banks  for  me,"  he  said.  "  I'll 
have  my  money  where  I  know  where  to  put 
my  hands  on  it  in  future." 

And  the  very  next  day  he  popped  on  his 
market  clothes  and  went  to  Launceston,  and 
come  back  presently  with  a  very  heavy 
handbag,  what  I  had  to  carry  for  him  from 
the  station. 

Then  the  silly  old  man  had  another  fright, 
for  no  sooner  was  his  cash  safe  hid  some- 
where— none  knew  w^here^than  Orchard 
Farm,  betwixt  Lanteglos  and  St.  Tid,  was 
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broke  into  bj  night,  and  a  bit  of  money  took 
and  some  Sheffield  plate. 

It  properly  worried  William  Sleep,  I  do 

assure  'e  ;  and  if  he'd  had  any  hair  left,  I 

doubt  it  would  have  turned  white  with  fear. 

Mrs.  Tonkin,  our  housekeeper  at  Lanteglos 

Meadows,  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

"  He's  between  the  dowl  and  the  deep  sea, 
poor  soul,"  she  said,  "and  his  nerves  be  all 
over  the  place.  For  if  he  keeps  his  money, 
so  like  as  not  'twill  be  stolen  from  him,  for 
they  thieves  always  smell  it  out ;  and  if  he 
puts  it  in  a  bank,  the  bank  will  be  sure  to 
break.  So  he's  in  a  proper  tantara.  And  that 
shows  money's  a  cuss,  whichever  way  you  look 
at  it,  and  the  more  cash  the  more  worrit." 

"  How  much  might  he  have,  ma'am  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  He  might  have  a  million,  from  the  way 
'  it  frets  him,"  she  told  me.    "  But  what  'tis  I 
don't  know,  and  don't  want  to  know." 

Farmer  fussed  and  fumed  for  two  days, 
and  was  always  running  np  to  his  sleeping- 
room  at  all  sorts  of  odd  times.  Then  a  terrible 
queer  thing  happened,  and  my  troubles  and 
temptations  began. 

There  weren't  no  blind  to  my  window, 
and  I  was  lying  awake  one  night,  bothering 
about  Betty  Bake — for  we'd  had  words — when 
I  see  a  hght  flash  up  against  the  ceiling  over 
my  head.  The  clock  downstairs  had  just 
gone  two,  so  that  I  knew  that  no  common 
thfng  was  afoot,  and  as  the  light  moved  and 
disappeared,  I  went  to  my  little  window  and 
looked  out.  'Twas  rainy,  with  a  hidden 
moon,  and  I  very  clearly  saw  a  man  moving 
below,  and  thought  as  the  burglar  had^ound 
us  at  last.  But  in  a  minute  I  saw  'twas  no 
burglar,  but  Farmer  Sleep  himself.  He 
carried  a  lantern  in  one  hand  and  a  lump  of 
something  in  t'other,  and  I  saw  him  go 
across  the  farmyard  into  a  byre,  where  the 
hand  tools  was  kept,  and'  a  minute  later  he 
came  out  with  a  spade.  Then  he  stood 
and  listened  for  half  a  minute,  and  then  he 
went  off  by  the  lane  to  the  orchard. 

Of  course,  I  guessed  very  quick  what  he 
was  up  to,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  got 
hold  on  me,  so  I  pulled  on  my  trousers  and 
my  coat,  and  took  my  boots  in  my  hand, 
and  slipped  down  house  and  out.  He'd  shut 
the  front  door  after  him,  but  I  went  in  the 
scullery  and  out  o'  the  window  as  quiet  as 
an  owl.  Then  I  got  on  my  boots,  and  very 
soon  was  in  the  orchard.  I  stood  still  for  a 
bit,  and  presently,  a  good  ways  off,  heard  the 
old  man  digging.  So  I  crept  forward  on 
my  hands  and  knees,  and  soon  saw  he  was 
very  busy  under  an  old  walnut  tree  that 


stood  in  the  corner  of  the  orchard.  There 
was  a  pile  of  "deads"  and  rubbish  under 
the  tree,  as  had  been  there  time  out  of  mind. 
'Twas  a  corner  no  good  for  nothing,  and  us 
went  there  but  once  a  year,  when  the  walnuts 
was  ripe,  to  beat  the  tree  and  gather  'em. 

I  watched,  and  didn't  have  to  wait  long, 
for  the  old  chap  had  soon  dug  a  hole  a  yard 
into  the  rubbish  heap.  And,  that  done,  he 
thrust  in  his  parcel  and  rammed  it  home  with 
his  foot,  and  made  all  same  as  it  was  before. 
He  held  up  his  lantern  then,  to  see  that 
everything  was  suent,  and  evidently  felt  he'd 
done  a  mighty  clever  thing,  for  he  gave  a 
grunt,  which  he  only  did  when  he  was 
pleased  ;  and  then  he  douted  the  lantern  and 
crept  back  home.  Not  ten  yards  did  he 
walk  away  from  me  ;  but  I  was  lying  curled 
up  like  a  hedgehog  and  silent  as  a  stone, 
you  may  be  sure. 

I  gave  him  a  long  start  back,  and  sat  and 
thought  a  mighty  good  while  as  to  what  I 
should  do  next.  God  forgive  me,  'twas  no 
fear  of  wrong-doing  that  restrained  me,  but 
only  wicked  cunning  to  know  how  I  could 
best  get  his  savings  and  be  off  to  safety. 

I  decided  that  I'd  leave  it  for  the  minute 
and  have  a  tell  with  my  Betty,  because  in 
such  a  matter  she'd  be  cleverer  than  me. 
And  so,  when  I  reckoned  farmer  was  safe 
to  bed  and  asleep,  I  went  back  through  the 
window  and  hitched  it  after  me,  and  crept 
up  to  my  chamber  so  quiet  as  a  beetle. 

And  the  next  Sunday  I  see  Betty  Bake, 
and  let  her  in  the  secret. 

It  came  in  the  nick  of  time,  you  might 
say,  for  by  signs  and  tokens  I  had  got  to 
see  of  late  that  my  girl  was  properly  tired 
of  courting.  I  wouldn't  say  she  was  cooling 
off  exactly,  but  I  did  know  she  began  to 
grow  a  bit  fretful  and  impatient  with  me. 
And  once  and  again  she  threw  the  name  of 
another  chap  at  me — a  man  in  the  quarry, 
who  stood  very  high,  and  was  likely  to  get 
a  foreman's  job  afore  long.  Teddy  Lobb 
was  his  name,  and  after  she'd  mentioned 
him  once  or  twice  I  got  nasty,  and  told  her 
I  didn't  Avant  to  hear  no  more  on  that  score, 
and  reminded  her  of  a  thing  or  two  she'd 
forgot.  We  came  in  sight  of  a  quarrel,  in 
fact,  and  so  I  was  very  glad,  the  next  time 
we  met,  to  distract  her  mind  with  the  tale 
about  Farmer  Sleep's  savings. 

Betty  was  terrible  interested,  and  said, 
wicked  creature,  that  no  doubt  'twas  my 
lucky  star  had  kept  me  awake  that  night, 
and  not  her  sharp  tongue,  as  I  thought. 
And  she  didn't  advise  me  to  take  the 
money — she  ordered  me  to  do  it. 
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"  There's  hundreds,  so  like  as  not,"  she 
said,  "  and  all  us  have  got  to  do  is  to  help 
ourselves.  There's  no  power  on  earth  will 
ever  guess  'tw^as  you,  and  very  like,  when  he 
goes  that  way,  and  sees  the  rubbish  heap  all 
right,  hell  not  seek  the  stuff  till  w^e've  took 
it  beyond  his  reach  for  evermore." 

For  plotting  you  never  saw  that  girl's 
equal.  Her  mind  moved  as  quick  as 
thought,  and  she  planned  it  all  and  worked 
out  the  details  that  clever,  you'd  have 
thought  she'd  been  doing  such-like  sinful 
crimes  all  her  life. 

Farmer  w^ent  to  Launceston  market  every 
second  Saturday,  and  he  was  due  to  be  off 
three  days  from  that  time  ;  so  'twas  settled 
on  that  afternoon,  if  the  coast  w^as  clear,  I 
would  see  what  he  had  put  away  in  his  box, 
and  hide  it  careful  somewheres  else  till  I'd 
told  Betty  about  it. 

And  that  was  what  I  did  do,  for  the  place 
was  lonesome  as  the  top  of  Brown  Willy, 
and  I  picked  my  way,  so  as  not  to  bruise  a 
nettle,  and  got  to  the  rubbish  heap,  and  soon 
fetched  out  the  treasure,  with  nought  but  a 
blackbird  on  a  bough  to  see  me  do  it.  A 
heavy  box  it  was,  that  opened  with  a  hasp,  and 
in  half  a  minute  it  lay  open  in  my  lap,  and  I 
see  more  money  than  ever  I'd  seen  before. 
Two  hundred  pounds  and  ten  was  in  the  box,- 
and  half  was  in  gold  and  half  in  five-pound 
notes.  I  properly  gasped,  but  knew  it  was 
a  time  to  keep  my  nerve  well  in  hand,  and 
so,  in  ten  minutes  or  less,  I'd  made  the  place 
look  same  as  it  did  before,  to  a  dead  stick. 
And  the  box  I  wrapped  up  very  careful  in  a 
newspaper,  and  put  it  under  my  arm,  and 
w^ent  my  way  to  a  little  wood  not  fifty  yard 
from  the  high-road  to  Camelford.  And 
there  I  hid  the  stuff  in  a  drain  pipe,  where 
I  could  find  it  in  the  dark,  if  need  be. 

My  brain  properly  reeled  after  that,  but 
the  feeling  soon  wore  off,  and  I  kept  saying 
to  myself  :  "  You  be  worth  two  hundred  and 
ten  pounds,  Toby  Keat,  and  the  world's 
yours  to  conquer  !  " 

Farmer  Sleep  was  home  by  supper-time, 
in  a  very  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  He'd 
sold  a  score  of  sheep  to  great  advantage,  and 
he'd  had  an  extra  drop  on  the  strength  of 
it,  and  seemed  wonderful  pleased  with  himself, 
which  was  a  bit  unusual.  But  the  next 
morning  the  drink  got  home  on  him,  and 
he'd  changed  his  tune.  So  I  was  glad  'twas 
Sunday,  and  but  little  work  calling  to  be 
done.  I  guessed  that  he  might  have  a  look 
to  his  money  duruig  the  day,  but  it  didn't 
seem  very  likely  he'd  do  it  till  nightfall,  and, 
^njvfaj,  there  weren't  no   danger  for  me. 


So  I  went  to  see  Betty  Bake  as  usual,  and 
brought  her  the  glad  news.  And  she  was 
proper  pleased,  and  full  of  plots  in  a  minute. 
Her  great  idea  was  to  cut  and  run  for  it. 

"  With  a  dollop  of  money  like  that,"  she 
said,  "there's  nothing  beyond  our  power. 
And  we'll  go  to  Liverpool,  and  sail  to 
America  or  Canada,  where  you  can  take  up 
a  bit  of  land,  and  get  out  of  this  stuffy  hole, 
for  I'm  sick  to  death  of  it,  and  want  to  live 
in  a  larger  world.  And  if  we  can  slip^off 
pretty  quick,  and  get  clear  afore  he  gets  to 
his  money-box  again,  so  much  the  better." 

As  to  my  giving  a  month's  warning,  she 
wouldn't  hear  of  it. 

"  If  not  to-night,  then  to-morrow  night," 
she  said,  "  and  not  a  day  later.  We'll  catch 
the  early  morning  train  to  Okehampton,  and 
then  get  to  Exeter,  and  change  there  for 
Bristol  and  change  to  Bristol  for  Liverpool, 
and  be  on  the  way  to  foreign  parts  the  first 
moment  we  can." 

She'd  thought  it  all  out,  you  see,  and 
when  I  reminded  her  we  weren't  married, 
she  said  that  didn't  matter  a  button,  and 
we'd  be   brother  and  sister   till  we   got  to 


America,   and  then   get  married   there. 


I 


C3uldn't  but  admire  her  cleverness,  and 
afore  we  parted  'twas  all  settled  that  o' 
Monday  night  I  should  meet  her  at  a  cross- 
roads not  far  from  where  the  money  was 
hid,  and  we'd  tramp  it  to  Camelford  and 
pick  up  the  workman's  train.  It  looked 
good,  and  any  doubt  I  might  have  felt  was 
soon  swept  away  by  her  confidence  and 
pluck.  For  a  maiden  not  eighteen,  I 
reckon  she  was  the  hardest  piece  of  goods 
you  might  have  found  in  Cornwall,  and  I 
was  filled  with  admiration  at  her.  But  if 
she  amazed  me  then,  'twas  nothing  like 
what  she  did  after. 

Farmer  Sleep  weren't  home  to  supper,  for 
he  spent  Sunday  in  St.  Tid,  as  a  rule,  and 
we  was  gone  to  bed  afore  he  came  home. 
And  somehow  I  fancied  that  he'd  go  out  to 
his  treasure  that  night,  so  I  kept  awake  till 
the  small  hours,  expecting  to  see  his  light  on 
my  ceiling,  and  mark  him  sneak  off  to  the 
orchard  ;"but  he  didn't  stir,  and  with  light 
I  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  that  sound  that 
the  head  man,  Sam  Nute,  came  up  over  the 
stairs  to  call  me. 

Farmer  laughed  at  me  for  a  sluggard,  and 
said  he'd  take  an  alarm  clock  out  of  my 
wages  if  I  was  late  again.  He'd  got  over 
his  extra  drop  of  whisky  by  now,  and 
talked  as  usual,  and,  to  my  amazement,  he 
spoke  of  his  savings.  To  Sam  he  spoke,  for 
he   thought   a   lot  of    Sam^   as  liad   h^m 


"  He  was  very  busy  under  an  old  walnut  tree  which  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  orchard." 
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with  him  ten  year ;  but  I  couldn't  help 
hearing  while  I  ate  my  breakfast. 

"  No  more  trouble  with  my  money  now, 
Nute,"  he  said.  "  'Tis  safe  at  last,  and  a 
great  weight  off  my  mind." 

"  Yery  glad  of  it,"  answered  Samuel,  "  for 
'twas  getting  on  your  nerves  a  lot." 

"  It  was,"  confessed  farmer ;  '*  but  I've 
made  a  bit  of  an  experiment  since  I  drawed 
it  out  of  the  bank,  and  the  experiment  have 
been  very  successful.  I  hid  half  my  cash  in 
a  mighty  snug  place,  Sam,  to  see  how  it 
would  affect  my  mind,  and  the  moment  'twas 
done  I  got  a  lot  calmer,  and  felt  a  proper 
weight  off  my  chest.  And  some  fine  day, 
afore  very  long,  I  shall  put  t'other  half  with 
the  rest,  and  then,. I  believe,  I  shan't  have 
a  care." 

"A  very  clever  thought,"  said  Samuel 
Nute,  in  his  slow  way;  "but  there's  a 
danger  to  it,  because  if  you  was  took  sudden, 
as  the  best  of  us  may  be,  nobody  would 
know  where  the  money  was  to,  and  it  might 
be  lost." 

Farmer  Sleep  nodded. 

"  I  never  thought  on  that,"  he^  said. 
"  But  if  anybody  knowed  where  the  money 
was,  my  peace  would  be  gone." 

"You  did  ought  to  write  it  down,  and 
lock  up  the  writing,  only  to  be  oped  when 
you  be  dead,"  suggested  Nute,  and  master 
allowed  it  was  a  very  witty  thought. 

"I'll  do  that,"  he  promised,  "and  put 
the  secret  place  in  a  sealed  envelope,  only  to 
be  broken  when  I'm  took.  And  thank  you 
for  the  tip ,  Sam  ;  aud  I  may  tell  you  you're 
down  for  a  momentum  in  mj  will  when  the 
time  comes." 

"  I'm  very  near  so  old  as  you,"  said 
Samuel,  "  and  just  as  like  to  go  first." 

This  talk  wasn't  meant  for  me,  of  course, 
but  I  took  it  in,  and  it  cheered  me  a  good 
bit,  because  it  showed  the  old  man  hadn't 
been  to  his  treasure  since  I  had,  and 
evidently  didn't  mean  to  go  to  it  for  a  bit ; 
but  it  also  showed  me  he'd  be  visiting  the 
rubbish  heap  under  the  walnut  tree  before 
very  long,  so  I  was  glad  Betty  and  me  had 
fixed  that  night  to  be  off. 

'Twas  long  coming  ;  but  come  it  did,  and 
at  three  in  the  morning  I  rose  up  and  put 
on  -my  best  clothes,  and  took  my  mother's 
photograph,  which  was  the  only  thing  in 
the  world  I  valued,  and  slipped  out  by  the 
scullery  window.  They'd  think  I  was  over- 
sleeping again,  no  doubt,  and  Sam  would 
come  up  and  call  me  at  half  after  five  ;  but 
by  that  time  me  and  Betty  would  be  in  the 
train  on  the  way  to  Okehampton. 


So  it  looked  then ;  yet,  strange  to  relate, 
I  hadn't  been  at  the  cross-roads  half  an  hour 
along  with  my  girl  before  all  was  changed, 
and  her  lightning  quick  mind  made  another 
plan  far  more  brilliant  than  the  last. 

We  met  at  the  appointed  place,  and  then 
I  went  in  the  little  wood  and  found  the 
money,  and  then  we  sat  and  talked  for  a  bit, 
because  we'd  got  nearly  two  hour  to  go  four 
miles,  and  there  weren't  no  hurry.  And  I 
told  Beity  about  old  Sleep,  and  what  a 
lucky  thing  it  was  that  I'd  heard  him  talking 
to  Samuel.  She  listened  very  quiet,  and 
then  she  started  up,  all  of  a  tremble  with 
excitement.  An  owl  wg-s  hooting  in  the 
trees  over  our  heads,  and  I  shall  think  of 
that  moment  all  my  life  when  I  hear  one 
of  them  night  birds  hollering. 

"  Good  gracious  ! "  cried  out  Betty,  so 
loud  that  the  owl  flew  away  in  a  hurry. 
"  D'you  mean  to  say  you're  going  off  with 
me  after  hearing  that  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  I  said,  "  and  the  sooner  the 
better." 

"  You  silly  gawk ! "  she  answered  me. 
"  You  must  be  three  parts  a  fool.  Here's 
money  properly  flung  at  your  head,  and  you 
turn  your  back  on  it." 

I  couldn't  see  for  my  life  what  she  was 
driving  at,  but  she  very  soon  made  it  clear. 

"Why,  the  old  man's  going  to  put  two 
hundred  more  in  his  rubbish  heap,  ain't 
he?"       , 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "and  when  he  does  he'll 
find  the  rest  have  took  wing." 

"For  two  pins,  Toby,  I'd  throw  you 
over,"  she  declared,  much  to  my  amazement. 
"  Why,  can't  you  see  ?  You've  got  to  go 
back  this  instant  moment,  and  put  this  here 
box  where  you  took  it  from.  And  then, 
come  presently,  instead  of  us  having  two 
hundred  odd  pounds,  we'll  have  four 
hundred  I  " 

I  fairly  gasped  with  astonishment. 

"  You  marvel !  "  I  said.  "  I  never  should 
a-thought  of  that." 

"If  I  am  going  to  marry  a  fool,"  said 
Betty,  "  I'd  better  think  twice  afore  I  do  it." 

But  it  weren't,  of  course,  that  I  was  a 
fool,  only  that  she  was  a  wonder  and  far 
beyond  the  common  pattern  of  clever  girl. 

"I'm  no  fool,"  I  said,  "and,  to  show  you 
I'm  not,  we'll  nip  back  this  instant  moment, 
afore  dawn  breaks,  and  I'll  pop  the  box  in 
its  place,  and  get  up  to  bed  afore  cock-light. 
And  the  sooner  we  go  the  better." 

So  it  fell  out  that,  not  an  hour  later,  she 
was  running  home  to  Newhall  Mill  like  a 
lapwing,  and  I  was  in  the  orchard.    I'd 
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soon,  got  the  money  back  in  the  rubbish 
heap,  and  was  in  my  bed  again  ;  and  such 
was  my  presence  of  mind,  that  I  didn't  even 
forget  my  mother's  picture,  but  put  it  on 
the  mantelshelf  afore  I  turned  in.  And  I 
weren't  late  rising,  either,  but  got  up  with 
the  birds,  and  was  down  house  afore  Samuel 
Nute  or  the  master. 

And  then  come  the  time  of  waiting,  and  I 
never  wish  to  go  through  nothing  like  it 
again.  For  three  nights  I  made  myself  bide 
awake,  hoping  to  hear  William  Sleep  go  out 
in  the  small  hours  to  add  to  his  treasure  ; 
and  then  I  remembered  that  he  might  do  it 
just  as  easy  by  day  as  by  night,  for  nothing 
ever  called  me  or  Nute  to  the  back  end  of 
the  orchard.  And  then,  after  a  Sunday  talk 
with  Betty,  she  said  'twas  very  certain  by 
now  the  balance  of  the  cash  was  stored,  and 
we  must  try  our  luck  again.  So  the  night 
was  fixed,  and  once  more  we  set  out,  and 
once  more  we  went  home  again,  for  the 
adventure  came  to  nought.  On  the  second 
time  of  asking  a  proper  fearful  thing  fell 
upon  us — at  least,  so  it  seemed — and  our 
plans  and  projects  was  cut  short  in  a  very 
crushing  manner.  All  went  well  at  the 
start,  and  I  didn't  take  two  bites  at  the 
cherry  next  time,  but  left  the  farmer's 
savings  till  the  very  night  I  was  going  to 
run  away.  And  then  I  went,  as  before,  and 
the  weight  of  the  box  told  me  I'd  got  the 
lot  sure  enough. 

And  there  was  Betty  with  her  bag,  and 
'twas  her  thought  to  ope  the  box  there  and 
then,  and  fill  our  pockets  with  the  money, 
and  hide  the  box  careful,  so  as  no  clue 
should  ever  be  found  against  us.  She 
lighted  a  match,  and  I  scat  open  the  box— 
and  it  was  full  of  stones  ! 

Not  a  penny,  but  only  the  stones  and  a 
piece  of  paper  with  five  words  from  Scripture  : 
"  Go  and  sin  no  more." 

The  perspiration  properly  burst  out  on 
me,  and  Betty  very  near  fainted,  for  anybody, 
could  see  'twas  a  wicked  plot  against  us,  and 
that  farmer,  finding  his  money  was  gone, 
had  hit  on  this  dirty  trick  to  get  it  back. 
And  he'd  catched  me  ;  and,  if  you'll  believe 
it,  Betty  Bake,  instead  of  comforting  me, 
as  a  woman  should  against  such  a  shattering 
misfortune,  turned  round  on  me  and  said 
cruel  words,  and  called  me  a  slack-twisted 
fool  and  a  gawk  and  a  gaby  and  everything 
else  she  could  put  her  tongue  to  1 

"  Shut  your  mouth ! "  I  said  to  her, 
getting  pretty  savage  by  then.  "  'Struth," 
I  said,  "  'tis  you  be  to  blame,  not  me,  for 
'twas  your  notion  to  put  the  money  back, 


and  I  never  should  have  thought  on  any 
such  plan  myself.  So  you  be  the  fool, 
and  now  you've  over-reached  yourself,  you 
grasping  creature,  and  so  like  as  not  I  shall 
lie  in  klink  to-morrow." 

"  And  I  hope  you  will,"  she  dared  to  say. 
*'You'm  the  man,  and  you  ought  to  have 
had  the  sense,  and  now  you  put  the  blame 
on  a  poor  girl,  like  the  mean  coward  you 
are  ;  and  never  you  speak  to  me  again  so 
long  as  you  live,  and  if  you  try  to  drag  me 
in,  I'll  have  the  law  on  you  !  " 

Well,  that  showed  me  bitter  clear  ■  that 
Betty  weren't  what  I  thought,  and  I  went  so 
far  as  to  tell  her  so  on  the  spot.  In  fact,  I 
got  her  in  a  proper  rage,  and  she'd  have 
liked  to  scratch  my  eyes  out.  But  the  dawn 
had  broke  by  then,  and  so  she  just  picked 
up  her  bag  and  turned  her  back  upon  me 
and  went  home  ;  and  'twas  many  a  long 
year  after  that  before  I  passed  the  time  of 
day  with  her  again. 

And  meantime  she  married  Teddy  Lobb — 
within  three  months  of  the  fatal  night  she 
took  him  !  And  such  was  the  power  of 
that  man,  and  his  way  of  handling  her,  that 
by  all  accounts  she  made  him  a  very  useful 
wife  and  mother,  and  turned  into  the 
narrow  path,  and  never  had  a  breath  against 
her  at  St.  Tid. 

But  as  for  me,  I  went  home  sick  at  heart, 
and  a  great  shame  came  upon  me,  and  the 
still  small  voice  woke,  and  afore  breakfast- 
time,  such  is  the  amazing  contrariness  of 
human  nature,  I  was  glad  that  the  thing 
had  happened.  I  knew  I  was  a  wicked 
rogue  at  last,  and  the  discovery  made  me 
feel  lighter-hearted  than  I'd  felt  for  a 
month  of  Sundays.  For  you  mustn't  think 
I'd  had  no  bad  moments  over  the  job.  I 
had  ;  and  now  that  Providence  had  saved 
me  from  myself,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  I 
saw  my  escape,  and  felt  that  I  couldn't  be 
too  thankful  to  my  Maker  for  His  great  and 
undeserved  goodness. 

But  I  knew  I  couldn't  leave  it  at  that  if  I 
w^as  to  put  the  job  right  with  Heaven,  and 
it  was  borne  in  upon  me  I  must  confess  all 
and  take  "the  consequences.  I  didn't  rise  to 
such  a  height  of  virtue  all  in  a  minute, 
however,  and  it  weren't,  in  fact,  till  I 
thought  upon  the  text  as  Farmer  Sleep  had 
left  in  his  box  for  the  thief,  that  I  decided 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  For  it  seemed 
tome  that  out  of  gratitude  for  getting  his 
money  back,  farmer  might  find  himself  in  a 
very  Christian  frame  of  mind,  and  might 
even  forgive,  though  'twas  beyond  reason  to 
ask  him  to  forget. 
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So  I  owned  up  to  him,  and  lie  weren't 
much  surprised,  either. 

"  I  thought  'twas  you,"  he  said,  "  and  I'm 
very  glad  that  God  have  put  it  into  your 
heart  to  confess  your  wicked  crime.  And 
I'll  ax  you  one  question,  Tobias  Keat,  if  you 
please.     How  did  you  find  out  ?  " 

"  I  see  your  lantern  light  on  my  bedroom 
ceiling,  master,  and  with  that  I  rose  up  and 
followed  you." 

.  "  I  won't  pretend  I  was  clever  enough  to 
catch  you  out,"  he  answered,  "but  Uncle 
Eetallack  to  St.  Tid  was  the  man.  When  I 
found  out  on  a  Saturday  night,  going  to  put 
in  another  ten  pound,  that  I'd  been  robbed, 
I  went  to  Uncle  Retallack  with  the  trouble, 
and  he  told  me  how  I  might  very  hke  get 
back  my  money,  for  though  the  Devil's  a 
clever  party,  there's  quite  as  clever  as  him,  if 
not  more  so  ;  and  so  he  was  bested,  and  the 
wit  of  man  and  the  will  of  God  have  come 
between  you  and  your  damnation,  Tobias." 

"I'm  a  changed  creature  from  this 
moment,"  I  said  to  Farmer  Sleep  ;  "  and  if 
you  don't  give  me  up  to  justice,  I'll  richly 
reward  you." 

"  What  did  my  text  in  the  box  say  ?  "  he 
asked. 

" '  Go  and  sin  no  more,' "  I  answered. 

"  Then  you  can  do  it,"  he  said.  "  You 
can  go  this  instant  moment,  for  I've  done 
with  you  ;  but  I  won't  take  no  action,  and  I 
won't  tell  nobody  but  Uncle  RetaHUck,  who 
has  a  right  to  hear  how  his  cleverness  was 
rew^arded.  ,  You  go  and  seek  other  work  far 
ways  off  from  here,  and  get  your  soul  right 
wdth  God,  and  thank  Him  many  times  on 
your  knees  for  His  long-suffering  mercy. 
The  way  of  the  sinner  be  hard  most  times, 
but  in  your  case  it's  been  cruel  easy,  and  the 
least  you  can  do  is  to  thank  your  Maker  for 
your  iuck.  And  if  so  be  as  you  reform  and 
justify  your  existence,  and   save  a  bit  of 


money,  don't  you  hide  it  in  no  rubbish  heap 
for  the  first  knave  to  find,  but  take  it  bo 
Uncle  Retallack,  or  some  other  sensible  man 
who  understands  what  to  do  with  it.  I  was 
a  fool,  and  deserved  to  lose  my  stuff,  and  you 
were  a  wicked  rascal,  and  deserved  a  lot  more 
than  you're  getting,  so  we've  both  good  cause 
to  be  thankful ;  and  you  can  be  gone  by 
midday,  if  you  please." 

So  I  went,  and  though  'tis  too  much  to 
say  that  I  was  so  good  as  the  holy  text,  and 
sinned  no  more  from  that  day  to  this — for 
who  can  say  they've  been  sinless  from  one- 
and-twenty  to  seventy-and-three  ? —  yet  I'm 
known  to-day  as  a  straight  old  man,  with  a 
good  wife  and  good  children,  and  money  in 
the  bank,  and  very  well  thought  on  as  a  lay 
preacher  for  miles  around.  I  was  brought 
to  the  fold  by  an  easy  path,  sure  enough, 
and  never  shall  be  sufficiently  thankful  it 
was  so.    • 

Five  year  after  I  left  Lanteglos  Meadows 
I  met  Betty  Lobb — so  she  was  then— at  a 
wedding,  and  had  a  minute's  talk  with  the 
woman.  A  mother  of  three  by  that  time 
she  had  become,  and  so  good  a  chapel 
member— thanks  to  her  husband— as  I  myself. 

"  Things  have  changed  with  us,  Betty,"  I 
said,  "since  the  bitter  night  when  we  thought 
to  do  wickedness,  and  was  saved  by  the 
watching  Lord." 

And  she  looked  through  me  like  a  pane  of 
glass  and  said  :  "  What  bee's  in  your  bonnet, 
Toby  Keat?  I  don't  know  from  Adam 
what  you  be  talkiug  about.  But  if  you're 
trying  to  make  out  that  I  ever  did  a  wTong 
thing,  or  thought  a  wrong  thing,  or  anything 
like  that,  you'd  better  tell  my  husband,  and 
hear  what  he's  got  to  say  about  it." 

Defiant-like  she  spoke,  with  a  flash  in  her 
eyes ;  so  I  just  shrugged  my  shoulders  and 
went  my  w^ay,  and  felt  sorry  the  woman 
w^eren't  so  near  grace  as  I  could  have  wished. 


THIS    BIT    OF    ENGLAND. 

I F  this  bit  of  England  be 
'     Worthier  because  of  me, 
Stronger  for  the  strength  I  bring, 
Sweeter  for  the  songs  I  sing, 
Purer  for  the  path  I  tread, 
Lighter  for  the  light  I  shed. 
Richer  for  the  gifts  I  give. 
Happier  because  I  live, 
Nobler  for  the  death  1  die : 
Not  in  vain  I  have  been  I. 

EDGAR   VINE    HALL. 
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MINISTERING    TO    THE    WOUNDED    SERBIAN    SOLDIERS    IN    CORFU. 


WITH  THE  SERBIAN  ARMY 

IN  CORFU 

By  ALICE  &  CLAUDE    ASKEW 


THE  events  of  the  past  few  months 
have  brought  Corfu,  gem  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  after  a  long  period 
of  happy  oblivion,  into  fresh  historical 
prominence,  nor  is  it  likely,  with  the 
departure  of  the  Serbian  Army,  to  return 
once  more  to  its  previous  condition. 
Changes,  big  or  little,  there  are  bound  to 
be,  though  in  what  direction  remains  yet 
to  be  seen.  For  one  thing,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  Kaiser  will  find  pleasure  in 
his  palace  of  the  Achilleion,  converted,  as 
it  is  at  present,  into  a  Serbian  hospital  under 
French  control.  For  surely  ghosts  may 
walk,  even  if  they  are  but  the  self -created 
ghosts  of  conscience. 

Besides,  though  the  Serbian  Army  has 
been  now  safely  transferred  from  its  land 
of  exile  to  a  more  cherished  spot— since 
Salonica  is  on  Macedonian  soil,  gateway  of 
the  new  Serbia  that  is  to  be  — Corfu, 
nevertheless,  is  still  held  by  the  Allies,  and 


remain^  a  base  for  tlie  accommodation  and 
treatment  of  the  large  number  of  poor  war- 
weary  soldiers  who  have  not  yet  recovered 
the  requisite  vital  force  to  go  out  with  their 
fellows  and  face  the  hated  Bulgar. 

And  how  they  chafe,  those  who  of 
necessity,  if  against  their  will,  have  been 
held  back  on  the  island,  those  who  are 
conscious  of  new  blood  flowing  through 
their  veins,  of  health  almost  within  their 
grip  !  They  cannot  understand  the  necessity 
even  of  a  little  delay ;  they  want  to  be  up 
and  doing,  regardless  of  wounds  not  yet 
fully  healed,  of  limbs  not  yet  hardened  to 
the  strain  of  normal  daily  routine. 
^  More  pathetic  still  it  is  to  hear  the 
plaintive  appeal  of  those  who  all  too 
evidently  will  never  rise  from  their  beds 
again,  but  who  steadily  refuse  to  recognise 
the  fact.  Their  talk  is  all  of  Serbia.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  the  invaders  are 
driven  out  ?     Perhaps,  by  the  time  they  are 
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well  again,  Serbia  will  be  free  once  more, 
and  then  what  joy  to  return  to  the  little 
cherished  homestead,  to  the  dear  ones  left 
behind  !  Their  eyes  light  up,  a  touch  of 
colour  creeps  into  the  wan  cheeks,'  and  for 
the  moment  they .  are  happy.  It  is  well 
that  they  do  not  know. 

It  is  a  very  tragic  feature  of  this  phase 
of  the  Great  War  that  practically  all  these  - 
exiles  from  their  native  land — officers  and 
men  alike,  civilians,  too,  of  course — are 
still  without  any  knowledge  whatever  as  to 
the  condition  of  those  they  perforce  left 
behind  them— the  old  people,  the  wives,  the 
children,  the  sweethearts — to  the  doubtful 
mercies  of  the  hated  enemy.  Only  a  few 
have  contrived,  through  the  medium  of 
Swiss  newspapers,  to  satisfy  themselves  as 
to  the  safety  of  their  families — no  more  than 
just  that  can  they  know.  Many  have  tried 
to  open  communication,  but  have  met  with 
ominous  failure.  And  stories  leak  through 
— stories  that  are  not  good  to  hear. 

We  spoke  one  day  with  a  patient  who 
was,  indeed,  little  more  than  a  boy,  though 
his  face  was  lined  like  that  of  an  old  man. 
Tuberculosis  had  taken  hold  of  him,  and  it 
was  not  reckoned  that  he  had  many  days  to 
live.  We  imagined  that,  exceptionally,  he 
appreciated  this  himself,  and,  having  regard 
to  his  condition,  it  did  not  surprise  us  that 
he  seemed  to  forget,  as  soon  as  told,  that  we 
were  not  of  his  own  race.  The  fact  he 
grasped  was  that  we  were  proceeding  shortly 
to  Salonica. 

"  And  then — you  will  go — to  Serbia  ?  " 
He  turned  his  head  a  little,  and  his  eyes 
flamed  in  their  sunken  sockets. 

God  wilhng — yes  ;  we  had  at  the  moment 
no  greater  desire.  To  him  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

"You  are  happy  —  you  will  see  Serbia 
again.  I  myself  cannot  go  —  not  yet. 
Perhaps  I  cannot  go  at  all."  His  voice  was 
very  broken,  and  it  was  difficult  to  catch  the 
exact  words.  He  paused  for  a  moment  or 
two,  panting,  then  resumed  :   '*  There's  my 

poor  old  father  at "     It  was  not  possible 

to  distinguish  the  name,  but  we  ascertained 
later  that  he  referred  to  a  village  near 
Kragujevatz.  "  I'm  always  thinking  of  him. 
I  wish  you  could  see  him  and  tell  him  that 
from  me — that  I'm  always  thinking  of  him." 

We  made  the  promise  that  the  circum- 
stance obviously  demanded.  If  Fate  should 
will  it  that  we  came  again  to  Kragujevatz, 
we  would  do  our  utmost  for  him.  Would 
he  like  to  write  a  message  and  entrust  it 
to  us  ? 


"Yes,"  he  answered  eagerly.  And  then 
suddenly  all  his  energy  seemed  to  leave  him, 
and  his  head  dropped  back  on  his  pillow. 

"I'll  write  —  to-morrow,"  he  muttered. 
"  I'm  very  tired  now." 

A  little  while  afterwards  we  had  some 
conversation  with  one  of  the  ward  orderlies 
who  had  already  told  us  many  interesting 
facts  about  his  cases.  He  asked  us,  with 
some  curiosity  in  his  voice,  what  we  thought 
of  the  young  man  with  whom  we  had  just 
been  speakiug.  We  told  him  of  the  old 
father  and  of  our  promise. 

Our  friend  smiled  pitifully.  "It's  a  sad 
case,"  he  said,  "  a  very  sad  case.  The  poor 
fellow  is  always  asking  people  to  take 
messages  to  his  father.  The  tragedy  of  it 
is,  we  happen  to  know  the  father's  dead.'^    . 

He  told  us  the  story,  hardly  realising  the 
tremendous  pathos  of  it.  The  old  man  had 
been  called  up  to  fight  with  the  "  last  reserve." 
Father  and  son  had  met  upon  the  retreat 
during  the  cruel  struggle  through  the  snows 
of  Albania.  The  old  peasant  was  worn  out 
— could  hardly  drag  one  foo't  before  the 
other — the  soldier  was  still  strong  and 
vigorous. 

From  that  day  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  his  father — fell  out  of  place  for  him, 
carried  him,  starved  for  him.  At  last  the 
day  came  when  they  could  no  longer  keep 
up  with  the  company,  and  had  to  be  left 
behind.  The  father,  dying,  begged  his  son 
to  leave  him  and  continue  alone,  but  this  the 
young  man  steadily  refused  to  do. 

He  was  found  the  next  day,  by  some  of 
his  Wated  companions,  frost-bitten,  nearly 
dead  himself,  lying  beside  a  corpse.  They 
got  him  away  somehow,  and,  because  he  was 
young  and  vigorous,  he  recovered  strength 
sufficiently  to  continue  the  march ;  but  he 
had  completely  forgotten  the  events  that 
had  gone  before,  and  in  other  ways  showed 
signs  of  impaired  reason.  Of  his  father  he 
talked  constantly,  always  believing  him  to 
be  at  home  upon  the  farm,  and  at  last  his 
friends  humoured  him.  What  was  the  good 
of  giving  unnecessary  pain  ? 

And  so,  at  last,  Corfu  —  the  grip  of 
tubercle  upon  a  body  that  had  been  healthy 
and  strong,  the  weakening  of  flesh  as  of 
mind — and  presently  the  end. 

Such  stories  could  easily  be  multiplied. 
We  ourselves  have  been  told  so  many.  And 
to  us  it  has  always  been  a  sad  reflection — we 
felt  it  most  keenly  when  we  stood  by  the 
little  monument  that  has  been  erected  on 
Vido  in  memory  of  those  who  died  there— 
that  so  many  humble  heroes  have  gone  to 
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their  grave  unhonoured,  swallawed  up  and 
lost  in  the  lurid  mist  of  war,  forgotten  by 
man,  but  surely  not  by  God. 

Once — ^in  parenthesis — we  happened  to 
overhear  this  very  subject  crudely  bub 
illuminatively  discussed  between,  of  all 
people,  two  typical  British  Tommies.  It 
was  in  Albania,  when  the  martyr  march  was 
at  its  worst. 

"  I'm  thinking,"  one  of  them  said  seriously, 
"  there's  got  to  be  a  God  somewhere  to  make 
things  right  for  these  poor  devils." 

The  combination  of  words  was  quaint,  but 
they  were  spoken  with  no  irreverence.     War 


our  ignorance  upon  such  subjects  being 
profound. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that,  for  one  of  us  at 
least,  Corfu  has  always  been  an  ideal,  a  spot 
pointed  out  by  some  instinct  as  bound,  in 
one  way  or  another,  sooner  or  later,  to  loom 
across  the  horizon  of  our  lives.  It  may  be 
imagined,  therefore,  that  our  first  view  of 
the  island  was  attended  with  a  profound 
interest. 

We  had  crossed  from  Italian  Gallipoli  in 
great  comfort,  and  so  well  patrolled  that  risk 
of  enemy  attack  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Our  only  travelling  companions  were  six  or 
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makes  people  think  who   have  not  before 
been  over-given  to  troubling  their  brains. 

To  most  of  us  untrav,elled  Englishmen 
Corfu  is  little  more  than  a  name.  Many  of 
us,  perhaps,  do  not  remember  that  the  island 
was  for  many  years  a  British  possession, 
until  it  was  voluntarily  handed  over  to 
Greece.  A  few  words,  then,  as  to  what  it 
looks  like  to-day,  now  that  we,  with  our 
Allies,  are  once  more  in  a  sort  of  temporary 
occupation,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Information  of  the  guide-book  order  it  is 
not  ours  to  give,  nor  could  we,  if  we 
wanted  to,  discuss  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  island,   its  populatioH,  and   so  on, 


eight  Serbian  officers  returning  from  leave. 
The  night  had  been  gloriously  fine,  but  in 
the  morning  a  sharp  wind  got  up,  and  the 
Greek  coast  was  shrouded  in  mist,  which 
turned  to  heavy  rain  as,  towards  noon,  we 
drew  up  between  the  island  and  the  mainland, 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  town  itself.  Our 
first  view  of  Corfu,  therefore,  was  not 
altogether  favourable — we  saw  it  outlined 
through  a  white  curtain  of  drifting  rain. 

But  there  was  one  feature  in  the  scene 
that  impressed  us  simultaneously,  and  aroused 
the  same  recollection  in  the  minds  of  both 
of  us.  The  great  fortress  of  Corfu— scene 
of  many  defences— stood  up  gaunt  and  grim, 
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and  round  about  it,  looming  like  giant 
sentinels  through  the  mist,  were  rows  of  tall 
cypress  trees,  the  cypress  that  form  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  of  Corfu  scenery. 

"The  Island  of  the  Dead!"  we  cried 
almost  in  the  same  breath. 

It  was  of  a  famous  picture,  well  known  in 
England,  that  we  had  been  reminded.  "  The 
Island  of  the  Dead "  is  a  masterpiece  by 
Boclin,  and  the  original  hangs,  we  believe, 
at  Munich.  Prints  of  it  are  often  to  be  seen 
in  London  shops.  It  represents  a  dark 
island  of  rocky  heights  set  among  cypress, 
between     which     the     doors    of    mortuary 


It  was  not  till  some  days  later  that  we 
learnt  that  Boclin,  the  artist,  did  actually 
derive  the  inspiration  for  his  famous  picture 
at  Corfu,  though  it  was  not  at  the  spot  where 
his  work  was  recalled  to  our  mind,  nor  was 
it  at  Yido,  the  Serbian  island  of  death,  as 
the  fitness  of  things  might  have  dictated. 
Yido,  in  point  of  fact,  seen  from  the  shore, 
appears  almost  treeless. 

The  actual  spot  chosen  by  Boclin  is  a 
little  island,  too  small  for  rocky  heights, 
but  it  is  quite  easy  to  trace  the  source  of 
inspiration  in  the  wonderful  cypress  trees, 
that   somehow   suggest  at   once   the    great 
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[Undervjood  &  Underwood. 
ULYSSES    WAS    SHIPWRECKED.        BOCLIN    PAINTED 
THE    ISLAND    OF    THE    DEAD." 

There  is  a  tragic  coincidence  about  this  title,  for  the  Island  of  Vido,  close  by,  has  become  the  grave  of  many  Serbian 
soldiers  who  perished  on  it,  exhausted  victims  of  the  retreat. 
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COAST    OF    COIJFU,    UPON    WHICH 
IN    HIS    WELL-KNOWN    PICTURE     ' 


chambers  are  dimly  visible.    One  feels  stifled 
by  an  intensity  of  silence. 

"^  There  is  but  one  sign  of  movement,  and 
you  know  that  to  be  noiseless,  too.  A  boat 
approaches  the  island,  gliding  over  the  placid 
surface  of  the  water,  and  in  its  bows,  erect 
and  facing  the  unfathomed  mystery  of  the 
shore,  is  a  shrouded  figure — that  of  him  who 
through  death  has  become  initiate. 

It  is  a  picture  which,  once  seen,  is  not 
easily  forgotten,  and,  knowing  what  we  knew 
of  the  history  of  Corfu  of  the  preceding  few 
weeks,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  were  impressed, 
and  that  we  repeated  almost  in  a  whisper : 
"  Corf  u— the  Island  of  the  Dead  I  " 


mystery  of  "death.  There  is  a  monastery, 
the  only  building  upon  the  island,  the  walls 
of  which  are  visii3le  here  and  there  between 
the  trees,  and  it  needs  but  little  imagination 
to  picture  these,  with  Boclin,  as  the  doors  of 
mortuary  chambers. 

The  spot  has  other  claims  upon  the 
attention,  though  these  made  less  appeal  to 
us  personally,  for  you  are  here  on  classic 
ground,  and  if  you  have  brought  your  Homer 
with  you,  it  is  time  to  produce  it.  You  will 
want  to  read  of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses, 
and  how  he  was  shipwrecked  here  upon  this 
very  island,  and  how  upon  the  coast  of  Corfu, 
c.ose  by,  he  nfet,  under  circumstances  which 
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we  all  remember,  with  the  maid  Nausicaa. 
The  peasant  women  wash  their  linen  to-day 
in  the  classic  stream  of  long  ago.  ' 

For  some  reason  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  trace,  the  Island  of  Ulysses — Boclin's 
Island  of  the  Dead — is  now  known  as  the 
Eat  Island. 

The  town  of  Corfu — the  only  town  upon 
the  island— is  of  Itahan  type.  If  you  happen 
to  know  Genoa,  you  can  picture  what  its 
streets  are  like.  They  are  very  narrow — in 
only  one  or  two  is  vehicular  traffic  possible — 
stone  paved,  and  the  houses  on  either  side, 
by  their  height,  afford  grateful  shade  against 
the  heat,  often  of  -tropical  intensity.  In 
some  of  the  less  pretentious  quarters  it  is 
customary,  just  as  in  Genoa,  to  hang  up 
the  family  washing  on  lines  drawn  across  the 
street.  This  may  have  an  element  of  the 
picturesque,  but  the  average  person  will  not 
venture  up  those  streets  without  an  umbrella. 

Another  feature,  again  directed  against 
the  sun,  is  the  porticos  which  adorn  the 
fronts  of  many  houses.  They  form  a  series 
of  detached  arcades,  since  there  is  not  always 
room  enough  to  maintain  the  continuity ; 
hence  one  gets  a  broken  effect  which  is  not 
displeasing  to  the  eyes. 

The  shops  are  generally  unpretentious, 
often,  even  in  the  main  streets,  little  more 
than  shanties,  with  no  pretence  at  windows. 
There  is  no  need  for  the  customer  to  go 
inside — he  can  transact  his  business  quite 
comfortably  from  the  street.  And  if  you 
want  to  see  business  at  its  height,  you  will 
go  out  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  or  even 
later.  The  town  is  alive  then.  During  the 
hot  hours  of  the  afternoon  everyone  is  asleep. 

The  more  fashionable  quarters  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  well-known  spots 
on  the  French  or  Italian  Riviera,  if  you 
eliminate  from  the  picture  the  usual  array 
of  palatial  hotels.  The  best  hotels  in  Corfu, 
while  w^e  were  there,  had  been  taken  over 
for  various  civil  or  military  purposes,  while 
those  that  remained  were  by  no  means  first- 
class— except  in  their  prices.  The  centre 
of  life  is  along  an  arcade  of  cafes  which 
lines  one  side  of  a  broad,  open  grass  space, 
now  given  over  to  the  drilling  and  reviewing 
of  troops  and  to  international  football 
matches,  played  with  much  zest,  and  always 
watched  by  a  highly  interested  crowd. 
Standing  under  the  arcade,  your  view  of 
the  sea  is  cut  off  by  the  great  frowning 
fort,  still  occupied  by  the  Greeks.  There  is 
another  fort  near  the  harbour,  which  has 
been  taken  over  by  French  and  Serbs.  On 
your  left  is  the  King's  palace,  a  building  of 


no  particular  merit ;  on  your  right  the 
grassy  space  extends  and  sweeps  down  to  a 
promenade  by  the  sea  which  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Condamine  at  Monaco. 

Such  is  the  town  of  Corfu,  pleasant 
enough,  but  hardly  offering  sufficient 
attraction  to  induce  the  average  holiday- 
maker  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey.  You 
must  penetrate  further  into  the  island  to 
appreciate  its  beauty  and  its  charm,  and 
here,  again,  the  average  pleasure-seeker 
would  find  himself  handicapped,  for  outside 
the  town  there  is  no  hotel  accommodation 
whatever,  and  in  the  villages  supplies  are 
not  easily  obtained.  We  found  some 
difficulty  in  this  respect  during  our  stay  at 
beautiful  Benizze,  which  is  thirteen  miles 
from  Corfu,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  motor 
lorries  constantly  passing  to  and  fro,  so 
what  it  must  be  in  times  of  peace  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say.  The  natives  depend 
largely  upon  transport  by  boat ;  but  the 
sea  may  be  rough,  and  then  the  expected 
supplies  fail  to  materialise.  That  is  how 
w^e  w^ere  caught  on  one  memorable  occasion. 
With  such  difficulties  close  to  the  town,  it 
may  be  imagined  how  the  villages  fare  that 
are  further  away  inland  or  at  the  other  end 
of  the  island.  Apart  from  this,  the  roads 
everywhere  are  excellent — so  much  so  that 
travelling  one  day  on  one  that  had  been 
contrived  with  great  skill  along  a  range  of 
inland  hills,  we  felt  impelled  to  ask  what 
particular  service  it  fulfilled,  since  it  led 
nowhere  in  particular,  passed  by  no.  villages 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  merely  joined, 
later  on,*  the  same  main  road  from  which 
it  had  taken  its  departure.  Our  native 
companion  was  no  wiser  than  ourselves  ;  he 
could  only  laugh,  and  say  that  at  least  it 
afforded  us  a  series  of  most  glorious  views, 
which  was  strictly  true.  Probably  these 
fine  roads  are  mostly  of  British  make,  but 
they  have  been  very  well  kept  up  since  our 
day. 

The  sightseer  will  find  little  in  the  way 
of  antiquities  to  attract  him,  or,  not  being 
out  with  that  object  in  view,  it  may  be 
that  they  escaped  our  attention.  It  was  by 
chance  that  we  discovered  one,  so  to  speak, 
at  our  very  door. 

It  was  on  the  property  of  the  parish  priest, 
who  lived  in  the  house  adjoining  that  w^hich 
we  occupied  while  at  Benizze.  He  claimed 
it  as  a  Roman  bath,  but  probably,  to  judge 
from  its  construction  and  tesselated  pave- 
ment, it  is  of  much  later  date — most  likely 
Venetian.  The  point  that  interested  us, 
however,   was    this — the    Kaiser    had    once 
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made  an  offer  to  purchase  the  ground  upon 
which  the  bath  stands,  and  our  friend  the 
priest  had  absolutely  refused  to  sell  it.  We 
had  some  talk  with  him  and  his  wife  upon 
the  subject. 

"Money  is  soon  spent,"  she  declared, 
"  but  this  " — she  swept  her  hand  round,  so 
as  to  include  all  the  rich  lemon  groves  in 
her  gesture — "this  goes  on,  and  not  even 
for  the  Kaiser  would  we  part  from  it." 

She  was  right,  that  good  woman,  for  the 
lemon  trees  of  Corfu  are  a  wonder  -to  behold. 
It  used  to  be  our  greatest  pleasure  to  wander 
among  them  in  the  evening,  breathing  the  - 
sweet-scented  air  and  watching  the  fire-flies 
hovering  in  and  out,  and  making  one  think 
of  nothing  so  much  as  woodland  fairies  at 
their  midnight  gambols.  It  was  curious, 
too,*  to  wake  at  night,  as  sometimes  happened, 
to  find  these  strange  little  bluish  lights 
hovering  mysteriously  about  the  room. 

Such  is  the  island  which  has  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of 
the  War— the  rebuilding,  in  the  space  of  little 
more  than  three  months,  of  an  army,  so 
shattered  by  hunger  and  privation  -that  at 
one  time  it  must  have  looked  as  if  any 
attempt  to  reconstruct  a  fighting  force  from 
such  material  was  hopelessly  out  of  the 
question.  But  the  seemingly  impossible  has 
been  accomplished,  and  for  their  wonderful 
success  the  most  unstinted  praise  is  due  to 
the  Frenck  and  English  organisations  that 
.  took  the  operation  in  hand,  and  almost 
literally  clothed  dead  bones  with  flesh. 

The  initial  difficulties  were  tremendous, 
heart-breaking.  The  unfortunate  soldiers 
died  at  such  a  rate  that  it  was  a  problem  how 
to  provide  for  their  interment.  Eventually 
it  became  necessary  to  carry  the  corpses  out 
to  sea  in  lighters  and  consign  them  to  their 
grave  beneath  the  quiet  waters  of  the  bay. 
It  was  of  sheer  exhaustion  that  the  majority 
died  ;  they  had  lived  and  moved  mechanically 
until  the  day  of  reaction  arrived,  and  reaction 
killed  them.  The  very  food  which  was  now 
abundantly  at  their  disposition  became,  by 
tragic  irony,  the  actual  cause  of  their  final 
destruction.  Their  weakened  bodies  refused 
to  assimilaste  it ;  the  effort  to  revive  vital 
activity  was  too  great  a  strain  ;  the  link  of 
life  snapped.  Furthermore,  typhus  and 
cholera  made  their  fell  appearance,  and 
there  was  a  time  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
infection  might  spread  disastrously.  As  it 
was,  there  were  several  of  the  brave  workers 
who  did  not  escape. 

Energetic  measures  were  taken.  The  sick 
were  weeded  out  and  consigned  to  one  or 


another  of  the  hospitals,  according  to  their 
condition.  The  contagious  cases  were 
absolutely  isolated.  The  island  of  Yido,  a 
little  stretch  of  land  facing  the  harbour,  was 
selected  for  this  purpose,  and  placed  under 
the  strictest  quarantine.  The  hospitals  on 
the  main  island  dpalt  with  non-infective 
cases. 

Non-infective,  certainly,  and  yet  it  was 
terrible  to  see  the  state  of  emaciation  to 
which  a  large  proportion  of  these  poor 
fellows  had  come,  those  especially  who  had 
been  attacked  by  tuberculosis.  The  hospital 
at  Benizze,  admirably  conducted  on  behalf 
of  "  The  Wounded  Allies  Committee,"  was, 
we  imagined,  for  the  treatment  of  "  conva- 
lescents "  only ;  but  when  we  arrived  we 
found  several  of  the  "  convalescents"  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  the  hospital  staff  bravely 
overworking  itself  to  the  point  of  personal 
danger.  Luckily,  a  few  days  later  fresh 
nurses  arrived,  and  then  the  hospital 
immediately  opened  its  doors  to  new 
patients. 

One  can  imagine  no  more  favourable  spot 
for  the  process  of  "getting  well"  than  San 
Stefano,  as  the  Benizze  hospital  is  named. 
It  is  a  private  villa,  taken  over  for  the 
purpose,  standing  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  amid 
groves  of  olive  and  lemon  trees,  with  here 
and  there,  to  give  contrast  in  colour  and 
outline,  the  tall  dark  cypress  without  which 
few  pictures  of  Corfu  would  be  complete. 
The  road  winds  up  in  great  curves,  but  you 
will  prefer,  though  it  is  a  stiff  climb,  to  pick 
your  way  through  the  banks  of  cistus,  or 
rock-rose,  which  are  as  plentiful  here  at 
this  time  of  year  as  the  bluebell  with  us, 
pausing  at  intervals  to  admire  the  carpet  of 
wild  flowers,  so  varied  as  to  defy  description, 
and  to  look  down  upon  the  placid  sea, 
blue-grey  in  the  sunlight,  with  the  dim 
outline  of.  the  Greek  coast  away  in  the 
distance. 

The  wards,  in  wooden  barracks,  have  all 
been  built  by  Serbian  labour  on  ground 
specially  prepared  for  them.  These  men 
work  most  willingly  and  cheerfully — there  is 
no  question  of  compulsion  or  desire  of  pay. 
An  English  Tommy  once  told  us  that  when 
he,  with  some  companions,  was  busy  on  n 
certain  tough  piece  of  work,  some  Serbians, 
passing  accidentally,  paused  to  look  on.  P;J 
was  not  many  minutes  before  they  had 
offered  their  assistance,  although  it  was  work 
of  a  kind  that  was  not  in  the  least  expecte:! 
of  them  ;  nor  had  they  anything  to  gaui, 
except  the  good- will  of  their  English  allicB, 
which  was  abundantly  bestowed  upon  them. 


WITH    THE    SEEBIAN    AEMY    IN    CORFU. 
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This  is  but  one  example  of  such  incidents, 
many  of  which  have  been  reported  to  ns. 
English  officers  and  men  alike  have  nothing 
but  good  to  say  of  the  Serbians  with  whom 
they  have  been  brought  into  contact.  We 
have  put  the  qnestion  hundreds  of  times  in 
camp  and  hospital,  in  the  town  and  on  board 
transport  ships,  and  the  answer  has  always 
been  the  same.  Usually  a  wonder  is  expressed 
that  we  in  England  have  till  now  known 
so  little   of    the   Serbs   and  of    their  fine 


change  that  had  come  over  the  general  aspect 
of  the  army,  both  as  regards  body  and  spirit. 
We  had  grown  so  accustomed  in  those 
terrible  months  of  last  year  to  look  upon  the 
face  of  hunger,  and  weariness,  and  despair, 
to  watch  a  grey  army,  clad  in  rags  that 
scarcely  held  together,  trailing  hopelessly  up 
and  down  grey  streets,  that  it  came  almost 
as  a  shock  to  see  the  same  men  spruce, 
upright,  well-clad,  and  looking  as  if  they 
thoroughly  enjoyed  life.     But  so  it  was  with 


SERBIAN    TROOPS    AT    CORFU    EMBARKING    FOR    SALONICA. 

A  French  War  Office  official  photograph  issued  by  Newspaper  Illustrations. 


characteristics,  both  as  fighting-men  and  as 
companions.  Even  the  Greek  papers,  none 
too  friendly,  have  been  compelled  to  accord 
them  homage,  for  the  Serbian  record  at 
Corfu  has  been  marred  by  no  cases  of 
drunkenness,  or  assault,  or  any  of  the  troubles 
which  may  so  easily  arise  when  a  town  is 
occupied  by  a  large  army.  The  Serbian 
sense  of  discipline  is  beyond  praise. 

We  found  the  second  army  encamped 
among  the  olive  trees  of  Benizze,  and  it  was 
good  to  meet  old  friends  again.  Here,  as  in 
Corfu,  we  saw  immediate   evidence  of   the 


these  brave  sons  of  Serbia,  and  so  it  is  with 
them  to-day.  No  newly-formed  army  at 
present  in  the  field  can  equal  in  bodily 
vigour,  in  sheer  toughness,  the  reconstituted 
regiments  that  are  now  safely  on  Macedonian 
soil,  for  none  have  been  so  highly  proved. 
Think  of  it !  Four  years  of  almost  incessant 
war,  and  then  the  horrors  of  the  great 
retreat !  Men  who  have  lived  through  that, 
and  who  are  yet  burning  to  fight  again,  are 
men  of  iron  indeed.  And  the  Bulgars  know 
this.  They  are  conscious  of  the  great,  the 
overwhelming  spirit  of  revenge   that   they 
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have  created  against  themselves^  and  which 
is  even  now  crying  out  at  their  gates,  and, 
boast  as  thej  may,  there  is  the  fear  of  it 
upon  them. 

^  What  greater  proof  can  be  required  of  the 
Serbian  eagerness  for  battle  than  this  ?  There 
were  those  among  them — many — who  threw 
themselves  down  and  kissed  the  earth  as 
soon  as  they  had  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of 
Macedonia. 

As  marked  a  contrast  as  any  w^as  in  the 
demeanour  of  Field-Marshal  Stepanovitch, 
Voyvoda  of  the  Second  Army,  himself.  He 
is  an  old  man,  but  of  great  physical  strength . 
As  we  knew  him  in  Serbia,  he  was  of  a 
silent,  self-centred  disposition,  difficult  of 
approach,  holding  little  communication, 
except  officially,  even  with  his  own  officers. 
But  our  first  view  of  him  at  Benizze  was 
a  revelation.  He  was  on  the  seashore, 
watching  the  bare-legged  fishermen  drag  in 
their  huge  net.  Among  the  haul  was  an 
octopus  of  considerable  size,  a  hideous 
creature.  It  had  been  turned  out  upon  the 
beach,  and  our'  Voyvoda  w^as  taking  the 
keenest  interest,  amid  a  crowd  of  other  - 
curious  observers,  in  its  writhing  efforts  to 
get  back  to  the  sea.  He  enjoyed  holding 
out  his  stick  and  watching  the  clinging 
tentacles  as  they  encircled  and  gripped  it. 
These  tentacles,  by  the  w^ay,  are  appreciated 
as  food  by  the  Oorfiotes  ;  we,  however,  were 
not  tempted  to  experiment  with  them. 

The  Yoyvoda  greeted  us  in  the  most 
cordial  spirit,  and  accorded  us  quite  a  long 
interview.  He  was  leaving,  with  the  rest  of 
his  staff,  for  Salonica  the  next  day.  We 
bade  him  ^'Au  revoir  a  Salonique.'^ 

But  he  had  an  amendment  to  this.     He  , 
clasped    our    hands    enthusiastically.      "^ 
Belgrad''   he  corrected,   his  eyes    lighting 
up.     '\G'est  a  Belgrad  qu'il  faut  dire.    Au 
revoir — a  Belgrad  I  " 

He  shares  the  general  feeling  of  confidence 
that  is  so  typical  and  so  inspiring.  Not  a 
Serb  does  one  meet  to-day  who  is  not  assured 
of  a  speedy  return  to  his  country.  Not  one 
dreams  of  considering  that  country  as  lost. 
Indeed,  the  "  Yougo  Slav  "  ideal  is  stronger 
to-day  than  ever  before ;  it  is  a  force  that 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future.  There 
is  something  pathetic,  but  at  the  same  time 
highly  significant,  in  the  title  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  Serbian  newspapers — one  , 
hears  it  shouted  through  the  streets  every 
afternoon  by  innumerable  vendoi*s.  It  is 
Velilza  S&rlia — Great  Serbia. 


His  Koyal  Highness  the  Griwn  Prince 
Alexander  was  at  Corfu  during  our  stay  on 
the  island ;  but  presently,  when  the  time 
comes,  he  will  rejoin  the  army  of  whicli  he 
is  commander-in-chief.  His  figure  is  known 
to  us  in  Epgland,  owing  to  his  recent  visit 
to  London — a  visit  of  which  he  retains  the 
most  pleasant  recollection,  and  which,  indeed, 
has  done  much  to  cement  the  growing  under- 
standing between  our  country  and  his  own. 
Of  this  visit  he  spoke  much  in  an  interview 
which  he  generously  accorded  us,  and  in 
which  he  expressed  also  his  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  result  of  the  War,  and  in 
the  realisation  of  legitimate  Serbian  ideals 
through  the  good-will  and  concurrence  of 
his  great  allies.  At  the  same  time  he 
expressed  some  surprise  at  the  continued 
existence  in  certain  quarters,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  lessons  of  the  War,  of  a  pro-Bulgarian 
spirit. 

"  Tell  your  readers  in  England,"  he  said 
emphatically,  "that  Bulgaria  meant  to 
attack  us,  whatever  happened,  that  she  was 
preparing  for  the  attack  while  pretending  to 
negotiate.  We  knew  the  enemy  with  whom 
we  had  to  deal — we  hope  that  England 
knows  and  understands  that  enemy  now." 

The  great  work  of  transferring  the  Serbian 
Army  from  Corfu  to  Salonica  began  soon 
after  we  reached  the  island,  and  was  practi- 
cally accomplished  before  we  left  it.  It  was 
a  curious  experience  in  those  days  to  traverse 
roads  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
swarming  with  active  life,  and  to  find  them 
now  quiet  and  peaceful  ks  the  countryside  of 
any  one  of  our  own  home  counties.  It  was 
on  one  such  excursion  that  we  came  across  a 
burial  ground  that  marked  the  spot  where  a 
large  camp  had  been.  There  were  a  number 
of  little  crosses  to  mark  the  graves,  and  one 
large  monument,  carefully  and  artistically 
constructed,  did  service  for  all.  Here  is  a 
rough  translation  of  the  inscription  it  bears  : 
"Go  tell  our  comrades  that  we  shall  not 
return,  and  that  Serbian  flowers  will  never 
grow  upon  our  exile  graves.  Yet  greet  our 
Fatherland  for  us,  and  say  that  we  fell 
battling  for  it ;  so  may  our  quiet  graves  be 
known." 

Known  and  remembered  they  will  be. 
Perhaps  one  day  this  little  graveyard,  with 
its  monument  erected  to  the  brave  soldiers 
of  the  Drina  Division  who  died  in  exile,  far 
away  as  it  is  from  the  haunts  of  men,  may 
become  a  hallowed  spot  of  pilgrimage. 
Who  can  say  ? 


A    SLIGHT    MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Colonel  (to  raw  recruit,  who  has  forgotten  to  salute  him) :   What  company  do  you  belong  to  ? 
Recruit  (mindful  of  his  civil  occupation) :    Er— the  .Gas  Company,  please,  sir ! 
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MY    GARDEN    IN    WAR-TIME. 
By  Coulson  Kernahnn, 

My  gardener  was  a  failure  from  the  first. 
As  a  Cabinet  Minister,  a  grateful  nation — in 
other  words,  his  party  chief  and  colleagues — 
would  probably,  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
have  bestowed  upon  him  a  pension  and  .a 
peerage,  for,  as  a  Cabinet  Minister,  he  might 
have  been  a  shining  success. 

In  a  gardener,  experience  and  knowledge 
are  necessary.  Mine  had  neither,  but  his 
incompetence  having  been  proved,  even  to 
his  dissatisfaction,  he  dismissed  himself  without 
notice,  without  a  character,  without  a  pension, 
and  without  pay. 

Being  thus  out  of  employment,  for  my 
gardener  was  myself,  and  being  unable  to  obtain 
an  efficient  substitute,  I  was  in  something  of  a 
quandary,  when  who  should  pull  up  at  my  door 
but  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  who  has  a 
great  reputation  as  a  writer,  of  which  he  is  less 
proud  than  of  his  (alleged)  genius  for  gardening. 
He  insisted — on  hearing  what  was  troubling 
me — on  viewing  the  scene  of  my  labours,  and 
my  labours'  results. 

As  dejectedly  as  a  recruit  subaltern  who  has 
been  heavily  defeated  on  first  taking  a  command 
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at  manoeuvres  might  follow  a  brigadier- 
general  to  the  big  "pow-wow"  of  officers,  I 
attended  the  genius  to  the  battlefield.  Having 
inspected  the  weird  entrenchments  I  had 
effected  with  a  spade  and  fork,  turned  over 
with  his  stick  the  prisoners  of  war — temporarily 
interned  on  a  weed-heap — I  had  taken,  he 
relieved  me  by  remarking  considerately  :  "  The 
thing  is  not  so  very  badly  done  for  a  beginner. 
But  why  didn't  you  ask  someone  who  knows 
— myself,  for  instance — before  commencing 
operations  ?  " 

For  a  good  half -hour  he  instructed  me  in  the 
making  and  the  care  of  a  garden.  As  he  was 
about  to  go,  he  inquired :  *'  Is  there  anything 
on  which  you  would  like  to  ask  my  advice  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  There  is  a  lot  of  this  pretty 
stuff  all  over  the  place.  What  is  it,  and  what 
ought  I  to  do  about  it  ?  I  have  never  seen  it 
before."  I  pointed,  as  I  spoke,  to  a  growth  of 
green  leaves  in  shape  resembling  those  of  the 
ash  tree. 

'*  That,"  he  said  decisively,  '*  is  only  a  weed ; 
but  I  should  not  do  any  weeding,  were  I  you, 
as  yet.  I  have  been  told  by  a  neighbour  that 
there  are  a  number  of  beautiful  and  even  rare 
plants  in  your  garden,  put  there  by  a  previous 
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owner.  You  admit  yourself  ignorant  of  such 
matters,  so  you  had  better  leave  things  for  the 
present,  or  you  may  be  destroying  something 
valuable." 

I  took  his  advice,  and  left  undisturbed  for  a 
few  weeks  the  plant  concerning  which  I  had 
consulted  him.  Then  all  at  once — we  had  had 
spells  of  heavy  rain,  followed  by  days  of  warm 
sunshine — a  great  green  sea  seemed  to  come 
up  and  engulf  everything  in  the  garden.  It 
was  the  growth  concerning  which  I  had 
consulted  the  genius,  and  I  have  since  learned 
from  a  real,  not  an  alleged,  gardener  that  it  is 
called  ground  ash,  and  that,  if  left  undisturbed, 
it  flourishes  with  such  ferocity  in  this  part  of 
the  country  that  it  never  again  can  be  got  out. 

When  next  the  genius  came  to  see  me  I 
remarked  genially :  "If, 
when  you  had  every 
symptom  of  virulent 
small-pox,  the  doctor 
whom  you  consulted 
said  that  you  were 
suffering  from  a  slight 
cold,  and  had  better 
stay  in  bed  a  day,  and 
put  your  feet  in  mustard 
and  water,  what  would 
you  think  of  him  as  an 
expert  ?  You  called  that 
thing  a  '  weed,'  and 
call  yourself  a  gardener. 
What  I  call  you  I  won't 
tell  you,  but  the  thing 
you  call  a  weed  is  a 
syndicate  of  vegetable 
villainy.  It  is  wicked- 
ness in  vegetable  form, 
and  has  wiry  roots  that 
run  underground  for 
miles,  and  have  coiled 
themselves  and  riveted 
themselves  around  the 
roots  of  every  precious 
fern,  flower,  or  shrub 
in  the  garden,  and  are 
literally  strangling  fern, 
flower,  and  shrub  to 
death.  Those  who  know 
tell  me  that  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  it — 

and  then  you  don't  get  rid  of  it,  for  if  half 
an  inch  of  root  be  left,  that  half  inch  will 
reproduce  itself  a  thousandfold,  and  start 
out,  via  your  garden,  on  a  journey  to  the 
Antipodes — is  completely  to  dig  up  and  destroy 
your  entire  garden  and  all  that  is  in  it,  so  as  to 
make  sure  of  destroying  the  ground  ash,  and 
start  everything  all  over  again.  You  gave  me 
to  understand  that  you  were  an  expert  of  long 
experience  and  wide  knowledge,  which  is  why 
I  followed  your  advice  when  you  told  me  to 
leave  this  thing  undisturbed.  Now  go,  before 
I  kill  you.  Write  as  map.y  articles,  stories, 
and  poems  as  you  are  minded,  but  never  again 
allege  that  you  are  an  expert  on  gardening." 

Since  then  I  have  tracked  the  ground  ash  to 
its  lair,  destroying  countless  precious  ferns  and 
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for  me 


Marine  Artist:   Would  you  mind  sittiH; 
for  a  few  hours  during  your  leave  V 

Handyman  :    Sit  fer  yer  ?     Wot  do  yer  take  me 
for — a  bloomiu'  old  'en? 


plants  in  doing  so,  by  following  with  my  fingers 
the  wicked  roots  of  the  weed  for  what  seemed 
to  me  miles  and  miles  of  warm  and  sticky,  or 
wet  and  clammy,  or  flinty,  chilly,  and  frozen 
ground.  One  patch  under  a  hedge,  and  behind 
wire  netting — barbed — is  out  of  reach,  and  all  I 
can  do  is  to  wait  till  the  thing  flowers,  when,  lest 
it  run  to  seed,  I  pounce  upon  it,  rend  it,  stalk 
by  stalk,  leaf  by  leaf,  and  flower  by  flower,  and 
then Oh,  no,  I  don't  toss  its  murdered  re- 
mains to  the  winds  and  the  worms.  Once  in 
my  anger  I  flung  a  piece  which  had  been 
particularly  troublesome  upon  the  gravel  path, 
and  trampled  it  in  bull-like  fury  to  atoms, 
only,  a  week  or  two  la^jer  on,  to  find  one  of  the 
finest  crops  of  ground  ash  ever  raised,  and 
in  "record"  time,  on  the  spot  where,  as  I 
supposed,  it  had  given 
up  the  last  lingering 
spark  of  ground  ash 
ghost. 

The  only  way  effectu- 
ally to  rid  the  world  of 
ground  ash  is  to  burn 
it  to  ashes,  or,  as  has 
been  done  by  soldiers 
with  secret  dispatches, 
to  eat  and  swallow  it — 
a  course  I  do  not  advise, 
unless  one  wishes  to 
leave  the  animal  world, 
and,  as  Daphne  was 
turned  into  a  laurel,  to 
become  a  fine  growth 
of  ground  ash. 

Have  I  said  too  much 
of  ground  ash  ?  What 
I  have  said — what  I 
have  wished  a  pious 
upbringing  would  allow 
me  to  say  upon  the 
subject — will  be  freely 
forgiven  by  any  fellow- 
sufferer  who,  unwarned 
as  I  was  of  its  in- 
sidious approaches,  its 
murderous  doings,  has 
permitted  this  villainy 
in  vegetable  form  to 
invade  the  fair  shores 
of  his  garden.  My  last 
word  about  ground  ash  is  that  every  leaf, 
root,  stalk,  and  flower  should  indelibly  and 
warningly  be  stamped  :  "  Made  in  Germany." 


The  rich  old  uncle  from  whom  much  was 
hoped  for  was  visiting  his  niece,  who  had  been 
telling  him  how  dearly  his  little  great -nephew 
and  namesake  loved  his  school,  and  how  well 
he  was  getting  on  with  his  studies. 

"  Well,  Teddy,"  said  the  uncle  jovially,  upon 
the  return  of  the  little  boy,  "what  do  you  do 
in  school  all  day  ?  " 

Teddy  pondered.  "  Well,"  he  said  gravely, 
"  mostly  I  wait  until  it's  time  to  go  home." 


A    LIKELY     QUARTER. 

Remount  Officer:    Do  vou  know  anvone  about  here  who  lias  a  horse  for  sale? 
Nativk:   Sure,  sorr,  an'  I  tlnnk  Mike'^Kafferty  oyer  at  tlV  farm  would,  as  it  was  mesilf  that  sold 
him  wan  yisterday. 


MORE    terminological    INEXACTITUDE. 


OitDEULY  Officer:    Is  this  the  "dry"  canteen,  Tomkins? 

CantiIkn  Sergeant:   1  was  told  it  was,  sir,  but  somebody's  been  pullni    my  le-. 
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English  Tourist  (to  Highland  porter,  who 
has  carried  his  portmanteau  for  half  a  mile 
to  the  hotel)  :  Now,  then,  Sandy,  what's  the 
damages  for  that  little  bit  ? 

Porter  :  Och,  now,  pairsons  will  pay  me 
one  shilling  or  sixpence,  and  shentlemens  will 
pay  me  two  shillings,  but  you  will  pay  me  one 
shilling  and  elevenpence  halfpenny. 


*' Have  you  examined  my  piano?"  asked 
the  lady  of  the  piano-tuner. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  the  tuner. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  it  ?  " 

*'  Someone  has  lowered  the  soft  pedal  and 
nailed  it  down." 


One  day  a  clergyman  was  making  the  usual 
announcements     about     services    and     other 


Tommy  :  Father,  will  you  give  me  twopence 
to  give  to  a  cripple  ? 

Father  :  Certainly,  my  boy.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  that  you  are  kind  and  thoughtful 
concerning  cripples.    Always  be  kind  and  good 


all's  well  that  ends  well! 

Artist:   Yes,  I'm  joining  up  to-morrow,  so  I've  chucked  everything  and  burnt  all  my  pictures. 
Pateu:    That's  right.     Your  heart's  in  the  right  place,  my  boy! 


arrangements  for  the  coming  week,  and  con- 
cluded :  "  The  preachers  for  next  Sunday  will 
be  found  hanging  on  the  church  door." 


*'  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  make  a 
direct  accusation,''  said  the  lawyer,  who  was 
asking  damages  because  insinuations  had  been 
made  against  his  client's  good  name.  "  You 
may  have  heard  of  the  woman  who  called  to 
the  maidservant :  *  Mary,  Mary,  come  here  and 
take  the^  parJ-ot  downstairs — the  master  has 
dropped  his  collar-stud  ! '  " 


to  these  unfortunate  persons,  because  they  need 
it  most  of  all.     Who  is  this  cripple  ? 

Tommy  :  The  man  who  takes  the  money  at 
the  picture  palace  I 


A  SHALLOW  and  conceited  patron  of  the  arts, 
observing  one  day  at  dinner  a  man  eminent  for 
his  philosophical  talents  intent  on  choosing  the 
delicacies  of  the  table,  said  to  him :  "  What ! 
Do  philosophers  love  dainties  ?  "  "  Why  not  ?  " 
returned  the  scholar.  "  Do  you  think,  my 
lord,  that  the  good  things  of  this  world  were 
made  only  for  blockheads  ?  " 
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CUPID    IN    AUTUMN. 

In  russet  and  orangfe  and  brown 

Are  mantled  wood  and  wold. 
Maples  in  scarlet  and  purple, 

Beech  in  flaming:  Sfold. 

All  hushed  the  aisles  of  branches, 

Silent  the  hollows  deep; 
Under  a  veil  of  mystic  blue 

The  trees  in  silence  weep. 

They  weep  for  the  days  of  summer, 
Leaves  that  were  fresh  and  green, 

Though  gay  is  their  garb  of  mourning 
With  gold  and  crimson  sheen. 

Lost  'mid  the  blaze  of  autumn 

Trail  Cupid's  weary  feet, 
Faded  his  garland  of  roses. 

No  song  his  own  to  greet. 

His  quiver,  at  spring-time  heavy, 

Hangs  all  but  empty  now; 
In  vain  he  seeks  on  ev'ry  side 

A  victim  for  his  bow. 

He  frowns  and  pouts  in  peevish  wrath. 

His  eyes  are  full  of  tears. 
When  lo  I   amidst  the  yellow  leaves 

My  lady  sweet  appears. 

He  halts  and  kneels,  and  swiftly  aims- 
She  hides  behind  a  tree. 

The  arrow  hits  against  the  oak, 
And  glances  back  on  me. 

The  shaft,  alas !   is  in  my  heart— 

Ah,  Cupid,  shoot  once  more. 
Or  she  will  roam  the  woods  again. 

Whole-hearted  as  before! 

Kirke  BrampUn. 


THE     REASON. 

Kecruit:  I  sav,  do  you  always  shave  outside? 
Old  Hand:   Of  course  I  do.  "l  ain't  fur-lined! 

Young  Son:  Daddy,  am  I  very  much  like 
you? 

Father:  Yes,  my  son,  you  are  the  image 
of  me  in  every  way.  Aren't  you  pleased  to  be 
so  much  like  your  father  ? 

Young  Son  :  No,  father,  I  am  very  sorry. 

Father  (astonished)  :  Why  ? 

Young  Son  :  Well,  mother  told  Mrs.  Timmins 
that  you  were  very  pig-headed,  and,  of  course, 
if  I  am  like  you,  I  must  have  a  pig's  head,  too. 


Mother  (who  has  a  few  friends  to  lunch,  and, 
of  course,  wishes  to  show  off  the  merits  and  also 
the  manners  of  her  little  boy  Charles) :  Now, 
Charles,  what  do  you  say  before  you  eat  your 
lunch  ? 

Charles  (who  is  a  bit  shy) :  I  forget,  mummie. 

Mother  :  Come  on,  Charles-— you  know  well 
enough.     What  does  father  usually  say  ? 

Charles  (after  a  short  time) :  AVhat  I  Hash 
again  ? 


What  I 
a  kangaroo 


wants  to  know  is,  why 
feather  in  vour  hat? 


do  you  boys  wear 


They  were  submitting,  with  as  good  a  grace 
as  possible,  to  some  very  amateurish  music, 
and  as  one  of  the  singers  concluded  her  per- 
formance, the  man  turned  to  his  neighbour  and 
said:  "Why  does  she  always  shut  her  eyes 
Avhile  she  is  singing  ?  " 

"Ah,  poor  dear  I"  replied  the  girl  friend. 
*'You  see,  she  is  such  a  sweet,  gentle,  kind- 
hearted  creature  that  she  simply  cannot 
endure  to  see  anyone  suffer.  To  watch  pain 
of  any  kind  is  quite  dreadful  to  her  1  " 
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*' What's  that  queer  old  idol  over  there 
worth  ?  "  said  the  lady  in  the  antique  shop. 

The  clerk  answered  in  a  subdued  tone ; 
"  About  fifty  thousand  pounds,^ina'ani.  That's 
the  proprietor." 


THE    WORK   CURE. 

A  delicate  damsel  in  peace-time  was  Jane; 
She  never  did  housework— it  gave  her  a  pain. 
But  now  she^s  a  porter,  and  loudly  will  shout, 
As  she  trundles  a  truckful  of  luggage  about. 


In  a  certain  remote  town  in  a  distant  colony 
it  was  proposed  to  plant  a  couple  of  young  oak 
trees  to  commemorate  a  local  event  of  some 
importance,  and  an  order  was  given  to  a  nursery- 
man to  procure  the  plants.  On  the  morning  of 
the  celebrations,  however,  word  was  sent  to  the 
authorities  that  the  nurseryman  could  not  pro- 
cure the  plants  ordered.  The  position  was  an 
awkward  one,  but  a  local  lady  offered  to  let  the 
committee  have  the  necessary  saplings,  and 
accordingly  a  couple  of  volunteers  were  sent 
away  to  the  lady's  residence.  Arriving  there, 
they  looked  around  for  the  oaks,  but  were  not 
quite  sure  what  they  were  like.    However,  they 


"ri.AY    THE    GAME!, 

Tommy  (who  b^s  beeti  overwhelmed  by  the  earth  thrown  up  by  a  "Jack  Johnson"):    'Kre — 'arf  time! 


The  same  transformation  has  happened  to  Maud; 
They  couldn't  amuse  her— she  always  felt  bored. 
She  said,  "  I  can't  bother,"  but  now  finds  she  can, 
For  ten  hours  daily  she's  driving  a  van. 

They  had  to  be  very  indulgent  with  Kate ; 
*'Her   nerves,"   said   her  mother,    **are  in   such  a 
state," 
At  present  to  lofty  ideals  she  aspires, 
And  sits  up  on  high  mending  telephone  wires. 

A  victim  to  terrible  tiredness  was  May. 

On  the  sofa  she'd  lounge,  reading  novels  all  day. 

But  the  War  woke  her  up.    She  remarked,  *•  Well, 

I  mu&t 
Do  my  bit."   Now  she's  busy,  and  calls  for  the  dust. 

li.   U.  Roberta, 


espied  a  pair  of  plants  which  they  thought  just 
filled  the  bill.  They  rooted  them  up,  took  them 
away,  and  the  solemn  ceremony  of  planting 
the  oaks  was  proceeded  with.  Some  of  those 
present  who  had  a  little  botanical  knowledge 
were  doubtful  about  the  species  of  trees  being 
planted,  but  nothing  was  said  at  the  time. 
The  lady  above  referred  to,  on  looking  round 
her  garden  the  next  day,  noticed  with  great 
remorse  that  a  couple  of  choice  prize  heath 
shrubs  had  disappeared.  On  making  inquiries, 
she  learned  that  her  plants  were  those 
over  which  so  much  speech -making  had 
taken  place  on  the  previous  day — that  the 
volunteers  had  removed  her  prize  heaths, 
and  that  they  had  been  planted  as  "Ye  old 
English  oak." 
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Born  1820 

— still  going  strong. 


The  old  proverb  says :— *'  Believe  not  all  you  hear,  and 
tell  not  all  you  believe.'' 

But  you  can  believe  all  you  hear  about  '*  Johnnie  Walker," 
and  tell  all  you  believe. 

1  JOHN   WALKER  &  SON,  LTD.,  SCOTCH  WHISKY  DISTILLERS,  KILMARNOCK.  SCOTLAND. 
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*'  Mother,  "  bawled  Freddy,  as  the  usual 
morning  wash  was  going  on,  "do  my  ears 
belong  to  my  face  or  my  neck  ?  " 

Mother  temporised.  "Why,  what  is 
matter  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  want  it  decided  now.  Every  time 
tell  Nurse  to  w^ash  my  face  or  my  neck, 
washes  my  ears,  too." 


the 


you 
she 


The  public  works  department  of  a  certain 
municipality  has  evidently  a  vindictive  mind. 
Not  content  with  such  punishment  of  those 
who  disobey  its  orders  as  the  nature  of 
their  offence  invites,  it  would  pursue  them 
beyond  the  grave  and  wreak  still  further 
vengeance  upon  them  there.  That,  at  least, 
is  what  one  gathers 
from  a  notice  which  is 
amusing  the  residents  of 
the  little  town.  A  lad 
recently  threw  a  long 
wire  over  the  electric  wire 
that  runs  from  the  local 
power-house  to  the  town, 
and  caused  thereby  Con- 
siderable inconvenience, 
as,  the  current  being 
taken  to  earth,  the  town 
was  plunged  in  darkness. 
The  lad  was  duly  dealt 
with,  and  the  authorities 
displayed  prominently, 
for  the  discouragement  of 
other  possible  offenders, 
the  following  terrifying 
notice — 

"  Any  person  climbing 
the  electric  light  poles  or 
damaging  the  insulators 
is  liable  to  a  fatal  shock 
and  Qi  jpeiialty  of  d£10." 


Couldn't  I  sell  you  a  piano-player  ? 
No,  I  married  one. 
I  mean  a  mechanical  one. 
That's  the  kind  I  married." 


Clerk 
Smith  : 
Clerk 
Smith  ; 


To  illustrate  a  lesson  in  Roman  history,  the 
schoolmaster  showed  the  boys  one  or  two 
copies  of  antique  busts  and  medals,  and  then 
sought  to  test  the  pupils'  powers  of  application 
by  asking  questions  based  on  the  previous 
lesson.     Pointing  to  a  head  of  Nero,  he  said — 

'*  Now,  boys,  what  do  you  think  of  Nero  ? 
Do  you  think  he  was  a  good  man  ?  '' 

No  one  answered.     Then  the  teacher  singled 


out  a  boy. 

*'  Thomas,   what 


Dorothy  was  so  home- 
sick at  her  first  party, 
and  cried  so  bitterly, 
that  the  hostess's  mother 
suggested  that  it  would 
be  better  for  her  to  go 
home. 

Dorothy  accepted  the 
idea,  but  "^a  few  minutes  later,  upon  answering 
a  timid  knock  at  the  door,  the  hostess's  mother 
found  Dorothy,  bathed  in  tears. 

"Well,  Dorothy,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again. 
Did  you  decide  to  come  back  to  us  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  f-f -forgot  t-to   say  I  h-had  such  a 
nice  time." 


do   you  think?      Do   you 
think  he  was  good  ?  " 

"Well,"  returned  the 
boy,  after  a  long  wait, 
"he  never  done  nuthin' 
to  me." 


A  DISCUSSION  had  arisen 
as  to  the  value  of  music 
in  general  and  amateur 
music  in  particular,  and 
one  of  the  party  demanded 
whether  it  could  seriously 
be  maintained  that  music 
was  of  any  practical 
benefit  to  anyone. 

"Well,"  replied  the 
cynic,  "  judging  from  the 
photographs  of  eminent 
violinists,  it  keeps  the 
hair  from  falling  out !  " 


MUCH    THE    SAME. 

Inquisitive  Individual  :  I  wonder  why  it  is 
that  you  sailors  wear  your  trousers  about  a  foot 
wider  than  they  need  be? 

Jack  :  Dunno  ;  but  I  expects  it's  for  the  same 
reason  as  you  coves  wear  a  hat  about  a  foot 
higher  than  is  necessary. 


about  to  be  produced. 


They  were  arguing 
about  qualifications  for 
successful  careers,  and  a 
famous  playwright,  who 
was  one  of  the  party, 
maintained  that  the  stage 
offered  the  easiest  oppor- 
tunities for  beginners.  As 
some  doubt  was  thrown 
on  this  claim,  he  produced 
a  letter  from  a  man  who 
wished  to  be  engaged  for 
his  new  play,  which  was 
The  letter  ran  as  follows  : 
Reverend  Sir, — Wishing  to  go  on  the  stage, 
would  like  to  appear  in  your  play.  Have  been 
a  market  gardener  for  some  years,  but,  having 
gone  bankrupt,  have  decided  to  take  up  acting, 
the  same  requiring  no  capital.  I  am  no  longer 
young,  but  six  feet  two  in  my  stocking  feet. 
Have  mastered  a  book  on  elocution,  and  am  fond 
of  late  hours." 


"  Ah,"  said  Jenkins,  "  it  must  be  very 
unpleasant  for  you  Americans  to  be  governed 
by  people  whom  you  wouldn't  ask  to  dinner." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  American  girl ; 
"  no  more  so  than  for  you  to  be  governed  by 
people  who  wouldn't  ask  you  to  dinner." 


Ted  :  How  are  you  progressing  in  your  love 
affair  ? 

Ned  :  First-rate.  Her  dog  doesn't  bark  at 
me  any  more  when  I  call. 
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WHY  WAIT  TILL  AFTER 
THE  WAR? 


THE  guns  are  incessantly  thundering 
at  the  Front,  but  prisoners  are 
being  continually  sent  to  the  rear, 
and  as  each  succeeding  month  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  end  of  the  war,  business  men 
are  discussing  more  and  more  seriously  the 
problems  which  will  have  to  be  solved  after 
the  fighting  is  done. 

At  present  something  like  seven  millions 
of  men  and  women  belonging  to  this  country 
are  harnessed  to  the  service  of  destruction. 
The  industrial  dislocation  involved  in  shifting 
these  seven  millions — half  of  our  whole 
wage-earning  population— from  the  service 
of  destruction  to  that  of  production  will 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  best  brains  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

But  without  waiting  till  the  business  of 
the  British  Empire  has  been  revolutionised, 
every  individual  business  man  should  put 
his  own  house  in  order,  and  see  that  the 
organisation  of  his  office  is  being  carried 
out  on  the  most  approved  methods — with 
due  regard  to  efficiency  and  economy. 

Is  the  office  equipment  up-to-date  ?  Has 
he  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  this  or  that  machine  which  has 
been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
time  and  labour  ?  The  man  who  ignores 
these  modern  methods  will  be  as  out-of-date 
in  the  strenuous  times  ahead  as  the  pair- 
horse  'bus  and  the  parish  pump.  Every 
enterprising  business  man  knows  the  value 
of  publicity,  but  does  he  realise  how  rapidly 
his  printing  bills  have  been  going  up  of 
late  ?  Or,  if  he  has  noticed  it,  has  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  do  the  best 
part  of  it  himself  and  thereby  enormously 
reduce  his  ^expenditure  ?  He  has  doubtless 
been  rudely  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  labour ;  but  is  he  equally 
alive  to  the  fact  that  many  mechanical 
contrivances  have  been  introduced  into  the 
best  business  houses  to  economise  in  labour 
as  well  as  in  expenditure  ? 

Take,  for  instance,  a  machine  like  the 
GAMMETER  MULTIGRAPH.  With  this 
equipment  a  man  may  do  practically  all  the 
printing  he  requires,  and  the  machine  will 


pay  for  itself  many  times  over  ;  for  although 
it  is  easily  operated,  it  will  produce  real 
printing  and  real  typewriting  at  low  cost 
and  high  speed. 

It  is  a  multiple  typewriter  which  will 
turn  out  clean-cut,  beautifully  typewritten 
form  letters  for  direct  postal  business  at  the 
rate  of  4,000  an  hour,  and  it  is  a  complete 
printing  outfit  which  will  print  all  your 
circulars,  price  lists,  letter-heads,  or  office 
and  factory  forms  in  first-rate  style,  even 
with  illustrations,  in  printer's  types,  or  from 
electrotypes,  at  about  half  the  cost  you  are 
paying  now. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in  being  able 
to  do  your  own  printing  under  your  own 
eye.  You  not  only  get  rid  of  irritating 
delays  in  delivery,  but  you  save  what  are 
frequently  very  heavy  external  expenses. 
Moreover,  it  enables  you  to  put  something 
of  your  own  individuality  into  your  adver- 
tising matter.  The  publicity  that  pays  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  paper  and  print ; 
you  want  the  man  who  reads  your  form 
letter,  or  price  list,  to  realise  something 
of  the  taste  and  intelligence  whioli  you  put 
into  it  yourself.  Then  why  not  do  your 
own  printing  ? 

A  bright  advertising  idea  strikes  you. 
Immediately  you  get  into  touch  with  your 
GAMMETER  MULTIGRAPH  Depart- 
ment, and  almost  before  you  have  realised 
it  your  inspiration  is  in  type,  printed,  and 
on  its  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  your 
purpose. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
GAMMETER  MULTIGRAPH  is  one  of 
those  ingenious  contrivances  the  adoption 
of  which  frequently  revolutionise  a  business 
and  make  all  the  difference  between  stale- 
mate and  progress.  Its  possibilities  are 
immense,  and  a  little  time  spent  at  the 
office  of  the  company  will  amply  repay  you 
and  suggest  endless  ways  in  which  it  could 
be  made  to  serve  your  purpose  and  save 
your  purse. 

Why  not  write  at  once  to  The  International 
Multigraph  Co.,  59,  Holborn  Viaduct, 
London,  E.G.,  and  ask  for  fuller  information  ? 
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MY    LADY    IN    CMII'A. 

Come  I  home  early,  come  I  late, 

1  never  need  prevaricate, 

Nor  yet  with  vain  excuses  state 

Where  I've  been  dining:. 
She  sheds  no  tear,  she  heaves  no  sigh, 
A  kindly  twinkle  in  her  eye. 
My  foibles  frail  she  passes  by 

Without  repining.; 

She  needs  no  help  of  lady's  maid 
To  don  her  robe  of  rich  brocaie, 
Whose  tints  and  colours  never  fade 

Badem  Semper, 
Or  rain  or  shine,  or  dull  or  fair, 
Through  times  of  crisis  and  of  care, 
I've  never  known  her  turn  a  hair 

Or  lose  her  temper. 


She  never  wants  another  gown, 
She  always  keeps  expenses  down, 
She  spends  no  money  in  the  town, 

Nor  husband  fleeces. 
She  never  even  asks  for  cash. 
She  treats  the  sordid  stuff  as  trash. 
Alas!  if  once  she  fell  she'd  smash 

In  thousand  pieces. 

Arthur  H.  Scaife* 


Noticing  one  of  her  small  boys  nibbling  at 
some  luncheon  in  school  one  day,  the  teacher 
called  the  culprit  to  the  desk.  "You  know," 
she  began  sternly,  "  that  you  must  not  eat 
during  lesson  hours.     Now,  as  a  punishment, 
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THE    BETTER    WAY. 


Passenger   (on  local  raihvay,  after  the  train,  has  been  stationary  for  twenty  minutes  in 
small  country  station):   I  say,  porter,  what  the  dickens  is  the  matter? 
Porter  :    Oh,  they're  taking  in  water,  sir. 
Passenger  :  Well,  run  and  tell  them  to  get  another  spoon. 


Hers  is  a  tongue  that  does  not  wag, 
Her  joyous  spirits  never  flag. 
She  knows  not  what  it  is  to  nag. 

in  posture  queenly 
She  sits  in  calm,  seraphic  grace, 
Her  slender  hands  adorned  with  lace, 
A  charming  look  upon  her  face, 

And  smiles  serenely. 

She  does  not  ask  me  where  I've  been, 
Nor  what  l*ve  done  nor  what  I've  seen, 
She  grows  hot  white  with  rage,  nor  green 

With  jealous  fancies. 
The  product  of  a  bygone  age, 
She*d  scarcely  grace  your  modern  stage, 
But  you  will  find  her  quite  the  rage 

In  old  romances. 


370U  must  stand  here  in  front  of  the  class  and 
eat  every  bit  of  it." 

The  small  boy  did  as  he  was  bid,  a  curious 
grin  overspreading  his  face. 

The  teacher  misunderstood  that  grin  until 
the  last  scrap  had  disappeared,  when  from  the 
class  a  small  voice  wailed  in  tearful  accents — 

"  Please,  teacher,  that  wasn't  his  lunch  he 
was  eatin' — it  was  mine  I  " 


*'  So  you've  stopped  eating  meat,  have  you  ?  '^ 
inquired  the  actor.    "  Who  did  it — the  doctor  ?  " 
''  No,"  said  the  poet  sadly,  "  the  butcher." 
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Secrets  of  Beauty 
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THE    CREAM    OF    MODERN    BEAUTY 
ADVICE. 

By    MIMOSA. 
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A  "Blackhead''  Secret. 

BLACKHEADS,  oily  skins,  and  enlarged 
pores  usually  go  together,  but  can  be 
instantly  corrected  by  a  unique  new 
process.  A  tablet  of  stymol,  obtained  from 
the  chemist,  is  dropped  iu  a  tumbler  of  hot 
water,  which  will  then,  of  course,  *'fizz" 
briskly.  When  the  effervescence  has  subsided 
the  face  is  bathed  with  the  stymol-charged 
water  and  then  dried  with  a  towel.  The 
offending  blackheads,  of  their  own  accord, 
come  right  off  on  the  towel,  the  large  oily  pores 
immediately  contract  and  efface  themselves 
naturally.  There  is  no  squeezing,  forcing,  or 
any  drastic  action.  The  skin  is  left  uninjured, 
smooth,  soft,  and  cool.  A  few  such  treatments 
should  be  taken  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
days  thereafter  in  order  to  ensure  the  perraan- 
euce  of  the  pleasing  result  so  quickly  obtained. 


Grey  Hair— Home  Remedy. 

THERE  are  plenty  of  reasons  why  grey 
hair  is  not  desirable,  and  plenty  of 
reasons  why  hair  dyes  should  not  be 
used.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there^  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  have  grey  hair  if  you 
do  not  want  it.  To  turn  the  hair  back  to  a 
natural  colour  is  really  a  very  simple  matter. 
One  has  only  to  get  from  the  chemist  tvvo 
ounces  of  concentrate  of  tammalite  and  mix 
it  with  three  ounces  of  bay  rum.  Apply  to 
the  hair  with  a  small  sponge  for  a  few  nights, 
and  the  greyness  will  gradually  disappear. 
This  liquid  is  not  sticky  or  greasy,  and  does 
not  injure  the  hair  in  any  way,  It  has  been 
used  for  generations  with  most  satisfactory 
results  by  those  who  have  known  the  formula. 
•  •  •  • 
To  Kill  Roots  of  Superfluous  Hair. 

WOMEN     annoyed     with     disfiguring 
growths  of  superfluous  hair  wish  to 
know,  not  merely  how  to  temporarily 
remove  the  hair,  but  how  to  kill  the  hair  roots 
permanently.   For  this  purpose  pure  powdered 
pheminol    may   be    applied   directly   to   the 


objectionable  hair  growth.  The  recommended 
treatment  is  designed,  not  only  to  instantly 
remove  the  hair,  but  also  to  actually  kill  the 
roots  so  that  the  growth  will  not  return. 
About  an  ounce  of  pheminol,  obtainable 
from  the  chemist,  should  be  sufficient. 

•  •    •    • 

The  Real  Cause  of  Most  Bad 
Complexions. 

IT  is  an  accepted  fact  that  no  truly  beautiful 
complexion  ever  came  out  of  jars  and 
bottles,  and  the  longer  one  uses  cosmetics 
the  worse  tiie  complexion  becomes.  Skin,  to 
be  healthy,  must  breathe.  It  also  must  expel, 
through  the  pores,  its  share  of  the  body's 
effete  material.  Creams  and  powders  clog 
the  pores,  interfering  both  with  elimination 
and  breathing.  If  more  women  understood 
this  there  would  be  fewer  self-ruined 
complexions.  If  they  would  use  ordinary 
mercolised  wax  instead  of  cosmetics  they 
would  have  natural,  healthy  complexions. 

•  •    •    • 

A  Strange  Shampoo. 

1WAS  much  interested  to  learn  from  this 
young  woman  with  the  beautiful,  glossy 
hair  that  she  never  washes  it  with  soap 
or  artificial  shampoo  powders.  Instead,  she 
makes  her  own  shampoo  by  dissolving  a 
teaspoonful  of  stallax  granules  in  a  cup  of 
hot  water.  "I  make  my  chemist  get  the 
stallax  for  me,"  said  she.  "It  comes. only 
in  J  lb.  sealed  packages,  enough  to  make 
up  twenty-five  or  thirty  individual  shampoos, 
and  it  smells  so  good  I  could  almost  eat  it." 
Certainly  this  little  lady's  hair  did  look 
wonderful,  even  if  she  has  strange  ideas 
of  a  shampoo.  I  am  tempted  to  try  the 
plan  myself. 
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AN    OLD    STORY   ABOUT    TONaUE5. 

Many,  many  years  ago  a  Eoman  noble 
invited  his  friends  to  a  banquet,  and  told  his 
servant  to  provide  everything  of  the  very  best 
for  the  feast.  The  servant  was  a  bit  of  a 
philosopher,  and,  like  all  philosophers,  did 
something  unusual.  When  the  banquet  was 
served  up,  it  was  found  that  he  had  provided 
nothing  but  tongues  —  tongues  for  the  first 
course,  tongues  for 
the  second,  tongues 
for  the  third,  and  so 
on ;  tongues  fried, 
fricasseed,  boiled, 
roasted ; tongues 
with  plenty  of  sauce, 
tongues  served  up 
dry;  nothing  but 
tongues.  The 
Roman  noble  was 
very  angry,  and 
sent  for  his  servant, 
and  stormed  at 
him  before  his 
guests. 

**  Did  I  not  order 
you  to  provide  the 
best  things  that 
the  market  could 
produce  ?  "  he  said. 
'*And  what  have 
you  given  us  to' 
eat?  Nothing  but 
tongue  I  " 

"And  what  is 
better  than 
tongue  ?  "  replied 
the  servant,  '*ls 
it  not  the  organ  of 
truth,  the  instru- 
ment of  instruction, 
the  means  whereby 
we  praise  the  gods  ? ' ' 
His  master  could 
make  no  reply  to 
him,  but,  wishing 
to  have  something 
different  from 
tongues  to  eat, 
ordered  him  to  go 
to  market  on  the 
morrow  and  buy 
the  worst  things 
he  could  find.  Once 
more  the  servant 
purchased  nothing 
but  tongues,  which 
were  served  up  as 
before. 

^    "What!      Tongues 
master. 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  servant.  "  You  asked 
for  the  worst  things  I  could  find,  and  I  can 
find  nothing  worse  than  a  tongue.  An  evil 
tongue  can  do  more  harm  than  anything  else. 
It  can  teach  error,  it  can  lie,  it  can  backbite, 
it  can  blaspheme,  it  can  curse,  it  can  say  bitter, 
unkind  things,  which  lead  to  quarrelling  and 
strife.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  worse  than 
a  tongue." 


RONDEAU    DES    BOTTES. 
We  have  boots  in  black  and  brown, 

(Saturdays  at  one  we  close). 
Boots  for  country,  boots  for  town, 

Shoes  for  showing:  dainty  hose, 

Dancing  pumps  with  Tango  toes. 
We  have  boots  in  blaclc  and  brown 

(Saturdays  at  one  we  close). 


THK    ALARM. 


Voice  from  Abovk:   Oh,  mumniie,  come  up  here  quick'. 
Mother  :    What's  the  matter,  Dorothy  V 

Voice  from  Above  :  Bobby's  playin'  circus,  and  he's  goin'  to  make  the  baby  dive 
off  the  mantelpiece  into  the  footbath. 


shouted    the 


Where  the  surging  Qolf  stream  flows, 
Lot  our  "brogues"  win  great  renown; 

Try  our  "gums**  for  winter  snows 

(Saturdays  at  one  we  close).  , 
We  have  boots  in  black  and  brown. 

G,  F,  Turner, 


"  Can  she  keep  a  secret  ?  '* 

*'  Yes,  the  nasty,  selfish  thing  1  '* 
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*  To  CURE— is  the  Voice  of  the  Past. 
To  PREVENT— is  the  Divine  Whisper  of  the  Present.' 

INDOOR  WORKERS 

When  brainwork,  nerve  strain,  and  lack  of  exercise 
make   you   feel   languid  —  tired  —  "blue"  —  a    little 

END'S 'FRUIT  SALT' 

in.  a  glass  of  cold  water   will   clear   your   head  and 
tone  your  nerves. 

This  wo  rid -famous  natural  aperient  for  over  40  years  has 
been  the  standard,  remedy  for  constipation,  biliousness,  impure 
blood,  and  indigestion. 

A  Judicious  Rule. — *'  1st :  Restrain  your  appetite,  and  get 
always  up  from  the  table. with  a  desire  to  eat  more.  2nd  :  Do 
not  touch  anything  that  does  not  agree  with  your  stomachy  be  it 
most  agreeable  to  the  palate.'''^  These  rules  have  been  adopted 
in  principle  by  all  dieticians  of  eminence,  and  we  recommend 
their  use. 

•  A  LITTLE  at  tjie  RIGHT  TIME  is  better  than  Much 
and  Running  Over  at  the  Wrong.' 

ENOS  '  FRUIT  SALT'  IS  SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STORES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


Prepared  only  by 

Jc  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  'Fruit  Salt*  Works,  London,  S.E. 
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Your  friends  in  a  hundred  troubles 
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PREPARATIONS. 


VASELINE.    Yellow. 

This  is  our  regular  grade,  which 

is  known  as  pure  all  over  the 

world. 

Bottles,  3d.,  6d.,  and  lOd.   ' 

WHITE. 

Highly  refined. 

Bottles,  6d.,  lOd.,  and  1/6. 


\  PERFUMED  WHITE. 

No.  1  (bottle  in  carton)  . .        . .    1/- 

I   No.    2  size,    handsome    bottle    in 
I       carton,  with  glass  stoppers  ..    1'6 

"White  and  Quirdne  Pomade  - .    1/- 

POIVIADE.    Blue  Seal  3d.  &7d.l)0tt8. 
'  No.  1  size,  bottle,  in  carton,  6d. 

'  No.  2  size,  bottle,  in  carton,  1/- 

Jf  not  ohiamabUlocnlty.  ami  article  of  the  value  of  II-  avd  upwards  vill  he 
sevt  Post  Free  to  avji  address  in  the  United  Kiufidom,  vfwn  r^xeipt  of  Pos^tnl 
Order  or  Stamps.     j)escriptive  Booklet  ivith  complete  list  of  VASELINE" 
Preparations,  and  coniainiug  many  household  hints,  post  free. 


FoT*   your   ovirn   safety   and   satisfaction, 
always    Insist    upon    "'         *  '     -- -- 

own  original  bottles. 


Chesebrough  Manuf'g  Co.  (Cons'd),  42,  Holbow  Viaduct,  London. 
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ItOUMANIAN     IKFAXTUY. 


TO  THE  FRONT  WITH 
THE  ROUMANIAN  ARMY 

WRITTEN     AND    ILLUSTRATED     BY 

H.   C.   SEPPINGS    WRIGHT 

Photographs  by  the  Central  News  Staff  Photographer 


ARMED  with  a  letter  of  iDtroduction  to 
the  General  commanding  the  Division 
of  the  Roumanian  Army  at  Turn 
Severii),  on  the  Danube,  I  proceeded  thither 
by  train  from  Bucharest.  I  reached  the 
town  at  2.30  a.m.  A  rickety  carriage 
transported  me  to  the  principal  hotel, 
which  I  found  full  of  Serbian  refugees.  I 
was,  however,  lucky  enough,  after  driving 
round  half  the  night,  to  secure  accommoda- 
tion at  a  very  inferior  place,  where  they 
bedded  me  on  the  dining-room  table. 

After  the  usual  police  formalities  had 
been  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  I  called  on 
the  General,  whom  I  found  at  work,  with 
^me  members  of  his  staff,  in  his  bureau. 
They  were  poring  over  the  European  war 
chart.  The  office,  a  pleasant,  bright  room, 
overlooks  the  sparkling  waters  of  the 
Danube,  which  seemed  to  glitter  more 
brightly  by  contrast  with  the  bitter  gloom 
and  deep   despondency   that   overhung  the 

1916.     No.  26(J.  6U 


country  on  the  Serbian  side  of  the  river.  A 
side  window  looks  far  away  over  snow- 
tipped  mountains  and  the  sinuous  curi^es  of 
the  great  river  as  it  rolls  onward  to  the 
sea.  An  island  in  the  big  bend,  just  below 
the  remains  of  Trajan's  bridge,  marks  the 
spot  on  Serbian  ground  where  the  German 
Emperor's  motor-car  was  halted  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Serbian  Army  at  the  Iron 
Gate.  What  were  his  thoughts  ^as  he 
"gazed  over  this  land  of  promise  ?  Possibly 
his  mind  swelled  in  anticipation  uf  enslaving 
the  people  of  this  productive  country.  To 
himself  he  may  have  said :  "  Behold,  a 
greater  than  Trajan  is  here!"  But  the 
spirit  of  the  Roman  warrior  is  as  much 
alive  now  as  on  the  day  when  Trajan 
crossed  the  river  by  the  bridge  that  still 
bears  his  name. 

Replace  the  uniform  of  to-day  with  the 
toga  and  sandals  of  the  past,^  and  the 
group  I  looked  on  might  have  stepped  out 
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of  Trajan's  tent,  so  surprisingly  has  the 
Roman  type  preserved  its  characteristic 
features  to  the  present  day.  This  is  notice- 
able, not  only  in  the  army,  but  throughout 
the  whole  population.  Kome  is  stamped 
on  the  faces,  figures,  and  customs  as  surely 
as  the  Egyptian  mummy  tells  the  story 
of  its  ancient  past. 


My  first  visit  was  to  the  cavalry  barracks, 
which  stand  on  breezy  downs  some  two 
miles  outside  the  town.  These  well-designed 
buildings  can  accommodate  a  full  division 
of  cavalry.  Only  two  squadrons  are  stationed 
here  for  the  present,  the  rest  being  employed 
elsewhere.  The  arrangements  for  mobilising 
were  so  perfect  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour 


ROUMANIAN     INFANTUY    IN     FIELD    UNIFORM. 


The  following  day  w^as  appointed  for  the 
commencement  of  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
soldiers  of  our  new  Ally.  "  The  finest  soldiers 
in  Europe,"  was  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  great  Field-Marshal  von  Moltke,  when 
on  his  journey  to  the  East,  to  take  part  in 
the  Peace  Conference  at  the  conclusion  of  th^ 
Russo-Turkish  Wiir, 


the  whole  division  could  line  up,  ready  to 
take  the  field.  Two  squadrons  were  being 
drilled  on  the  parade-ground.  After  watching 
the  manoeuvres,  I  was  asked  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  effect  on  a  foe  of 
a  cavalry  charge  en  grand  tenue  or  in  field 
grey  would  inspire  the  greatest  terror. 
This  placed  me  very  much  in  the  position  of 


KOUMANIAN     CAVALRY     CHAIiGING. 


King  Solomon,  for  of  the  two  competing 
squadrons  it  was  a  case  of  six  of  one  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  One  of  the 
squadrons  turned  out  in  parade  uniform,  i.e., 
the  crimson  tunic  and  brilliant  trappings  of 
^  the  Bed  Hussars,  of  w'hich  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Roumania  is  colonel  ;   the  second 


squadron  was  clad  in  the  serviceable  blue- 
grey,  without  the  pennons  on  the  lances. 

I  took  up  my  position  by  the  General  and 
his  staff.  After  the  usual  march  and  trot 
past,  the  order  was  given  to  charge.  First 
the  parade  squadron  came  down  in  perfect 
order,  all   glitter   and   colour,  their  lances 


AN    ARTILLEUY    BATTEKY   PASSING    ALONG    A     FRONTIEIt    "  8UNKEX  "    ROAD,    MADE    SO    THAT    TROOPS     MAY 

NOT    BE    SEEN    ACROSS    THE    DANUBE. 


ON    THE    MARCH    THROUGH    TRANSYLVANIA. 
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beld  afc  the  charge,  witli  tlie  gay  pennons, 
fluttering  in  the  wind.  A  confusion  of 
movement  and  colour,  they  passed  like  a 
flash. 

Now  on  the  far  end  of  the  parade 
gathered  an  ominous  grey  cloud,  the  field 
grey  mustering  for  the  charge.  Not  a  speck 
of  colour  broke  that  iron-blue  mass  as  they 
thundered  down,  a  black  cloud  intensified  by 
the  scintillating  sparkle  of  a  hundred  spears. 
There  seemed  to  me  to  be  only  one  decision 
— that  sohd  menaoe  of  steel-grey  won.  The 
majority  were  with  me.  A  few  held  stoutly 
to  the  terrifying  effect  of  the  gorgeous 
caparisons  and  confusion  of  flags  for  the 
demoralising  of  an  enemy. 


looked  the  ideal  of  a  poet,  a  sculptor'^ 
dream,  tlie  head,  perfectly  shaped  and  well 
poised,  ilhunined  by  eyes  of  the  varying 
shades  of  a  deep  rock  pool.  She  bade  me 
welcome  in  very  good  English.  Such  was 
my  first  introduction  to  Koumanian  home 
life.  Luncheon  was  served  in  a  smaller 
room.  Two  other  guests  made  up  the  party, 
a  naval  commander  at  present  in  charge 
of  some  heavy  batteries,  and  a  young  staff' 
officer. 

One  feature  of  Eoumanian  rooms  is  the 
"  soba,"  or  stove,  an  ornamental  arrangement 
of  hollow  Doric  columns  for  hot  air  to  pass 
through,  diffusing  the  heat  throughout  the 
chamber.      My  host   informed  me  that   he 
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I  was  afterwards  shown  the  barrack-rooms, 
where  kits  and  accoutrements  w^ere  kept — • 
everything  in  apple-pie  order.  Each  soldier 
has  his  own  pigeon-hole,  where  his  outfit  is 
kept  in  readiness.  I  went  through  the 
stables,  and  finally  to  the  mess-room,  to  see 
some  regimental  trophies. 

The  General  then  handed  me  over  to  his 
ai^e-de-camp,  whose  niotor  soon  brought  us 
to  his  home.  Inside  the  house  the  decora- 
tions suggested  the  remote  days  of  classical 
life.  In  addition  to  numerous  pictures  and 
china,  the  walls  were  hung  with  rare  and 
costly  carpets.  In  a  cosy  sitting-room  I  was 
introduced  to  the  aide-de-camp's  wife.  I 
take  her  as  a  type  of  Eoumanian  lady. 
Small,    but     exquisitely    proportioned,    she 


had  been  married  only  a  fortnight  before 
my  arrival,  and  that  the  Crown  Prince 
acted  as  his  best  man. 

The  Eoumanians  are  a  most  frugal  people 
in  the  use  of  wines  and  luxuries,  but  the 
light-hearted  joyoushess  of  the  little  party 
made  the  meal  a  feast  for  the:  gods.  My 
kind  hosts  lost  no  time  in  devising  plans 
for  my  entertainment.  The  big  motor 
throbbed  at  the  door,  waiting  to  rush  me 
off  to  the  far-famed  Iron  Gates.  Madame, 
being  well  versed  in  the  lore  and  scenery  of 
her  beautiful  country,  took  the  greatest 
pride  and  interest  in  pointing  out  the 
various  objects  of  interest  as  we  flew 
over  the  well-made  road  by  the  noble  river 
towards  Yarciorava,  the  frontier  town,  now 
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of  particLilar  interests  as  being  the  key  to 
the  gates  of  Hungary.  We  hurried  through 
river  villages  full  of  soldiers.  The  country 
being  under  martial  law,  all  the  troops  were 
mobilised.  Sentries  guarded  all  important 
points,  bridges,  culverts,  etc.  We  dashed 
past  toiling  bullock  wagons  loaded  with  grain 
and  supplies,  on  top  of  which  sat  an  extra 
load  of  merry,  light-hearted  peasant  women 
and  girls  in  costumes  of  bright  colour,  which 
imparted  quite  a  gala  atmosphere  to  the  scene. 

Our  goal  lay  in  the  direction  of  an 
assemblage  of  dusky  mountains,  hiding  in 
their  deep  defiles  and  recesses  the  soldiers  of 
Hnngary. 

"  If  you  look  carefully  at  the  shoulder  of 


the  Iron  Gate,  one  of  Eoumania's  strongest 
natural  defences. 

Yai'ciorava,,  the  frontier  town,  sprawls 
along  the  river  bank  and  creeps  back  among 
the  mountain  dells,  which  here  close  in 
almost  to  the  water  front.  The  houses  are 
mostly  one-storied,  and  are  built  of  wood. 
The  railway  station,  of  course,  is  modern, 
and  is  at  present  used  by  the  military. 

The  importance  of  Varciorava  is  increased 
by  its  position  on  the  war  map  of.  Europe. 
The  douane,  or  custom  house,  is  separated 
from  Hungary  by  a  small  stream—the 
Bapna— which  is  spanned  by  a  temporary 
w^ooden  bridge.  From  here  also  we  get  a 
view  of  Orsova,  the  pretty  Hungarian  lovvn 


AN    INFANTIIY    MAXIM    SQUAD. 


that  mountain,'*  said  my  hostess,  "  you  will 
see  the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  the 
guardian  of  the  Iron  Gates."  As  we  neared 
the  frowning  precipice  in  question,  the 
contour  of  an  almost  perfect  figure,  a  Zouave 
in  a  crouching  attitude,  became  so  well 
defined  that  it  might  easily  have  been  mistaken 
for  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  were  it  not  for 
the  colossal  size.  At  the  base  of  this  cliff 
the  hitherto  placid  river  becon^es  a  boiling 
cauldron,  caused  by  the  rush  of  the  waters 
over  a  bed  of  jagged  rocks,  which  here 
and  there  project  like  teeth,  presenting  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  river  navigation, 
except  through  the  one  narrow  channel 
blasted   through  the   solid   rock.      Thi^  is 


embowered  in  trees.  Tin's  has  recently  been 
taken  by  the  Roumanian  armies — a  fine  piece 
of^  tactics,  as  the  possession  of  this  town 
effectually  protects  Varciorava  from  direct 
bombardment  by  the  Austrian  monitors. 

It  is  injudicious  to  speak  of  the  defences, 
but  to  capture  the  natural  ramparts  alone, 
defended  by  ordinary  pickets,  with  all  the 
guns  the  enemy  could  bring  up,  would 
require  a  tremendous  effort. 

One  thing  I  noticed  —  many  of  the 
soldiers  w^ore  the  old  Eoman  sandal,  the 
national  footwear,  in  preference  to  the  army 
boots ;  these  sandals  are  much  better  for 
mountaineering. 

I  mentioned  that  the  railway  station  was 
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HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING    OF    KOUMANIA. 


Laken  over  bj  the  military.  For  the  moment  it 
"serves  as  officers'  quarters,  and  in  it  they  have 
established  a  very  comfortable  mess.  Tea  a  la 
Russe  was  served.  I  was  introduced  to  many 
of  the  officers,  who  all  seemed  keen  on  their 
work.  An  officer  gave  me  a  general  sketch 
of  the  composition  of  the  Roumanian  Army. 
An  army  corps  consists  of  three  divisions 
of  infantry,  a  cavalry  brigade,  twenty-seven 


batteries  of  four  guns,  four  companies,  of 
engineers,  and  the  machine-gun  sections. 
There  are  seventy-two  of  these  guns  to  the 
army  corps,  which  amounts  to  40,000  soldiers 
of  all  arms. 

To  each  division  there  are  four  infantry 
regiments,  one  cavalry  battalion,  twelve 
batteries  of  four  guns  each,  an  engineering 
company,  and  twenty-four  machine-guns. 
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An  infantry  regiment  is  composed  of 
three  battalions  and  six  machine-guns.  A 
battalion  at  full  strength  should  have 
eighteen  officers  and  991  men.  Five  officers 
and  151  men  form  a  squadron  of  cavalry. 

The  artillery  is  noted  for  its  smartness, 
is  fully  up-to-date,  and  works  with  an  almost 
automatic  precision.  The  country  is  also 
prepared  for  the  movement  of  these  big 
forces.  This  fact  alone  almost  doubles  the 
value  of  the  army. 

We  picked  up  two  officers  on  the 
road  who  wanted  to  get  to  Turn  Severin, 
one  of  whom  was  a  naval  man,  who 
Interested  me  by  speaking  of  the  Roumanian 
Navy,  which  includes  monitors,  torpedo- 
boats,  and  mine-layers.  The  naval  base  is 
at  Constanza,  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Incidentally  I  received  information  of 
which   I   am  not  at  liberty   to   make    use. 


I  can  say  this — that  the  Austrians  may 
expect  some  unwelcome,  surprises.  These 
river  officers  have  mastered  the  science  of 
freshwater  warfare  and  blind  navigation, 
for  the  waters  of  the  Danube  are  always 
muddy  and  the  river  channels  ever  changing. 
After  the  War  Rouman^  should  become 
a  tourist's  paradise.  The  scenery  among 
her  beautiful  beech-clad  mountains  is  hard 
to  beat.  When  air-travelling  is  perfected, 
and  time  and  distance  saved,  such  a  service 
will  link  up  the  most  distant  beauty  spots 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Scenery  is  not  the 
only  object.  There  are  wonderful  old 
-  monasteries  hidden  in  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains,  where  marvellous  life-giving 
springs  abound.  To  the  sportsman  Roumania 
can,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  shooting, 
offer,  perhaps,  the  finest  woodcock  ♦shooting 
in  the  world. 
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BLACK  BASS 


By  H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE 

Illustrated  by  Dudley  Tennant 


HE  sea,  surface- 
smooth,  but  ander- 
run  bj  a  gentle 
swell,  was  breaking 
on  the  beach  of 
Santa  Catalina 
Island,  and  the 
roofs  of  Avalon 
were  lit  by  the  first 
rajs  of  the  morning 
sun.  Avalon, facing 
the  Californian  coast,  and  tucked  away  in 
its  little  bay,  is  the  fishing  village  where 
millionaires  are  the  fishermen,  and  where 
kings  of  sport,  like  Colonel  Moorhouse,  von 
Hoffe,  and  Holder,  may  be  seen  walking 
about  like  ordinary  folk,  when  not  engaired 
in  warfare  with  tuna,  bass,  yellow-tail,  and 
the  other  kings  of  the  sea. 

The  first  fisherman  down  this  morning 
was  Colonel  Calhoun.  He  was  crossing  the 
shingle  to  the  sea-edge,  carrying  a  rod,  and 
followed  by  his  gaffer  and  his  boatman. 
He  was  walking  with  his  son  George,  a 
good-looking  young  fellow  of  about  twenty- 
two,  black-haired,  bright  of  eye,  and  kicking 
the  shingle  aside  as  he  walked.  The  two 
men  were  evidently  disputing  about  some- 
thing, and  the  boatman  and  the  gaffer,  a 
long  way  behind,  could  catch,  now  and  then 
on  the  sea  wind,  the  voice  of  the  Colonel  and 
a  few  stray  words.  "  No,  suh  !  No,  suh  ! 
Cut  yourself  adrift.  She's  a  Pinckney  !  Not 
another  word  ! "  and  then,  loud  enough  to 
reach  the  plage,  "You  can  jolly  well  go 
hang  yourself  i " 

It  was  the  end  of  the  dispute,  and  George 
Calhoun,  leaving  the  Colonel  to  embark  in 
quest  of  sea-bass,  turned  and  w^alked  back 
up  the  shingle,  a  dejected  figure  against  the 
bright  background  of  the  morning. 

The  Calhoun  family  were  staying  at  the 
Presidio  Hotel,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
the  Pinckney  family  were  staying  at  the 
Avalon. 

Now,  between   these  two  families  there 


existed  one  of  those  half -reasonless,  half- 
reasonable,  deathless  enmities  that  flourish 
only  in  the  South.  The  Calhouns  were  a 
Charleston  family,  the  Pinckneys  hailed  from 
Virginia,  and,  to  complete  and  bind  together 
their  hatred,  there  existed  the  surest  of  all 
bonds — marriage  ties. 

But  the  animosity  of  the  present  Colonel 
Jack  Calhoun  and  the  present  Roger 
Pinckney  was  a  thing  apart  from  the  family 
feud,  and  more  perfect. 

These  two  men,  Christians  in  every  other 
respect,  had  carried  on  their  warfare  one 
against  the  other  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years,  and  Fate  had  helped  them — helped 
them  on  five  or  six  occasions  to  crab  each 
other's  deals  in  railway  stock  or  cotton, 
brought  them  together  once  in  a  motor, 
smash  in  the  streets  of  Richmond,  and, 
lastly,  had  juggled  with  the  invitations  to 
the  St.  Cecilia  ball  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  Pinckney  family,  just  arrived  on 
a  visit  to  Charleston,  were  left  out  of  that 
function,  and,  of  course,  put  the  insult  down, 
without  the  least  shadow  of  reason,  to  the 
Calhouns. 

Each  man  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
grievous  injuries  done  to  him  by  the  other, 
and  now  Fate  had  draw^n  them  and  their 
families  into  the  little  circle  of  Avalon,  and 
George  Calhoun  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Maria  Pinckney,  dancing  with  her  last  night, 
to  the  families'  disgrace,  at  the  Presidio  ball, 
and  capping  the  business  by  proposing  to 
her  in  the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  to  the  sound 
of  the  music  of  the  band  and  in  the  light  of 
the  great  Southern  moon. 

He  had  only  met  her  three  times,  but  the 
moon  does  a  lot  down  South  besides  lighting 
the  lemon  groves  and  the  palms. 

George  had  just  told  his  father  that  not 
only  had  he  proposed  to  Maria,  but  that  he 
had  been  accepted,  and  the  fury  of  the 
Colonel  was  so  great  that  now,  as  he 
embarked  in  the  dinghy  for  his  yawl,  he  did 
not  see  the  hated  Roger  Pinckney  coming 
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on  to  the  plage  with  a  rod  in  his  hand  and 
a  man  with  a  gaff  following  him. 

The  dinghy  pushed  off,  a  boy  rowing,  and 
the  Colonel  and  his  satelhtes  crowded  iii  the 
stern.  A  hnndred  yards  out  from  the  beach 
lay  the  Sun/ish,  a  white  -  painted  yawl, 
gasolene  driven,  and  built  for  seaworthiness 
and  comfort.  It  had  been  built  specially  to 
the  ColoneFs  design,  and  had,  therefore,  all 
sorts  of  defects  to  balance  its  supposed 
qualities.  It  sailed  like  a  wash-tub,  and 
acted  like  a  barrel  in  a  heavy  swell ;  the 
engine  was  too  far  forward,  and  the  rudder 
and  propeller  did  not  hit  it  off  together.  But 
the  Colonel  was  content,  and  that  was  the 
main  thing. 

He  scrambled  on  board  now,  and,  giving 
his  rod  to  Joe,  the  gaffer,  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  engine,  whilst  the  boy  took  the  dinghy 
back  to  the  beach. 

It  was  dehghtful  out  here.  The  Sunfish^ 
riding  to  her  moorings,  moved  gently  to  the 
long-spaced  undulations  of  the  swell,  and  the 
tune  of  the  crystal-green  waves  on  the  shingle 
came  as  a  hush-a-bye  from  the  whole  stretch 
of  beach  clipped  by  the  two  horns  of  the 
bay.  Avalon,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
waving  above  the  Presidio,  looked  like  a  toy 
village,  and  far  away  across  the  blue  morning 
sea  a  freighter  in  ballast  showed  the  foam 
,  of  her  propeller,  the  faint  thud-thud  of ^ 
^Yhich  came  like  the  beating  of  a  pnlse 
through  the  voices  of  the  morning. 

"  There's  the  Pinckney  yawl  gettin'  ready, 
and  there's  £inckney  himself  puttin'  off," 
said  Joe,  who  was  shading  his  eyes  and 
looking  shoreward.  "  He's  not  always  so 
early  out,  and  he's  got  Bill  Robbins  for  a 
gaffer,  and  he's  got  a  blame  fool.  Nick 
Sergusson  was  his  gaffer,  but  they  say  he 
treated  Nick  crool  bad  in  one  of  his  tempers, 
day  before  yesterday — broke  the  butt  piece 
of  his  rod  on  his  neck  for  somethin'  or 
'nother  that  didn't  amount  to  much,  and 
gave  him  a  hundred  dollars  to  keep  his  head 
closed  about  it.  Nick  said  nothin',  but,  all 
the  same,  he  told  me  he'd  sooner  gaff  for 
Satan  than  old  man  Pinckney." 

The  Colonel,  wiping  his  hands  with  a 
piece  of  cotton  waste,  shaded  his  eyes  and 
looked  in  the  direction  indicated.  Then  he 
ordered  the  boatman  to  unbuoy  and  roust 
up  the  engine,  and  came  to  his  seat  in  the 
Gtern,  where  he  began  to  overhaul  his  tackle, 
whilst  the  Sunflsh,  free  of  her  moorings, 
began  to  make  a  bow  wash  against  the 
ghttering  sea. 

There  is  no  fishing-gro-und  in  the  world 
to  compare  with   the  wate-rs  round   Santa 


Catalina  Island,  none  so  varied,  none  go  rich. 
North  of  the  island  you  get,  in  their  season, 
bonito,  yellow -fin,  tuna  and  yellow-tail ;  east, 
striking  at^ross  Sand  Dab  Bank,  you  find 
skip,  jack  porpoise,  large  flying-fish  and 
sheep's-head.  The  tuna  grounds  lie  to  the 
south-east,  and,  working  round  the  south 
of  the  island,  you  strike  the  haunts  of  the 
barracuda,  swordfish,  siinfish  and  the  great 
kelp  beds  where  hide  the  black  sea-bass. 
You  find  yellow-tail  near  these  kelp  beds, 
too,  and  whitefish  by  chance. 

The  Colonel  had  brought  his  breakfast 
with  him — sandwiches  and  a  Thermos  flask 
of  coffee — and  as  the  yawl,  with  full  way  upon 
her,  turned  due  south,  he  ate  his  sandwiches 
and  chatted  with  Joe  on  the  subject  of  fish. 

There  is  no  other  subject  at  Avalon. 
Politics,  trade,  cotton,  or  railway  stocks  may 
be  mentioned  casually,  but  the  one  serious 
thought  occupying  all  men's  minds — the  idea 
dominating  all  other  ideas — is  fish. 

They  turned  Bonito  Point,  clearing  the 
southern  end  of  the  island,  and  there,  twenty 
miles  away  across  the  blue,  blue  sea,  lay  the 
island  of  San  Clemente,  like  a  dream  of  the 
golden  morning,  and  beyond  San  Clemente 
the  Pacific,  a  sheet  of  azure  stretching  right 
to  the  coast  of  Japan. 

The  beauty  of  the  scene  awakened  no 
feeling  of  enthusiasm  in  the  Colonel.  They 
were  approaching  the  great  kelp  beds,  and 
the  boatman  was  getting  ready  the  anchor. 

You  anchor  for  black  bass  fishing,  and  the 
boat  end  of  the  anchor  rope  has  a  buoy 
attached  to  it  which  can  be  flung  overboard, 
.so  that  the  boat  may  have  freedom  of  move- 
ment when  the  fish  is  on  the  hook. 

"  This  is  about  the  best  spot,"  said  JOe. 
"  Shut  off  the  engine,  Micky,  and  get  ready 
to  heave." 

The  tune  of  the  little  engine  ceased,  and 
the  Sunfish  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a 
great  silence,  broken  only  by  the  far-off 
crying  of  gulls  and  the  hush  of  the  surf 
from  the  coast  of  the  island. 

The  anchor  w^ent  over  in  ten-fathom 
water,  and  Joe  proceeded  to  bait. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  landerstand  the  task 
that  old  Colonel  Calhoun  had  set  before 
himself,  I  must  explain  that  the  black  sea- 
bass  runs  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred 
pounds  in  weight,  is  crafty  beyond  the 
natural  in  fish,  and  has  the  rushing  power 
of  a  torpedo,  that  the  Colonel's  rod  was  a 
split  bamboo  weighing  ten  ounces,  and 
his  line  an  eigh teen-strand  linen  thread  that 
would  snap  at  a  strain  of  over  thirty-eight 
pounds.     He  had  five  hundred  feet  of  this 
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line  on  his  reel.  The  line  had  a  leader  of 
fine  steel  wire  and  a  small  sinker  attached. 
To  bring  a  four-hundred-ponnd  fish  to 
gaff  with  such  tackle  seems  impossible  to 
the  uninitiated.  It  is  the  commonest  of 
occurrences  on  the  California  and  Florida 
fishing-grounds. 

Joe  baited  the  ColoncFs  hook  with  a  slice 
of  albacore,  and  over  it  went,  flittering 
down  through  the  green  water,  whilst  the 
Colonel  took  his  seat  in  the  chair  fixed  for 
him  in  the  stern,  the  butt  of  an  unlit  cigar 
between  his  teeth.  Micky,  the  boatman, 
having  seen  that  the  buoy  end  of  the 
mooring  rope  was  foul  of  nothing,.and  ready 
to  be  cast  overboard  at  a  moment's  notice, 
was  cleaning  up  the  little  engine,  and  Joe, 
crouching  with  his  gaff  beside  him,  and  his 
chin  on  the  starboard  gunnel,  was  brooding 
upon  the  waters. 

"I'm  thinking  it's  a  gopd  day  for  the 
bass,"  said  Joe  in  an  undertone,  half  to 
himself  and  half  to  the  Colonel.  "  Water's 
got  the  feel  of  bass,  this  greasy  swell  keeps 
the  kelp  movin'  just  about  enough  to  make 
'em  comfortable  in  their  mind,  and  I  haven't 
seen  no  durned  sharks  about."  A  faint 
throbbing  sound  made  him  turn  his  head. 

Eound  the  nearest  point  of  coast  a  white 
yawl  was  coming,  the  blue  flag  of  the  Tuna 
Club  at  her  masthead.  She  w^as  steering 
for  the  kelp  beds. 

"  It's  Pinckney's  yawl,"  said  Joe. 
"Thought  he  was  goin'  after  yellows-tail. 
After  the  bass,  is  he,  with  Bill  Bobbins  for 
gaffer  ?  Why,  the  last  time  Bill  got  within 
sfcrikin'  distance  of  a  bass  he  gaffed  the  line 
instead  of  the  fish,  he  did  so.  Sand  dabs  is 
his  game— sand  dabs  and  -a  paternoster." 

"  I  hope  they'll  keep  clear  of  our  water," 
growled  the  Colonel. 

"  They're  makin'  for  a  pitch  haff  a  mile 
from  this,"  said  Joe.  "  Not  near  as  good  as 
here.  But,  Bill,  he  don't  know.  Give  him 
the  choosing  of  a  dozen  pitches,  and  he'd 
choose  the  worst.  That's  the  way  fools  do- 
it's onnatural  for  them  to  choose  the  best. 
Now,  just  about  here  there's  a  big  divide  in 
the  kelp,  owin'  to  the  current  runnin'  strong, 
and  the  bass,  they  head  down  the  divide 
when  they're  shiftin'  their  feedin'-ground 
and  wan  tin'  to  get  out  in  the  open  sea  to 
get  to  the  outer  kelp  bed,  and  here's  the 
place  to  find  them." 

The  Colonel  said  nothing  ;  all  of  a  sudden 
his  face  had  grown  tense.  He  let  a  few  feet 
of  the  line  slip  from  the  reel,  and  then,  with 
an  oath,  began  to  reel  in  furiously.  Some 
bait  snatcher  had  taken  his  bait, 


Joe  rebaited,  and  a  new  cast  was  made. 
"  That  chap  is  bringing  me  ill-luck,"  said 
the  Colonel,  glancing  away  to  where  the 
Pinckney  yawl  had  anchored  half  a  mile 
off.  ' "  He  and  his  fool  gaffer  are  enough  to 
frighten  all  the  bass  between  here  and  San 
Nicolas." 

"  It  hasn't  frightened  his  luck,  anyhow," 
said  Micky,  the  silent  boatman. 

He  was  right.  Even  at  that  distance  it 
was  evident  that  Pinckney  had  struck  a  big 
fish. 

They  could  see  the  bending  rod,  they 
could  see  the  despised  Bill  heaving  the 
mooring  rope  overboard,  and  Joe  watched, 
swearing  beneath  his  breath,  as  the  happy 
fisherman  settled  down  to  the  big  fight. 

"  I  don't  believe  it's  no  bass  ;  I  believe  it's 
a  shark  Pinckney's  got  on  to,"  said  he,  "  the 
way  the  line's  runnin' !  " 

"  It's  a  bass  right  enough,"  said  the  gloomy 
Micky.  "  It's  makin'  its  big  bull  rush,  and 
it's  a  four-hundred-pounder  if  it's  an  ounce. 
Look,  now — it's  checked  !  " 
"  Line's  broke  !  "  cried  Joe. 
"Broke  your,  eye!  It's  takin'  a  zig-zag 
now\     Brayvo,  Pinckney  !  " 

"  Maybe  you're  right,  maybe  you're  right," 
muttered  Joe,  forgetting  everything  but  the 
fight  on  hand.  "  I  believe  it  is  a  bass — yee, 
for  sure  it  is— and  he's  playin'  it  a  treat." 

The  Colonel,  furious,  and  biting  his  cigar, 
said  nothing.  He  could  have  drowned  Joe 
and  Micky  for  their  honest  admiration  of 
the  other's  skill,  but  he  was  ashamed  to 
show  his  wrath,  and,  indeed,  he  had  scarcely 
time  before  the  knowledge  came  to  him  that 
something  was  at  the  bait.  He  let  out  the 
line  slowly,  and  then,  raising  the  rod  tip  till 
the  line  came  taut,  struck,  hooking  his  fish. 

At  the  same  instd^nt  Micky,  all  eyes  and 
nerves  in  a  moment,  flung  the  mooring  rope 
and  buoy  overboard,  whilst  the  line  rushed 
out  from  the  singing  reel. 

It  was  the  big  bull  rush  of  a  hooked  bass, 
and  the  Colonel,  standing  now  and  making 
gentle  pressure  on-  the  brake,  watched  the 
line  flying  away  into  the  blue  water,  fathom 
after  rushing  fathom  to  the  shrill  ,i>'nat  song 
of  the  reel.  Every  fiftieth  foot  of  the  fine 
was  marked  by  red*^thread,  and  these  thread 
marks,  following  one  upon  the  other,  seemed 
like  a  flight  of  gaudy  red  insects  spitting  the 
blue  water. 

Seven,  eight,  nine  of  them  told  that  now 

four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  line  were 

■  out,  and  the  yawl,  no  longer  stationary,  began 

to  help  in  the  fight.     She  was  moving  under 

the  tension  of  the  line,  being  towed  by  the 


^^sm 


"  Pinckney,  rod  in  hand,  and  the  Colonel,  rod  in  hand,  stood  .  .  .  facing  one  another  and  almost  within 

touching  distance. 

fish,  .whilst  the  water  chuckled  against  her  he  had  stopped  the  rush  and  won  the  first 

planking,  and  the  song  of  the  reel  went  on  rubber. 

and  on,  dying  at  last  to  silence.  The  great  bass,  making  out  to  sea,  w^as 

The  Colonel  had  checked  his  fish.     With  headed  off  his  course,  and  the  fisherman  was 

a  pressure  on  the  brake,  bringing  the  line  to  now  reeling  in  furiously, 

^yithin  half  au  ounce  of  the  breaking-point,  The    fish,   checked    in    its    course,    had 


Furious,  vet  recognising  that  it  was  the  fanlt  of  neither,  speechless  before  this  outrage  committed  against 

them  by  luck,  they  stood. 


taken  a  hairpin  curve,  sweeping  back 
towards  the  yawl  for  two  hundred  feet  or  so, 
then,  still  feeling  the  hook,  it  struck  off  at 
right  angles. 

The  boatman,  as  cunning  as  the  fish,  bad 
the  yawl's  stern  pointing  on  this  new  course 


in  no  time,  so  that,  when  the  strain  came  on 
the  rod,  the  engines  going  astern  helped  to 

reduce  it.  -,.,      i  •         i 

Half  a  mile  they  were  taken  like  this,  and 
then  of  a  sudden  the  strain  on  the  line  eased, 
and  the  rod  straightened. 

2  U 
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"  He's  off  !  "  cried  Micky. 
''  Off  !     Not   he,"  replied  Joe.       "  He's 
comin'  back.     Look  out,  Colonel  !  " 

The  Colonel,  reeling  in,  shouted  to  Micky 
to  put  the  engine  ahead,  and  then,  as  the 
pluck  of  the  lish  came  again,  ordered  it  to 
be  put  astern. 

Just  as  a  fever  patient  tosses  his  head 
from  side  to  side  on  the  pillow,  so  was  the 
great  bass  now  tossing  itself  from  side  to 
side  in  the  sea.  Then  came  a  series  of  zig- 
zag rushes  absolutely  fatal,  had  the  fislierman 
been  an  inexperienced  hand,  and  then,  making 
a'  straight  course,  the  lish  brought  them 
along  the  kelp  bed  for  a  mile,  every  yard  of 
which  was  a  moment  worth  living. 

They  w^ere  in  Pinckney's  w^ater  now,  but 
unconscious  of  the  fact.  The  Pinckneys'  yawl, 
a  few  hundred  yards  away  to  the  southward, 
showed  white  against  the  blue  of  sea  and 
sky,  with  Pinckney  standing  in  the  stern, 
rod  in  hand,  playing  a  fish  that  seemed  as 
big  or,  maybe,  even  bigger  than  the  Coloners. 
But  Pinckney  was  blind  to  the  doings  of 
the  Colonel,  just  as  the  latter  was  blind  to  the 
doings  of  Pinckney.  Nothing  short  of  a 
snapped  line  or  a  tornado  would  have  broken 
the  spell  holding  these  two  gentlemen  in  its 
keeping. 

"He's  makin'  for  the  outer  bed  again," 
cried  Joe,  "and  once  he  gets  tangled  up  in 
that  rope  kelp,  it's  good-bye  to  him." 

But  the  Colonel  had  no  idea  of  letting 
the  big  fish  have  its  way.  The  steady  and 
systematic  pressure  of  the  brake  told  its  tale, 
and,  unable  to  endure  the  continuous  strain, 
the  bass  slung  round  and  began  heading  this 
time  along  a  line  that  would  bring  him  close 
past  the  stern  of  Pinckney's  yawL 

The  Sunfl.sh,  following,  now  for  the  first 
time  perceived  the  close  proximity  of  the 
other  boat. 

"We'll  clear  her  all  right/'  said  Joe. 
"  No,  we  won't.  Pinckney's  fish  is  striking 
this  way.  Hi !  Hi !  Hi !  Pyt  your  engine 
ahead,  Bill  Eobbins  !  You  cayn't  ?  Break 
the  line  !  I'll  break  your  head  with  the 
boat-huck  ! " 

It  was  Fate.  Pinckney's  fish  at  this 
moment,  making  a  wonderful  semicircular 
sweep  like  the  sweep  of  a  sword,  crossed  its 
line  with  the  line  of  the  Colonel's  fish,  the 
lines  snapped,  and  eight  hundred  pounds' 
weight  of  bass  went  free  into  the  blue 
domain  of  the  Pacific,  whilst  the  two  broken 
hues  wound  thread-like  in  the  wind. 

The  Simph  approached  the  Barracuda 
—that  was  the  name  of  the  Pinckney  yawl— 
and  the  boatmen  and  gaffers  held  themselves 


in  in  dead  silence,  waiting  for  their  betters 
to  open  fire  ;  whilst  Pinckney,  rod  in  hand, 
and  the  Colonel,  rod  in  hand,  stood  each 
of  them  with  a  foot  on  the  gunnel  of  his 
boat,  facing  one  another  and  almost  within 
touching  distance. 

These  two  men,  who  had  fought  with  and 
injured  one  another  for  years,  had  never 
been  so  close  to  one  another  since  their 
youth,  except  in  the  motor  smash  in 
Richmond,  and  then  a  policeman  had  been 
between  them.  Furious,  yet  recognising 
that  it  was  the  fault  of  neither,  speechless 
before  this  outrage  committed  against  them 
by  luck,  they  stood  till  all  of  a  sudden, 
like  a  great  white  light,  the  absurdity  of 
themselves  and  the  beauty  and  humour 
of  the  whole  position  broke  upon  them. 

"  The  Colonel,  he  was  standin'  there  with 
his  boot  on  the  gunnel  of  the  yawl,"  said 
Joe,  detailing  the  occurrence  later  to  a  select 
company  at  the  inn,  "and  I  was  iayin'  for 
the  boat-huck  to  land  Bill  Bobbins  one 
with  the  butt  of  it,  not  that  he  could  'a' 
helped  the  bisness,  but  his  big  fat  face  was 
risin'  the  gall  in  me.  Well,  I  was  Iayin' 
for  the  boat-huck  when  the  Colonel  broke 
out  laffin'. 

"  Mind  you,  that  fish  was  all  four  hundred, 
and  the  iron  as  good  as  in  him,  and  that 
chap  broke  out  laffin'.     But  that  wasn't  all. 
Pinckney  stood  there  a  moment,  lookin' as 
if  he- was  tryin'  to  swallow  hisself,  and  then 
what  does  he  do — he  breaks  out  laffin' !     1 
never  did  see  such  a  pair  of  laffin'  hyenas, 
and  then  old  Bill  Eobbins  goes  off,  and  at 
the  sight  of  that  face  splittin'  in  two  I  goes 
off  myself,  and  Micky  follows  soot.     A  girls' 
school  taken  with  the  cackles  was  nowhere 
besides    that    cargo   of    jackasses,   till    the 
Colonel,  he  orders  the  lot  of   us  into  the 
Barracuda,  and  makes  Pinckney  step  aboard 
the  Sunfish.     Then  off  they  go  home— that 
pair    of'    lovey  -  doveys  —  thick    as    them 
Katzejammer  kids  in  The  N'YorJc  American- 
"Well,   folks,   it   gets   me.      Them    two 
iightin'  all  their  lives,  knifin'  one  another, 
and  then  goin'   on   like   that.      AVhat  was 
there  to  laff  about?     They  say  them  two 
chaps  hadn't  spoke  for  thirty  yeais,  and  the 
two  families,  when  they  met  by  chance  on 
the  front,  you  could  see  their  noses  liftin' ; 
and  now  the  whole  lot's  as  thick  as  thieves, 
and    the    young    Cal's    due    to    marry   the 
Pinckney  girl." 

And  he  did.  And  it  seems  to  me,  so 
strangely  do  things  happen,  that  the  happiest 
marriage  I  have  ever  known  was  the  outcome 
of  the  meeting  of  two  fish. 
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IVO   AND   THE   BIRDS 

By  KATHARINE   TYNAN 

|V0  and  the  birds 
*     Were  friends  all  his  days, 
Shy  and  bright  and  wild, 
Like  the  bird's,  his  gaze. 

Like  the  birds  in  the  wood, 
He  was  secret  and  wise, 

Had  the  yellow-hammer's  head. 
And  the  bright,  brave  eyes. 

He  had  his  hidden  moods 

From  cold  eyes  apart. 
As  the  bird  in  the  leaves 

Hides  his  thoughts  and  his  heart. 

But  to  his  own 

His  soul  was  revealed, 
Clear  as  a  pure  brook 

In  a  daisied  field. 

Ivo  and  the  birds. 

Kin  to  each  other; 
Gay  and  shy  and  kind, 

As  brother  to  brother. 

The  bird  in  his  heart 
Sang  and  was  not  still; 

Now  it  sings  as  well 
On  Paradise  Hill. 
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THE  RASPBERRY 
TURNOVER 

By  E.  M.  JAMESON 

Illustrated    by    G.     C.    Wilmshurst 


ENELOPE  stood, 
white-aproned,  at 
the  kitchen  table, 
her  hands  deep  in 
flour.  The  place 
was  tiled  with  red, 
the  walls  washed  a 
pale  yellow,  and 
against  this  back- 
ground of  colour 
Penelope's  brown 
head  and.  the  slender  column  of  her  throat 
were  outlined  verj  sweetly. 

She  hummed  a  little  melody  as  she  worked, 
and  the  song  made  an  undercurrent  of  sound 
that  seemed  in  tune  with  the  sunshine  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  roses  nodding  their 
heads  outside  the  open  window. 

Hector,  the  page-boy,  ip  the  scullery,  kept 
time  as  he  cleaned  the  knives.  Not  having 
yet  completely  learned  his  "  place "  in  the 
scheme  of  life,  he  forgot  he  was  a  hireling, 
and  echoed  the  tune  in  his  thin,  boyish 
treble. 

Upstairs  the  two  Miss  Bellamys  attired 
themselves  for  a  day's  shopping  in  Town, 
and  presently  the  hired  carriage  from  the 
inn  would  come  to  take  them  to  the  station, 
three  miles  away. 

Even  though  plenty  of  work  for  Penelope 
and  Hector  lay  ahead,  there  would  ensue  a 
blessed  cessation  of  authority.  The  hours 
would  pass  in  comparative  freedom,  with 
an  hour  or  so  snatched  from  drudgery  to 
read — in  Penelope's  case  a  novel,  or  in 
Hector's  a  "  penny  dreadful "  such  as  his 
soul  loved.  The  latest  curdling  romance 
crackled  now  under  his  shirt  and  braces  as 
he  rubbed  the  knives  to  an  accompaniment 
of  melody. 

There  came  the  crunch  of  wheels  in  the 
road,  the  slow  clop-clop  of  a  horse's  hoofs. 


Penelope  craned  her  head  to  listen.  She 
ceased  her  song. 

"  Hector — quickly  !  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Pen." 

He  appeared,  carving  knife  in  hand,  a 
small,  skinny  boy,  his  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up. 

"  Quick,  Hector,  your  jacket !  How  grubby 
your  hands  are  !     No  time  to  wash  them  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss  Pen." 

He  rubbed  each  down  a  trouser  leg,  and 
in  a  twinkling  slipped  out  of  his  apron  and 
into  his  ridiculous  jacket  with  its  row  of 
shining  buttons.  Kapidly  he  passed  his 
hand  over  his  hair  and  face,  and  reported 
himself  ready  for  duty.  There  w^as  something 
of  a  shaggy  terrier  about  his  face,  with  its 
snub  nose  and  tangled  red  hair — ^something 
of  a  dog's  adoration  in  the  eyes  he  fixed  upon 
Penelope. 

"  That  right,  Miss  Pen  ?  " 

Penelope  nodded.  She  also  smiled,  and 
she  had  an  enchanting  smile.  It  curved 
her  lips  and  brightened  the  clear  brown,  of 
her  eyes  until  Hector,  dazzled,  thought,  not 
for  the  first  time,  she  must  be  all  the 
heroines  in  all  the  romances  rolled  into 
one.  He  had  known  her  now  for  three 
months,  and  each  day  as  it  passed  enfolded 
her  in  some  guise  more  new  and  kind  and 
lovely  than  the  last. 

"  Go  and  announce  the  carriage,  Hector. 
Nicely,  now  ;  and  see  that  the  linen  rug  and 
the  sunshades  are  ready.  Try  not  to  show 
your  hands  more  than  you  can  help." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Pen.    No,  Miss  Pen." 

Penelope's  eyes  followed  the  skinny  little 
figure,  whose  wrists  and  ankles  protruded 
from  its  attenuated  suit.  Hector's  pre- 
decessors from  the  orphanage  had  been 
even  more  meagre  in  proportions  than 
himself.  In  her  clear  glance  was  an  all- 
enveloping     kindness.      From     her     own 
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.oiieliness      every     solitary,      uncared  -  for 
creafcure  touched  Penelope's  heart. 

She  gave  a  quick  sigh  as  he  disappeared 
through  the  kitchen  door,  then  put  up 
a  floury  hand  to  thrust  away  a  strand  of 
hair  from  her  eyes.  The  flour  clung,  making 
a  snowy  lock  amongst  the  brown,  and 
smudging  the  rose-pink  of  her  cheek. 

A  day  in  high  summer,  with  the  barometer 
soaring,  is  not  the  best  time  to  bake  cakes 
and  pies  in  large  variety.  For  an  instant 
Penelope  rested  her  hands  in  the  midst  of 
the  flour,  and  looked  with  longing  glance 
from  the  window. 

"  They're  going  out  for  the  whole  day  ; 
for  that,  much  praise,"  she  Otssured  herself. 
She  would  see  to  it  that  in  a  multitude  of 
duties  she  and  Hector  would  have  their  little 
leisure.  She  returned  to  work  again,  smiling 
to  herself.  Impossible  to  be  sad  on  such  a 
day  !  The  sun  upon  the  roses  turned  them 
into  a  dazzling  company.  Penelope  nodded 
to  them,  gay  herself,  and  suddenly  hopeful 
for  the  future. 

"  Lucky  for  yon  to  be  out  of  doors  to-day, 
lucky  for  you  !  " 

Footsteps  descended  the  staircase,  heavy, 
decisive  footsteps  that  ordinarily  had  the 
effect  of  quelling  joy  in  the  hearer. 

Penelope's  bowl  of  flour  was  now  converted 
*  into  dough.  She  kneaded  it  deftly  as  Miss 
Bellamy  entered.  Distant  cousin  as  she  was 
to  the  Bellamys,  they  did  not  choose  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  to  the  world.  They 
felt  it  their  bounden  duty  to  offer  her  a 
home  when  her  gay  artist  father  died 
suddenly,  leaving  her  unprovided  for.  But 
it  was  a  roof  rather  than  a  home,  and  they 
made  a  Cinderella  of  her  in  their  small 
establishment,  where,  since  her  arrival  three 
months  previously,  she  had  lived  hke  any 
cloistered  nun.  Only  the  sweetness  of  hei* 
disposition,  together  with  a  tendency  to 
dream  about  the  future,  ^made  her  life 
tolerable. 

She  looked  up  as  Miss  Bellamy  entered. 
The  latter  was  tall  and  on  a  Juno-like  scale, 
handsome  in  her  way,  with  somewhat  hard 
colouring.  She  and  Penelope  compared  as 
a  peony  and  a  wild  rose.  All  Penelope's 
delicate  tints  seemed  to  pale  when  Miss 
Bellamy  occupied  the  same  room. 

The  latter  approached  the  table,  looking 
down  at  all  the  pie  dishes  filled  with  fresh 
fruit,  the  cake  tins,  ready  buttered,  the  pots 
of  jam. 

"  I  hope  you'll  be  careful  to  have  the 
pastry  light,  Penelope.  Last  time,  if  you 
remember " 


"  I  remember,"  said  Penelope  serenely. 
"  They  were  a  degree  heavy." 

She  was  not  allowed  to  forget  her  short- 
comings. 

''  Though  the  day  is  rather  too  warm,  Fll 
do  my  best.  Miss  Bellamy." 

"  See  that  Hector  does  not  idle  ;  there's 
plenty  to  occupy  him  and  keep  him  out  of 
mischief.      He    must    clean    the    windows, 

weed  the  garden,  get  up  potatoes,  scrub ■" 

"  Fll  see  that  he  works  well,"  repUed 
Penelope. 

"  You  have  shown  a  tendency  to  be  too 
lenient  with  him,"  went  on  Miss  Bellamy. 
"  At  all  events,  I  shall  expect  to  find  his 
duties  and  yours  carried  out  when  we  return. 
See  that  he  clips  the  borders  and  mows  the 
lawn.  I  want  everything  in  good  order  for 
to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Bellamy." 
Her  elder  nodded   and  went  out  to   the 
carriage,    where     her     sister    was     already 
established.    The  springs  of  the  httle  victoria 
creaked  as  she  got  in. 

Hector,  with  lightning  rapidity,  threw  the 

linen  rug  across  their  knees,. in  the  hope  that 

his  hands  might  escape  Miss  Bellamy's  eagle 

glance.     The  hope  was  vain.     She  frowned. 

"  Your  hands  are  deplorable,  Hector." 

^'  Yes,  'm." 

His  nerves  always  j^ixred  under  Miss 
Bellamy's  hard  eye.  He  had  long  made  up 
his  mind  that,  if  anything  in  heaven  or 
earth  should  remove  Miss  Pen,  he  would  run 
away  and  seek  his  fortune  in  a  world  not 
too  cordial  to  orphans  without  looks  or 
engaging  manners. 

"Your    livery   needs   the   clothes   brush, 
your  buttons  are  shocking." 
"Yes'm." 

Hector  felt  himself  stripped  before  that 
eye.    The  illustrated  romance  crackled  under 
his  braces.      He  had  an  uneasy  sense  that 
^  she  might  hear  the  sound  of  guilt. 

"  Keep  the  gate  locked,  in  case  of  tramps, 
and  the  hall  door  closed.     Be  careful  not  to 
admit  any  person  ivhatevery 
"  Yes,  'm." 

He  began  to  share  in  the  younger  Miss 
Bellamy's  impatience.  Standing  back,  he 
waved  his  hand  to  the  boy  from  "  The  Eed 
Lion,"  to  denote  that  all  was  in  order  for 
departure,  and  "  The  Red  Lion  "  boy  artfully 
closed  the  lid  of  one  eye  in  acknowledgment 
and  sympathy. 

Hector  waited  until  the  lane  had  been 
traversed.  At  this  point  they  frequently 
recollected  an  omission  and  came  back ; 
but  once  out  in  the  high-road  a  steep  decline 
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of  tlire€  miles  to  the  station  made  return 
unlikely.  He  lingered  until  he  heard  the 
jolt  of  the  brake,  then  locked  the  gate,  over 
which  any  able-bodied  tramp  might  have 
climbed,  and,  going  in  at  the  front  doOr,  shut 
it  according  to  instructions. 

Penelope  called  to  him  :  "  Open  the  door 
at  once.  Hector,  this  lovely  day !  " 

"  She  told  me  to  shut  it,  Miss  Pen." 

''She?''  ; 

Penelope  came  to  the  kitchen  door  and 
tried  to  frown.  Her  hair  chmg  to  her 
forehead  in  little  damp  rings. 

"  Now,  Hector,  what  have  I  told  you  over 
and  over  again  until  I'm  tired  ?  " 

''  The  mistress,  I  mean." 

Penelope  smiled  at  him.  "  Well,  I 
mustn't  encourage  you  to  dii'Obey  orders. 
I'll  open  it." 

She  flung  it  wide  and  stood  in  the  flood 
of  sunliglit,  ]jer  arms  above  her  head,  as  if 
in  longing.  Then  she  turned  the  shining 
of  her  eyes  upon  the  boy. 

"  Hector,  do  you  know  what  I'd  do  if  I 
could  ? " 

"Something  better'n'  baking  cakes  and 
pies,  I  guess,  Miss  Pen." 

''  I'd  cut  a  neat  little  pile  of  sandwiches, 
pack  them  in  a  basket  with  some  fruit,  and 
go  into  the  woods — deep,  deep  into  the  woods 
— for  the  livelong  day." 

"  The  *  movies '  for  me,  Miss  Pen." 

"  Town  !  Hot,  stuffy,  glaring,  with  people 
shouldering  you  off  the  sidewalk,  and  staring 
at  you  because  you're  shabby." 

She  had  forgotten  the  boy,  who  stood 
there  looking  at  her. 

"  How  splendid  to  be  free  again  ! "  She 
sighed  and  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  And 
here,  I  suppose,  I  shall  stay,  baking  pies  and 
dusting  rooms." 

"  Not  you.  Miss  Pen.      There's  a  tale  I've 

been  reading- "      He  slipped   his   hand 

under  his  abbreviated  jacket,  and  in  some 
mysterious  faihiou  produced  the  illustrated 
paper.  "  Tliere's  a  tale  in  this  that  just 
shows  wliat  Fate  is." 

Penelope  laughed  as  she  looked  at  the 
lurid  picture  of  a  man  endeavouring  to 
throw  another  man  over  a  precipice  into 
a  foaming  torrent,  while  a  girl  on  her  knees, 
hands  clasped  in  agony,  w^atched  him. 

"  The  hero-me,  Miss  Pen." 

"  You've  no  business  to  read  such 
nonsense." 

"  It's  what  keeps  me  going  in  this  place," 
said  Hector,  folding  up  the  paper.  "  If  it 
wasn't  for  you.  Miss  Pen,  and  these  here 
ro-mances,    I'd   run   away  where  she  " — he 


jerked  a  grubby  thumb  in  the  direction 
recently  taken  by  his  employer — ''  couldn't 
get  at  me." 

Penelope  did  not  again  correct  him  for 
his  want  of  reverence.  Instead,  she  patted 
his  lean  shoulder,  a  world  of  kindness  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Perhaps  something  that  you  call  Fate, 
and  I  call  by  another  name,  will  be  kind  to 
us  both,  Hector.  Only  I  wish — I  wish  it 
could  be  soon." 

She  stood  buried  in  retrospect  for  a 
moment  or  two,  her  clear  glance  on  the 
distance,  as  if  it  held  infinite  possibilities. 
Hector,  staring  at  her,  thought  she  must  be 
the  prettiest  girl  ever  born. 

"  I  can't  go  unless  you  do.  Miss  Pen.  I'd 
not  know  a  happy  ^  monaent  leaving  you 
behind." 

Penelope . broke  into  gay  laughter;  then, 
•  seeing  him  colour  to  the  roots  of  his  tawny 
hair,  she  checked  herself,  respecting  the 
chivalry  that  was  m  him. 
i  *'  Then  we'll  go  together.  Hector.  Now 
you  must  clean  the  rest  of  the  window^s, 
and  when  you've  finished  you  shall  have  a 
raspberry  turnover  in  the  garden.  I've 
made  one  specially  big  for  you  ;  it's  ve-ry 
juicy." 

She  suddenly  sniffed  the  air  and  fled  back 
to  the  kitchen.  To  Hector's  nostrils  came 
a  mingled  odour  of  bubbling  raspberry  jam 
and  burnt  sugar  and  pastry — very  delicious. 
He  follow^ed  to  find  his  ideal  of  womanhood 
ruefully  surveying  a  batch  of  tartlets  a  trifle 
browner  than  is  fashionable. 

"  Burnt,  Miss  Pen  ?  " 

"  Three,"  said  Penelope,  ticking  tUem  off 
on  her  fingers. 

''  I'll  eat  them  instead  of  the  big  one 
you  made  for  me,"  said  Hector,  coming,  like 
a  true  cavalier,  to  the  rescue. 

''  No,"  said  Penelope.  "  Little  Johnny 
Baxter  can  have  them.  Go  ahead  with  the 
windows.  Hector,  and  then,  before  you  do 
the  lawn,  you  shall  take  a  little  lunch  into 
the  garden.  I'll  have  mine  in  the  kitchen, 
.  where  I  can  look  after  the  baking." 

"  x\ren't  you  going  to  have  a  rest  and 
read  a  bit  yourself  ? "  demanded  Hector. 
"  It  don't  matter  about  me.  I  can  do'  extra 
work  and  make  up  for  lost  time.  Do,  Miss 
Pen." 

"  This  afternoon  you  may  put  up  the  long 
chair  in  the  shade  for  me,  and  I'll  have 
a  real  rest  and  read  a  novel.  Be  careful, 
when  you  clean  the  windows,  not  to  fall  off 
the  sill." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Pen." 


'The  stranger  said  'Penelope!'  f-^nd  held  oufc  hi,s  arms. 
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On  the  whole,  Hector  rather  liked  cleaning 
the  windows,  especially  the  upper ^ones.  He 
was  not  allowed  upstairs  otherwise,  and  so 
was  unable  to  scale  the  heights  and  survey 
the  outlook.  There  was  an  intoxicating 
view  of  the  world  to  be  gained  from  the 
spare  room  window-sill,  a  prospect  where 
four  roads  crossed,  offering  four  separate 
routes  into  the  highways  and  byways  of  the 
universe.  Far  off  he  "^could  trace  the  river 
like  a  frail,  tenuous  thread  of  silver  on  a 
verdant  map  of  hedges  and  flat,  square-rnled 
meadows.  Down  in  the  valley  the  church 
spire  reared  itself  With  needle  fineness,  and 
^the  mill-wheel  made  a  splotch  of  white 
where  it  churned  the  stream  into  foam.  And 
sometimes,  as  he  looked,  the  sun  would  strike 
the  burnished  bonnet  of  a  motor-car,  and 
send  out  a  flash  of  lightning  as  it  passed. 

Down  one  of  these  roads  Hector  saw 
himself  trudging  that  day  when,  bereft  of 
Miss  Pen,  he  would  go  into  the  world  to 
seek  his  fortune.  Into  his  starved  soul  the 
beauty  of  the  summer  land  stole  with  a 
longing  that  brought  a  rush  of  emotion 
beyond  his  power  to  understand.  He 
thought  of  all  the  boys  in  the  orphanage  he 
had  left,  of  all  the  boys  with  homes  of  their 
own,  with  fathers  who  were  kind,  and  mothers 
who  were  tender. 

That  wide  stretch  of  country  seen  from 
the  spare  room  window  invariably  inspired 
these  disturbing  thoughts.  He  put  the 
duster  to  his  eyes  surreptitiously,  as  if  he 
feared  observation.  But  the  Miss  Bellamys 
had  gone  to  Town,  and  Miss  Pen  would 
understand  if  he  told  her. 

Then  over  the  scent  of  the  summer  flowers 
he  realised  the  odour  of  raspberry  juice, 
bubbUng  within  his  turnover.  After  all, 
he  was  a  very  lucky  boy,  and  very  hungry. 
The  duster  passed  rapidly  over  the  remaining 
panes  of  glass,  and  with  one  more  glance  at 
the  view  he  betook  himself  and  his  little 
pail  of  water  down  below. 

It  was  only  when  the  Miss  Bellamys  w^ent 
to  Town  that  he  enjoyed  a  luxurious  mid- 
morning,  meal— a  slice  of  bread  was  all  they 
allowed.  It  was  barely  eleven  by  the  clock. 
Ten  hours  of  freedom  lay  ahead.  At  nine 
that  evening  the  lash  of  Miss  Bellamy's 
tongue  would  descend  again,  making  slaves 
of  them—of  him  and  of  Miss  Pen.  But 
until  then  they  were  free. 

The  turnover  in  all  its  crisp  toothsomeness 
lay  apart  on  a  plate.  The  proportions  of  it 
made  a  hungry  boy's  heart  glad.  Miss  Pen 
was  in  the  act  of  icing  a  cake.  She  ceased 
her  manipulation  of  the  wdiite  sugar  to  cut 


a  thick  slice  of  bread  and  butter  for  Hector. 
Then  she  poured  out  a  mug  of  milk,  placed 
it  upon  a  little  tray,  with  the  turnover 
and  the  bread  and  butter,  and  motioned  to 
Hector.  Orphans  were  always  hungry,  with 
a  hunger  not  easy  to  appease. 

Hector  sniffed.  "  It  smells  good,  Miss  Pen." 
''  Take  it  into  the  garden  and  eat  it  up," 
said  Penelope,  dreaming  as  little  as  the  boy 
how  subtly  the  raspberry  turnover  was  tlo 
prove  an  instrument  of  Fate.  *'  You  may 
have  half  an  hour's  breathing  space,  and 
then  the  lawn  must  be  mown." 
"Yes,  Miss  Pen." 

Hector's  adoration  choked  him.  There 
was  nothing,  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world 
that  he  would  not  have  faced  for  her — lions, 
and  tigers  and  leopards,  and  Miss  Bellamys 
by  the  do^en. 

He  backed  slowly  out  of  the  kitchen,  his 
eyes  upon  her.  But  Penelope,  having  a 
batch  of  cakes  to  attend  to,  never  noticed. 
She,  too,  had  her  dreams,  and  they  sustained 
her  in  present  circumstances.  Neither  lions 
nor  tigers  nor  Miss  Bellamys  came  into 
them,  but  just  a  face  seen  through  a  mist  of 
tears— her  tears. 

"  I  shall  never  meet  him  again,"  she  told 
herself  twenty  times  a  day,  and  now  again, 
as  she  lifted  from  the  oven  the  brown 
row  of  cakes.  "  He  has  forgotten,  and  I 
must  just  forget,  too— if  I  can.  Women's 
memories  seem  to  be  longer  than  men's." 

Tears  gathered,  but,  like  Hector,  she  was 
ashamed  of  them,  and  put  the  corner  of  her 
apron  to  her  eyes.  Raspberry  turnovers 
*  always  reminded  her  of  that  gay,  happy, 
simple  time.  She  leaned  against  the  table 
and,  looking  out  at  the  roses,  saw  them 
swimming  redly  in  a  mist. 

She  sobbed  —  just  once.  Then  she 
straightened  herself  and  went  on  with  her 
work  for  the  Bellamy  reception  to-morrow% 
in  which  her  cookery,  but  not  herself,  would 
play  an  important  part. 

The  Bellamys  were  regarded  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  very  superior  people,  with 
such  a  cook  as  they  possessed  and  a  real 
page-boy  in  buttons  to  open  the  door  for 
visitors. 

The  cakes  and  the  pastry,  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  tartlets  destined  for 
Johnny  Baxter,  proved  light  and  flaky 
to-day.  Over  all  stole  tlie  perfume  of  the 
raspberry  t;urn@ver,  bringing  memories  in  its 
train. 

iJr  *  *  "f  "=■ 

Hector  meanwhile  settled  himself  in  a 
shady  corner  near  the  hedge,  where,  unseen 
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himself,  he  conld  survey  the  gate,  and  so 
act  as  watch-dog  over  Miss  Pen  in  case  of 
undesirables.  There  were  a  couple  of  garden 
chairs  and  a  small  garden  table  on  that 
particular  site.  He  placed  the  tray  upon 
the  table  and  surveyed  the  turnover.  The 
raspberry  juice  still  bubbled  softly  in  its 
own  heat.  It  would  be  some  moments 
before  it  cooled  sufficiently  for  consumption. 
As  Hector  knew,  there  is  nothing  more 
desperately  difficult  to  eat  with  comfort  than 
boiling  jam.  He  could  afiFord  to  dally  with 
his  good  fortune. 

The  slice  of  bread  and  butter  took  off  the 
edge  of  his  hunger.  He  quaffed  a  draught 
of  milk,  and  thought  Miss  Pen  on  a  higher 
plane  than  the  angels.  The  paper  rustled 
pleasurably  as,  he  unfolded  it.  A  thrush 
hopped  near  him  on  the  turf,  regarding  him 
with  a  bright  and  wary  eye,  then  helped 
hiniself  jerkily  to  a  crumb  Hector  had  let 
fall,  and  flew  away  with  it. 

It  was  all  very  peaceful,  very  silent,  but 
for  the  singing  of  the  birds. 

Presently  across  the  quietude  came  a 
throbbing  sound — the  beat,  beat,  beat  of 
machinery.  Hector  recognised  it  for  a 
motor-cycle  in  the  high-r.oad.  The  sound 
cime  nearer.  The  rider  had  evidently,  *by 
mistake,  turned  up  the  small  side -road 
dedicated  solely  to  the  Miss  Bellamys. 

Hector  stiffened  like  a  watch-dog  on  the 
alert.  His  tousled  red  hair,  which  never 
would  lie  down,  seemed  to  bristle.  His  eye 
grew  as  alert,  as  wary  as  the  thrush's.  None 
of  the  Bellamy  visitors  ever  came  on  a 
motor-cycle.  He  craned  his  neck  to  look 
through  the  hedge,  as,  without  standing  on  a 
chair,  he  could  not  look  over  it.  To  lie  in 
ambush  was  the  correct  thing  to  do. 

The  motor-cycle  whirled  up  to  the  gate,' 
and  the  rider,  who  expressed  haste  in  his 
actions,  flung  himself  off.  He  tried  the 
gate.  It  resisted  him.  He  shook  it  so 
violently  that  Hector  feared  for  its  stability. 
It  was  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  the  stranger,  who  proved  to  be  tall  and 
broad  and  fair,  and  everything,  in  short, 
that  Hector  admired,  W'Ould  vault  its  green 
bar.  But  there  are  limits  set  by  the 
conventions.  He  shook  the  gate  until 
the  very  foundations  creaked,  but  he  did  not 
proceed  further. 

Hector  came  to  the  conclusion  that  for 
Miss  Bellamy,  on  her  return,  to  find  her  gate 
prone  would  be  a  mistake.  He  called  out 
rudely  :  "  Here,  leave  that  alone,  will  you  ?  " 

The  new  arrival  desisted,  glanced  about 
him  for  the  owner  of  the  voice,  and,  coming 


to  the  hedge,  looked  over.  He  stared  down 
at  Hector,  and  Hector  stared  up  at  him. 
The  annoyance  on  the  visitor's  face  gave 
way  to  amusement. 

"  I  want  to  get  in.  What's  the  matter 
with  that  old  gate  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  see  it's  locked  ? "  returned 
Hector,  with  impertinence. 

"  Well,  unlock  it,  Buttons." 

"  Against  orders.  Much  as  my  place's 
worth  to  disobey  'em." 

"  Go  ahead  and  open  it." 

"  'Gainst  orders,"  repeated  Hector  stolidly. 
"I'm  in  charge." 

The  young  man  surveyed  him  for  an 
instant,  theli,  returning  to  the  gate,  placed  a 
hand  on  the  topmost  bar  and  lightly  vaulted 
over.  That  accomplished,  he  sauntered 
round  to  where  Hector  stood,  gazing  at  him 
open-mouthed. 

"  How's  that.  Buttons  ?  May  I  be 
permitted  to  ask  whose  brilliant  idea  it  was 
to  lock  that  absurd  little  gate  ?  " 

Hector  remained  silent.  Looks  were 
deceitful,  he  had  been  told,  and  the 
gentlemanly  cracksman  who  flourished  in 
romance  was  not  unknown  to  real  life.  The 
intruder  must  be  got  rid  of  with  all  speed. 
Hector  had  heard  that  the  Miss  Bellamys' 
silver  and  glass  were  of  considerable  value. 

"Your  notion,  Buttons,  to  fortify  the 
house  ?  " 

Hector  repudiated  the  suggestion. 

"  I  knew  any  old  tramp  could  get  in  if  he 
wanted  to.     Miss  Bellamy's  orders." 

/'Oh,  Miss  Bellamy!  She  is  out,  I 
presume  ?  " 

His  eye  swept  alertly  over  Hector's  pre- 
parations for  comfort,  taking  in  the  leaves 
of  the  paper  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  the 
half-finished  glass  of  milk,  the  raspberry 
turnover,  which  still  sent  out  a  subtle 
fragrance.  The  stranger's  glance  lingered 
upon  it,  and  as  he  looked  an  expression 
of  softness  took  away  the  satirical  smiling  of 
his  eyes.  Hector  concluded  he  w^as  hungry. 
The  silence  grew  tense.  The  visitor  sighed, 
then  he  laughed  softly  to  himself,  and  sat 
down  on  one  of  the  garden  chairs. 

"  It  may  sound  droll  to  you,  Buttons,  but 
raspberry  turnovers  always  make  me  feel 
sad." 

"  That's  funny,"  said  Hector,  wishing  the 
stranger  would  go  and  leave  him  to  enjoy 
the  specimen  that  lay  there  cooling.  "  At 
least,  I  mean  it's  queer." 

"  Not  at  all  queer,  if  you  knew  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Buttons.  Romance  may  surround 
such  an  apparently  commonplace  object  as  a 
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turnover.  But  now  to  business.  I  must 
see  Miss  Bellamy.  When  do  you  expect  her 
back  ?  " 

"  What's  the  time  ?  "  asked  Hector. 

The  stranger  consulted  his  watch. 

"  Eleven  fifteen  precisely." 

"She  won't  be  back  for  another  nine 
hours  and  three-quarters."  Hector  made  a 
swift  calculation.     "  So  it's  no  use  waiting." 

"  Then  she  is  out  for  the  whole  day  ?  " 

''  The  whole  day,"  said  Hector,  with  gusto. 

"  I  understand  there  are  two  Miss 
Bellamys." 

"  Miss  Maud's  gone,  too.     I'm  in  charge." 

The  stranger  meditated. 

"How  long  have  you  been  here,  Buttons  ?" 

"  Six  months,  worse  luck  !  " 

"Ah,  then  you  would  know  if  during  that 
time  a  cousin  of  Miss  Bellamy's  has  been 
staying  here  ?  " 

Hector  shook  his  head. 

"  No  relations  at  all." 

"  You  are  certain  ?  " 

The  stranger  looked  baffled  and  dis- 
appointed beyond  all  reason. 

"I  was  told  she  had  come  here— that  she 
was  living  here." 

"  No,"  repeated  Hector,  who  knew  nothing 
of  Penelope's  relationship  to  his  employers. 

The  stranger  took  a  case  from  his  pocket 
and  abstracted  a  card,  which  he  laid  before 
Hector. 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Bellamy  will  write  to  me 
at  this  address.  Buttons.  I  am  most 
frightfully  disappointed." 

Hector,  for  some  vague  reason,  felt  sorry 
for  him.  He  made  a  supreme  effort  to 
administer  the  only  comfort  he  knew. 

"Have  a  bit  of  my  raspberry  turnover 
before  you  go,"  he  said,  with  cordiality. 
"The  ones  you  used  to  have  can't  beat 
this." 

The  stranger  smiled,  and  he  was  very 
handsome  when  he  smiled. 

"  Ton  my  word.  Buttons,  I  believe  I  will. 
It  may  bring  me  luck." 

He  and  Hector  were  now  facing  one 
another,  the  small  round  table  between  them. 
Hector  placed  his  own  portion  upon  the 
lurid  illustration  in  the  paper,  and  pushed 
the  plate  forward.  But  the  stranger  seemed 
in  no  immediate  hurry  to  consume  his  share. 
He  sohloquised  instead. 

"Very  pleasant  memories  are  connected 
in  my  mind  with  raspberry  turnovers, 
Buttons." 

"  Same  here  !  "  Hector  nibbled  round 
tlie  edge  with  infinite  discrimination  as  he 
spoke. 


"  It's  a  disappointing  world,  Buttons. 
This  time  I  thought  I'd  really  tracked  her." 

All  the  romances  he  had  read  surged 
through  Hector's  mind. 

"  Her  ?     Who  ?  " 

"  The  lovely  lady  who  used  to  make  the 
raspberry  turnovers." 

Hector,  ready  for  his  first  big  bite,  desisted. 
4  chill  of  doubt  swept  over  him.  He  laid 
down  the  turnover  and  stared. 

•"  What's  she  like  ?  "  he  asked  hoarsely. 

The  stranger  kindled.  To  Hector  he 
looked  like  a  Viking,  w^ith  his  bronzed  face, 
fair  hair,  and  the  keen  blue  of  his  eyes,  in 
which  rapier  blades  seemed  glancing  at  the 
moment. 

"  She's  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the 
world,  Buttons.  Imagine,  if  you  can, 
Cinderella  and  Queen  Guinevere  and  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  and  Helen  of  Troy  all 
rolled  into  one  and,  individually  and  com- 
prehensively, unfit  to  hold  a  candle  to  her 
— there  you  have  her." 

Hector  shook  his  head. 

"Don't  know  'em — Cinderella,  of  course. 
Is  she  dark  or  light-coloured — yours  ?  " 

His  doubts  were  preposterous.  Yet  Fate 
was  the  queerest  thing. 

"She  has  quantities  of  brown  hair,  Buttons, 
with  a  tinge  of  gold  when  the  light  catches 
it." 

Hector's  hands  were  clasped  convulsively 
round  his  knees.  Had  he  not  seen  just  that 
effect  in  Miss  Pen's  hair  this  Very  morning  ? 
But  there  were  lots  of  girls  in  the  world 
with  brown  hair. 

"  Blue  eyes  ? "  he  asked,  steadying  his 
voice.  The  turnover,  after  that  one  bite, 
lay  unheeded. 

"Brown — clear  brown,  with  lashes  dark 
and  very  long." 

Hector's  heart  contracted.  He  wished 
they  could  have  been  blue — the  eyes  of  that 
girl. 

The  stranger  had  forgotten  he  was  talking 
to  a  small  boy.  He  was  away  in  the  past. 
The  sword-blade  gleam  had  left  his  eyes. 
He  was  smiling  now  as  if  at  pleasant 
memories. 

"  Tall,  I  suppose  ?  "  asked  Hector. 

"  Neither  tall  nor  short,  but  just  all  she 
should  be,"  said  the  stranger.  "Slender 
and  very  upright,  with  a  round  white  throat, 
and  a  head  set  on  it  like  a  flower.  And  she's 
every  bit  as  good  as  she  looks,  Buttons— 
the  sweetest,  kindest,  dearest  girl  in  the 
world,  and  Pve  lost  her !  " 

"It's— my— Miss— Pen !"  Hector  told  him- 
self, dry-throated.     If  she  went  right  away 
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out  of  his  life,  it  would  not  be  worth  the 
living.  How  was  he  to  know  ?  It  was  only 
guesswork  on  his  part.  Better  say  nothing 
at  all,  and  the  stranger  would  leave  them  in 
peace.  He  need  not  tell  Miss  Bellamy — easy 
to  throw  the  card  away.  Temptation  shook 
him.  He  could  not  be  certain  ;  he  did  not 
want  to  be.  Yet  through  his  mind  ran  the 
words  :  "  It's— my^ — Miss — Pen  !  " 

A  swift,  fiery  jealousy  seized  him.  She 
would  love  this  stranger — she  was  bound  to, 
she  couldn't  help  herself.  He  was  like  a 
hero  of  romance.  And  he — Hector — would 
be  left  alone,  with  the  Miss  Bellamys  always 
pursuing  him  with  orders,  and  no  Miss  Pen 
to  help  him.  It  must  be  some  other  girl 
the  stranger  wanted.  Let  him  go  and  find 
her. 

Gerard  Cronshaw  rose  to  his  feet.  Under 
his  jesting  lay  a  disappointment  that  was 
bitter  exceedingly.  He  patted  Hector  on 
the  back,  then,  putting  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  he  brought  forth  a  coin.  1'he  boy 
made  no  movement  to  take  it.  The  coin 
meant  many  picture  shows.    It  would  enable 

him  to  buy He  pushed  the  coin  aside, 

speaking  almost  gruffly — 

"  I— I  don't  want  it." 

"  Nonsense  ! " 

"  I'd  sooner  not." 

The  ugly,  boyish  face  was  very  earnest. 
It  was  blood  money,  but  the  stranger  couLl 
not  be  expected  to  know  that.  Hector  shook 
his  head  persistently,  and  the  other  put  the 
coin  down  on  the  table. 

"  Take  it.  Buttons.  You're  a  good  listener, 
and  I  fear  I  must  have  bored  you."  He 
took  the  boy  by  the  shoulder  again,  turning 
him. 

"  And  you're  a  queer  little  customer,  with 
that  tousled  head  and  those  honest  eyes  and 
that  hospitable  soul  of  yours.  Your  manners 
\vill  improve  with  time.  I  haven't  eaten  my 
share  of  the  turnover,  because  the  lump  in 
my  throat  wouldn't  let  me — the  lump  that 
madness  brings.  So  long,  Buttons,  and  good 
luck  to  you  !  " 

He  vaulted  the  gate  again,  a  gallant  figure, 
the  sun  in  his  face.  He  wheeled  his  cycle 
into  the  road.  Another  moment,  with  a 
beat,  beat,  beat  of  machinery,  he  would  be 
gone. 

A  convulsion  shook  Hector.  He  himself 
would  keep  Miss  Pen,  it  is  true,  but  her 
happiness,  after  all,  mattered  most. 

He  leaped  upon  the  chair  and  craned 
over  the  hedge,  shouting  :  "  Hi,  hi !  Come 
back  !  " 

The  stranger  looked    round,   w^aved   his 


liand,  nnd  went  on.  In  another  moment 
he  would  mount  at  the  steep  decline  and  be 
out  of  reach,  perhaps  for  ever. 

''  Pli !  Come  back  !  "  shouted  Hector 
frantically.  lie  could  not  vault  the  gate, 
and  it  would  take  too  long  to^  cUmb  it. 
''  Come  back  !  " 

The  stranger,  who  had  not  yet  mounted, 
wheeled  his  machine  round  and  returned. 
Hector,  leaning  over  the  hedge,  made  the 
great  sacrifice,  speaking  in  jerks — 

"  P'r'aps  —  it's  —  my  Miss  Pen  —  you'i'e 
looking  for.  Sounds  as  if  it  might  be.  She's 
—  she's  like  that — and  she's  here." 

The  stranger  stared  incredulously. 

"  Her  name's  Penelope,"  he  said,  in  a  kind 
of  hoarse  whisper,  the  sword-blades  in  his 
eyes  again.  And  in  another  moment  he 
vaulted  the  gate  and  landed  just  exactly  in 
the  path  at  Penelope's  feet,  as  she  hastened 
out  to  ask  what  the  shouting  meant. 

Hector  heard  her  voice  in  a  passion  of 
rapture  say  :  ''  Gerard!  " 

There  was  a  sob  in  it,  he  remembered 
afterwards.  And  the  stranger,  in  a  hoarse, 
muffled,  unbelieving  kind  of  way,  said 
"  Penelope !  "  and  held  out  his  arms. 

As  Penelope  crept  into  them,  Hector, 
picking  up  the  two  halves  of  the  turnover, 
fled  into  the  vegetable  garden.  There  was 
a  buzzing  in  his  head.  The  turnover,  in  two 
separate  portions,  fell  into  the  heart  of  a 
cabbage.  Hector  flung  himself,  face  down- 
wards, upon  the  heart  of  another,  and  felt 
that  life  was  empty  indeed. 

Contact  with  the  cool  green  leaves 
presently  calmed  his  brain.  The  romance 
of  the  affair  thrilled  him.  He— Hector— had 
been  an  instrument  of  Fate.  The  turnover 
of  many  vicissitxides  obtruded  itself  again 
upon  his  vision.  He  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  took  a  large,  thoughtful  bite,  and  then 
another.  Life  seemed  a  little  more  tolerable 
when  the  last  fragment  had  disappeared. 

It  was  a  long,  long  time  before  Penelope 
came  to  seek  him.  Happiness  radiated  from 
her.  In  the  distance  might  be  heard  the 
beat,  beat,  beat  of  Crenshaw's  cycle  going 
down  the  road. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  Hector,  and 
the  raspberry  turnover -" 

"  He's  going  to  take  you  away.  Miss  Pen  ?" 

Penelope  looked  into  the  boy's  smudged 
-face,  and  understood. 

"He's  coming  back  to-morrow  morning 
to  see  Miss  Bellamy,  and  soon — very  soon 
— he's  taking  me  away,  Hector." 

"I  guessed  he'd  be  in  a  hurry."  Hector 
spoke  with  an  effort.    Then,  lying  heroically, 
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he  added  :    "  I'm  glad,  Miss  Pen. 
he's— /ne— like  a  Yiking  !  " 

Penelope  smiled,  then  a  tear  shook  from 
her  lashes. 

*'  You're  coming  too.  Hector.  We  couldn't 
think  of  leaving  you,  our  best  friend,  behind. 
He — Mr.  Cronshaw — owns  engineering  works 


—big  ones — and  I  told  him  you  loved 
tinkering  about  with  machinery,  and  so 
you'll  be  trained  to  be  a  real  engineer." 

Hector  gave  a  great  sob .  that  shook 
him,  and  sent  each  individual  gilt  button 
revolving  on  its  own  axis. 

"  Me?    An  engineer !     Oh— Miss— Pen !  " 


TWILIGHT   TENTS. 


OR  ever  the  lights  turn  wan  in  the  sallows 
At  four  of  the  clock  in  an  afternoon, 
Atwixt  the  gloaming  of  whisht  All  Hallows 
And  the  rise  of  the  red-hulled  Martinmas  moon ; 
When  gossamer  spiders  nightly  spin- 
Riddle  and  rhyme,  romaunt  and  rune— 
And  the  grey  marsh-mallows  wind  wool  in  the  gallows, 
In  the  Tents  of  Twilight,  what  tales  begin  I 

Hunters'  tales  from  holly  and  bracken; 

Witchen  gossip  from  hagar-tree ; 

Fairy-tales  acorn -cups  out-shaken, 

And  one  dream-story  that's  still  to  be  I 

It  never  was  bound  atwixt  parchment  or  leather; 

Its  pages  are  clear  and  unwritten  still ; 

Till  sev'n  of  one  feather  whistle  over  the  heather, 

And  the  red  fern-wagons  pass  over  the  hill. 


Maybe  'twill  awaken  when  the  last  honey's  taken, 
And  the  rush-hay  is  carried  'fore  tide  of  full  moon ; 
And  the  last  red  berries  of  the  hagar-bush  blacken— 
Riddle  and  rhyme,  romaunt  and  rune- 
While  the  marsh-mallow  weaves  and  the  gossamer's  spinning, 
As  the  skein  of  Fate's  plaited  and  the  reel  is  wound, 
That  strange,  sweet  story  e'en  now  is  beginning 
In  the  Twilight  Tents,  as  the  tales  go  round  I 

ALICE  E.  GILUNQTON. 
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THE   CAMPAIGN   IN 
EAST    AFRICA 

By   H.   D.   GIRDWOOD 

Groivn  copyright  photographs  by  Realistic  Travels,  copyrighted  in  the 
United  States  of  America 


ONE  heard  the  same  clanking  of  spurs 
in  Dar-es-Salaam  in  pre-war  days  as 
on  the  Unter  den  Linden  in  Berlin 
itself.     The  uniform  only  was   different- 
white  duck  instead  of  grey—but  the  same 
bluster,  the  same  air  of  "  Deutschland  liber 
Alles,"  was  present.     "  We  have  4000  white 
troops,"  a  German  officer  said  to  me,  while 
sitting  in  the   Kaiserhof  Hotel,  in  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  shortly  before  war  broke  out,  and, 
as  he   pointed   to   a   regiment    of    Askaris 
marching  by,  continued,  "  we  have  15,000 
to  20,000  trained  native  troops,  and  likewise 
suppHes  and  equipment  enough  for  years." 
Subsequent  events   have   scarcely  disproved 
a  word   of    this   Prussian's   haughty  boast. 
General  Smuts,   on   arrival   at   Nairobi   on 
February   23   of    this    year,   estimated   the 
enemy's  forces,  after  one  and  a  half  year's 
wastage,    still   at    16,000,   including    2,000 
whites,  60  guns,  and  80  machine-guns. 


How   many   of   us   realise   that  this  last 
remaining  German  colony  is  practically  as 
large  as  the  combined  size  of  all  the  original 
belligerent  countries,  excluding  Kussia  and 
Austria  ?     It  occupies  about  the  same  area 
as     Belgium,     France,     Germany,     Serbia, 
Montenegro,  and  England   together.      One 
lake,  Victoria  Nyanza,  on  its  borders,  is  as 
large  as  Scotland.     The  battle-line  extended 
ovf  r  a  land  frontier  of  600  miles.     We  had 
only  a  few  men  of  the  King's  African  Eifles 
— and  they  were  not  immediately  available, 
as    they  were    engaged    in    an    expedition 
against  turbulent   tribes— some   police,  and 
the   South   African   Mounted   Rifles,  about 
400    strong,   patriotically    formed    by    the 
planters,    a     grand    total    of    about    1000 
effectives,  to  guard  this  vast  area  equalling 
that  of  six  great  nations— an  average  of  166 
men  per  nation.     With  this  "contemptible 
little   army,"  less  than  two   men  per  mile, 
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ouv  situation  was  indeed  absolutely  perilous 
when  war  broke  oat.  Had  it  not  been  for 
heroism  as  great  as  that  which  marked  the 
memorable  retreat  of  our  men  from  Mons, 
the  campaign  in  East  Africa  might  have 
been  a  great  disaster  for  British  prestige. 
The  Germans  lost  their  opportunity.  Their 
forces  were  well  equipped  ;  ours  were 
practically  non-existent.  Had  they  struck 
hard,  they  might  have  captured  the  Uganda 
Railway,  and  even  Mombassa  itself.  In  one 
respect  their  campaigns  in  East  Africa  and 
Flanders  are  alike,  in  that  they  both  presented 
in  their  early  phases  great  opportunities,  of 
which  the  Germans  did  not  take  advantage. 


things  in  naval  history.  The  discovery  of 
her  hiding-place,  the  closing  of  the  estuary 
by  sinking  a  transport,  and  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  cruiser,  on  July  0  and  11, 
by  two  monitors,  the  Severn  and  the  Mersey, 
brought  out  specially  from  England,  and 
disguised  as  miniature  ^  forests,  form  one 
of  the  most  thrilHng  naval  incidents  of  the 
War.  Aeroplanes  spotted  for  the  monitors, 
and  the  Koenig slier gwd^^Qora^ltt^lj  destroyed. 
Her  crew,  however,  dismantled  most  of  the 
guns,  and  they  have  been  used  continually 
throughout  the  land  campaign. 

But  on  land  the  Germans,  as  in  France, 
struck  first  by  attacking  the  Uganda  Railway 
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Their  hesitancy  gave  opportunity  in  both 
theatres  for  huge  forces  to  be  slowly 
marshalled  against  them,  which  are  to-day 
inexorably  breaking  down  the  German 
defence. 

The  first  blow  of  the  East  African 
campaign  was  delivered  on  August  13, 
1914,  by  our  far-reaching  naval  arm,  when 
a  cruiser  bombarded  Dar-es-Salaam,  and  a 
landing  party  destroyed  the  wireless  station. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  Koenigsherg 
sank  a  New  City  boat  near  Perim.  The 
writer,  in  passing  through  Aden,  met  some 
of  the  survivors.  The  subsequent  hiding  of 
this  cruiser  from  the  end  of  October,  1914, 
away  up  the  River  Rufigi,  is  one  of  the  unique 


and  the  Rhodesian  border,  and  our  tiny 
forces  were  hard  pressed  until  the  arrival, 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  on  September  3,  of 
the  reinforcements  from  India,  consisting 
of  the  29th  Punjabis,  Imperial  Service 
troops,  a  battery  of  Calcutta  Volunteers,  a 
machine-gun  section  and  a  mountain  battery, 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Stewart.  For  one  year  and  a  quarter  the 
Germans  were  the  aggressors  on  all  fronts, 
and  succeeded  in  invading  our  territory  in 
East  Africa.  The  whole  history  of »  the 
campaign  during  the  first  fifteen  months 
is  largely  one  of  fierce  bush  fighting,  in 
which  our  tiny  force,  with  now^  and  again  a 
minor   success   to  relieve  the  tension,  held 
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their  ground  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
aojainst  the  aggressive  attacks  of  the  Germans. 
There  was  tigliting,  not  only  in  Uganda, 
but  on  the  shores  of  Yictoria  Nyanza  and 
Lake  Nyassa,  and  an  abortive  attempt  by 
the  Germans,  600  strong,  with  six  machine- 
guns,  in  which  the  Koenigsherg  was  to  play 
an  important  role,  to  capture  Mombassa 
itself.     But  at   Aden  lay  several  armoured 


cruisers,  including  the  Blade  Prince,  sunk  in 
the  Jutland  fight.  German  espionage  Avas 
rife.  The  Koenigsherg  sought  shelter  instead, 
and  the  invasion  was  checked  by  the  King's 
African  Eifles  and  an  Arab  company, 
together  with  Indian  reinforcements.  All 
honour  to  that  native  colour-sergeant  of  the 
King's  African  Rifles  who,  after  all  the  white 
officers  had  been  killed,  headed  a  charge  and 
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drove  the  Germans  headlong,  and  thus  saved 
Mombussa. 

The  month  of  November,  1914,  witnessed 
our  greatest  reverse,  when  the  second  Indian 
Expeditionary  Force,  accompanied  by  two 
gunboats,  under  Major  -  General  Aitken, 
arrived  at  Tanga  and  demanded  its  surrender. 

The  German  authorities  utilised  the  time 
graciously  allow^ed  for  communication  wdth 
the  authorities  inland  to  concentrate  all 
available  troops  and  in  preparing  a  strong 
defence.  Severe  street  fighting  ensped,  and 
our  troops  were  badly  cut  up,  and,  after 
losing  400,  the  whole  force  re-embarked  and 
proceeded  to  Mombassa  for  the  protection  of 
the  Uganda  Railway. 


even  on  the  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  It 
took  a  foremost  part,  under  General  Stewart, 
in  capturing  the  port  of  Bukoba  on  this 
lake  in  July,  1915,  when,  as  the  Russians 
did  on  the  Galician  front,  they  waded  a 
stream  breast  high  for  the  final  assault.  The 
memory  of  Lieutenant  Dartnell,  who  won  the 
Y.C.  in  laying  down  his  life  for  his  wounded 
men,  will  long  be  cherished  by  his  regiment. 
Reinforcements  found  his  mutilated  body  by 
the  side  of  those  whom  he  had  tried  to  save. 
Dense  forest  rendered  surprises  easy  ; 
under  its  cover  the  Germans  often  fired  into 
our  camps.  An  officer  relates  that  one  of 
our  small  parties  set  out  to  destroy  a  German 
camp,  found  the  occupants  away,  destroyed 
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Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Germans 
attempted  another  invasion  of  East  Africa 
by  the  sea  coast,  and  captured  our  post  at 
Jassin,  taking  prisoners  240  of  the  garrison. 
A  small  party  of  Gurkhas  alone  fought  their 
way  through  w-ith  kukris,  and  reached  our 
own  lines  in  safety. 

These  disasters  in  East  Africa  drew  the 
-  attention  of  the  home  authorities  to  the 
urgent  necessity  of  reinforcements,  and  that 
famous  regiment  "The  Legion  of  Fron- 
tiersmen" (Royal  Fusiliers),  consisting  of 
such  well-known  great  game  hunters  as 
Selous,  Cherry  Kearton,  and  others,  was 
raised.  This  regiment  has  rendered  valiant 
service  and  seen  some  very  stiff  bush 
fighting  all  along  our  southern  frontier,  and 


everything,  and  safely  returned  to  their  own 
camp,  but  only  to  find  that  in  their  absence 
the  Germans  had  called  and  in  turn  burned 
everything. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  on  the  Western 
Front  have  no  conception  of  the  special 
difficulties  the  troops  had  to  face  in  East 
Africa.  There  was  the  dreaded  tsetse  fly  ; 
many  forms  of  fever  struck  down  our  men, 
especially  the  Legion  of  Frontiersmen  and 
the  South  African  troops  ;  wild  animals — ■ 
the  hon  and  rhino,  and  so  forth— made 
scouting  and  tracking  difficult — readers  will 
recall  that  even  General  Smuts  and  his 
headquarters  staff  were  held  up  on  one 
occasion  by  lions— giraffes  nibbed  down  the 
telegi'aph  wires  unless  they  were  put  at  least 
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twenty-five  feet  high  in  the  tree-tops.  In 
that  hot,  steamy  country,  where  a  bath 
would  be  most  enjoyable  to  our  men, 
crocodiles  rendered  this  often  impossible, 
and,  furthermore,  caused  many  casualties 
among  the  animals  when  they  went  to  drink. 
East  Coast  fever  attacked  the  cattle  ;  horses 
died  off  rapidly,  and  even  camels  which 
were  brought  from  India  fell  victims  to 
the  tsetse  fly.  When  the  great  advance 
commenced,  the  difficulties  w^ere  even 
multiplied.  Equatorial  rains  flooded  the 
rivers  and  washed  away  any  bridges  which 


the  Germans  left,  and  converted  the  country 
into  huge  swamps  ;  troops  had  to  subsist 
frequently  on  half  rations,  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  General  Smuts  says, 
that  the  great  flanking  columns  under 
Generals  Van  Deventer  and  Brits  could  be 
rationed  ;  roads  had  to  be  made  through 
impenetrable  virgin  forests,  and  greatest  of 
all  was  the  difficulty  of  constructing  the 
railway  line  over  bridgeless  rivers  and 
swampy  lands ;  but  it  was  pushed  forward 
by  the  Indian  Pioneers,  in  many  places  at 
the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day. 
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Major-General 
Tighe  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of 
the  troops  in  British 
East  Africa  on 
April  29,  1915.  The 
main  events  of  the 
fighting  leading  up 
to  the  preparation 
of  the  Mg  offensive 
consisted  of  naval 
engagements  on  Lakes 
Victoria  Nyanza  and 
Nyassa,  and  guerilla 
warfare  for  the  most 
part  along  the 
Khodesian  border,  in 
which  our  troops 
were  assisted  bj  the 
Belgians.  The 
Germans  likewise  con- 
tinued their  attempts 
to  cut  the  Uganda 
Railway,  and  some 
fighting  took  place 
in  the  Kilimanjaro 
district.  General 
Tighe's  small  force 
was  distributed  over 
some  six  hundred  miles  of  land  frontier, 
and  was  dangerously  thin  in  many  places. 
General  Smuts  praises  especially  his  work  in 
paving  the  way  for  the  great  offensive, 
which  commenced  with  the  arrival  of 
the  South  African  troops,  particularly  in 
occupying  Longido,  Kasigau,  and  threatening 
the    Salati    positions,    all    strong    German 
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entrenched   camps 
within  our  territory. 

South  Africa  had 
raised  troops  to  put 
down  the  rebellion,  she 
had  furnished  large 
contingents  for  the 
conquest  of  German 
South  -  West  Africa 
and  the  Cameroons, 
and  it  might  have 
been  thought  that, 
upon  the  successful 
conclusion  of  all  three, 
South  Africans  had 
done  their  bit.  But 
hardly  had  General 
Botha's  victorious 
troops  returned  from 
Windhoek,  when 
South  Africa  was 
again  called  upon  to 
raise  forces  for  the 
campaign  against 
Germany's  last 
remaining  colony, 
and  to  assist  the 
Motherland  on  the 
fields  of  Flanders. 
Nobly  did  both  Dutch  and  British  respond ; 
12,000  infantry  were  raised,  Johannesburg 
alone  contributing  7000  men.  Major- 
General  Brits,  a  great  Boer  leader,  well 
known  for  having  captured  I)e  AVet  in 
the  recent  rebellion,  went  up  and  down 
the  country,  and  at  recruiting  meetings 
urged  the  British  to  show  their   loyalty  to 


A     TEMPORARY     CAMP    AT    A    BASE     FLOODED    OUT. 


UNION     1  OHCKS     LAYING     A     RAILWAY     IJNK. 


the  King.  "Come  with  me,  you  British- 
born  men  !  "  was  his  rallying  cry.  Mounted 
brigades  were  raised  under  Greneral  Van 
Deventer,  who  was  so  successful  in  German 
South- West  Africa.  Their  chief  recruiting 
centre  was  Potchefstroom,  the  old  Boer 
capital  of  the  Free  State,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  recruits  who  enlisted  were 
native  Dutchmen,  the  mounted  branch  of 
the  Service  appealing  particularly  to  ^  the 
By wonner.    We  must  not  forget  that  General 


Smuts's  rapid  success  in  East  Africa  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  successful  out- 
flanking movements  executed  by  these  skilful 
Dutch  horsemen,  who,  inured  to  hardships, 
have  willingly  carried  out  these  forced 
marches  through  dense  jungles  and  swamps, 
through  unknown  country,  in  torrential 
rains,  often  with  no  food,  and  enduring 
hardships  and  privations  untold.  Fifty 
thousand  of  Africa's  gallant  troops  are 
taking  part  to-day  in  the  Empire's  struggle, 
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LOYAL    KAI'FIRS    HAULING     KIG    GUNS. 


a  nephew  of  President  Kruger  being  among 
them — a  fitting  commentary  on  the  justice 
of  British  colonial  policy. 

It  was  a  queer  composite  force  which 
concentrated  at  Mbuynni,  on  the  edge  of 
that  waterless  desert  in  East  Africa,  on 
March  4  of  this  year,  for  "The  Great 
Push "  in  East  Africa.  There  were  sports- 
men Avhose  greatest  joy  it  had  been  to  ti'ack 
the  lion  and  rhino  on  Africa's  plains,  there 
were  our  strong  country  lads  from  Lancashire, 
Gurkhas  from  the  mighty  Himalayas  and 
Punjabis    from   the   vast    plains   of   India, 


Volunteers  from  Calcutta,  Eurasian  signallers, 
from  Bombay,  men  of  the  King's  African 
Rifles,  with  their  grass  headgear,  Arabs 
from  the  sea  coast,  planters  from  the  great 
rubber  and  cofPee  estates,  and  even  among 
men  from  South  Africa  there  were  troops 
who  but  a  few  short  years  before  had  fired 
at  each  other  across  the  Transvaal  veldts 
or  chased  each  other  round  the  kopjes  of 
Natal. 

General  Smuts's  genius  in  welding  this 
composite  army  into  a  striking  force  was  as 
brilliant  as   his   strategy.      Employing   the 


GUNS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  GERMANS. 


SOME    GEKIMAN    TRENCHES    AFTER    THEIR    CAPTURE. 


now  famous  pincer  stroke  by  which 
Hindenbiirg  forced  the  Russians  out  of 
the  Warsaw  salient,  he  rendered  untenable 
the  boasted  impregnable  defence  of  the 
Lumi  river  by  the  far-flung  converging 
sweeps  of  Generals  Yan  Deventer's  and  Brits's 
mounted  columns,  and  caused  the  Germans  to 
evacuate  their  strongly  entrenched  positions 
of    Taveta    and    Salati.      Meantime,   after 


suitable  artillery  preparation,  the  troops 
under  General  Tighe,  which  were  about 
to  be  launched  for  the  frontal  attack, 
found  only  empty  trenches.  General  Smuts, 
having  thus  successfully  manoeuvred  the 
Germans  out  of  these  strong  positions, 
found  his  pursuit  of  the  enemy  greatly 
hampered  by  the  bridges  over  the  Lumi 
having  been  destroyed,  and   the  enemy  in 
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strono;  possession  of  two  hills  commanding  movement    of    the    moanted    troops    next 

the   Kahe    road    away   to   the   south-east.  morning   that   the  enemy  again   began   his 

Frontal  attacks  under  General  Tighe  failed  retreat. 

to   dislodge    the    stubborn    enemy,   and    a  When  they  had  brought  up  supplies,  and 

wonderful   night   charge  through   the  bush  had  reconnoitred  through  the  dense  forests, 

was  made  by  the  5th  and  7th  South  African  a  general  advance  of  all  forces  was  ordered. 

Infantry,  but  it  was  not  until  the  turning  with  the  object  of  driving  the  enemy  from 
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his  positions  on  the  Pagani  river.  The 
Gemiaiis  used  two  4*1  naval  guns  from  the 
Koeaigsherg,  one  of  which  was  mounted 
on  a  railway  truck.  A  frontal  attack  under 
General  Sheppard,  with  the  2nd  East 
Africans,  the  2iid  South  Africans,  and 
divisional  troops,  was  gallantly  attempted,, 
one  of  our  mountain  batteries,  the  27th, 
being  in  the  actual  firing-line ;  but  when 
General  Van  Deventer  'had  turned  the 
German  flank  and  seized  Kahe  station, 
the  enemy  precipitously  fled  away  to  the 
south,  abandoning  his  stationary  4-1  gnu. 
In  his  rapid  retreat  Yon  Lettow -Yorbeck 
did  not  have  time  to  destroy  the  bridges 
over  the  Pagani  river,  nor  even  time  to 
fortify  the  Parre  Hill  neck,  which  at  the 
point  formed  by  the  Pagani  river  offered 
magnificent  opportunities  for  defence.  Oar 
troops,  now  debouching  on  to  the  plains,  left 
the  most  formidable  and  difficult  country 
behind,  and  marched  across  comparatively 
open  veldt.  Spreading  the  net  250  miles 
wide,  our  mounted  forces  cut  the  Central 
Railway  at  Mapua,  and  the  backbone  of  the 
campaign  in  East  Africa  was  broken.  True, 
Yon  Lettow-Yorbeck,  although  losing  heavily, 
extricated  his  forces,  but  was  closely  followed 
by  General  Hoskin.  Meantime,  away  on  the 
w^est,  a  great  converging  movement  under 
Sir  C.  Crew,  with  our  lake  column  operating 
from  Yictoria  Nyanza,  was  in  touch  with 
our  forces  from  Lake  Tanganyika,  and 
with  Belgian  forces  advancing  in  one  line 


towards  Tabora,  the  junction  on  the  Central 
Railway,  to  head  ofl:"  the  enemy  in  case  he 
should  break  through  in  that  direction.  The 
enemy; ;  fighting  bitter  rearguard  actions, 
succeeded  in  evading  our  encirchng  move- 
ment from  the  Ngura  Hills,  and  two  others 
were  flung  still  further  west,  and  succeeded 
in  compelling  the  enemy  to  retreat  along  the 
Central  Railway.  The  capture  of  the  great 
stronghold  of  Morogoro,  with  its  destroyed 
ammunition  factory  and  shattered  railway 
station  and  buildings,  and  of  Dar-es-Salaam, 
the  capital,  marks  the  final  stage  in  the 
subjugation  of  this  great  colony.  Meantime 
the  Portuguese  border  was  carefully  watched 
by  our  Ally,  who  has  rendered  valuable  service 
during;  the  War  ;  and,  furthermore,  General 
Northey's  principal  column  in  the  south  is 
heading  off  the  enemy,  and  although  some 
may  break  through  and  continue  a  guerilla 
warfare  in  the  dense  forests  which  extend  to 
the  Portuguese  borderland,  we  may  count 
Germany's  sole  remaining  colony  lost  to  her 
for  ever. 

We  have  gained  a  country  over  four 
times  the  size  of  Great  Britain,  of  vast 
agricultural  and  grazing  wealth,  eminently 
suitable  for  great  plantations  of  rubber, 
coffee,  sugar-cane,  etc.,  with  forests  of 
untold  luxuriance,  deposits  of  gold  and 
minerals,  and  what  the  genius  of  Smuts 
and  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  our  South 
African,  Indian,  and  home  boys  have  won 
ive  must  hold. 


TO    MY    LADY. 


I    IKE  some  fair  jewel  in  its  setting  rare, 

"    Her  face  is  wreathed  in  its  waving  hair; 

Her  voice  is  lilce  the  whisper  of  the  breeze 

Wooing  with  murmured  song  the  listening  trees; 

Her  laughter '5  like  the  ripples  of  the  sea 

Dancing  along  the  waters  gleefully; 

And  soft  as  shadows  on  the  wave-washed  sands 

The  clasping  tenderness  of  her  dear  hands; 

Deeper  than  all  the  depth  of  starlit  skies, 

The  love  glance  deepens  in  my  lady's  eyes. 

She  is  more  fair  than  all  things  fair  on  earth  or  sea. 

And  truer  than  the  unchanging  hills  her  constancy. 


ERNEST   HOCKLIFFE. 


THE  MEDICINE  MAN 

By  EDGAR  WALLACE 

Illustrated    by     Maurice    Greiffenhagen,   A.R.A. 


T  the  flood  season, 
before  the  turbulent 
tributaries  of  the 
Isisi  River  had  been 
induced  to  return 
to  their  accustomed 
channels,  Sanders 
came  back  to  head- 
quarters a  very 
weary  man,  for  he 
'  had  spent  a  horrid 
week  in  an  endeavour— successful,  but 
none  the  less  nerve-racking— to  impress  an 
indolent  people  that  the  swamping  of  their 
villages  was  less  a  matter  of  Providence 
and  ghosts  than  the  neglect  of  elementary 
precaution. 

"For  I  told  you,  Ranabini,"  said  an 
exasperated  Sanders,  "  that  you  should  keep 
the  upper  channel  free  from  trees  and 
branches,  and  I  have  paid  you  many  bags  of 
salt  for  your  services." 

"  Lord,  it  is  so,"  said  Ranabini,  scratching 
his  brown  leg  thoughtfully. 

"At  the  full  of  the  moon,  before  the 
rains,  did  I  not  ask  you  if  the  channel  was 
clear,  and  did  you  not  say  it  was  like  the 
street  of  your  village  ?  "  demanded  Sanders, 
in  wrath. 

•'  Lord,"  said  Ranabini  frankly,  "  I  lied  to 
you,  thinking  your  lordship  w^as  mad.  For 
what  other  man  would  foresee  with  his 
wonderful  eye  that  rains  would  come  ? 
Therefore,  lord,  I  did  not  think  of  the  upper 
channel,  and  many  trees  floated  down  and 
made  a  little  dam.  Lord,  I  am  an  ignorant 
man,  and  my  mind  is  full  of  my  own  brother, 
who  has  come  from  a  long  distance  to  see  me, 
for  he  is  a  very  sick  man." 

Sanders's  mind  was  occupied  by  no  thought 
of  Ranabini's  sick  brother,  as  the  dazzHng 
white  Zaivp^  went  thrashing  her  w^ay  down 
stream.  For  he  himself  was  a  tired  man, 
and  needed  rest,  and  there  was  a  dose  of 
malaria  looming  in  the  offing,  as  his  aching 
head  told  him.     It  was  as  though  his  brains 


were  arranged  in  slats,  like  a  Venetian  blind, 
and  these  slats  were  opening  and  closing 
swiftly,  bringing  with  each  lightning  flicker 
a  momentary  unconsciousness. 

Captain  Hamilton  met  him  on  the  quay, 
and  when  Sanders  landed — walking  a  thought 
unsteadily,  and  instantly  began  a  lon^  and 
disjointed  account  of  his  adventures  on  a 
Norwegian  salmon  rjver — Hamilton  took 
him  by  the  arm  and  led  the  way  to  the 
bungalow. 

In  ten  minutes  he  was  assisting  Sanders 
into  his  pyjamas,  Sanders  protesting,  albeit 
feebly,  and  when,  after  forcing  an  astonishing 
amount  of  quinine  and  arsenic  down  his 
chief's  throat,  Hamilton  came  from  the 
semi-darkness  of  the  bungalow  to  the  white 
glare  of  the  barrack  square,  Hamilton  w^as 
thoughtful. 

"  Let  one  of  your  women  watch  by  the 
bed  of  the  lord  Sandi,"  said  he  to  Sergeant 
Abiboo,  of  the  Houssas,  "  and  she  shall  call 
me  if  he  grows  worse." 

"  On  my  life,"  said  Abiboo,  and  was  going 
off. 

"  Where  is  Tibbetti  ?  "  asked  Hamilton. 
The    sergeant    turned   back   and   seemed 
embarrassed. 

"  Lord,"  he  said,  "  Tibbetti  has  gone  with 
the  lady,  your  sister,  to  make  a  palaver  with 
Jimbujini,  the  witch-doctor  of  the  Akasava. 
They  sit  in  the  forest  in  a  magic  circle, 
audio  !  Tibbetti  grows  very  wise." 

Hamilton  swore  under  his  breath.  He 
had  ordered  Lieutenant  Tibbetbs,  his  second- 
in-command,  prop,  stay,  and  aide-de-camp, 
to  superintend  the  drill  of  some  raw  Kano 
recruits  who  had  been  sent  from  the  coast. 

"  Go  tell  the  lord  Tibbetti  to  come  to  me," 
he  said,  "but  first  send  your  woman  to 
Sandi." 

Lieutenant  Tibbetts,  with  his  plain,  boyish 
face  all  l^ed  with  his  exertions,  yet  dignified 
withal,  c>ame  hurriedly  from  his  studies. 

"  Come  aboard,  sir,"  he  said,  and  saluted 
extravagantly,  blinking  at  his  superior  with 
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a  curious  solemnity  of  mien  vvbicli  was  liis 
own  peculiar  expression. 

"  Bones,"  said  Hamilton,  "  where  tlie 
dickens  have  you  been  ?  " 

Bones  drew  a  long  breath.  He  hesitated, 
then — 

''Knowledge,"  he  said  shortly. 

Hamilton  looked  at  his  subordinate  in 
alarm. 

"  Dash  it,  you  aren't  off  your  head,  too, 
are  you  ?  " 

Bones  shook  his  head  with  vigour. 

"  Knowledge  of  the  occult,  sir  and  brother- 
officer,"  he  said.  ''  One  is  never  too  old  to 
learn,  sir,  in  this  jolly  old  world." 

*'  Quite  right,"'  said  Hamilton  ;  "  in  fact, 
I'm  pretty  certain  that  yon'll  never  hve  long 
enough  to  learn  everything." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Bones. 

Tlie  girl,  who  had  had  less  qualms  than 
Bones  when  the  summons  arrived,  and  had, 
in  consequence,  returned  more  leisurely,  came 
into  the  room. 

"  Pat,"  said  her  brother,  "  Sanders  is  down 
with  fever." 

"  Fever  ! "  she  said  a  little  breathlessly. 
"  It  isn't — dangerous  ?  " 

Bones,  smiling  indulgently,  soothed  her. 

"Nothin'  catchin',  dear  Miss  Patricia 
Hamilton,"  he  began. 

"  Please  don't  be  stupid,"  she  said  so 
fiercely  that  Bones  recoiled.  "  Do  you  think 
I'm  afraid  of  catching  anything  ?  Is  it 
dangerous  for  Mr.  Sanders  ?  "  she  asked  her 
brother. 

"  No  more  dangerous  than  a  cold  in  the 
head,"  he  answered  flippantly.  "My  dear 
child,  we  all  have  fever.  You'll  have  it,  too, 
if  you  go  out  at  sunset  without  your  mosquito 
boots." 

•  He  explained,  with  the  easy  indifference 
of  a  man  inured  to  malaria,  the  habits  of 
tlie  mosquito — his  predilection  for  ankles 
and  wrists,  where  the  big  veins  and  arterie ; 
are  nearer  to  the  surface— but  the  girl  was 
not  reassured.  She  would  have  sat  up  witli 
Sanders,  but  the  idea  so  alarmed  Hamilton 
that  she  abandoned  it. 

"  He'd  never  forgive  me,"  he  said.  "  My 
dear  girl,  he'll  be  as  right  as  a  trivet  in  the 
morning." 

She  was  sceptical,  but,  to  her  amazement, 
Sanders  turned  up  at  breakfast  his  usual  self, 
save  that  he  was  a  little  weary-eyed,  and 
that  his  hand  shook  when  he  raised  his 
coffee-cup  to  his  hps.  A  miracle,  thought 
Patricia  Hamilton,  and  said  so. 

"  Not  at  all,  dear  miss,"  said  Bones,  now, 
as  ever,  accepting  full  credit  for  all  phenomena 


she  praised,  whether  liatural  or  supernatural. 
"  This  is  simply  nothin'  to  what  happened  to 
me.  Ham,  dear  old  feller,  do  you  remember 
when  I  was  brought  down  from  the  Machen- 
gombi  River  ?  Simply  dehrious — ravin' — 
off  my  head." 

"  So  much  so,"  said  Hamilton,  slicing  the 
top  off  his  egg,  •'  that^  we  didn't  think  you 
were  ill." 

"  If  you'd  seen  me,"  Bones  went  on, 
solemnly  shaking  one  skinny  forefinger  at 
the  girl,  "  you'd  have  said  :  '  Bones  is  for  the 
High  Jump.' " 

''I  should  have  said  nothing  so  vulgar. 
Bones,"  she  retorted.  "  And  was  it  malaria  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  said  Hamilton  triumphantly,  "  I 
was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  hint  that  it 
wasn't.     Press  the  question,  Pat." 

Bones  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  cast  a 
look  of  withering  contempt  upon  his  superior. 

"  In  the  execution  of  one's  duty,  dear 
Miss  Patricia  H,"  he  said,  "the  calibre  of 
the  gun  that  lays  a  fellow  low,  an'  plunges 
his  relations  an'  creditors  into  mournin',  is 
beside  the  point.  The  only  consideration 
as  dear  old  Omar  says,  is — 

The  movin'  finger  hits,  an',  havia'  hit, 
Moves  on,  turn  tumty  tumty  tay, 
And  all  a  feller  does  won't  make  the  slightest 
difference." 

"  Is  that  Omar  or  Shakespeare  ?  "  asked 
the  dazed  Hamilton. 

"Be  quiet,  dear.  What  was  the  illness. 
Bones  ? " 

"  Measles,"  said  Hamilton  brutally,  "  and 
German  measles  at  that." 

"Viciously  put,  dear  old  officer,  but, 
nevertheless,  true,"  said  Bones  buoyantly. 
"  But  when  the  hut's  finished,  I'll  return  good 
for  evil.  There's  goin'  to  be  a  revolution. 
Miss  Patricia  Hamilton.  No  more  fever,  no 
more  measles — health,  wealth,  an'  wisdom, 
by  Jove  !  " 

"  Sunstroke,"  diagnosed  Hamilton.  "  Pull 
yourself  together,  Bones — you're  amongst 
friends." 

But  Bones  was  superior  to  sarcasm. 

There  was  a  creature  of  Lieutenant 
Tibbetts,  a  solemn  brown  man,  who  possessed, 
in  addition  to  a  vocabulary  borrowed  from 
a  departed  professor  of  bacteriology,  a  rough 
working  knowledge  of  the  classics.  This 
man's  name  was,  as  I  have  already  explained, 
Abid  Ali  or  Ali  Abid,  and  in  him  Bones 
discovered  a  treasure  beyond  price. 

Bones  had  recently  built  himself  a  large 
square  hut  near  the  seashore — that  is  to  say, 
he  had,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  great 
amount  of  midnight  oil,  a  pair  of  compasses 
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a  box  of  paints,  and  a  T-square,  evolved  a 
somewhat  complicated  plan  whereon  certain 
blue  oblongs  stood  for  windows,  and  certain 
red  cones  indicated  doors.  To  this  he  had 
added  an  elevation  in  the  severe  Georgian 
style. 

With  his  plan  beautifully  drawn  to  scale, 
with  sectional  diagrams  and  side  elevations 
embellishing  its  margin,  he  had  summoned 
Mojeri  of  the  Lower  Isisi,  famous  throughout 
the  land  as  a  builder  of  great  houses,  and  to 
him  he  had  entrusted  the  execution  of  his 
design. 

"This  you  shall  build  for  me,  Mojeri," 
said  Bones,  sucking  the  end  of  his  pencil 
and  gazing  lovingly  at  the  plan  outspread 
before  him,  "and  you  shall  be  famous  all 
through  the  world.  This  room  shall  be 
twice  as  large  as  that,  and  you  shall 
cunningly  contrive  a  passage  so  that  I  may 
move  from  one  to  the  other,  and  none  see  me 
come  or  go.  Also,  this  shall  be  my  sleeping- 
place,  and  this  a  great  room  where  I  will 
practise  pow^erful  magics." 

Mojeri  took  the  plan  in  his  hand  and 
looked  at  it.  He  turned  it  upside  down  and 
looked  at  it  that  way.  Then  he  looked  at  it 
sideways. 

"  Lord,"  said  he,  putting  down  the  plan 
with  a  reverent  hand,  "  all  these  wonders  I 
shall  remember." 

"And  did  he?"  asked  Hamilton,  when 

Bones  described  the  interview. 

Bones  blinked  and  swallowed. 

"  He  went  away  and  built  me  a  square 

hut— just  a  plain  square  hut.     Mojeri  is  an 

ass,  sir — a  jolly  old  fraud  an'  humbug,  sir. 

He " 

"  Let  me  see  the  plan,"  said  Hamilton, 
and  his  subordinate  produced  the  cartridge 
paper. 

"  H'm  !  "  said  Hamilton,  after  a  careful 
scrutiny.  "  Very  pretty.  But  how  did  you 
get  into  your  room  ?  " 

"  Through  the  door,  dear  old  officer,"  said 
the  sarcastic  Bones. 

"I  thought  it  might  be  through  the 
roof,"  said  Hamilton,  "or  possibly  you 
made  one  of  your  famous  dramatic  entries 
through  a  star-trap  in  the  floor — 

"Who  is  it  speaks  in  those  sepulchral  tones  ? 
It  is  the  Demon  King—the  grisly  Bones  ! 

Bing ! 

and  up  you  pop  amidst  red  fire  and  smoke." 

A  light  dawned  on  Bones. 

"'Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  jolly  old  Ham, 
that  1  forgot  to  put  a  door  into  my  room  ?  " 
he  asked  incredulously,  and  peered  over  his 
chief's  shoulder. 


"  That  is  what  I  mean,  Bones.  And 
where  does  the  passage  lead  to  ?  " 

"That  goes  straight  from  my  sleepin' 
room  to  the  room  marked  L,"  said  Bone^, 
iu  triumph. 

"  Then  you  were  going  to  be  a  demon 
king,"  said  the  admiring  Hamilton.  "  But 
fortunately  for  you,  Bones,  the  descent  to 
L   is  not   so   easy — you've   drawn   a  party 

wall  across " 

"L  stands  for  laboratory,"  explained 
the  architect  hurriedly.  "An'  where's  the 
wall  ?  Heaven  bless  my  jolly  old  soul,  so 
1  have  !  Anyway,  that  could  have  been 
rectified  in  a  jiffy." 

"  Speaking  largely^"  said  Hamilton,  after 
a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  plan,  "  I  think 
Mojeri  has  acted  wisely.  You  will  have  to 
be  content  with  the  one  room.  What  was  the 
general  idea  of  the  house,  anyway  1 " 

"  Science  an'  general  illumination  of  the 
human  mind,"  said  Bones  comprehensively. 

"  I  see,"  said  Hamilton.  "  You  were  going 
to  make  fireworks.  A  splendid  idea,  Bones." 
"  Painful  as  it  is  to  undeceive  you,  dear 
old  sir,"  said  Bones,  with  admirable  patience, 
"  I  must  tell  you  that  I'm  takin'  up  my 
medical  studies  where  I  left  off.  Recently 
I've  been  wastin'  my  time,  sir  :  precious  hours 
an'  minutes  have  been  passed  in  frivolous 
amusement— /^m/??<6-  fugit,   sir  an'   captain, 

fedlna  lente,  an'  I  might  add " 

"  Don't,"  begged  Hamilton  ;  "  you  give  me 
a  headache." 

There  was  a  look  of  interest  in  Bones's 
eyes. 

"  n  I  may  be  allowed  to  prescribe,  sir " 

he  began. 

"  Thanks,  I'd  rather  have  the  headache," 
replied  Hamilton  hastily. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  before  the  laboratory 
was  fitted  that  Bones  gave  a  house-warming, 
which  took  the  shape  of  an  afternoon  tea. 
Bones,  arrayed  in  a  long  white  coat,  wearing 
a  ferocious  lint  mask  attached  to  huge  mica 
goggles,  through  wliich  he  glared  on  the 
world,  met  the  party  at  the"  door  and  bade 
them  a  muffled  welcome.  They  found  the 
'  interior  of  the  hut  a  somewhat  uncomfortable ' 
place.  The  glass  retorts,  test  tubes,  bottles, 
and  the  paraphernalia  of  science  which  Bones 
had  imported  crowded  the  big  table,  the 
shelves,  and  even  overflowed  on  to  the  three 
available  chairs. 

"  Welcome  to  mj  little  workroom,"  said 
the  hollow^  voice  of  Bones  from  behind  the 

mask.     "Wei Don't  put  your  foot  in 

the  crucible,  dear  old  officer  !     You're  sittin' 
on  the  methylated  spirits,  ma'am  !    Phew  !  " 
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Bones  removed  his  mask  and  showed  a  hot, 
red  face. 

"  Don't  take  it  off,  Bones,"  begged 
Hamilton  ;  "  it  improves  you." 

Sanders  was  examining  the  microscope, 
which  stood  under  a  big  glass  shade. 

"  You're  very  complete,  Bones,"  he  said 
approvingly.  "  In  what  branch  of  science 
are  you  dabbling  ?  " 

"Tropical  diseases,  sir,"  said  Bone?^ 
promptly,  and  lifted  the  shade.  "  I'm  hopin' 
you'll  allow  me  to  have  a  look  at  your  blood 
after  tea." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Sanders.  "  You  had 
better  practise  on  Hamilton." 

"  Don't  you  come  near  me  !  "  threatened 
Hamilton. 

It  was  Patricia  who,  when  the  tea-things 
had  been  removed,  played  the  heroine. 

"  Take  mine,"  she  said,  and  extended  her 
hand. 

Bones  found  a  needle,  and  sterilised  it  in 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp. 

"  This  won't  hurt  you,"  he  quavered,  and 
brought  the  point  near  the  white,  fi^rm  flesh. 
Then  he  drew  it  back  again. 

"  This  won't  hurt  you,  dear  old  miss,"  he 
croaked,  and  repeated  the  performance. 

He  stood  up  and  wiped  his  streaming 
brow. 

"  I  haven't  the  heart  to  do  it,"  he  said 
dismally. 

"  A  pretty  fine  doctor  you  are.  Bones  !  *' 
she  scoffed,  and  took  the  needle  from  his 
hand.    "There!" 

Bones  put  the  tiny  crimson  speck  between 
his  slides,  blobbed  a  drop  of  oil  on  top,  and 
focussed  the  microscope. 

^He  looked  for  a  long  time,  then  turned  a 
scared  face  to  the  girl. 

"  Sleepin'  sickness,  poor  dear  old  Miss 
Hamilton  !  "  he  gasped.  "  You're  simply  full 
of  tryps  !  Good  Heavens  !  AVhat  a  blessin' 
for  you  I  discovered  it !  " 

Sanders  pushed  the  young  scientist  aside 
and  looked.  When  he  turned  his  head,  the 
girl  saw  his  face  w^as  white  and  drawn,  and 
for  a  moment  a  sense  of  panic  overcame  her. 
'  "  You  silly  ass,"  growled  the  Commissioner, 
"  they  aren't  trypnosomes !  You  haven't 
cleaned  the  infernal  eyepiece  !  " 

"  Not  trypnosomes  ?  "  said  Bones. 

"You  seem  disappointed.  Bones,"  said 
Hamilton. 

"  As  a  man,  I'm  overjoyed,"  replied  Bones 
gioomily  ;  "  as  a  scientist,  it's  a  setback,  dear 
old  officer — a  distinct  setback." 

The  house-warming  lasted  a  much  shorter 
time  than  the  host  had  intended.     This  was 


largely  due  to  the  failure  of  a  very  beautiful 
experiment  which  he  had  projected.  In 
order  that  the  rare  and  wonderful  result  at 
which  he  aimed  should  be  achieved.  Bones 
had  the  hut  artificially  darkened,  and  they 
sat  in  a  hot  and  sticky  blackness,  whilst  he 
knocked  over  bottles  ^nd  swore  softly  at  the 
instruments  his  groping  hand  could  not 
discover.  And  the  end  of  the  experiment 
was  a  large,  bad  smell. 

"The  women  and  children  first,"  said 
Hamilton,  and  dived  for  the  door. 

They  took  farewell  of  Bones  at  a  respectful 
distance. 

Hamilton  went  across  to  the  Houssa  lines, 
and  Sanders  walked  back  to  the  Residency 
Avifch  the  girl.  For  a  little  while  they  spoke 
of  Bones  and  his  newest  craze,  and  then 
suddenly  the  girl  asked — 

"You  didn't  really  think  there  were  any 
of  those  funny  things  in  my  blood,  did 
you?" 

Sanders  looked  straight  ahead. 

"  I  thought — you  see,  we  know — the  tryp 
is  a  distinct  little  body,  and  anybody  who 
has  lived  in  this  part  of  the  world  for  a 
time  can  pick  him  out.  Bones,  of  course, 
knows  nothing  thoroughly — I  should  have 
remembered  that." 

She  said  nothing  until  they  reached  the 
verandah,  and  she  turned  to  go  to  her  room. 

"  It  wasn't  nice,  was  it  ?  "  she  said. 

Sanders  shook  his  head. 

"  It  was  a  taste  of  hell,"  he  said  simply. 
And  she  fetched  a  quick,  long  sigh  and  patted 
his  arm  before  she  realised  what  she  was 
doing. 

Bones,  returning  from  his  hut,  met  Sanders 
hurrying  across  the  square. 

"  Bones,  I  want  you  to  go  up  to  the  Isisi,'' 
said  the  Commissioner.  "  There's  an  outbreak 
of  some  weird  disease,  probably  due  to  the 
damming  of  the  little  river  by  Ranabini,  and 
the  flooding  of  the  low^  forests." 

Bones  brightened  up. 

"Sir  an'  Excellency,"  he  said  gratefully, 
"comin'  from  you,  this  tribute  to  my 
scientific " 

"  Don't  be  an  ass.  Bones  ! "  said  Sanders 
irritably.  "  Y'our  job  is  to  make  these  beggars 
work.  They'll  simply  sit  and  die  unless  yon 
start  them  on  drainage  w^ork.  Cut  a  few 
ditches  with  a  fall  to  the  river  ;  kick  Ranabini 
for  me  ;  take  up  a  few  kilos  of  quinine  and 
dose  them." 

Nevertheless,  Bones  managed  to  smuggle* 
on  board  quite  a  respectable  amount  oi 
scientific  apparatus,  and  came  importantly  to 
the  despondent  folk  of  the  Lower  Isisi. 


'  Sleepiii'  sickness,  poor  dear  old  Miss  H.iniiUon  I '  he  gasped." 
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Three  weeks  after  Bones  had  taken  his 
departure,  Sanders  was  sitting  at  dinner  in  a 
very  thoughtful  mood, 

Patricia  had  made  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  draw  him  into  a  conversation, 
and  had  been  answered  in  monosyllables. 
x4.t  first  she  had  been  piqued  and  a  little 
angry,  but,  as  the  meal  progressed,  she  realised 
that  matters  of  more  than  ordinary  seriousness 
were  occupying  his  thoughts,  and  wisely 
changed  her  attitude  of  mind.  A  chance 
reference  to  Bones,  however,  succeeded 
where  more  pointed  attempts  had  failed. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sanders,  in  answer  to  the 
question  she  had  put,  "  Bones  has  some 
rough  idea  of  medical  practice.  He  was  a 
cub  student  at  Bart.'s  for  two  years  before  he 
realised  that  surgery  and  medicines  weren't 
his  forte." 

''  Don't  you  sometimes  feel  the  need  of 
a  doctor  here  ? "  she  asked,  and  Sanders 
smiled. 

"  There  is  very  little  necessity.  The  military 
doctor  comes  down  occasionally  from  Head- 
quarters, and  we  have  a  native  apothecary. 
We  have  few  epidemics  amongst  the  natives, 
and  those  the  medical  missions  deal  with 
— sleeping  sickness,  beri-beri,  and  the  like. 
Sometimes,   of    course,    we   have   a    pretty 

bad  outbreak  which  spreads Don't  go, 

Hamilton — I  want  to  see  you  for  a  minute." 

Hamilton  had  risen,  and  was  making  for 
his  room,  with  a  little  nod  to  his  sister. 

At  Sanders's  word  he  turned. 

"  Walk  with  me  for  a  few  minutes,"  said 
Sanders,  and,  with  an  apology  to  the  girl,  he 
followed  the  other  from  the  room. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Hamilton. 

Sanders  was  perturbed — this  he  knew,  and 
his  own  move  toward  his  room  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  challenge  for  information. 

"  Bones,"  said  the  Commissioner  shortly. 
"  Do  you  realise  that  we  have  had  no  news 
from  him  since  he  left  ?  " 

Hamilton  smiled. 

"  He's  an  erratic  beggar,  but  nothing  could 
have  happened  to  him,  or  we  should  have 
heard  about  it." 

Sanders  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  paced 
up  and  down  the  gravelled  path  before  the 
Residency,  his  hands  behind  him. 

"No  news  has  come  from  Ranabini's 
village  for  the  simple  reason  that  nobody 
has  entered  or  left  it  since  Bones  arrived," 
he  said.  "It  is  situated,  as  you  know,  on 
a  tongue  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  two 
rivers.  No  boat  has  left  the  beaches,  and 
an  attempt  to  reach  it  by  land  has  been 
prevented  by  force." 


"  By  force  ? "  repeated  the  startled 
Hamilton. 

Sanders  nodded. 

"  I  had  the  report  in  this  morning.  Two 
men  of  the  Isisi  from  another  village  went 
to  call  on  some  relations.  They  were  greeted 
with  arrows,  and  retu^-ned  hurriedly.  The 
headman  of  M'gomo  village -met  with  the 
same  reception.  This  came  to  the  ears  of 
my  chief  spy  Ahmet,  who  attempted  to 
paddle  to  the  island  in  his  canoe.  At  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  yards  he  was  fired 
upon." 

"  Then  they've  got  Bones  ? "  gasped 
Hamilton. 

"  On  the  contrary.  Bones  nearly  got 
Ahmet,  for  Bones  was  the  marksman." 

The  two  men  paced  the  path  in  silence. 

"  Either  Bones  has  gone  mad,"  said 
Hamilton,  "or " 

"  Or ?  " 

Hamilton  laughed  helplessly. 

"I  can't  fathom  the  mystery,"  he  said. 
"  McMasters  will  be  down  to-morrow,  to  look 
at  some  sick  men.  We'll  take  him  up,  and 
examine  the  boy." 

It  was  a  subdued  Httle  party  that  boarded 
the  Zaire  the  following  morning,  and  Patricia 
Hamilton,  who  came  to  see  them  off,  watched 
their  departure  with  a  sense  of  impending 
trouble. 

Dr.  McMasters  alone  was  cheerful,  for  this 
excursion  represented  a  break  in  a  somewhat 
monotonous  routine. 

"  It  may  be  the  sun,"  he  suggested.  "  I 
/have  known  several  fellows  who  have  gone  a 
little  nutty  from  that  cause.  I  remember 
a  man  at  Grand  Bassam  who  shot " 

"  Oh,  shut  up,  •  Mac,  you  grisly  devil  ! " 
snapped  Hamilton.    "  Talk  about  butterflies." 

The  Zaire  swung  round  the  bend  of  the 
I'iver  that  hid  Ranabini's  village  from  view, 
but  had  scarcely  come  into  sight  when— 

"  Rung  !  " 

Sanders  saw  the  bullet  strike  the  river 
ahead  of  the  boat,  and  send  a  spiral 
column  of  Avater  shooting  into  the  air.  He 
put  up  his  glasses  and  focussed  them  on  the 
village  beach. 

"  Bones  !  "  he  said. grimly.  •  "  Take  her  in, 
Abiboo." 

As  the  steersman  spun  the  wheel — 

"  Rung ! " 

This  time  the  shot  fell  to  the  right. 

The  three  white  men  looked  at  one 
another. 

"  Let  every  man  take  cover,"  said  Sanders 
quietly.  "  We're  going  to  that  beach  even 
if  Bones  has  a  battery  of  75's  !  " 
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An  exclamation  from  Hamilton  arrested 
him. 

"  He's  signalling,"  said  the  Houssa 
captain,  and  Sanders  put  up  his  glasses 
again. 

Bones's  long  arms  were  waving  at  ungainly 
angles  as  he  semaphored  his  warning. 

Hamilton  opened  his  notebook  and  jotted 
down  the  message — 

"  Awfully  sorry,  dear  old  officer,"  he  spelt, 
and  grinned  at  the  unnecessary  exertion  of 
this  fine  preliminary  flourish,  "but  must 
keep  you  away.  Bad  outbreak  of  virulent 
smallpox " 

Sanders  whistled,  .and  pulled  back  the 
handle  of  the  engine-room  telegraph  to 
"  stop." 

"Good  Heavens!"  said  Hamilton  through 
his  teeth,  for  he  had  seen  such  an  outbreak 
once,  and  knew  'something  of  its  horrors. 
AVhole  districts  had  been  devastated  in  a 
night.  One  tribe  had  been  wiped  out,  and 
the  rotting  frames  of  their  houses  still 
showed    amidst     the     tangle    of     elephant 


grass   which    had    grown   up   through    the 
ruins. 

He  wiped  his  forehead  and  read  the 
message  a  little  unsteadily,  for  his  mind  was 
on  his  sister — 

"  Had  devil  of  fight,  and  lost  twenty  men, 
but  got  it  under.  Come  and  get  me  in 
three  weeks.  Had  to  stay  here  for  fear 
careless  devils  spreading  disease." 

Sanders  looked  at  Hamilton,  and 
McMasters  chuckled. 

"This  is  where  I  get  a  swift  vacation," 
he  said,  and  called  his  servant. 

Hamilton  leapt  on  to  the  rail  and, 
steadying  himself  against  a  stanchion, 
waved  a  reply — 

"  We  are  sending  you  a  doctor." 

Back  came  the  reply  in  agitated  sweeps  of 
arm — 

"  Doctor  be  blowed  !     What  am  I  ?  " 

"  What  shall  I  say,  sir  ?  "  asked  Hamilton, 
after  he  had  delivered  the  message. 

"  Just  say  '  a  hero,'  "  said  Sanders  huskily. 


A  farther  sfo7i/  in  this  series  tvill  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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THE  ANTI-HUNS 

By  LAURENCE   NORTH 
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j^OR  the  most  part,  the 
Candid  Chronicler 
has  had  to  record 
only  virtuous  and 
praiseworthy  deeds 
in  these  chapters 
of  youthful  adven- 
ture. But  a  strict 
sense  of  history 
demands  that  while 
nothing  shalL  be 
set  down  in  malice,  in  like  manner  nothing 
shall  be  extenuated,  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
with  a  tear,  that  the  old  Adam  occasionally 
has  his  innings  even  in  the  best  regulated 
families.  Here,  then,  is  a  tale  of  woe,  by 
way  of  contrast,  to  prove,  if  proof  were 
necessary,  that  life  is  a  chequered  affair  at 
the  best,  and  that  wisdom  has  to  be  purchased 
in  a  hard  market.  It  is  not  exactly  a  tale 
of  crime,  but  rather  a  poignant  example  of 
mistaken  endeavour,  wherein  zeal  outran 
discretion,  with  sorrowful  consequences  to 
the  zealous. 

It  arose,,  like  so  many  other  human  errors, 
from  acts  entirely  commendable  in  their  in- 
tention, and  pos^bly  the  ultimate  origin  of  the 
tragi-comedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  pardonable 
pride  which  warmed  the  manly  breasts  of 
the  Engineer  and  T.  Briggs,  what  time  their 
vigilance  led  to  the  detection  and  destruction 
of  an  enemy  wireless  station.  What  more 
natural  than  that  they  should  seek  to  stride 
from  conquest  to  conquest  ?  But  neglect- 
nay,  ignorance— of  the  maxim  non  bis  in  idem, 
that  saving  precept  which  taught  Nelson's 
gunners  to  stand  opposite  the  last  shot-hole, 
was  the  heroes'  undoing.  Such  opportunities 
as  the  capture  of  the  Hill  House  do  not 
occur  twice  in  one  rural  parish. 

Of  such  things  they  recked  not,  and  then, 
too,  they  were'deluded  by  superficial  study 
of  a  map  which  the  Engineer  had  discovered 
among  his  father's  papers.  The  chart  in 
question,  published  by  a  patriotic  society, 
gave   the   position   of   suspect  residents   in 


relation  to  the  great  railway  lines.  The 
Engineer  pondered  it  until  his  brain  reeled 
with  joyous  excitement.  He  made  measure- 
ments, not  very  accurate,  alas,  for  the  map 
was  only  approximate,  and  showed  groups 
rather  than  individual  points,  but  to 
himself  the  case  was  entirely  convincing. 
He  grinned,  chuckled,  and  finally  carried 
the  fatal  document  into  solemn  conference 
with  T.  Briggs.  They  met  in  that  outhouse 
sacred  to  mechanical  labours.  There  they 
held  debate  with  closed  doors.  Had  they, 
in  their  ardour,  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
the  explanatory  letterpress  accompanying 
the  chart,  their  convictions  might  have 
been  rudely  shaken  ;  but  youth,  like  love, 
hopeth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  and 
the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought.  For, 
as  it  happened,  their  conclusions  served  a 
private  as  well  as  a  patriotic  purpose,  and 
seemed  to  point  to  the  redressing  of  an 
ancient  grievance.  It  was  this  concession 
to  the  old  Adam  that  put  the  whole  project 
on  a  lower  plane  than  the  glorious  and 
impersonal  reduction  of  the  Hill  House 
gang,  whence  Nemesis  and  poetic  justice. 

"  It  is,"  said  the  Engineer,  "  as  plain  as  a 
pikestaff.  Here  is  the  Great  Concentric 
Railway.  Now,  Darley  End  Village  is  just 
about  here,  although  it's  not  marked,  the 
map  being  too  small.  That  black  dot  is  a 
Hun  house.  Now,  Briggs,  I  ask  you,  where 
exactly  is  it  ?  " 

Thomas  knitted  his  brows  and  turned 
the  chart  about  critically.  He  took  out  a 
stumpy,  much-bitten  pencil,  and  measured 
this  way  and  that.  Then,  with  an  oracular" 
gesture,  he  pointed  through  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  shed  and  nodded  an  Olympian 
nod. 

"  It's " 

"  Got  it  in  one.  True  Thomas."  The 
Engineer  had  lately  scraped  a  slight 
acquaintance    with    Thomas    the   Ehymer, 


which  accounts  for  his  unusual  flight  into 
poetic  diction. 

Copyright,  1916,  by  Laurence  North,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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"  Tve  always  thought,"  added  Briggs  the 
Sage,  "  they  weren't  the  clean  potato." 

"Their  name's  against  them.  I  believe 
it  was  something  else  once.  You  know% 
Napoleon  made  their  people  take  fancy 
names  long  ago.  Shouldn't*  wonder  if  it 
ended  in  '  stein  '  or  '  baum,'  although 
'  man '  is  just  as  likely,  with  an  *  n  '  dropped 
to  make  it  look  more  British.  His  being  a 
churchwarden  doesn't  matter." 

"Not  a  bit,"  Thomas  agreed.  The 
Engineer's  philological  excursus  had  been 
rather  lost  on  the  ex-literary  gentleman  and 
present  van-boy,  but  Thomas  was  on  surer 
ground  about  possible  apostacy.  And  he 
was  "in  that  cheerfully  credulous  frame  of 
mind  which  was  ready  to  accept  any  libel  on 
a  possible  enemy.  "  And,"  he  added,  "  him 
bein'  a  Yolunteer  is  just  another  blind. 
Deep,  I  calls  it." 

"  And  he  was  always  at  daggers  drawn 
with  old  Heldenberg,  of  the  Hill  House,  who 
we  hope  w^as  shot  in  the  Tower  at  dawn. 
Wish  we  knew  for  certain."  The  Engineer 
sighed.  "Even  the  Pater  doesn't  know 
what  happened." 

"  Oh,  'e  was  shot,  right  enough,  you  bet. 
Yus,  the  pretending  to  'ate  'Eldenberg  is 
one  more  proof.  'E  must  be  shakin'  in  'is 
shoes  ever  since  we  copped  that  lot.  No 
wonder  the  young  'un  played  it  up  on  us 
about  them  bikes.  Believe  'is  old  man  was 
in  it,  too." 

"Well,  the  case  being  proved,  what  are 
we  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

"  Watch." 

"  I've  been  watching.  Haven't  been  such 
an  ass  as  I  was  about  the  wireless  flagstaff. 
You  had  me  there  for  not  putting  two  and 
two  together  quick  enough,  Briggs." 

"'Is  lights?"  Tommy  inquired,  leaping, 
with  a  brilliant  fetch  of  inductive  reason, 
over  intervening  particulars. 

The  Engineer  nodded  and  produced  a 
frayed  penny  note-book,  which  he  opened  to 
show  pages  carefully  ruled  into  parallel 
columns.     "  Take  a  squint  at  that." 

Thomas  grinned  approval  of  scientific 
method  as  he  read — 

I>ATE.    State  of  Lights.  Z. 

Oct.  13     Two  bright    Big  rade.      Z.    over 
windows.        D.E.  for  8  minutes. 
No  boms  here. 
j»   14    Curtins  No  rade. 

closed. 

And  so  forth,  down  to  more  recent  times 
of  peril. 


"You  see,"  the  Engineer  said,  "it's 
always  on  the  raid  nights." 

"  Wot  about  the  others  ?  " 

"  Nothing  particular." 

"  Did  you  keep  a  note  of  these  as  well? 
There's  some  dates  missing." 

"  Well,  you  see,  of  course,  the  work's  not 
all  mine — only  the  holiday  parts.  When 
I'm  at  school,  my  young  sisters  have  to 
keep  the  book  for  me — that's  why  '  raid '  is 
wrong  spelt  so  often.  We  formed  ourselves 
into  a  secret  society — '  The  Anti-Huns  ' — to 
watch  lights  over  there." 

"  Pity  it  ain't  complete,"  said  exact 
Thomas  ;  "  but  I  suppose  it's  pretty  correct, 
in  the  main.  Only  girls  is  not  so  careful  as 
men  about  that  sort  o'  thing.  I  say,  they 
didn't  cook  the  report,  I  'ope,  after  'earin' 
about  raids.  Even  an  'Un  must  'ave  a  fair 
trial." 

"  Oh,  they  wouldn't  do  that.  You  see, 
their  bedroom  window  looks  right  over  to 
the  Hun  hole,  and  they  can  watch  the 
lights  till  they  fall  asleep.  They  always 
mark  the  book  just  after  they've  said  their 
prayers.  I  told  them  that  was  a  good  way 
to  remember  not  to  forget." 

"Well,  it's  something  to  go  upon,  for  a 
beginning.  But  you'll  need  to  be  very 
exact,  now  that  you're  'ome  yourself.  I'll 
keep  an  eye  peeled,  too.  And  this  map 
means  something.  There  ain't  much  doubt 
about  that.  Look  'ere,  your  sisters  wouldn't 
go  blowin'  it  about  to  other  kids,  would 
they  ?  " 

"  No  fear.     They're  sportswomen." 

"  But  did  your  society  have  an  oath  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly.  We  just  signed  a  covenant. 
There  on  the  first  page." 

"  Then  it's  no  society,"  the  expert  opined 
severely.  "  You  must  'ave  an  oath,  bindin' 
an'  'orrible.  'Ave  'em  in  now  an'  swear  'em. 
In  course,  I'll  join  too,  now." 

The  Engineer's  eyes  glistened.  Truly 
Thomas  had  all  the  points  of  proper 
buccaneering.  Here  was  a  man  indeed,  an 
ally  of  the  first  chop.  The  covenant  had 
been  a  mild,  perfunctory  sort  of  affair,  a 
mere  whim  of  an  odd  hour.  The  Man  of 
Machines  felt  that  he  had  not  put  his  back 
into  it  as  he  ought.  There  might  have 
been  leakage.  But  it  was  never  too  late  to 
mend. 

"  You  fetch  the  kids,"  Thomas  commanded, 
"  and  I'll  prepare  the  lodge.  'Ave  you  a 
sword  'andy  ?  " 

"There's  a  pair  of  old  French  sword- 
bayonets  in  the  house." 

"  Fust-rate  !     You  get  'em  and  brino^  'em 
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'ere.  And  bring  a  new  pen  and  some  red 
ink.  Then  go  back  and  wait  in  the  'ouse 
for  five  minutes,  and  bring  down  the  girls." 

11. 
Five  minutes  later,  when  the  Engineer 
solemnly  marshalled  a  pair  of  excited  little 
girls  into  the  shed,  it  was  apparent  that 
Thomas  was  a  past  master  of  mysterious  ritual. 
He  had  used  his  five  minutes  w^ell.  On  an 
upturned  packing-case  lay  two  crossed 
bayonets  and  two  mouldy  cabbage-stalks, 
also  a  departed  cat's  skull,  which  was 
among  the  Engineer's  peculiar,  if  irrelevant, 
treasures  of  the  workshop.  Beside  them  lay 
the  book,  of  which  half  a  page  had  been 
covered  with  a  new,  laborious,  and 
ensanguined  inscription. 

Behind  the  altar  stood  T.  Briggs,  robed 
awfully  in  a  packing-sheet. 

'*  Close  the  door  and  bolt  it,"  he  began. 
."The  lodge  is  close-tiled.  Now  take  your 
places,  bow  your  'eads,  close  your  eyes,  fold 
your 'ands,  and  be  silent  whilst  I  supplicate 
the  great  Architeck  of  the  Universe  to  bend 
a  favourable  eye  on  our  meeting." 

Thomas's  prayer — a  model  of  reverent 
eloquence,  with  many  fervent  patriotic 
sentiments — need  not  be  .  recorded  here. 
it  struck  the  right  note,  and  constituted 
the  assembly  in  due  form.  Then  followed 
the  address,  which,  being  purely  secular, 
may  be  set  down  in  full — 

"  My  Brethern  and  Sistern  Dearly 
'  Beloved,— 
"  We  are  met  together  to  form  ourselves 
into  a  Secret  Society  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Realm  an'  the  confusion  of  'Uns,  great 
an'  small.  This  Society  'as  already  done 
good  work  so  far,  but  it  w^anted  horganisa- 
tion,  an'  'ad  no  proper  'orrible  an'  binding 
oath.  This  is  now  put  to  rights,  an'  will 
be  taken  shortly  by  all  present.  We  want 
only  the  cross-bones,  but  none  bein'  'andy 
at  short  notice,  them  two  cabbage  stalks 
will  need  to  do.  If  we  calls  'em  bones,  an' 
considers  them  as  sich,  it's  all  one,  or  very 
nigh. ;  An^  we  .'ave  the  skull — not  'umau, 
unfortunitly ;  but  I  'adn't  time  to  borrow^ 
the  loan  of  the  doctor's  from  'is  boy,  who'd 
'ave  lent  it  me,  an',  p'r'aps,  some  bones,  like 
a  shot,  the  doctor  bein'  away  for  the.  day, 
£^s  I  'appen  to  know,  takin'  old  Mrs.  Veal 
into  'orspital  in  'is  car,  for  an  operation  to 
'er  left  leg.  That  bein'  so,  we  ishall  proceed 
to  business,  wich  is  to  say,  this  solium  and 
mysterious  Society  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  unearthin'  'Uns  an' all  foul  traitors,  an' 


sendin'  'em  where  they  oughter,  i.e.,  to  be 
shot  at  dorn  against  a  wall.  We  'ave  our 
eye  on  some  in  partickler,  but  don't  mention 
names  at  present.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
secret,  an'  to  tell  none  but  members  wot  we 
are  up  to,  until  we  bring  'em  to  judgment, 
accordin'  to  the  oath.  ^  This  I  will  now  take 
an'  sign  in  blood  out  o'  this  'ere  bottle,  an' 
then  you  will  all  do  the  same,  them  as  can't 
write  makin'  their  mark." 

Here  the  celebrant  cocked  a  knowing  eye 
at  Margaret,  who  resented  the  insinuation. 

"  Can  write,"  she  piped. 

"  Silence  in  the  court ! "  thundered 
Thomas,  and  the  Infant  subsided. 

He  now  laid  his  hand  upon  the  symbols, 
and,  reading  from  the  book,  recited  the  great 
oath. 

"  I,  Thomas  Briggs,  do  'ereby  swear,  on 
these  'ere  sw^ords  an'  them  gashly  relics  o' 
morality  'ere  displayed,  that  I  will  be  a 
true,  faithful,  and  secret  member  of  the 
Society  called  the  Anti-'Uns ;  that  I  will 
pursue  the  enemies  of  our  Sovran  Lord  the 
King  an'  the  'Ouses  of  Parliament  at  this 
time  assembled  w^ith  deadly  an'  everlastin' 
'ate,  an'  will  lose  no  chawnst  of  rootin'  'em 
out  of  the  land,  an'  more  espeshally  this 
parish;  an'  if  I  betray  any  secrets  or  give 
any  information  as  to  the  doin's  of  this 
Society,  may  I  suffer  'orribly,  yea,  'orribly 
in  my  blood  an'  bones.  Swelp  me  never ! 
Cut  me  throat !  " — (approjoriate  gesture  here) 
"  Amen.'; 

Thereupon  he  set  his  sign-manual  to  the 
written  oath,  and  proceeded  to  administer 
it  verbally  to  the  other  members,  who  signed 
in  their  turn. 

"  We  are  now  a  proper  society,"  Thomas 
announced,  "  an'  I'll  need  to  be  going  ;  but 
first  we'll  sing  the  National  Anthem,  second 
half  of  second  verse  only,  as  I'm  late— 

"'Confound  their  politicks, 

Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks,'  etc. 

Your  brother,"  he  said,  glancing  im- 
pressively at  the  little  girls,  who  were  much 
solemnised,  "  will  instruct  you  further  as  to 
our  objecks  an'  work.  'E  is  secretary,  an' 
will  call  another  meeting  soon  to  'ear  a 
report  an'  settle  business.  Good  day,  so 
long,  an'  keep  your  eyes  peeled." 

The  hierophant  was  gone,  and  the  other 
membera  looked  at  one  another. 

"  Didn't  he  do  it  well  ? "  said  the  Goblin. 
"  Just  like  a  real  conspirator." 

'*  With  this  difference,"  said  the  Engineer, 
"that  we  are  not  conspirators.  A\e  are 
death  on  conspirators.    Now,  mind,  kids,  as 
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soon  as  your  light  is  oufc  at  night,  draw  back 
your  curtains  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  usual 
place,  and  don't,  for  your  lives,  and  as  you 
value  your  skins  and  your  oath,  forget  to 
mark  the  book." 

Thereupon  the  meeting  dissolved. 


fools  to  bait  him  in  this  way.  There  is 
nothing  in  it.'' 

With  that  he  put  the  matter  out  of  his 
mind  nntil  the  next  occasion. 

This  time  the  communication  was  more 
statistical    than     epistolary.       Under     the 


'  I  say,  what's  aU  this  rot  ?    Fancy  dress  baU  ? '     '  No,  only  a  secret  meeting.' 


in. 

A  FEW  days  later  the  Section  Leader  of 
the  local  Special  Constables  received  an 
anonymous  typewritten  letter,  which  he 
put  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  It  was 
not  the  only  one  of  the  kind  he  had  seen 
lately. 

"Our  friend,"  he  thought,  "is  certainly 
not  popular  just  at  present,  but  people  are 


heading  "Deadly  Evidence,"  it  showed  a 
tabular  statement  for  several  recent  dates, 
alleging  a  strange  coincidence  of  bright 
lights  with  hostile  raids. 

."  Accident,"  said  the  Section  Leader,  "  or 
malice.  However,  111  take  a  turn  round 
and  observe  one  evening  soon." 

He  did  so,  and  noticed  a  certain  careless- 
ness of  uncurtained  windows,  which  his  duty 
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forbade  him  to  ignore.  Orders  had  come 
from  headquarters  enjoining  great  strictness 
and  summons  without  warning.  However, 
as  one  couldn't  treat  a  good  neighbour  quite 
so  cavaherlj,  the  Section  I^eader  dropped  a 
friendly  note  of  admonition,  mentioning  the 
new  instructions,  and  saying  that  in  future  he 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  act  summarily. 

He  received  a  reply  for  which  he  had  not 
bargained,  written  in  the  most  friendly 
strain.  It  confessed  negHgence,  and  blamed 
domestics,  at  the  same  time  taking  full 
responsibility.    Then  came  the  crucial  point. 

"  I  shall  take  this  opportunity,"  the  writer 
continued,  "of  laying  before  you  some  facts 
which  I  was  otherwise  disinclined  to  mention. 
But  the  matter  is  going  beyond  a  joke.  I 
am  aware  that  my  name  might  possibly  be 
considered  somewhat  un-British,  but,  as  you 
are  aware,  my  connection  with  any  other 
country  is  very  remote — many  generations 
back,  in  fact,  and  by  intermarriage  we  are 
now  a  thoroughly  English  family.  Of  my 
loyalty  to  the  British  Crown  I  have,  I  think, 
given  sufficient  and  substantial  proofs.  ^  It 
is,  therefore,  exceedingly  annoying  to  find 
that  an  impression  exists  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  I  am  a  foreigner,  and  ill  disposed 
at  that.  You  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that,  if  that  were  so,  I  could  not  be  a  < 
member  of  the  Volunteer  Corps,  as  that 
body  investigates  most  strictly  the  birth 
certificate  and  antecedents  of  every  applicant 
who  bears  a  name  even  remotely  suggesting 
that  of  a  possible  enemy.  I  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  my  papers  were  pronounced 
perfectly  satisfactory.  I  could  afford  to  take 
no  notice  of  calumny,  were  it  mere  mouth-to- 
mouth  gossip,  but  when  the  nuisance  takes 
the  form  of  anonymous  communications  of 
an  offensive  nature,  frequently  repeated,  I 
feel  that  it  is  time  to  beg  your  protection. 
I  desire  no  publicity  to  be  given  to  the 
affair,  but  you  have,  doubtless,  means  of 
discovering  the  origin  of  the  annoyance  and 
of  quietly  putting  a  stop  to  it.  Certain 
officious  Boy  Scouts  have  been  seen  lurking 
about  my  grounds  after  nightfall.  Their 
names  I  do  not  know,  as  they  made  off  on 
being  detected.  I  have  a  cane  in  pickle  for 
them,  if  I  catch  them.  The  communications 
are  peculiarly  offensive.  They  make  no 
charge,  but  contain  very  pointed  hints. 
The  papers  which  I  enclose  will  speak  for 
themselves.  I  may  also  mention  that  my 
young  son  is  having  a  bad  time  with  the 
village  boys,  who  call  opprobrious  names  at 
him  and  suggest  that  his  origin  is  Teutonic." 


The  Special  Constable  shook  his  head  and 
smiled. 

"  Poor  man  !  "  he  sighed,  laying  the  letter 
down.  "Humour  was  never  his  strong 
point.  However,  he  has  appealed  unto 
Caesar.     He  must  be  heard." 

He  turned  to  the  documents  put  in  in 
evidence,  and,  scandalous  to  relate,  this 
responsible  official  lay  back  in  his  chair  and 
roared. 

The  communications  were  of  two  kinds, 
manuscript  and  typewritten.  The  manuscript 
documents  were  written  in  a  school-text 
hand  so  uniform  as  not  to  betray  individuality. 
They  were  not  altogether  illiterate.  The 
spelling  was  decent,  if  not  infallible. 
Unmistakable  marks  of  juvenility  seemed 
to  corroborate  the  Boy  Scout  element  in 
the  mystery.  The  typewritten  libels,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  a  certain  mature  finish.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  call  them  quite 
juvenile.  Two  specimens  will  suffice — 
[Written.'] 

"  It  is  no  good.  You  are  watched,  and 
the  times  taken.  Everyone  knows  that  you 
are  one.  Why  not  go  back  where  you  came 
from  ?    Vigilant. 

"P.S. — Your  son  may  be  taken  as  an 

ostidge." 

ITypewritten.'] 

Notice  to  Hidden  Huns. 

"  Nothing  is  hidden  from  the  local 
Vigilance  Committee,  which  watches  lights 
and  compares  them  with  the  times  of 
Zeppelin  raids.  The  evidence  points  to  a 
connection.  Escape  and  ultimate  conviction 
are  alike  impossible.  Do  as  the  Snark  did 
who  was  a  Boojum,  i.e.,  softly  and  silently 
vanish  away,  and  leave  a  respectable 
neighbourhood  in  peace." 

"  Village  boy,"  was  the  Special  Constable's 
comment  on  Document  No.  1.  No.  2  was 
different.  There  was  evidence  of  acquaintance 
with  a  classic.  The  paper  might  or  might 
not  be  juvenile,  but  "escape  and  ultimate 
conviction  are  alike  impossible "  !  In  that 
pompous  jumble  inexperience  stood  forth 
naked. 

The  Special  Constable  had  a  hght.  He 
remembered  also  that  typewriting  is  no  sure 
blind.  Sherlock  Holmes  has  pointed  out 
the  treachery  of  writing  machines.  ^  Each 
one  has  its  own  individuaUty,  as  distinct  as 
handwriting.  The  Special  Constable  took 
out  some  old  correspondence,  scrutinised, 
compared,  smiled,  and  went  to  bed. 

He  saw  an  easy  way  of  deliverance  for  the 
aggrieved. 
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IV. 

The  Engineer  was  not  overmuch  given  to 
the  study  of  pohte  literature,  other  than 
stories  of  air  adventures,  but  under  maternal 
constraint,  and — alas,  that  it  must  be  con- 
fessed ! — for  a  bribe,  he  read  the  inestimable 
works  of  Walter  Scott  for  one  hour  daily. 
He  professed  not  to  like  the  exercise,  but  on 
examination  he  was  found  to  possess  a  sound 
and  even  minute  knowledge  of  the  text, 
which  he  will  one  day  value,  so  that  the 
magician's  spell  was  not  wholly  ineffective. 
Now,  as  it  happened,  his  reading  at  this 
period  was  "Anne  of  Geierstein,"  in- which 
the  Vehmgericht  chapter  gave  him  an  idea 
of  awful  moment. 

This  he  communicated  to  hig  sister  and  to 
T.  Briggs,  who  approved  a  resultant  proposal. 
So,  on  an  early  evening,  the  shed,  place 
of  so  many  strange  rites,  was  swept  and 
garnished  for  yet  another.  Again  the 
horrid  symbols  were  set  forth  on  the  altar, 
and  several  candles,  guttering  on  improvised 
sconces,  shed  a  weird  light  over  the  scene. 
A  block  and  axe  had  been  added  to  the 
properties.  All-  day  the  Goblin  bad  toiled 
with  the  sewing-machine,  fashioning  odd- 
ments of  black  calico  into  peaked  hoods 
with  eye-holes.  These  the  members  of  the 
secret  tribunal  solemnly  donned,  and,  taking 
their  places,  waited  in  silence. 

"  Will  he  come,  do  you  think  ? "  the 
Goblin  asked,  in  a  whisper. 

"  No  fear,"  the  Engineer  replied  huskily. 
"I  called  a  meeting  of  the  Bike  Company 
to  hear  a  financial  statement." 

*'  Then  you  must  keep  your  word." 

"  Of  course.  We'll  take  that  first. 
Hush-sh  !     Here  he  comes  !  " 

A  step  sounded  on  the  path.  Then  the 
door  was  pushed  open,  and  the  expected 
entered.     He  looked  round  and  made  a  face. 

"  I  say,  what's  all  this  rot  ?  Fancy  dress 
ball  ?  "  ^ 

"  No,  only  a  secret  meeting.  Sit  down  on 
that  box.  ^  Warden-,  lock  the  door  !  " 
.  The  veiled  Briggs  turned  the  key  and  put 
It  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  and  the  Engineer, 
acting  on  a  signal,  deftly  seized  and  bound 
the  prisoner.     The  struggle  was  brief. 

**I'll  have  you  up  for  assault.  Let 
me  go." 

"  Be  silent,  or  you'll  be  gagged.'*  The 
■President  moved  to  the  back  of  the  altar. 

The  prisoner,  spluttering  "  This  is  not  a 
busmess  meeting,"  yielded  to  force  majeure, 

**  It  is  a  very  business  meeting,  as  you 
shall  hear.  First,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
stating  that  the  Bike  and  Munitions  Company 


is  wound  up  and  all  debts  paid,  leavuig  in 
hand  exactly  no  pounds,  no  shillings,  and 
nuppence.  You,  prisoner,  under  the  Defence 
of  the  Eealm  Act,  ar6  automatically  dis- 
charged from  your  controlling  interest,  as 
being  an  alien  enemy,  also  an  illegal  remover 
of  the  Company's  property." 

"I'm  not.  I'll  make  you  pay  for  this, 
you  precious  lot  of  guys  !  " 

"  Peace  !  "  Here  Briggs  fingered  the  axe 
significantly.  The  President  continued : 
"  This  is  all  for  your  good.  No  harm  will 
come  to  you  if  you  behave.  This  solemn 
tribunal,  the  Yehmgericht  of  the  Anti-Huns, 
in  common  council  assembled,  pities  you 
more  than  it  blames  you,  and  gives  you 
another  chance.  You  cannot  help  being 
what  you  are,  unfortunate  boy  " — here  the 
council  groaned — "  but  you  will  be  spared  on 
condition  that  you  renounce  your  errors  and 
take  the  following  oath." 

"  'Orrible  an'  binding,"  ejaculated  Briggs, 
again  Ufting  the  axe. 

"  Let's  hear  it,"  said  the  prisoner  sulkily. 
"I   hereby  swear  on  these  ghastly  relics 
never  to  reveal  what  I  have  seen  here,  on 
,pain  of  being  run  in  for  the  theft  of  certain 
bicycles,  which  I  confess  and  regret." 
"  I  don't.     You  stole  them  back." 
"Executioner,   apply   the   cord    and   the 
steel !     He  confesses !     Force  him    to   his 
knees ! " 

"  Oh,  all  right !  "  The  prisoner  mumbled 
the  formula,  and  went  on  to  repeat  further 
articles  after  the  President. 

"  And  I  hereby  solemnly  swear  allegiance 
to  King  George  the  Fifth,  and  undertake  to 
see  that  the  curtains  on  all  the  windows  of 
my  father's  house  are  carefully  closed  every 
night,  raid  nights  included,  and  if  any 
Zeppelin  comes  over  here,  I  will  turn  off  the 
gas  at  the  meter,  even  if  I  get  a  licking  for 
doing  so.  And  so  may  I  be  purged  from 
all  treasonable  practices,  and  conduct  myself 
henceforth  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  honour- 
able and  secret  tribunal,  which  otherwise 
may  take  me  and  do  unto  me  as  justice  may 
demand,  and  as  it  bally  well  pleases." 

Here  an  indefinable  sound  outside  the 
window  startled  the  assemblage.  The 
Engineer  fancied  it  was  a  suppressed  laugh, 
but  the  immediate  sequel  was  no  laughing 
matter. 

"  Unlock  the  door  at  once  !  " 
It  was  the  voice  of  Authority,  to  which 
even  the  Yehmgericht's  awful  majesty  had 
to  bow.  The  assembly  fell  to  pieces  lament- 
ably, and  opened  its  august  portals  to  admit 
Paterfamilias  and  the  Special  Constable,  who 
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had  been  closeted  together  for  the  last  half- 
hour,  deliberatiog  certain  weighty  matters 
which  had  led  to  this  untimely  raid. 

Before  the  unlocking  of  the  door,  the 
ready  Briggs  had  managed  to  unloose  the 
prisoner's  bonds,  and  that  gentleman,  glee- 
fully scenting  trouble  for  his  persecutors, 
but  not  quite  sure  of  bis  own  position,  would 
not  stay  to  gloat,  and  contrived,  amid  the 
general  confusion,  to  make  his  escape. 

It  was  a  chastened  Yehmgericht,  divested 
of  its  awesome  trappings,  that  marched 
under  surveillance  to  the  house,  where 
another  tribunal  sat  forthwith.  The  ladies, 
as  deluded  innocents,  were  dismissed  from 
the  action  at  an  early  stage,  but  the  two 
young  gentlemen  had  to  answer  an  indict- 
ment of  several  counts.  Documentary 
evidence  was  produced,  and  its  authorship 
sadly  confessed. 

Thereupon  the  court,  after  dwelling  upon 
the  dismal  consequences  of  being  puffed  up 
with  conceit  over  a  former  useful  service  to 


the  country,  pointed  out  the  folly  of  drawing 
rash  conclusions  from  names,  and  the 
enormity  of  anonymous  and  libellous 
correspondence.  Sentence  followed,  and 
summary  execution.  The  penalty  was  in 
kind,  epistolary  and  very  humiliating. 
Two  melancholy  young  men  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  dictation  the  following  letter  : — 

Dear  Sir, — Please  accept  my  sincere 
apologies  for  the  annoyance  I  have  caused 
you  by  sending  foolish  and  impertinent 
letters  casting  reflections  on  your  loyalty.  I 
also  apologise  for  causing  other  boys  to  call 
names  at  your  son.  I  promise  that  it  will 
not  occur  again.  I  am  very  sorry,  and  beg 
you  to  forgive  me. 

Yo'urs  faithfully, 


The 
guessed 


letters,    as    the    reader    will    have 
long   ago,   were   addressed   to   the 
father  of  Montague  Goldman,  Esq. 

What  the  Anti-Huns  do  not  know  is  that 
their  penal  apologies  were  never  forwarded. 


"no    place    MKK    HOMKl" 
From  the  picture  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A. 


THE  GAY  CAVALIER 


By  C.  M.  MATHESON 

Illustrated  by  Fred  Pegrant 


T   -was     early     in 

February,  and  the 

two    girls — Robina 

Clayton,    who    was 

taking  her  brother's 

place  on  the  farm 

during  his  al^sence 

at   the    War,    and 

Elaine  Spence,  her 

friend,  who   was 

learning  farming  to 

make  a  career  for  herself— found  their  time 

fully  occupied  in  feeding  and  caring  for  the 

calves  and  lambs. 

"  This,"  said  Robina,  emerging  triumphantly 
from  a  struggle  with  a  refractory  calf  one 
afternoon,  ''is  a  woman's  work  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time.  After  all,  a  calf  is  a 
baby,  so  is  a  lamb,  and  all  the  babies  in 
the  world  belong  to  us — to  women.  Oh, 
Elaine,  if  you  dip  your  fingers  in  the  milk 
and  put  them  in  its  mouth,  it  will  be  all 
right."  This  last  because  an  awkward- 
looking,  long-legged  calf  lay  sulkily  on  its 
bedding  of  straw,  and  refused  the  cream 
with  which  Elaine  tempted  it. 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"  retorted  Elaine, 
with  spirit,  "but  it  won't  have  my  fingers 
at  any  price." 

She  was  kneeling  on  the  straw— a  very 
pretty,  refined  type  of  girl,  with  a  naturally 
pale  face  and  delicate  brows  under  smooth 
black  hair.  Robina,  standing  by  with  an 
empty  pail,  was  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
young  womanhood  —  tall,  strong,  with  a 
splendid  figure  and  a  face  both  beautiful 
and  resolute.  Both  girls  wore  short  tweed 
skirts  and  white  smocks,  belted  at  the  waist, 
and,  because  of  the  mud  in  the  yard  and 
tli^  nature  of  their  work,  thick  boots  and 
leggings,  One  had  been  born  on  the  farm, 
was  a  farmer's  daughter,  with  an  inherited 
love  for  the  land,  fpr  growing  things,  for 
a^nimals.  She  was  9,9  hardy  as  a  boy,  a 
splendid  horsewoman,  and  had  received 
sufficient  education  to  enable  her  to  hold 


her  own  with  her  contemporaries.  The 
other  was  a  town-bred  girl,  accustomed  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  social  side  of  life, 
who  had  had  "artistic  ambitions,"  which 
latter,  having  been  somewhat  stunted  in 
growth,  had  branched  off,  aS  it  were,  into  a 
love  for  the  beautiful — the  beautiful  which 
is  in  common  things,  in  Nature,  in  youth, 
be  it  a  rosebud  or  a  calf.  With  this  love 
she  possessed  in  no  small  measure  the 
kindred  quality— the  desire  to  beautify.  To 
her,  with  her  poetic,  artistic  temperament,  it 
was  sheer  satisfaction  to  make  the  brown 
earth  blossom,  to  deal  with  life  and  death, 
to  sow  and  to  garner.  The  work  appealed 
to  some  deeply-rooted  instinct  in  her  soul. 
She  was  happy  in  it,  even  now  in  February, 
during  the  short  dull  days, -the  rain  and  cold 
of  the  passing  winter.  The  fact  that  she 
had  "  stuck  it  without  whining  "  throughout 
that  winter  gave  her  legitimate  cause  for  pride. 
Already  she  had  visions  of  the  future — ideas 
of  specialising  in  one  or  tw^o  particular  lines, 
dreams  of  a  jolly  little  place  in  the  country, 
entirely  her  own,  where  her  particular 
friends  might  visit  her.  Meanwhile  she 
worked  with  an  ardour,  a  pluck  worthy  of 
happy  rew^ard. 

Now  she  knelt  on  the  straw  and  coaxed 
the  calf,  which  sulked  and  would  not  respond. 
The  end  of  his  rebellion  came  when  Elaine 
filled  a  bottle  with. cream,  and  he  was  fed  by 
main  force. 

"There,  that's  done  it ! "  said  Robina, 
releasing  him  at  last.  "Little  fool!  Bat 
it  will  behave  better  in  a  day  or  two. 
That's  the  last  of  them.  I  must  just  take 
some  cake  to  Cowslip,  and  then  I've  done." 
.  She  stepped  out  into  the  yard.  It  was 
growing  very  dark,  and  there  was  a  still 
coldness  in  the  air— a  luaiting  feeling,  a 
kind  of  brooding  silence,  difficult  to  describe. 
From  where  she  stood,  Robina  could  see  the 
warm  light  in  the  farmhouse  windows,  and, 
beyond  the  house,  a  part  of  the  drive. 
Standing  at  the  gate  between  the   garden 
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and  the  yard  was  a  dog-cart  and  three  men, 
one  of  them  in  khaki  uniform. 

Robina  went  back  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  where,  in  the  half-dark,  Elaine  was 
arranging  the  bedding  for  the  calves. 

"Mr.  Chalmers  has  come,"  she  said. 
"  He  and  Roger  and  Dad  are  talking  by  the 
gate." 

Elaine  made  no  answer.  After  a  moment 
she  came  out  into  the  yard. 

"Did. you  hear  what  I  said  ?  "  demanded 
Robin. 

"Why,  yes,  of  course,"  said  Elaine. 
"  Why  ? " 

Robina  laughed  softly,  mockingly. 

"  Oh,  Elaine,  as  if  I  didn't  know  !  " 

"  Know  what  ?  "  Elaine  had  shut  the 
door  of  the  house  ;  now  she  stood  by  it,  her 
hand  on  the  latch,  looking  back  through  the 
dusk  at  the  dim  white  shape  which  was 
Robina. 

Again  Robin  laughed. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  she  said.  "  I  think  it  is 
going  to  snow." 

Elaine  released  the  latch,  took  up  her 
empty  pails,  and  lifted  her  face  to  the  sky. 

"Yes,  I  think  it  is,"  she  said,  and  went 
calmly  towards  the  gate  where  the  three 
men  stood. 

They  turned  as  she  approached,  and 
Harold  Chalmers  came  sharply  to  the  salute. 
Elaine  laughed  and  held  out  a  hand  to  him. 

"  You  are  quite  early,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
been  feeding  the  calves." 

It  was  a  most  inconsequent  greeting. 
She  had  not  seen  him  for  nearly  live  months, 
during  which  time  he  had  been  in  training 
for  the  War.  Before  that  he  had  helped  the 
Claytons  with  their  harvesting,  and  thus 
he  had  met  Elaine,  with  whom  he  had 
corresponded  since  his  departure  from  the 
farm.  In  the  old  days,  before  his  country's 
call  had  reached  him,  he  had  been  an  ordinary 
young  man  about  town,  possessed  of  enough 
money  to  prevent  any  need  to  work,  and, 
all  unconsciously,  hiding  a  quite  attractive 
personality  under  vapid  cheerfulness  and 
blase  indifference,  both  of  which  qualities 
had  long  since  broken  away,  leaving  him  to 
appear  in  his  real  character.  And  even  if 
she  had  not  known  it  before  he  left,  Elaine 
had  since  learnt  from  his  letters  all  that 
was  necessary  for  her  to  know  of  what  lay 
in  the  lovable  heart  of  the  man. 

Hence  her  inconsequent  greeting,  though 
it  was  also  due  to  the  darkness  which  had 
closed  down  on  the  short  day.  Chalmers 
held  her  hand  for  an  appreciable  time. 

"  You  are  quite  well  ?  "  he  said. 


"  Quite  well,"  she  answered. 

"  And  you  have  finished  for  to-day  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  I  will  go  in  with 
these  pails,  and  appear  in  due  course  in  the 
diningrroom." 

He  drew  back  to  let  her  pass,  then  took 
up  the  pails  and  carried  them  for  her. 

"  I  know  where  they  go,"  he  said.  "  Let 
me  wash  them  for  you." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Elaine.  "It  is  not 
to  be  thought  of.  Please  go  and  talk  to 
Mr.  Clayton." 

"He  is  taking  Eve  out  of  the  cart," 
he  answered,  preparing,  in  spite  of  her 
remonstrances,  to  wash  the  pails.  "More- 
over," he  continued  calmly,  "he  told  me 
to  ask  you  if  you  would  drive  me  to  Wendby 
to-morrow." 

"  l/rive  you  to  Wendby  ?  "  said  Elaine, 
somewhat  amazed.     "  But  why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  want  to  see  if  you  can  drive," 
he  said.  "  In  your  letters  you  told  me  so 
many  wonders  that  I  own  I  am  sceptical. 
Anyway,  if  you  can  drive  me  to  Wendby, 
I'll  believe  anything." 

"  But  how  silly  !  "  said  Elaine. 

He  was  washing  the  pails  in  the  tank 
outside  thescuUery  window,  within  which  stood 
a  lighted  lamp.  He  used  the  scrubbing- 
brush  very  vigorously,  and  did  not  look  at 
the  girl. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  she  said,  having 
scrutinised  him  with  care. 

He  looked  up  at  her.  His  eyes  were  blue, 
his  face  very  brown  ;  he  had  a  close-cropped, 
fair  moustache.  There  was  character,  force, 
power — call  it  what  you  will — in  that  glance. 
Elaine  had  not  known  him  in  his  about- 
town  days ;  if  she  had,  she  would  have 
wondered  at  the  steadiness  of  his  eyes,  the 
clean-cut  leanness  of  his  face. 

"  Don't  believe  it  ?  "  he  queried. 

"No,"  she  said,  wavering,  but  holding 
her  own.  "And  why  must  you  go  to 
Wendby  ?  "  > 

"Oh,  business,"  he  answered,  scrubbing 
vigorously.     "  I  thought  you'd  like  to  come." 

"So  I  would,"  she  answered.  "Those 
pails  are  quite  clean,  Mr.  Chalmers.  There's 
nothing  more  to  do." 

He  put  them  on  the  rack  to  drain.  Elaine 
went  into  the  scullery  and  began  to  take  off 
her  leggings  and  boots.  The  sound  of  a 
gay  singing  voice  came  from  the  yard,  then 
Robina  presented  herself  in  the  yellow  hght 
at  the  door.  She  swung  off  her  hat  and 
bowed  with  her  hand  on  her  heart,  and 
Chalmers  gave  her  a  full  salute. 

"Delighted  to  see  you,"  she  said,  and 


"  He  was  fed  by  main  force." 
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shook  hands.  She  sat  down  on  the  bench 
and  tackled  her  boots,  looking  up  at  him 
under  her  black  brow§. 

''You  are  looking  splendid,"  she  said 
frankly.     "Have  you  had  a  good  time  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very.  By  the  way,  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  they've  offered  me  a  commission. 
Kind  of  them,  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

Elaine  had  straightened  herself  to  look  at 
him ;  now  she  stood  up  in  her  slippers. 
Chalmers  was  rather  carefully  selecting  a 
cigarette,  and  not  looking  at  her. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  she  said  simply. 

He  bowed.     Then  he  glanced  at  Robina. 

"  And  you  ?  "  he  queried. 

"  Nothing  to  say,"  she  answered,  "  except 
— I  told  you  so." 


All  that  night  the  snow  fell,  and  the  early 
morning  lanterns  revealed  a  white  yard. 
Later,  when  the  daylight  came  and  break- 
fast was  almost  over  in  the  firelit  dining- 
room,  Elaine  looked  forth  at  the  landscape, 
at  the  still,  grey  sky,  and  said — 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  drive  to  Wendby 
to-day?" 

"  I  do  really,"  said  Chalmers. 

"  Very  well.     What  time  must  we  start  ?  " 

"As  soon  as  you  like.  The  sooner  the 
better.  It  is  eight  miles  there  and  eight 
miles  back.  By  the  way,  my  business  is 
W' ith  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  his  wife  will 
welcome  you.  So  I  won't  leave  you  to 
freeze,  never  fear." 

"  Don't  drive,"  said  Robina.  "  Ride.  It 
is  soft  snow." 

Chalmers  rose  and  joined  Elaine  at  the 
window. 

"Always    do    what     Robina     says,"    he 
remarked.     "  She's  a   Daniel    for    wisdom. 
We'll  ride,  Elaine,  if  you  don't  mind." 
;  "  I  don't  mind  a  bit,"  she  said.     "  But  I 
don't  see  why  you  w^ant  me  to  come." 

"To  take  care  of  me,  of  course,"  he 
returned.  "  And  don't  come  if-  you  don't 
want  to." 

"But  I  do,"  she  said,  and  he  smiled 
at  her. 

"  Go  and  get  ready,"  said  Robina.  "  I 
want  to  talk  to  Roger,  and  I  can't  if  you  are 
there.  Do  go,  Elaine.  There's  nothing  to' 
stop  at  home  for  to-day.     I  can  do  it  all." 

Elaine  went  out  of  the  room  quickly,  and 
Chalmers  turned  his  back  to  the  window 
and  surveyed  Robina,  who  was  sitting  on 
the  fender  near  her  fiance^  Roger,  who  was 
regarding  her  with  some  amusement  from 
the  depths  of  his  chair.*  lie  also  had  been 


a  warrior,  but  a  disabled  right  hand  had 
secured  him  his  discharge. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  talk  about  ? " 
said  Chalmers. 

"Nothing.  It's  private.  Go  and  saddle 
Adam  and  Eve." 

"  I  will.  Just  a  moment,  though.  What 
will  you  have  for  a  wedding  gift  ?  Please 
tell  me  now  ;  you  won't  like  to  to-night." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  why  not.  There  are  two 
reasons — one  good,  one  bad.  W hen's  the 
wedding  ?  " 

"  At  Easter,"  said  Robina,  and  smiled  at 
Roger,  who  smiled  back. 

"  I  hope  I'll  be  there,"  said  Chalmers. 
"  What  shall  I  give  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  any  old  thing,"  she  retorted,  then 
dropped  her  voice.  "  Anything  you  like, 
Mr.  Chalmers.     I  shall  value  it." 

He  flushed  slightly  at  that  tribute  to 
the  change  in  him  which  she  so  plainly 
approved. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  and  Elaine,  in  her 
habit,  came  in. 


"  The  shortest  way  to  Wendby  is  through 
the  woods,"  said  Harold,  as  he  and  Elaine 
rode  side  by  side  over  the  snow  ;  and  presently 
they  turned  off  the  high-road  through  a 
gateway,  and  so  entered  a  broad  white  aisle 
which  wound  under  the  snow-laden  trees. 

"Isn't  it  beautiful?"  said  Elaine,  as  a 
ray  of  sunlight  for  a  few  moments  conquered 
the  jealous  clouds  and  turned  the  white 
silence  into  a  gay  dehght.  Eve  danced  as 
her  rider  touched  her,  and  with  the  light 
motion,  the  sparkling  world,  the  proximity 
of  the  man,  a  tinge  of  rose-colour  touched 
Elaine's  face,  and  she  laughed  with  the  gay 
carelessness,  the  real  uncontrollable  joy  of 
youth.  Chalmers,  watching  her,  while  he 
managed  Adam,  who  at  all  times  needed 
management,  caught  the  infection  of  her 
gay  spirits  and  laughed,  too,  and  began  to 
whistle.     Elaine  paused  to  listen. 

"I  know  that  tune,"  she  said.  "It's 
'  The  Gay  Cavalier.'  " 

He  nodded  and  continued  to  whistle. 
Suddenly  he  broke  off. 

"  A  year  ago  I  couldn't  have  done  any  of 
these  things,"  he  said. 

"What  things?" 

"  Whistle  like  that,  and  that  tune,  ride 
a  horse  like  Adam,  wear  khaki — and  talk 
to  you." 

"  Why  couldn't  you  have  talked  to  me  ?  " 

"  Because  you  would  have  been  bored,  if 
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not  worse.     You  would  not  have  given  me 
the  chance  to  talk  to  jou." 

''  But  why  not  ?  "  she  persisted. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said.  "  After  all,  I 
am  what  I  am,  not  what  I  was.  And  Fve 
two  things  to  tell  you— one  good  and  one 
had." 

"  Is  that  why  you  made  me  come  ?  " 

*'  I  didu't  make  you  come,"  he  said.  "  I 
told  you  not  to  if  you  didn't  want  to." 

She  made  no  answer,  and  they  rode  a  while 
in  silence  through  the  magic  of  a  wood  white 
with  snow. 

*' Which  will  you  have  first — good  or  had  ?" 
he  asked.  "  One  now,  and  one  coming 
home." 

"  Oh,  good  first,"  she  answered. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  little  smile. 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

"  Because  bad  will  always  keep,  and 
something  may  prevent  your  telling  me." 

He  nodded. 

"  Pure  logic,"  he  said.  "  I'll  tell  you  the 
good  now." 

She  was  a  trifle  ahead  of  liim,  Adam's 
head  at  her  girth.  She  was  riding  on  the 
side-saddle,  and  wearing  a  grey  habit  turne.d 
out  with  white,  a  black  velvet  tricorn  hat 
on  her  closely-coiled  hair.  Like  Robina, 
she  took  an  immense  pride  in  every  outfit 
pertaining  to  her  career.  "  For,"  as  Robina 
had  said,  "clothes  are  not  merely  wearing 
apparel — they  stiuiulate,  they  mean  self- 
respect,  pluck,  pride.  A  woman  can  face 
any  situation  if  she  is  looking  her  best." 
And  so,  from  her  best  riding-habit  down  to 
her  leggings  and  smock,  each  girl  followed 
to  the  letter  this  idea,  so  that  it  had  become 
a  law  to  them.  Everything  about  them 
must  be  as  charming  as  possible. 

In  the  matter  of  riding  there  was  also 
a  law.  "  Ordinary  occasions  astride,  side- 
saddle for  ceremony."  And  to-day  being 
decidedly  ceremonious,  Elaine  rode  on  the 
side.  She  looked  very  girlish,  her  hands 
in  her  gauntlets  were  small,  there  was  a 
childishness  about  the  profile  which  Chalmers 
viewed  as  they  rode.  He  was  quite  silent, 
still  a  little  behind  her,  and  the  horses  went 
daintily  through  the  soft  snow.  Presently 
Elaine  turned  her  face  to  look  back  at  him. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  tell  me  ?  "  she  said, 
Adam  came  up  inch  hj  inch  till  he  was  neck 
and  neck  with  Eve. 

"  I  will  tell  you  now,"  said  Chalmers  very 
quietly.     "  I  love  you,  Elaine  !  " 

Eve  danced  forward  suddenly,  tossing  her 
head  as  though  she  had  heard  his  words. 
She  coquetted   along  the  snow,  lifting  her 


forefeet  with  dainty  grace,  pulling  at  the 
bridle.  Elaine  swayed  a  little,  then  a  spirit 
of  mischief,  grown  daring  by  reason  of  the 
mare's  f robe,  the  white,  beautiful  world,  the 
joy  in  her  heart,  made  her  look  back  at 
the  man.  He  saw  her  eyes  flash  under 
their  long  black  lashes,  he  saw  the  rose- 
flush  in  her  face,  and,  as  she  let  Eve  go,  she 
called  to  him — 

"  Follow  on,  follow  on,  my  gay  cavalier  !  " 

Adam,  surprised  at  the  touch  on  his  mouth, 
surprised  at  Eve's  sudden  desertion,  threw 
up  his  head,  half  turned,  pawed  the  snow  as 
though  undecided  whether  or  not  to  answer 
the  urging  hand  on  his  rein,  then  made  up 
his  mind,  and  shot  down  the  long  aisle  under 
the  laden  trees. 

The  excited  animals  enjoyed  the  speed. 
Also  they  were  a  well-matched  pair,  and  it 
was  some  distance  before  Harold  came  up 
with  Elaine  and  rode  by  her  neck  and  neck. 

"  Was  it  good  news  ? "  he  said,  as  the 
speed  slackened.  He  put  one  hand  over 
hers  on  the  rein.  "  Go  slower,"  he  said. 
"  Elaine,  was  it  good  news  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  face  to  him,  the  laugh  still 
on  her  lips,  a  new  expression  darkening  her 
eyes. 

"  Yes  !  "  she  breathed. 


It  was  late  afternoon  when  they  returned 
through  the  wood,  and  snow  was  again 
falHng  very  slowly  and  softly.  The  horses 
were  quieter  than  they  had  been  in  the 
morning,  and  the  man  and  the  girl  rode  side 
by  side.  As  the  daylight  faded,  the  still 
woods  were  robed  in  yet  deeper  mystery, 
and  once,  as  the  path  wound  to  the  outskirts, 
the  travellers  saw  between  the  trees  the 
red  of  the  sunset  burning  below  the  packed 
grey  clouds  in  the  west.  Elaine  sighed  with 
deep  content  and  enjoyment. 

"  See  the  tracks,  the  spoor  of  birds  and 
animals  in  the  snow  ? "  said  Chalmers, 
pointing  to  innumerable  little  marks  on  the 
white  path. 

Elaine  looked  and  nodded.  "Yes,"  she 
said.  "  Tell  me  what  you  promised."  She 
lifted  her  face  to  look  up  at  him. 

"  It  is  bad  news,"  he  said. 

"  You  don't  seem  upset  by  it." 

"  I  am  not— now,"  he  replied  meaningly, 
his  eyes  on  her  face,  where  the  colour  came 
and  went.  "All  the  same,"  he  added,  "it 
may — it  must  make  an  immense  difference 
— every  difference,  perhaps.  I  should  have 
told  you  about  it  before— the  other.  But 
— you  chose." 
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Elaine  nodded. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  ''Tell  me  now.  Does 
it  concern  me  ?  " 

"  It  most  certainly  does,  because  of  what 
I  told  you  this  morning,  and  it  will  make 
a  difference  to  your  father's  opinion  of  me." 

"  Tell  me  at  once,"  said  Elaine,  watching 
the  slow,  quiet  fall  of  the  big  white  flakes. 

"It  is  this,  then.  Three  weeks  ago  I 
should  have  had  plenty  to  offer  you  ;  to-day 
I  have  nothing.  I  have  lost  almost  every 
penny  I  possessed." 

She  turned  to  him  ;  her  face  was  gravely 
interested. 

"  Yes  ?  "  she  said.  "  AVhat  a  pity  !  How 
did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  only  one  more  smash  due  to  the 
War." 

"But  you  don't  mind  very  much,  do 
you  ?  "  she  demanded. 

He  put  his  hand  over  hers  on  her  rein. 

"  Elaine,  are  you  being  plucky  or  merely 
indifferent  ?  "  he  asked  her. 

"  Why,  neither,"  she  returned,  somewhat 
surprised.  ''  I  am  only  rational.  What  did 
you  expect  me  to  do  ?  " 

"Then  you^  don't  want  to  throw  me 
over  ?  " 

Her  face  crimsoned  to  the  eyes,  but  she 
said  nothing. 

"Elaine,  I  am  sorry  I  said  that,"  he 
apologised  quickly.  "  I  couldn't  have  said 
it  if  I  believed  it  to  be  true." 

"  But  you  did  say  it,"  she  answered. 
"  Hush  !  Let  me  speak."  She  hesitated,  then 
went  on  quickly  :  "  I  have  rather  prided 
myself  on  being  one  of  the  new  order  of 
women,  who  can  work,  who  are  not  afraid 
of  hardship  or  trouble.  If  you  have  in  your 
heart  any  thought  of  me  as  a  toy,  as 
something  to  be  bought  and  pampered  and 
paid  for,  then  it  is  not  myself  you  profess 
to  love.  It  is  just  your  idea— an  antiquated 
idea— of  the  average  woman.  Are  you  in 
love  with  that  idea  or  with  me,  Elaine  ? " 

"I  am  in  love  with  you,  Elaine,"  he 
answered. 

"  You  are  sure  ?  You  will  share  with  me, 
not  give  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  share  everything  with  you,"  he 
'said,  unable  to  look  away  from  her  grave 
face,  the  dark  depths  in  her  eyes. 

"  Good  or  bad  ?  " 

"  There  will  be  no  bad,"  he  answered. 
Her  gravity  was  lost  in  her  smile.     She 
held  out  her  hand  to  him: 

"  Then  that  was  not  bad  news  you  told 
me,"  she  said. 


They  rode  a  while  in  silence,  hand  in  hand. 
The  afternoon  darkened.  Here,  under  the 
trees  in  the  wood,  it  was  already  dusk,  and 
as  the  snowfiakes  fell  more  quickly,  Elaine 
in  a  low,  vibrant  voice  showed  Chalmers  the 
dreams  she  had  in  her  heart. 

"  Money  doesn't  matter,"  she  said, 
"  especially  in  the  future,  when  no  one  will 
be  rich.  And  we — you  and  I — will  work 
together  on  the  land.  We  will  specialise ; 
we  must  talk  it  over  and  decide  what  our 
speciality  shall  be.  And  later  on  I  will 
get  a  thorough  training  in  that  particular 
line,  so  that — later — we  can  start  together, 
somewhere  in  the  country,  a  jolly  little 
house  and  some  land.  And  in  the 
evenings,  when  work  is  done,  we'll  ride  like 
this,  or,  if  it  is  winter,  we  will  sit  by  our 
fire  and  read."  She  turned  to  him  again. 
"  Oh,  it  satisfies  me,"  she  said. 

They  had  come  to  the  gate  beyond  which 
lay  the  white,  veiled  road.  Chalmers  drew 
rein  ;  his  arm  came  about  her  and  lifted  her 
in  the  saddle  till  she  lay  against  him. 

"  My  heart,  my  soul,  my  beloved  woman  !  " 
he  said,  and  kissed  her. 

The  youth  in  her,  the  young  warm  blood, 
grew  riotous. 

"  Open  the  gate  !  "  she  cried.  "  Behind  us 
lies  the  riddle,  •  the  mystery,  the  eternal 
questioning  ;  before  is  the  road,  broad  and 
straight.  Somewhere  beyond  the  turning 
is  the  yellow  home  light.  Ride  it  with  me, 
my  gay  cavalier." 

He  caught  the  infection  of  her  glad  spirit, 
the  brave  poetic  glory  which  filled  her  soul. 

"  One  moment,"  he  said.  "  Give  me  your 
hand." 

He  drew  off  her  glove  as  he  had  already 
removed  his  own.  Her  hand  was  small  and 
slender,  the  fingers  very  long  ;  he  could  feel 
the  hard,  work-worn  places  on  the  palm. 
He  kissed  it  inside  and  out. 

"Now,"  he  said,  then  again  paused  as 
though  at  a  new  thought.  "Elaine,  I  am 
going  away  from  you  to  the  War." 

"  Not  away  from  me.  Carry  me  in  your 
heart,"  she  said. 

"  You  wonder  of  the  world  !  "  he  whispered. 
She  laughed  very  softly,  and  Eve  quickened 
her  pace.  Through  the  dusk  and  the  snow 
they  rode,  bare  hand  in  bare  hand.  Chalmers 
whistled  "  The  Gay  Cavalier  "  to  the  time  of 
the  dancing  hoofs,  and  Elaine  tossed  lightly 
in  the  saddle.  *  Thus  they  rounded  the 
corner,  and  there,  shining  through  the  cold, 
enfolding  night,  were  the  home  lights, 
yellow  and  warm. 
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NIGHT-FIGHTING   ON 
THE   WESTERN    FRONT 


By  E.   D.  USHAW 


T 


[1  HE  Battle  of  Europe,"  as  the  greatest 
of  wars  is  called  in  America,  is  in 
many  respects  technically  unique, 
and  not  least  in  that  it  never  ceases,  but 
is  "  everywhere  continuous."  The  phrase 
is  Sir  Douglas  Haig's.  Our  Commander-in- 
Chief  lays  special  stress  upon  trench  repairs 
after  dark,  as  well  as  wire-building  and 
wire-cutting,  listening-posts  and  patrol  work, 
mining  and  counter-mining.  Trench  raids, 
too,  or  cutting  -  out  parties,  are  notable 
exploits  of  the  night,  so  are  ^  looal 
bombardments  with  trench  mortars  and 
bombs.  These  and  other  minor  operations 
are  conducted  in  the  small  hours,  with 
intelligent  anticipation  of  a  triumphant 
morrow. 

So  that,  far  from   ending  at  dusk,   the 
savage,  scientific  clash  takes  on  a  new  and 


sinister  panoply.  The  night  is  soon  Kt  with 
shrapnel  and  "  H.  E.  "  shell,  with  searchlights 
and  flame-projectors,  with  exploding  mines, 
magnesium  rockets,  and  many-coloured  star- 
shells  of  blue  and  blinding  radiance. 

It  was  German  fears  of  cold  steel  in  the 
dark  which  led  to  this  turning  of  night  into 
day  and  never-ending  war.  And,  as  usual, 
their  chemists  and  professors  came  to  their 
aid  with  diabolical  device.  A  peculiar  pistol 
was  soon  served  out — one  that  shot  a  firework 
to  a  great  height.  A  cotton  fuse  ignited  the 
chemical  mixture,  at  the  same  time  releasing 
a  sinall  parachute.  Then  slowly,  in  snaky 
ribbons  of  intense  silver  flame,  the  light 
drooped  earthward  with  eerie  power  to 
search  out  every  living  thing  within  a  radius 
of  three  hundred  yards. 

All  night  long  these  rockets  soar  from 
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*'tlie  difccli  of  lidless  eyes,'Vand  woe  to  the 
British  raiders  caught  in  a  merciless  glare 
that  shows  up  the  very  blades  of  grass. 
The  blackness  is  streaked  and  criss-crossed 
with  blazing  aerial  lanes  and  coloured 
fountains  of  flame,  every  foot  of  whose 
orbit  is  covered  by  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire. 
Some  of  these  rockets  glow  for  forty  seconds, 


The  shadows  of  No  Man's  Land  are  full 
of  menace  at  this  hour.  Frail,  mysterious 
noises  alarm  the  creeping  scout  more  than 
the  leaping  clangour  of  guns  ;  shell-blasted 
shrubs  move  menacing  arms  in  the  gloom, 
where  dead  men  lie  in  great  holes  and 
craters.     The  place  is  unimaginably  weird. 

Daylight  showed  friends  to  the  right  and 
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GROUP    OF    OFFICERS     ROUND    A    FIRE. 


and  in  that  time  the  keen  German  artillerist 
will  establish  a  range. 

Mere  words  are  feeble  to  convey  an  idea 
of  these  scenes.  It  is  certain  they  cannot 
be  exaggerated,  for  in  the  flame-rent 
blackness  this  war  of  nations  takes  on  new 
terrors,  unknown  and  unfelt  in  the  clear 
light  of  day.  It  is  these  nameless  perils 
which  are  the  highest  test  of  morale ;  they 
call  for  new  kinds  of  courage. 


left,  friends  in  support  behind,  and  staff 
officers  inspecting  the  line  with  grave  cheer 
for  one  and  all.  Now  night  approaches,  the 
German  trenches  draw  unaccountably  near, 
whilst  friendly  faces  recede  in  curious  style. 
One  feels  more  alone,  and  the  danger  ot 
surprise  in  the  dark  looms  as  a  very  real 
menace.  For  the  Germans  have  been  our 
pupils  in  the  trench  raid,  and  sometimes  they 
evade  our  sentries  with  superhuman  cunning. 


A    NIOllT     SCKNE     IN     TlIK    TRENCHKS    xVFTER    THE     FIItST    DAY    OF    THE     BKITISII     ADVA>:CE    ON    JUI.Y     1. 

From  an  official  photograph  usued  by  Sport  tfc  General. 


So  before  night  comes  down  every  man  in 
the  fire-trench  takes  stock  of  his  arms  — 
his  rifle  and  bayonet,  his  bombs  and  tools, 
ammunition,  anti-gas  devioes  and  the  like. 

Platoon  commanders  go  round  inspecting 
all  details  of  the  evening  "Stand-to,"  upon 
which  the  night's  safety  and  success  depend. 
Now  the  sentries  go  on  duty,  and  officers 
patrol  the  dim  labyrinth. 

Sentry-go  is  the  night  routine  of  these  men. 
They  wear  great-coats,  of  course,  these  chilly 


nights,  and  lie  upon  a  mackintosh  sheet. 
But  at  best  the  fire-step  is  no  cosy  bed,  - 
and  too  often  rain  drizzles  down  on  the 
sleeping  face.  The  reliefs  are  startling, 
statuesque  figures  to  come  upon  as  one 
rounds  a  traverse  on  a  dark  and  misty  night. 
It  is  amazing  how  adaptable  human  nature 
is.  The  next  man  on  duty  sleeps  through  a 
truly  fiendish  uproar,  and  moves  uneasily 
when  the  crash  and  screech  and  thud  die 
down  in  momentary  lull. 
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AIITILLEKY    OBSERVERS    ON    NIGHT    DUTY. 
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On  such  a  night  the  patrolling  officer  has 
a  stern  and  toilsome  task,  stumbling  along 
and  around  the  muddy  maze  in  inky  black- 
ness. Yet  he  must  encourage  his  sentries. 
He  must  note  wind  vagaries,  too,  in  case  of 
a  gas  discharge,  he  must  regulate  the  firing 
of  flares  and  signals,  and  watch  the  doling 
out  of  soup  and  tea  and  rum. 

That  same  officer  must  crawl  up  and  out 
into  the  open  as  far  as  his  listening-posts. 
And  when  his  sentry — as  sometimes  happens 
— is  shot  by  a  lynx-eyed  sniper  in  the  first 
glimmer  of  dawn,  he  must  tend  the  man  in 
the  half-dark  of  the  trench  floor,  using  the 


Then  the  curtain  of  night  falls  again. 
The  inquisitive  captain  may  light  up  his  own 
dark  corner.  The  dark  is  invaded  by  a  wide 
and  fiery  curve  that  bursts  in  livid  showers 
over  the  German  lines.  Rents  in  the  sand- 
bags are  revealed,  together  with  all  the  litter 
of  the  long  and  desperate  fray. 

Meanwhile  the  never-resting  guns  show 
forked  ligbtning  of  steadfast  play,  and  star- 
shells  describe  great  sweeping  arcs  that  reach 
the  zenith  and  hang  there  a  while  like  new 
planets  of  fabulous  glow.  Then  they  fail, 
and  fall  like  bells  suspended  on  the  jets  of 
dwindling  fountains.     On  a  "  busy  "  night 
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THE    USE    OF    A    CHAKCOAL    BRAZIER    IN    A    TRENCH. 


soldier's  own  field-dressing,  and  sending  for 
stretcher-bearers  if  the  case  be  at  all  serious. 
Blinding  lightv  and  wall-like  .  darkness 
alternate  through  the  night  of  war.  The 
Allies  now  fire  incendiary  bombs  which  give 
an  intense  glow.  When  they  explode,  a 
column  of  flame  leaps  up  150  feet  and 
illumines  the  country  like  a  colossal  Bengal 
light.  Then  utter  blackness  supervenes,  to 
be  broken  afresh  by  bursting  shells,  as  the 
whole  line  lights  up,  crackling  and  crashing 
with  murderous  fireworks,  spitting  flashes 
and  bursting  rays,  bright  orange-red  of 
exploding  bombs,  blue  and  violet  streaks 
from  the  "  heavies,"  green  shooting-stars 
that' hang  high  in  the  night  and  make  all 
"  dark  with  excessive  bright." 


there  may  be  only  two  or  three  brief 
intervals  in  this  tumult  of  night-fires  and 
of  artillery,  great  and  small. 

All  local  damage  is  repaired  under  cover 
of  the  dark.  The  jovial  corporal  bids 
Private  Smith  and  his  mates  make  ready  for 
the  night's  work.  They  are  to  go  over  the 
top  with  that  veteran  of  many  fights.  No 
task  this  for  the  faint-hearted.  It  is  a 
matter  of  crawling  and  floundering  between 
the  soaring  flares  and  sliding  searchlight 
beams  that  feel  their  way  so  uncannily  over 
the  cratered  confusion  of  the  field. 

These  great  rays  are  terrible  things^ 
long  tapering  fingers  of  luminous  mist 
swinging  through  dense  blackness.  Woe  to 
the  wandering  patrol  caught  in  these  cruel 
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olares  I  "  I  felt  like  a  man  stripped  naked," 
a  victim  told  me,  "  and  propped  against  a 
whitewashed  wall  for  instant  execution." 
For  the  searchlight  and  all  those  aerial  flares 
are  the  forerunners  of  wholesale  death. 


sight  of  a  rocket  swarm,  down  drop  all  these 
workers.     It  may  be  in  deep  mud,  it  may 
be   on   barbed    wire  that    tears   flesh   and 
clothes  with  savage  indifference. 
Machine-guns   spit  suspicion  towards  the 
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Very    nervy,  then,   are    these    front-line  prostrate  men,  so  that  bullets   play  among 

nights  of  war,  and  strangely  liable  to  sudden,  the  wire-strands,  striking  showers  of  sparks 

unaccountable  bombardments  of  terrific  fury.  with     sharp     metallic     ping     and     clang. 

Into  this  inferno  of  shadow  and  shine  creep  Presently   the   workers   straighten    up    and 

the  working-parties.    At  the  first  sound  or  carry   on.-    At    last  — very  cautiously   and 
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sileiitlj — they  crawl  back  into  their  own 
ditch,  where  anxious  mates  await  them  with 
every  sense  alert. 

This  is  work  for  the  Engineers,  and  on 
midnight  jobs  they  often  have  an  escort. 
For  roaming  in  No  Man's  Land  may,  and 
does,  entail  meeting  enemy  raiders.  And 
then  friend  and  foe  are  hopelessly  mixed  in 
the  treacherous  blackness  of  night.  What 
words  are  there  to  describe  these  encounters 
of  Briton  and  Teuton  in  the  dark  ?  The 
use  of  firearms  is  often  forbidden,  as  being 
likely  to  frustrate  our  plans.  In  such  cases 
cold  steel  is  used,  or  the  short  dirk,  the 


They  are  peculiarly  destructive  of 
German  morale^  and  usually  yield  valuable 
information,  besides  a  string  of  terrified 
prisoners,  haply  roused  from  sleep  by  the 
sudden  invasion  of  their  trench  and  the 
din  of  hand-flung  bombs.  "The  character 
of  these  operations,"  says  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  his  dispatch,  "the  preparation 
of  a  road  through  our  own  and  the  enemy's 
wire,  the  crossing  jaf  the  open  ground 
unseen,  the  penetration  of  the  enemy's  line, 
the  hand-to-hand  fighting  in  the  darkness, 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  opposing  force — these  conditions  give 
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spiked  knobkerry — even  a  trenching-tool  or 
a  hammer.  And  the  dreadful  scene  is  fitfully 
lighted  with  falling  torrents  of  fierce  light 
from  the  rockets  on  both  sides. 

Such  awkward  meetings  are  quite  frequent 
in  a  trench  raid — a  minor  activity  which 
our  Commander-in-Chief  himself  has 
graphically  described.  The  cutting-out 
party — to  give  the  raid  its  alternative  name — 
has  several  objects.  What  is  the  foe  doing 
under  cover  of  darkness,  when  aerial  scouting 
is  impossible  ?  What  new  reserves  is  he 
bringing  up,  w^hat  new  dispositions  is  he 
making  to  surprise  us  on  the  morrow^  ? 
These  raids  were  initiated  by  us,  as  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  is  careful  to  explain. 


peculiar  scope  to  the  gallantry,  dash,  and 
quickness  of  decision  of  the  troops  engaged. 
Much  skill  and  daring  are  displayed  in  these 
operations." 

The  gravest  peril  is  the  sudden  soaring  of 
a  flight  of  rockets,  revealing  the  party  with 
merciless  clearness  to  ever-vigilant  machine- 
gunners.  Thus  discovered,  our  raiders  fall 
prone  where  they  stand,  and  lie  like  the 
scattered  dead  around  them  for  seconds  that 
drag  like  years.  At  last  the  flares  come 
dowm,  sighing  and  hissing  with  failure,  and 
the  deadly  rat-a-tat-tat  of  machine-guns 
dies  down  like  a  steam-riveter  suddenly 
stopped  in  an  echoing  street. 

It  says   much  for  the  lure  of  w'ar  that 
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volunteers  are  always  forthcoming  for  these 
ventures  in  the  dark.  The  men  are  care- 
fully elected — young  athletes  of  quenchless 
daring  and  high  spirits.  Think  of  their 
blind  leap  into  the  blackness  of  the  German 
trench,  and  the  crowded  hour  of  frightful 
combat  which  ensues !  Canadians  and 
Australians  show  wonderful  bushcraft  on 
these  occasions.  The  Highlanders  are 
adroit,  much  -  dreaded  raiders.  And  the 
touch  of  comedy  was  seen  one  uproarious 
night  when,  out  of  the  reek  of  crashing 
bomb -smoke  and  strangling  wrestlers,  a 
German  voice  piped  :  "  Mercy,  lads,  mercy  ! 


Manquissait,  and  Fauquissart.  Some  of  these 
were  preceded  by  lavish  artillery  fire  and  a  hail 
of  trench-mortar  bombs  that  fairly  rocked 
the  earth.  Snipe-fire,  machine-guns,  and 
masked  batteries  of  all  calibres,  these,  as 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  tells  us,  "are  practically 
never  silent."  "Below  ground,"  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "  is  continual  mining  and  counter- 
mining, which,  by  the  ever-present  threat 
of  sudden  explosion,  and  the  uncertainty 
as  to  when  and  where  it  will  take  place, 
causes,  perhaps,  a  more  constant  strain  than 
any  other  form  of  warfare." 

In  a  word,   this  night  -  fighting  strains 
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A  NIGHT  PATUOL  KEVEALED  BY  THE  ROCKET  FLARES. 


Tm  fra'  Glesca  meseP.  /  was  a  Mrher  in 
SauchiehaU  Street  I  " 

These  dark  affrays  make  tame  enougli 
reading  in  the  telegrams  from  Headquarters. 
Thus  :  "  Last  night  two  raiding  parties  of 
the  Seaforths  entered  German  trenches  north 
of  Eoclincourt.  Five  Germans  were  killed 
and  three  dug-outs  bombed,  one  of  these 
being  blown  up.  Our  casualties  were  slight, 
and  the  whole  of  the  raiding  parties  got 
back  to  our  trenches."  Consider  the 
confusion  they  left  behind  them,  and  the 
fevered  opening  of  battery  after  battery, 
which  in  itself  may  afford  valuable 
information. 

One  night  five  determined  raids  were 
carried  out  by  troops  near  Cuinchy,  Givenchy, 


human  endurance  to  the  uttermost  limit  of 
elasticity.  Here  the  sporting  spirit  has 
dare-devil  sway,  and  British  man-for-man 
superiority  is  definitely  asserted  over  the 
German.  The  trench  raid  at  dead  of  night 
is  a  purely  British  invention,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself  assures  us  that  we 
still  hold  the  initiative  in  audacious  assaults, 
which  call  forth  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
our  race,  and  win  grudging  praise  from  the 
enemy. 

Apart  from  raids,  listening- posts,  and 
other  nocturnal  prowlers,  serious  workmen 
go  out  at  night  to  dig  new  positions  for  a 
more  advantageous  field  of  fire,  or  the 
work  in  hand  may  be  an  advance  trench, 
calculated  to  baffle  the  advance  of  the  tricky 
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Boche.  A  covering  parfcj  goes  out  to 
protect  our  delvers  in  dangerous  spade-work 
of  this  sort.  In  due  time  the  workers  follow. 
The  new  trench  is  swiftly  planned,  and  the 
serious  pick  and  shovel  work  begins.  And 
the  first  clink  of  metal  fills  the  sky  with  lurid 
scars  of  light— an  inquisitive  flight  of  rockets 
from  the  German  lines.  The  whole  platoon 
drops  down  and  hugs  the  wet  earth,  scarce 
-daring  to  breathe  or  twitch  an  eyelid.  Soon 
the  flares  fade  slowly.  Work  is  resumed  ;  the 
ditch  deepens  as  though  by  magic,  and  before 
dawn  the  workers  retire — too  often  with 
casualties  marked  on  the  platoon  roll  by  the 
sorrowing  subaltern,  to  whom  every  man  is 
a  friend  and  a  brother-in-arms. 

Night  attacks  on  our  positions  develop  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and  they  may  or  may  not 
be  seriously  pressed.  Pitch  blackness,  broken 
only  by  the  sentry's  challenge,  is  suddenly 
lit  by  the  star  -  shell's  ascending  whirr. 
Snipers  let  fly  at  once,  and  soon  coloured 
rockets  on  both  sides  summon  the  guns  to 
an  onslaught  that  beggars  all  desci'iption  as 
to  sight  and  sound.  The  night  skies  grow 
livid  with  the  parallel  glares.  Two  lines  of 
spouting  flame  are  seen,  with  geysers  of  earth  to 
mark  the  enormous  violence  of  each  shell-fall 
and  subsequent  explosion,  scattering  showers 
of  red-hot  steel  fragments  and  deadly  gases. 

Each  hidden  battery  has  now  a  great 
white  quivering  halo  above  it.  The 
shadowy  glooms  are  streaked  with  shining 


heat  and  lightning  flashes  that  whine  and 
drone  as  they  go  their  calculated  way. 
Gunners  control  these  blizzards  of  bursting 
metal  as  the  fireman  controls  the  hose  in 
his  dexterous  hand.  And  the  "barrier" 
blast  is  used  to  cover  wave  after  wave  of 
bombers  and  bayonet  -  men  intent  upon 
•penetrating  our  positions.  These  night 
attacks  are  pressed  by  the  Germans  with 
every  chemical  resource  of  their  much- 
vaunted  "technical  arms,"  including  the 
ffammemverfer,  which  throws  great  clouds  of 
blazing  benzine  like  the  inextinguishable 
"  Greek  fire  "  of  ancient  wars. 

Now  is  the  time  that  British  tenacity 
is  tried.  In  this  dark  confusion  our  old 
line  regiments  brace  their  ranks  for  the 
shock  of  Hindenburg's  crack  Kerntruppe,  and 
unlikely  heroes — the  former  shopman  and 
the  City  clerk — die  with  brave  eyes  straining 
into  the  obscurity  beyond  the  parapet. 

Nor  are  aerial  visitors  unknown,  now  that 
night-flying  is  better  understood.  It  may 
be  a  Zeppehn,  or  the  wary  Boche  is 
perhaps  abroad  as  an  early  man-bird,  hoping 
for  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  our  positions  by  the 
growing  light  of  dawn.  But  every  British 
arm  is  ready  for  the  risks  of  night.  Literally 
in  a  flash  great  beams  dart  skyward  from 
our  searchlights.  The  anti-aircraft  guns 
are  manned  and  loaded,  and  the  German 
flier  is  enveloped  in  a  systematic  "  pattern." 

So  goes  the  "  continuous  "  war. 


THREE    TIMES. 


IN  May  we  heard  the  cuckoos  call, 
■      The  bluebell  flowers  were  all  a-swing; 
We  watched  the  golden  sunlight  fall 
Upon  the  hawthorns  blossoming. 


In  June  the  larks  sang  in  the  blue, 

Their  songs  made  glad  each  golden  hour; 

The  buttercups  shone  golden,  too, 
And  all  the  roses  were  in  flower. 

Along  the  golden  autumn  lane 
To»day  we  hear  the  robins  sing 

Of  life  through  death,  of  joy  through  pain, 
The  promise  of  another  spring. 


L.   Q.   MOBERLY. 


DIANA  OF  THE 
UPLANDS 

By  JOHN   MORNINGTON 

Illustrated  by  Claude  A.  Shepperson 


0  I  reached  the  top 
of  the  downs.  They 
lifted  their  great 
shoulders  round 
me,  and  the  air 
held  an  Easter 
radiance.  I  wanted 
badly  to  roll,  but 
I  should  have 
squashed  my 
luncheon,  so  I 
merely  lit  my  oldest  pipe  and  stood  quite 
still. 

It  really  w^as  magnificent  up  there,  but 
to-day  wag  Bank  Holiday,  and  somehow  it 
did  not  seem  right  to  be  alone.  "  That 
wretched  old  wound  !  "  I  muttered.  *'  But 
for  that,  1  should  be  in  France  with  my 
pals."  I  scowled  at  the  sky  and  then  started. 
I  heard  paper  being  rustled  quite  close  to 
rae,  and  then  a  voice  that  hummed  gladly. 
Involuntarily  I  took  up  the  tune — 

'  Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky, 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie ; 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will." 

Then  I  dropped  quickly  behind  the  close- 
cropped  bank  beside  which  I  stood. 

Nothing  happened. 

Cautiously  I  crawled  to  the  top.  I  peeped 
over,  and  so  we  met,  for  she  was  doing  the 
same,  and  w^e  confronted  each  other  on  our 
hands  and  knees  in  wondering  amazement. 
Then  we  laughed— of  course,  we  simply  could 
not  help  it.  She  wrinkled  up  her  eyes  when 
she  laughed.  They  were  grey,  and  there 
were  curls  round  her  forehead. 

*'  Vm  awfully  sorry,"  I  said,  struggling  to 
niy  feet,  *'but  I  simply  had  to  see  who  it  was." 
^  '*That  is  what  /  was  doing,"  said  she. 
"  Don't  you  love  that  song  ?  " 

"Yes.     It  has  been  in  my  head  all  the 


morning— in  fact,  that  is  why  I  came  up 
here,"  I  answered.  I  wanted  to  go  on 
talking  to  her  badly. 

*'  /  came  here  to  eat  my  lunch  and  enjoy 
my  Easter  Monday."  She  looked  at  me 
speculatively.  The  lines  ciept  round  her 
mouth  now— delicious,  humorous  wrinl>.les. 

I  hesitated.  '' Er— couldn't  we— should 
you  mind  awfully  if  I  brought  mine  along, 
too  ?  And  it's  rather  cold  here.  Couldn't 
we  make  a  fire  in  that  hollow  ?  " 

She  gave  a  dehghted  laugh,  like  a  child. 
Her  eyes  w^ere  greyer,  and  more  curls  came 
round  her  forehead.  ''Bo  let  us  make  one  !  " 
said  she. 

So  we  scrambled  for  wood.  After  ten 
minutes'  search  I  contributed  a  few  twigs,  a 
big  branch,  and  the  lid  of  a  cardboard  box. 
But  Diana — I  felt  sure  it  was  her  name^ — ■ 
had  done  better,  and  soon  our  fire  was  merry 
before  us. 

And  we  were  merry,  too.  We  toasted 
cheese  on  the  end  of  a  stick  ;  we  tried  to 
toast  sardines,  but  they  fell  into  the  fire; 
and  when  we  had  eaten  every  crumb  we 
could  find,  we  danced  a  fantastic  dance  in 
the  smoke. 

When  My  Lady  paused  for  breath,  I  bowed 
low  before  her  and  offered  my  petition. 
"Lady  Diana  of  the  Uplands,"  I  said,  "I 
am  henceforth  your  humble  servant,  and 
what  shall  we  do  this  afternoon  ?  There  is 
a  merry-go-round  in  Thompson's  Meadow, 
and  the  soul  of  your  servant  yearns  over  the 
cocoa-nut  shy." 

She  considered,  tapping  the  ground  with 
her  foot.  Then  she  looked  at  me.  Her 
eyes  were  grey,  and  there  were  curls  round 
her  forehead  and  against  her  neck.  "Yes," 
she  said,  "  I'll  come  with  you  ;  but  we'll  go 
round  by  the  lane,  not  through  the  town, 
and  let's  start  now." 
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So  we  ran  down  the  hill  together,  and 
were  very  soon  in  the  lane  that  leads  to 
Thompson's  Meadow.  It  is  a  pretty  lane 
that  winds  between  high  hedges.  There  I 
told  her  how  she  had  helped  me  to  cheat  my 
loneliness,  and  about  the  wound  that  kept 
me  in  England.  She  began  to  talk  then, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  she  would  have 
said,  for  we  heard  the  noise  of  >vheels,  an 
old-fashioned  carriage  appeared  round  the 
corner,  and,  after  one  glance,  My  Lady  was 
over  the  nearest  stile. 

I  sauntered  on, and  the  carriage  approached. 
It  contained  an  old  lady  of  fierce  -aspect 
and .  dignified  demeanour,  who  stared  at  me 
through  a  tortoise-shell  lorgnette.  AYhen  the 
carriage  reached  me,  she  poked  the  coachman 
with  her  umbrella,  and  the  equipage  stopped 
beside  me.  She  beckoned  me  to  approach. 
I  did  so,  bowing  low. 

"Young  man,"  said  a  clear,  imperious 
voice,  "did  I  see  a  young  woman  walking 
beside  you  a  moment  ago  ?  " 

"  Madam,  you  did,"  I  replied,  with  equal 
courtesy. 

"  Then,  pray,  where  is  she  now,  and  w^hat 
is  her  name  ?  "  the  old  lady  continued,  looking 
through  me  with  steely  eyes. 

But  I  answered  as  before.  "  The  young 
woman  in  whom  you  are  so  good  as  to  be 
interested,  madam,  is  at  present  botanising 
in  the  neighbouring  hedge  ;  her  name  is 
Eliza  Carter,  and  she  is  walking  out  with 
me."     I  bowed  again  in  my  pleasantest  way. 

The  old  lady  said  nothing  for  a  moment. 
She  appeared  to  be  struggling  with  some 
emotion. 

"  Young  man,"  she  finally  remarked,  "  you 
are  very  cool,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  you 
are  not  impertinent."  With  that  she  poked 
ber  coachman  once  again,  and  proceeded  down 
the  lane,  whilst  I  sauntered  after  her. 

Soon  I  heard  steps  behind  me — My  Lady 
had  not,  then,  taken  fright.  "  The  eyesight 
of  your  Aunt  Mary,"  I  remarked,  over  my 
shoulder,  "  is  not  as  good  as  it  was." 

*'  Oh,  how  did  you  know  ?  "  she  asked. 
*'  I  am  thankful  she  did  not  know  me."  But 
the  grey  eyes  were  rather  troubled  and 
somehow  less  glad. 

"  I  know  nothing,"  I  repHed,  ''  but  I,  too, 
have  an  Aunt  Mary.  However,  to-day  we 
will  banish  both  Aunt  Marys  to  the  h^ppy 
land  where  the  starched  folk  dwell,  and  you 
and  I  will  be  friends.  Come  along,"  I  added, 
before  she  had  time  to  reply.  "  Here  we  are  !  " 
And  I  turned  down  a  side-patB  and  joined 
the  crowd  that  Avas  pouring,  into  Thompson's 
Meadow. 


The  spirit  of  carnival  soon  possessed  us 
both,  and  we  found  beauty  in  the-  riot  of 
discordant  colours  and  sounds.  Presently 
she  rode  tho  white  horse  on  a  merry-go- 
round  with  laughing  grace,  whilst  I  bestrode 
a  fat,  brown  cock,  whose  head  lurched 
ominously  as  we  flew  found  and  round,  and 
whose  beak  was  painted  a  brilliant  blue. 

Then  she  dragged  me  to  the  cocoa-nut 
shy,  because  she  said  she  wanted  to  see  what 
happened  when  a  man  yearned  over  some- 
thing. I  soon  showed  her,  for  I  bagged 
three  cocoa-nuts  in  four  shots,  and  the  man 
told  me  he  thought  I  had  better  not  spend 
any  more  money  there,  or  my  missus  would 
tjut  up  rough.  ^  I  pretended  not  to  hear. 
My  Lady  blushed  divinely  and  hurried  me 
off  to  buy  sweets. 

The  sweet-stall  was  brilliantly  lighted. 
There  were  huge  piles  of  toffee,  golden-brown 
or  black,  studded  with  almonds.  "Rocks" 
of  many  varieties  reared  perilous  erections 
skywards,  whilst  humbler  sweetmeats  of 
many  hues  shimmered  invitingly  in  the 
flaring  gas-light.  A  merry  crowd  surrounded 
the  stall,  whose  speech  was  rendered  some- 
what incoherent  by  the  character  of  the 
toffee  that  held  them  in  its  grip.  These 
were  content,  but  round  them  hovered  the 
unhappy  ones — children  of  all  sizes,  white 
and  forlorn,  yet  eager  to  watch  others  make 
game  of  life. 

I  knew  My  Lady  watched  them,  and  a 
sudden  whim  took  me.  Seizing  the  largest 
bag  on  the  counter,  I  told  the  girl  in  charge 
to  fill  it  with  mixed  sweets.  In  they  poured, 
red,  white,  striped — a  sticky  mass  of  delight. 
My  Lady  laughed,  and  her  eyes  were  grey. 
I  beckoned  to  the  nearest  child,  a  thin  boy 
with  a  sharp,  white  face  and  gleaming  black 
eyes.  We  whispered  a  moment  apart,  and 
then  I  led  Diana  round  to  the  back  of  the 
china-stall,  where  it.  was  comparatively  quiet. 
In  a  minute  they  came — children  of 
all  sizes  and  colours — pushing,  shouting, 
stamping,  eager  for  the  fray.  Some  were 
ragged  and  pathetic,  others  brave  in  glowing 
collar  or  rampant  pinafore,  and,  seen  in  the 
flickering  half-light,  they  seemed  citizens 
from  some  wonder-town  of  unreahty. 

Quite  close  to  me  I  saw^  a  tiny  boy — one 
leg  was  so  shrunk  as  to  be  almost  useless. 
He  was  very  dirty,  but  his  eyes  held  high 
expectancy,  and  he  slipped  his  hand  into 
mine  with  no  shadow^  of  hesitation.  I 
looked  at  My  Lady.  She  held  out  her  hands 
for  the  brown-paper  bag,  so  I  hoisted  my 
small  friend  to  my  shoulder,  W'here  he  rode 
triumphant. 
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Then  I  stipulated  for  a  fair  start,  with  raj 
free  hand  seized  Diana's,  and  we  were  off. 
We  whirled  through  the  fair,  through  the 
flaring  alleys,  and  out  into  the  darkness 
of  the   field   beyond,  and  close   behind  us 


to  dodge  amongst  the  crowd,  who  gave  way 
with  the  good-natured  humanity  that  holidays 
bring.  One  dignified  individual  did,  indeed, 
hold  up  a  hand  in  protest  or  amazement,  but 
we  swept  past  him  in  wild  indifference.     My 


"  Present!}^  she  rode  the  white  horse  on  a  merry-go-rouud  with  laughing  grace.' 


Streamed  a  horde  of  screaming  children, 
ninning  eagerly,  persistently,  joyously.  I 
felt  like  some  emancipated  piper  that 
heralded  my  host  to  Fairy  Land.  Diana 
ran  beside  me,  light-footed  as  her  namesake. 
"  Quick- quick  !  "  she  laughed.  "  They 
are  gaining  on  us  I  "     And  back  we  dashed 


tiny  rider  positively  squealed  with  excitement, 
and  clutched  even  closer  at  my  hair. 

But  the  pursuit  waxed  fainter ;  the 
pursuers  were  weary.  And  so  we  gradually 
slackened  speed,  and  in  a  moment  they 
were  upon  us.  As  I  struggled  valiantly  to 
disentangle  myself  from  the  legs  and  arms 
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of  mj  squealing  assailants,  I  caught  sight  of 
Mj  Lady,  the  laughing  centre  of  another 
battle-ground  where  children  scrambled  and 
jumped  round  her,  trying  to  reach  the  bag 
she  held  high  above  her  head.  She  caught 
my  eye,  threw  the  bag  quickly  to  me,  and 
in  a  moment  I  had  scattered  its  sticky 
contents  over  the  eager  crowd,  which  there- 
upon fell  to  earth  and  rolled  in  the- 
semi-darkness,  groping  for  the  prize.  My 
small  friend  wriggled  off  my  shoulder  and 
vanished  into  the  melee. 

Then  My  Lady  and  I  slipped  away,  and 
somehow  I  caught  at  her  hand  again  as  it 
swung  free  beside  her.  But  in  a  minute  I 
heard  a  limping  footstep  that  liastened  after 
ns,  and  w^e  turned  to  find  the  little  cripple. 
He  came  quite  close  to  us  and  panted  :  "  Oi 
thought  as  Oi'd  like  to  tliank  'ee,  sir,  fer 
carryin'  me." 

"  We  are  glad  you  liked  it,''  I  answered. 
*'  Are  you  going  home  now  ?  " 

*•  Oh,  no,  sir,"  he  answered  eagerly. 
"  There's  lots  more  yet— them  toffees  is  that 
sticky  !  "  And  he  hobbled'  quickly  back  to 
join  the  fray. 

It  was  getting  quite  late  now,  and  My 
Lady  seemed  a  little  tired  ;  so  I  took  her  to 
a  place  I  know  of,  whei'c  tliey  give  one  tea 
in  a  parlour  tliat  is  really  a  parlour.  No 
one  was  there  now,  and  we  sat  at  a  little 
table  close  to  a  fire  of  logs.  My  Lady  w^as 
grave.  She  held  her  face  between  her  hands 
as  she  leant  on  the  table  and  looked  across 
at  me. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "that  convention 
robs  the  world  of  much  happiness." 

"  Yes,"     I     made     answer.       "  Perfect 


happiness  only  exists  where  there  is  perfect 
freedom." 

"  That  is  true,"  she  said  ;  "  but,  at  the  same 
time,  happiness  depends  a  great  deal  on 
personalities,  and  weak  personalities  must  be 
restrained  by  rules  and  regulations." 

"  I  really  do  not  mind  about  the  other 
personalities,"  said  I,  ^'  so  long  as  you  will  be 
friends  wi'th  me." 

She  smiled  at  me  as  she  answered  :  "But 
we  have  been  friends  all  day,  I  think,  and 
this  is  Easter  Day." 

"  And  to-morrow,  and  the  other  days  ?  "  I 
queried. 

She  told  me  gently  that  she  must  think 
about  it.  "  Friendship  means  a  very  great 
deal  to  me,"  she  said.  "It  means  most 
of  all." 

"It  is  because  it  means  that  to  me,  too, 
that  I  ask  for  yours,"  I  answered  gravely, 
and  I  reached  my  hand  across  the  table. 
She  put  hers  into  it  for  a  moment,  and  then 
we  fell  silent,  for  she  did  not  speak,  and  I 
was  apprehensive  of  losing  her. 

After  a  time  she  rose,  and  we  walked 
together  through  the  dim  streets  of  the 
town.  I  think  w^e  each  felt  that  we 
had  gained  something  of  joy  that  radiant 
day. 

Before  long  My  Lady  stopped  at  a  certain 
corner  and  told  me  she  must  say  "  Good-bye  " 
there,  and  go  on  alone.  My  heart  rebelled, 
though  I  could  only  do  as  she  said.  But  I 
thanked  her  again  for  her  company,  and 
I  told  her  I  was  sure  I  should  shortly  see 
her  again. 

And  I  kept  my  word,  for  that  was  onlj 
the  beginning  with  us  two. 


SERENADE. 


^LEEP,  my  dear  one,  gently  sleep, 
^^    Soothed  by  wind -sweet  melodies, 
Silvern  snares 
Wrought  of  airs, 
Set  with  tuneful  sorceries- 
Breezes  from  the  shores  of  night; 
Music  of  the  sapphire  deep, 
Rolling  on  in  rhythmic  rite- 
Sleep,  my  dear  one,  gently  sleep. 


Sleep,  my  dear  one,  gently  sleep, 
'Neath  soft-tinted  tapestries- 
Silvern  gleams 
Wrought  of  dreams- 
Threads  of  mythic  mysteries, 
Woven  in  the  looms  of  night; 
To  and  fro  the  shuttles  sweep 
As  the  woof  and  warp  unite- 
Sleep,  my  dear  one,  gently  sleep. 

BERNICE    de   BERGERAC. 
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AY  brought  a  new 
settler  of  import- 
ance to  the  river 
and  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Goose 
Creek,  and  Old 
Mitch  carried  the 
first  word  of  his 
arrival  to  Thomas 
Armitage.  The 
evening  twilight 
was  deepening  when  Old  Mitch  ran  his 
canoe  througli  the  branches  of  the  shore 
willows  just  below  the  flooded  mouth  of 
Goose  Creek.  He  had  been  fishing  for 
trout  in  the  waters  of  a  swift  stream  that 
emptied  into  the  river  above  Goose  Creek, 
and  a  string  of  speckled  fish  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  his  canoe.  He  landed  on  the 
flank  of  the  knoll  behind  the  half -submerged 
willows,  and  went  straight  up  to  the  house. 
He  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armitage  seated  at 
their  ease  in  front  of  a  big  fire.  The  baby 
was  upstairs  in  her  crib  ;  John  was  away  at 
school. 
"  How  do  ?  "  said  Old  Mitch. 
Standing  his  paddles  in  a  corner,  he  sat 
down  in  front  of  the  fire  and  took  out  his 
pipe.  Armitage  passed  him  a  tobacco 
pouch. 

"  Any  luck  with  the  trout  ? "  asked 
Armitage. 

"Get  twenty— thirty,"  said  Old  Mitch. 
After  a  silence  of  several  minutes  he  spoke 
again. 

"  Get  more  nor  trout  this  trip,"  he  said, 
and  a  flicker  of  the  firelight  seemed  to  paint 
the  flicker  of  a  smile  on  his  lips.  ''  Yes, 
that  right,"  he  continued.  "Get  one  big 
kick.     ])on't  like  um  too  much." 

"  A  kick  !  "  exclaimed  Armitage.  "  Do 
you  mean  that  someone  kicked  you  with  his 
foot  ?  " 

"Yes,  that  right— with  the  foot.  Don't 
wear  moccasin,  neither.  English  boot, 
i^on't  hke  um." 


"Did 

Mitch  ? 

"  That  right, 
foot    inside   'im. 
neighbour    now, 
white  chief  down 
See   him   to-day. 


an    Englishman     kick    you,    Old 


English  boot,  and  English 
You  got  one  fine  new 
Armitage — one  fine,  big 
on  old  French  mill-brook. 
He  got  six  bosses  and 
three  men  there  already,  and  plenty  dunnage. 
Maybe  he  bring  up  more  stuff  on  towboat 
soon  as  river  fall  some.  He  own  all  that 
land  now,  anyhow.  He  tell  me  so — tell  me 
to  go  off  his  place  mighty  darn  quick.  Call 
me  one  thiefin'  old  Injun,  and  give  me  one 
kick  to  make  me  go  quicker." 

"  Ton  my  word  !  "  exclaimed  Armitage. 
"  Kicked  you,  did  he  ?     What's  his  name  ?  " 

"  Dunno.     Don't  stop  to  ask." 

Armitage  did  not  see  his  new  neighbour 
until  three  weeks  later,  for  he  was  very  busy 
with  the  spring  work  on  the  farm.  Old 
Mitch,  loath  to  run  the  risk  of  another  kick 
from  tlie  new^  settler,  also  kept  away  from 
the  French  mill-brook  property.  He  feared 
that  a  second  kick  might  cause  him  to  forget 
his  reputation  as  a  law-abiding,  peace-loving 
citizen,  and  inspire  him  to  a  deed  of  violence. 

Armitage  was  a  keen  fisherman.  He  did 
not  net  the  salmon,  as  the  other  settlers  did, 
or  spear  them,  as  the  Malecites  did ;  he 
lured  them  with  a  fly  and  fought  them  with 
a  light  rod.  He  usually  got  more  sport  out 
of  it  than  fish  ;  but  it  was  good  sport,  and 
he  was  content.  The  salmon  came  up  early 
that  year,  fresh-run  from  the  sea,  as  bright 
as  silver. 

One  evening  in  June,  Old  Mitch  came  to 
the  house  and  said  that  the  run  was  on.  He 
had  seen  a  couple  of  grilse  break  the  water 
in  Goose  Creek  pool,  and  Louis  Benoist  had 
taken  a  twenty-pound  salmon  in  his  net  the 
night  before.  So  Armitage,  with  the  help 
of  Mrs.  Armitage  and  the  Malecite,  over- 
hauled his  rods  and  tackle  and  flies  that 
night,  and  soon  after  sunrise  the  next 
morning  he  and  Old  Mitch  were  afloat  in 
the   Indian's   canoe.     They  took  a  basket 
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of  sandwiches  along  with  them,  for  they 
intended  to  make  a  day  of  it. 
^  "  We'll  start  at  Number  Three,  and  keep 
the  home  pool  till  the  last,  as  usual,' V  said 
Armitage.  "I'd  like  to  open  the  season 
with  a  big  one." 

Keeping  close  to  the  northern  shore,  they 
slid  do\vn  the  brightening  river  for  about 
three  and  a  half  miles.  At  the  upper  edge  of 
the  pool  that  Armitage  called  Number  Three, 
and  about  fifty  yards  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  shore,  Old  Mitch  hoisted  his  stone 
anchor  over  the  gunw^ale  and  let  it  sink  to 
the  bottom.  The  canoe  hung  steady  in  the 
easy  current.  Armitage  made  a  short  cast 
to  the  right,  then  a  long  cast,  and  then  a 
yet  longer  one.  Old  Mitch  filled  and  lighted 
his  pipe.  His  keen  glance  ran  over  the 
shining  surface  of  the  pool,  and  then 
followed  the  flicking,  alighting,  and  flicking 
of  Armitage's  flies. 

That  method  of  taking  salmon  had  at  first 
amused  Old  Mitch,  but  now  he  admired  it. 
Its  call  for  skill  and  for  knowledge  of  the 
water  and  of  the  fish  appealed  to  him. 
Armitage  was  the  first  and  only  man  whom 
he  had  ever  seen  take  a  St,  John  Eiver 
salmon  on  a  fly,  and  he  had  seen  the 
Englishman  catch  a  twenty-six-pound  fish  in 
this  very  pool.  He  intended  to  borrow  his 
friend's  rod  and  try  the  sport  himself  some 
day. 

"  Ha  !  "  Armitage  exclaimed.    "  Struck  !  " 

The  reel  hummed  briskly  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  fell  silent.  Armitage 
began  to  reel  in,  and  as  the  line  became  taut 
again,  he  held  it  and  raised  the  tip  of  his 
rod.  The.  long  rod  bent  in  A  flawless  arc 
from  butt  to  tip,  and  the  line  cut  a  white, 
hissing  scar  out  across  the  centre  of  the  pool. 
The  fish  was  coming  up.  He  broke,  shot 
high  into  the  sunshine,  and  fell  back  with  a 
mighty  splash. 

"Big  feller!"  exclaimed  Old  Mitch. 
"  Thirty  pound,  maybe." 

Armitage*  did  not  speak.  He  was 
recovering  line  for  all  he  was  w^orth,  and 
trying  to  guess  the  intentions  of  the  salmon. 

Twenty  minutes  passed,  and  still  the  big 
fish  fought  with  cunning  and  strength. 
Another  twenty  minutes  passed,  and  his 
rushes  began  to  weaken  a  little.  Armitage 
stood  straight  and  breathed  hard.  Drops  of 
moisture  glistened  and  ran  on  his  sunburned 
face.  Inch  by  inch  he  drew  the  sulking  fi.sh 
toward  the  canoe.  Old  Mitch  squatted  with 
his  eyes  on  the  line  and  the  water  ;  his  clay 
pipe  was  cold  between  his  teeth.  Suddenly 
the  taut  line  slackened,  and  the  rod  jumped 


straight ;  the  salmon  leaped  into  the  air 
again,  fell  back  with  a  smacking  splash,  and 
darted  under  the  canoe.  Lowering  the  tip 
of  the  rod,  Armitage  swung  it  over  the  bow. 
The  salmon  bored  his  way  upstream  to  the 
humming  of  the  reel. 

"  Hey,  you — you  in  the  canoe  !  Get  off 
my  water ! "  bellowed  a  voice  from  the 
shore. 

A  shadow  crossed  Old  Mitch's  face,  and 
Armitage  f  row^ned ;  but  neither  of  them 
looked  toward  the  shore  or  paid  any  attention 
to  the  voice.  All  their  attention  was  given 
to  the  running  fish.  Armitage  gained  control 
of  the  line  again  after  forty  yards  of  it  had 
gone.  He  got  his  rod  well  up,  and  reeled 
in.  The  fish  came  slowly,  as  before,  but 
now  close  to  the  surface. 

"Forty  pound,  maybe,"  whispered  Old 
Mitch. 

"  Let  that  fish  go,  you  confounded 
poachers  !  "  bellowed  the  voice.  "  Cut  the 
line  !     Get  off  my  water  !     Get  out !  " 

Armitage's  eyes  hardened,  but,  without  so 
much  as  glancing  at  the  shore,  he  continued 
to  play  his  fish. 

"  That  feller  what  kick  me  one  time  ! " 
muttered  Old  Mitch  savagely. 

"  I'll  come  out  after  you  !  "  continued  the 
new  settler.  "I'll  teach  you  to  respect 
private  rights — a  gentleman's  rights— you 
red  ragamuffinsi!  I'll  have  you  before  the 
nearest  magistrate  and  charge  you  with 
trespassing  and  poaching  !  " 

The  big  fish  continued  to  come  gradually 
down  toward  the  canoe.  Now  and  then  he 
showed  full  length  on  the  surface.  His 
struggles  w^ere  becoming  weaker. 

"  Ready  with  the  gaff,"  said  Armitage. 

"Clear  out,  or  I'll  blow  a  hole  through 
your  canoe !"  bellowed  the  man  on  the  shore. 

The  salmon  showed  his  silver  length  from 
snout  to  tail.  In  his  long  life  Old  Mitch 
had  seen  many  salmon,  but  never  so  large  a 
one  as  this ;  it  was  surely  the  chief  of  the 
clan.  He  trembled  as  he  poised  arm  and  gaff 
for  the  stroke.     But  that  stroke  never  fell. 

A  thumping  bang  sounded  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  shore  ;  the  anchored 
canoe  trembled  from  stem  to  stern.  Armitage 
lost  his  balance  and,  still  holding  the  bending 
rod  high,  pitched  into  the  river  fair  on  top 
of  the  giant  salmon.  The  cast  and  the  tip  of 
the  rod  broke,  and  the  canoe  turned  over. 

Armitage  and  Old  Mitch  came  swiftly  to 
the  surface,  and,  without  so  much  as  glancing 
at  the  wallowing  canoe  and  drifting  paddles 
and  lunch  basket,  struck  out  for  the  nearest 
point  of  the  shore.     They  saw  the  fellow 
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who  had  fired  into  their  canoe  standing 
knee-deep  in  the  bright  sand-grass,  with  a 
double-barrelled  gun  in  his  hands.  They 
swam  at  their  best  pace,  with  the  Englishman 
leading  by  several  yards. 

Thomas  Armitage's  emotions  were  many, 
and  mixed,  and  hot.  Chief  among  them 
were  amazement  and  righteous  anger.  He 
swam  until  he  grounded  in  the  sand,  and 
then  waded  ashore  and  confrontecj  the  new 
settler. 

Armitage's  face  and  arms  and  neck  were 
tanned  a  reddish  brown.  His  shirt  was  of 
grey  flannel,  his  trousers  of  homespun;  his 
feet  were  shod  with  moccasins.  He  looked 
like  a  very  angry  and  very  wet  bush-whacker 
or  lumberjack. 

"Are  you  mad?"  he  cried,  in  a  shaking 
voice.     "  Are  you  a  lunatic  ?  " 

The  new  settler  stood  his  *  ground  and 
sneered.  He  was  a  thick-set,  black-browed' 
fellow,  mth  hard,  light  eyes,  and  a  hard, 
straight  mouth.  He  wore  trimmed  side- 
whiskers  in  front  of  his  ears,  but  his  lip  and 
chin  were  shaved  smooth. 

"  Have  a  care,  my  good  fellow,"  he  said. 
*'  Keep  your  distance.  I  fired  only  one  barrel 
into  the  canoe." 

"Do  you  realise  that  you  might  have 
killed  one  of  us  ?  "  cried  Armitage.  "  You 
spoke  of  a  magistrate.  Here  he  is.  I  am 
the  nearest  magistrate." 

"You?  You  a  magistrate!"  retorted 
the  other.  "  You're  a  ragamuffin  and  a 
poacher!  Get  out  of  this!  You'll  pay 
dearly  for  your  lawlessness  and  impudence, 
my  fine  fellow.  Now,  clear  off  my  land,  you 
and  your  red  friend.  About  turn,  now,  and 
quick  march ! " 

Thomas  Armitage  came  near  to  choking 
with  rage  and  indignation. 

'"Your  land?"  he  exclaimed.  "You 
ignorant,  murderous-hearted  rogue,  this  is 
niy  land  !  The  pine  there  is  on  your  upper 
line — if  you  are  the  owner  of  the  French 
mill-brook  property.  You  are  standing  on 
my  land  now— on  the  old  Dearborn  place, 
which  I  bought  two  years  ago.  Armitage  is 
mj  name — Thomas  Armitage,  of  Goose  Creek, 
justice  of  the  peace.  Now,  I  should  like  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say  for  yourself." 

"  So  you  are  Mr.  Thomas  Armitage  !  " 
said  the  new  settler,  with  a  sneer.  "  Well, 
sir,  my  name  is  Simpson — David  Simpson- 
Captain  David  Simpson,  late  of  Her  Majesty's 
Thirty  -  first  Regiment.  Doubtless  you 
consider  yourself  something  better  than  the 
loutish  clodhopper  you  look — you  may  even 
consider  yourself  a  gentleman  of  sorts." 


Armitage  was  an  honest  and  peaceful  man, 
but  now  his  heart  fairly  seethed  with  emotions 
that  it  had  never  known  before  —  with 
ruthless  anger  and  harsh,  hot  pride  of 
blood. 

"I  am  a  gentleman,"  he  retorted,  and  his 
voice  was  thick  and  strange  to  the  sharp  ears 
of  Old  Mitch. 

^"  In  that  case,  you  may  know  what  to  do 
with  this,"  said  the  Captain  coolly,  and,  quick 
as  thought,  he  struck  Armitage  smartly  across 
the  mouth  with  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  fowling 
piece  flew  into  the  air,  and  Simpson  crashed 
into  the  bushes  and  struck  on  the  flat  of  his 
back.  Armitage  did  not  follow  up  the  blow  ; 
he  did  not  move.  Holding  his  jaw  with  one 
hand,  and  brashing  the  sand  from  his  clothes 
with  the  other,  Simpson  came  out  of  the 
bushes,  A  light  of  evil  satisfaction  gleamed 
in  his  eyes. 

"  You  struck  me,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  So  it  seems,"  returned  Armitage. 

"  I  demand  satisfaction  for  the  blow." 

"  As  you  wish." 

"A  friend  of  mine  will  call  on  you  within 
the  week."  "^ 

"  You  can  tell  him  where  to  find  me." 

Turning,  Armitage  strode  away  through 
the  little  willows  and  the  bright  clumps  of 
sand-grass.  Without  pausing  or  turning  his 
head,  he  hurried  along  the  shore  in  silence. 
Old  Mitch  followed  him.  At  last  the 
Englishman  halted,  turned,  and  confronted 
the  old  Malecite.     His  face  was  pale. 

"You  see  what  I  have  done,"  he  said. 
"  A  fine  morning's  work  !  " 

"  You  don't  do  much  yet,"  said  Old  Mitch. 
"You  just  hit 'im  on  the  jaw." 

"I  should  have  kept  my  temper,"  said 
Armitage.  "  I  should  have  guessed  what  he 
was  after." 

He  sat  down,  hung  his  head,  and  stared 
miserably  at  the  ground  between  his  feet. 
Old  Mitch  sat  down  beside  him.  "  You  fight 
that  feller,  hey  ?  "  queried  the  Malecite. 

Armitage  nodded. 

"  Maybe  you  fight  with  pistol  and  maybe 
with  sword,"  said  Old  Mitch.  "  You  pretty 
good  shot  with  pistol,  what  ?  And  mighty 
good  fighter  with  sword,  what  ?  " 

"  Far  from  it,'*  said  Armitage.  "  I  am  a 
poor  shot,  and  I  know  nothing  at  all  about 
the  use  of  a  sword.     I  am  a  man  of  peace." 

"You  best  put  'im  in  gaol  for  sbootin'  hole 
in  my  canoe,"  suggested  Old  Mitch. 

Armitage  shook  his  head  and  sighed.  Old 
Mitch  said  nothing  more,  but  he  thought  a 
great  deal.     They  went  home  and  explained 


'Are  voii  mad?'  he  cried,  in  a  shaking  voice.' 


their  early  return  by  saying  truthfully  that 
the  eanoe  had  suffered  an  accident. 

Armitage  knew  that  he  had  done  wrong 
when  he  had  promised  the  new  settler 
satisfaction  for  that  honest  blow  on  the  ja,w  ; 
but  he  could  not  imagine  his  doing  anything 
else  under  the  circumstances.  He  knew  that 
to  fight  a  duel  was  a  sin  as  well  as  a  crime 
against  the  law,  but  he  could  not  see  any 
honourable  way  of  avoiding  the  duel.  An 
honourable    way!      There    was    the    rub! 


Another  man  would,  perhaps,  have  refused  to 
fight,  or  would  have  followed  up  that  first 
blow  on  the  jaw  with  a  second.  But  Thomas 
Armitage  was  shackled  by  traditions — his 
father  and  grandfather  had  both  stood  up  in 
cold  blood  and  been  fired  at  in  cold  blood,  and 
a  great-uncle  of  his  had  been  killed  in  a  duel 
Armitage  tried  to  hide  his  mental  sufferings 
from  his  wife  beneath  a  mask  of  gaiety.  He 
took  what  comfort  he  could  from  the  fact  that 
his  affairs  were  in  good  order.     H  the  worst 


:  ^^r.:^  ^.  rvvf- ^,.^,  ^  ';;: 


'■-"''". f'"^  ''■'-'  .it  ; 


Are  voii  a  lunatic  ?  ' ' 


happened,  his  wife  and  children  would  not  be 
left  in  bodily  ^vant. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  the 
affair  at  the  salmon  pool,  a  man  on  a  big  bay 
naare  rode  up  to  the  house  and  asked  for  Mr. 
■Armitage.  He  smiled  pleasantly  as  he  lifted 
his  high  hat  with  a  flourish  to  Mrs.  Armitage. 
Following  her  directions,  he  rode  down  to 
one  of  the  river  meadows. 

After  a  minute's  conversation  with  the 
master  of   Goose   Creek,  the  stranger,  who 


gave  his  name  as  Kane,  dismounted  and 
hitched  his  horse  in  a  corner  of  the  fence. 
Armitage  spoke  to  Louis  Benoist,  and  Louis 
paddled  Mr.  Kane  across  the  river. 

Armitage  went  on  heavily  about  his  task  of 
fencing  the  meadow.  Old  Mitch,  who  had 
missed  nothing,  w'ent  swiftly  up  to  the  house. 
•  The  old  Malecite  found  Mrs.  Armitage  in 
the  garden. 

"Maybe  Armitage  act  queer  to-night,"  he 
said.    "Maybe  he  go  'way  for  two—three 
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hour,  maybe  till  mornin'.  But  don't  you  get 
scare.  Don't  you  say  nothin'.  You  trust 
Old  Mitch.'' 

Her  face  was  white  with  anxiety. 

''  What  is  it  ? "  she  asked. 

"Darn  foolishness,"  said  Old  Mitch. 
"But  don't  you  get  frighten.  Armitage 
don't  get  hurt  — nor  anyone,  maybe.  Old 
Mitch  fix  it.  Old  Mitch  no  EngHsh  gentle- 
man, just  peaceful  Injun  —  and  mighty 
smart.     You  trust  Old  Mitch,  what  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  trust  you,  for  I  know  that  you  are 
wise,  and  good,  and  kind — and  our  friend." 

"All  same  your  brother,"  said  the 
Malecite. 

Then  he  went  swiftly  out  of  the  garden. 

The  meeting  took  place  by  moonlight  in  a 
high  pasture  behind  Mr.  Westmore  Carson's 
mill.  There  were  many  clumps  of  bushes  in 
the  pasture.  Firefl  ies  bli  nked  their  green  and 
yellow  sparks  along  the  sward  and  the  walls 
of  the  forest.  Mr.  Kane  and  Mr.  Carson, 
who  were  acting  as  seconds  in  the  affair, 
paced  off  the  ground  and  loaded  the  pistols. 
They  spoke  together  briefly,  and  then,  after 
|)lacing  Captain  Simpson  and  Armitage  fifteen 
paces  apart,  gave  a  pistol  to  each. 

It  was  then  that  ten  or  a  dozen  shadows 
darted  from  the  clumps  ol  bushes.  Captain 
Simpson's  legs  were  plucked  backward  from 
under  him,  and  he  struck  the  sward  violently. 
A  sack  that  sinelled  of  earth  and  old  potatoes 
was  drawn  over  his  head  and  tied  tight. 
The  same  methods  were  used  against 
Armitage,  Carson,  and  Kane. 

All  of  them  were  equally  surprised,  but 
they  did  not  all  receive  equal  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  their  captors. 

What  happened  to  Captain  Simpson  was 
quite  different  from  anything  that  happened 
to  the  others.  In  spite  of  his  struggles,  he 
was  quickly  bound,  hand  and  foot.  Some- 
times he  was  carried  and  sometimes  dragged 
through  what  seemed  to  him  miles  and 
miles  of  tangled  underbrush,  up  hill  and 
down  dale.  At  last  he  was  thrown  violently 
into  a  canoe,  and  there,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  he  lay  undisturbed.  Then  he  was 
yanked  out  of  the  canoe,  and  again  he  was 
dragged  and  carried,  dragged  and  carried. 
The  breath  was  knocked  out  of  him,  and  his 
ribs  were  bruised  by  roots  and  stumps.  His 
fine  shirt  was  torn  from  him  by  switching 
branches.  He  was  engulfed  in  many  mud- 
holes,  or,  perhaps,  he  was  engulfed  in  one 
mud-hole  many  times.    He  lost  consciousness. 

When  Simpson  recovered  his  senses  he 
found  himself  on  the  floor  of  his  own  new 
cabin,  alone  and  unbound.     Early  sunshine 


streamed  through  the  open  door.  He  felt 
bruised  and  sore  and  very  sick.  He  crawled 
to  his  bed,  climbed  upon  it,  and  sank  into 
the  deep  slumber  of  utter  exhaustion. 

After  some  hours  he  awoke,  and  beheld  a 
very  old  and  dusky  face  within  a  foot  of  his 
own  face.  This  terrifying  countenance  was 
crowned  with  an  old  cocked  hat,  from  which 
hung  the  brush  of  a  red  fox. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  ?  " 
he  asked  fearfully. 

The  visitor  stepped  back  from  the  bed. 

"  Old  Mitch,  me,"  he  said.  "  You  kick 
me  once.  You  no  good.  You  bad  all 
through,  Simpson.  Think  I  got  to  kill  you 
and  scalp  you,  maybe  ;  but  postboy  come  up 
with  letter  this  mornin'.  I  hear  Armitage 
read  um.  When  he  put  um  down,  Old 
Mitch  grab  quick  and  come  down  here. 
You  like  to  read  um,  hey  ?  " 

He  produced  a  letter  from  the  folds  of  his 
blanket,  opened  it,  and  put  it  into  Simpson's 
hands.  Simpson's  face  took  on  a  greyer 
shade  as  he  read — 

"  To  T.  Armitage,  of  Goose  Creek,  Esq.,  J.P. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Ari^itage,— I  have 
recently  been  informed  that  a  certain  Captain 
David  Simpson  has  settled  in  your  neighbour- 
hood, and  am  writing  in  haste  to  tell  you  to 
keep  an  eye  on  him.  I  know  something  of 
his  past  record.  He  is  a  notorious  duellist, 
and  was  the  best  pistol-shot  and  swordsman 
in  the  Army  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  forced 
to  flee  his  regiment  and  England  last  year, 
after  a  particularly  disgraceful  affair.  It  is 
said  that  he  has  taken  part  in  more  than  a 
dozen  duels*  either  as  principal  or  second, 
and  always  for  no  better  reason  than  his  lust 
for  bloodshed.  If  he  tries  to  make  trouble 
on  the  river,  kindly  let  me  know  immediately. 
I'll  deport  him  if  he  plays  any  of  his 
murderous  tricks  in  this  Province. 

"With  the  warmest  regards  to  Mrs. 
Armitage  and  yourself,  I  have  the  honour  to 
inscribe  myself 

"  Your  Friend  and  Obedient  Servant, 
"Arthur  Grant,  ' 
"  Lieutenant-Governor 

"  and  Commander-in-Chief." 

Old  Mitch  took  the  letter  from  Simpson. 

"Know  you  darn  bad  man  first  time  I 
ever  see  you,"  he  said.  "Now  you  best  try 
mighty  hard  to  be  good.  Armitage  go  out 
to  fight  you  las'  night,  but  never  any  more. 
You  got  two  big  men  watchin'  you  now, 
Simpson — Old  Mitch  and  the  Governor." 

Leaving  the  duellist  speechless  and  beaten, 
the  old  Indian  stalked  from  the  cabin. 
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[HE  most  ambitious 
landlord  or  land- 
lady would  hardly 
have  ventured  to 
call  the  place 
luxurious,  yet  the 
rent  was  high — 
indeed,  seemed  to 
bear  a  fantastical  ' 
proportion  to  the 
altitude  of  the  room, 
which  was  at  the  top  of  a  very  lofty 
building  in  an  extremely  humble  street. 
Comparatively  tidy,  for  the  objects  in  it 
were  few  enough  to  render  untidiness 
difficult.  The  man  was  standing  before  a 
cracked  looking-glass  nailed  to  the  wall, 
carefully  examining  his  face  and  talking  to 
himself.  Since  the  days  of  Ibsen,  some 
critics  have  pretended  that  people  do  not 
talk  loud  to  themselves  ;  but  some  do.  The 
face  was  not  exactly  a  maiden's  dream  ; 
perhaps  it  is  well  to  listen  to  the  man's 
remarks  about  it — 

" '  Hair  remarkably  thick  for  a  man  of  my 
age— not  even  beginning  to  go  a  bit  at  the 
back — evidence,  some  people  would  think, 
that  the  brain  has  not  been  overworked. 
Forehead  not  good,  slopes  suddenly  ;  a  pair 
of  blue  eyes.'  Who  wrote  that  book  ?  '  The 
tire  gone  out  of  them,  and  the  whites  a  bit 
yellow.  Nose  rather  well  shaped.'  I  wish 
I'd  another  glass,  so  as  to  see  the  profile. 
'  Tawny  moustache,  slightly  grizzled  ' — that 
sounds  like  a  penny  novelette — '  teeth,  none 
gone,  all  yellow  ;  but  the  mouth  ! ' " 

He  pushed  up  the  "tawny  moustache, 
slightly  grizzled,"  and  shook  his  head. 
"  The  mouth  very  weak,  and  the  chin — oh, 
my  sacred  aunt,  the  chin  ! — weakness  itself. 
Why  on  earth  I'm  such  a  fool  as  to  go  on 
shaving  the  cheeks  and  chin,  and  giving 
myself  away,  goodness  knows  !  And  it's  a 
beastly  troublesome  job  shaving,  anyhow. 
Fancy  the  laziest  man  on  earth  taking  the 
trouble  to  shave  himself  every  day  !   And  the 


expense  !     The  laziest  man  on  earth,  and  a 
regular  waster  ! " 

The  man  sat  down  on  the  bed — the 
one  chair  was  not  trustworthy.  He  wore 
a  very  shabby  pair  of  trousers,  shiny  as  a 
Dutch  kettle,  a  woeful  shirt  of  flannel,  and 
socks  full  of  darns.  Poverty  shrieked  on 
all  sides,  yet  the  hands  indicated  something 
like  breeding,  and  one  of  the  two  faded 
reproductions  on  the  wall  was  of  Hobbema's 
famous  "Avenue  of  Trees,"  and  the  other 
tried  to  represent  a  Velasquez  "  Philip  IV." 

After  a  few  minutes  he  went  to  the  glass 
again.  "  I  suppose  it's  sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  drink.  It  ought  to  be,  but  I 
don't  quite  see.  There's  no  Burgundy  rose — 
perhaps  whisky  doesn't  grow  Burgundy 
^  roses.  No  grog  blossoms,  but  the  skin  is 
muddy.  But  I've  seen  teetotalers  with 
grog  blossoms  and  muddy  skins.  And  my 
hand's  steady — as  steady  as  when  I  made 
ninety-nine  not  out  at  Lord's.  Ouf  !  It  was 
a  big  day  —  didn't  they  cheer  !  And  I 
thought  then  I'd  make  a  big  name  in  the 
world,  and  to-day  I'm  fifty  years  old,  with 
one  and  twopence  in  my  pocket ;  and  I've 
had  plenty  of  chances  and  no  bad  luck  to 
complain  of,  except  the  bad  luck  of  being 
myself.  I  suppose,  under  that  beautiful  crop 
of  hair,  an  inch  or  two  down,  is  some  little 
curl  of  the  brain,  some  convolution  too  tight 
or  too  loose,  too  big  or  too  little,  and  that's 
why  I've  thrown  away  all  my  chances,  and 
come  down  from  a  decent  position  to  open- 
ing cab  doors  after  theatres,  and  running 
after  them  till  these  ridiculous  taxis  spoilt 
the  trade  ;  carrying  a  sandwich-board,  being 
a  living  Aunt  Sally  at  Earl's  Court,  and 
enjoying  the  hospitahty  of  the  Embankment 
sometimes.  If  I  weren't  a  born  waster — if  it 
weren't  for  that  convolution — I  suppose  I'd 
end  it  all.  Fifty  to-day  !  I  wonder  if  any 
fifty-year-old  'waster'  ever  started  again 
and  made  good  .^  I  wonder  —  I  doubt. 
What  man  can  fight  against  himself?" 
The  man  sat  down  again  upon  the  bed,  a 
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ramshackly  thing  with  a  thin  mattress,  a 
sort  of  sheet,  and  some  shameless  rags  joined 
together,  pretending  to  be  a  coverlet. 

**  And  that  beast  Wellesley,  instead  of 
giving  me  sixpence  for  getting  him  a  taxi  in 
the  wet,  turned  to  the  pretty  woman  and 
said  :  "  Oh,  it's  that  waster  Hernson ! 
Always  a  waster  !  "  and  told  me  to  clear  off. 
Ugh  !  IVe  always  hated  him  !  Get  a  taxi 
for  him  if  I'd  known  it !  Oh,  dear,  no  !  A 
waster — always  a  waster  !  I  wonder  if  fifty's 
too  old  ?  i  don't  believe  my  brains  are 
gone ;  my  memory's  good.  I'm  still  a 
better  man  than  George,  and  he's  flourishing  ; 
but  then  he  hasn't  got  that  convolution  in 
his  brain.  Lucky  fellow,  bat  a  good  sort, 
George.  Looked  very  well  the  other  night, 
when  I  got  him  a  taxi  at  the  Opera  House. 
Great  Scot,  wouldn't  I  like  to  have  been 
inside  and  heard  '  Tristan  '  !  And  I  suppose 
the  handsome  woman's  his  wife.  A  good 
face  that— nice  voice,  too.  He  never  saw  my 
face,  and  she  gave  me  a  bob  and  said  :  '  Poor 
fellow  ! '    Well,  the  rain  was  a  bit  thick." 

The  man  stopped  talking,  and  began  to 
w^alk  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  wild  beast 
in  a  cage — up  and  down,  jip  and  down. 
Suddenly  he  stopped  in  front  of  the  glass 
and  addressed  it  melodramatically.  "  I've 
taken  stock  of  you,  my  friend.  You're 
undoubtedly  a  waster,  but  I'm  going  to  have 
another  shot  at  making  a  man  of  you." 
There  was  a  long  pause,  and  he  added  with  a 
quaint  timidity:  "I  wish  I  knew  how  tc 
pray  for  help." 

At  half-past  two  that  afternoon  the  waster, 
looking  very  shabby,  but  quite  clean, 
crossed  the  front  garden  of  a  house  about 
three  miles  from  a  little  station  on  the 
London  and  South  Western  Kailway,  and 
rang  the  door-bell  rather  timidly.  A  smart- 
looking  parlourmaid  answered  the  call. 

"  Is  Mr.  Hernson  at  home  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  girl  looked  scornfully  at  his  clothes 
and  faded  Trilby.  "  You'd  better  go  round 
to  the  other  door,"  she  replied. 

"I  asked  whether  your  master  was  at 
home,"  said  the  man  sternly. 

The  girl,  a  little  startled,  answered  "  No." 

"  Is  your  mistress  at  home  ?  Tell  her 
that  a  gentleman  wishes  to  speak  with  her, 
but  prefers  not  to  give  his  name." 

Something  in  his  manner  and  way  of 
speaking  impressed  the  young  woman,  so 
she  walked  off  after,  however,  wisely  closing 
the  door  in  his  face,  but  saying,  "  I'll  tell 
her,"  before  she  went.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  shabby  man  was  standing  in  a  pleasantly 


decorated  drawing-room,  with  a  charming 
Persian  carpet,  a/few  good  water-colours, 
some  excellent  reproductions  of  old  English 
furniture,  and  several  Martin  ware  vases. 
He  looked  at  everything  quickly  and  closely. 
The  door  opened,  and  a  w^oman  entered  who 
was*  dressed  in  a  simple  linen  frock  of  the 
colour  of  wine  lees.  She  seemed  to  be  aged 
about  thirty,  and  had  a  pleasant,  well-cut 
face,  masses  of  black  hair,  and  an  agreeable 
expression. 

"  You  wish  to  speak  to  me,"  she  said. 
As  the  man  was  standing,  the  sun  shone 
full  on  his  face,  showing  it  very  clearly. 

"Good  gracious,  you  must  be  George's 
brother  1 " 

The  man  nodded.  "Yes,  I'm  his  brother 
Herbert." 

"What  do  you  want?  What  have  you 
come  for  ?  My  husband  has  sometimes 
spoken  to  me  of  you." 

"Yes,  I  dare  say.  He  didn't  ask  me  to 
the  marriage.  I  suppose  he  knew  I  hadn't 
got  a  wedding  garment,  and  people  don't 
like  wasters  at  weddings.  I  suppose  he's 
told  you  I  am  a  waster." 

The  woman  began  fumbling  at  a  bag 
attached  to  her  belt. 

"  Oh,  please,  I  didn't  come  to  beg ;  it 
wasn't  that— marm."  He  pronounced  the 
word  "  marm  "  with  obvious  difficulty. 

"Please,"  said  the  woman,  with  a  look 
of  something  hke  pain,  "  please  don't  call  me 
'marm.'  After  all,  I'm  your  sister-in-law. 
My  name  is  Mary." 

"  I'm  not  fit  to  call  you  by  your  Christian 
name." 

"  I  know  you've  been  unlucky." 
"  Yes,  and  no,"  answered  the  man.  "  I've 
had  plenty  of  chances— I've  thrown  them  all 
away— plenty  of  luck  outside,  and  yet  the 
worst  luck  of  ail  in  the  world — the  luck  of 
being  my  own  enemy.  Who  can  fight 
against  that  —  the  house  divided  against 
itself  ?  " 

"You  look  tired,"  said  the  woman.  "  It's 
a  long  walk  from  the  station,  and  I'm  afraid 
you  walked." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  answered.  "  I've  got  the 
key  of  the  street." 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  " 
"  Empty  pockets." 
"  Have  vou  had  any  lunch  ?  " 
"  No  ;  but  I've  often  done  without  that, 
and  sometimes  dined  with  Duke  Humphrey." 
"Please   take  a  seat,"   said   the  woman, 
"and  excuse  me  for  a  moment.     I'll  go  and 
see  about  some  lunch.     Would  you  Hke  to 
look  at  the  paper  ?" 
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"  Thank  you,  I  always  see  my  morning 
papers  free  in  Fleet  Street  in  the  advertise- 
ment departments.  I'd  much  sooner  look 
at  your  T.  B.  Hardy's  and  your  Martin 
ware  vases,  and  your  jolly  Sumak  carpet." 

The  woman  gazed  at  him  with  an-  air 
of  surprise. 


first.     You  must  have  it  here  ;    the  dining- 
room  is  being  repapered." 

A  few  minutes  later  she  came  back,  followed 
by  the  smart  parlourmaid,  who  spread  a 
cloth  on  a  card  table,  put  out  some  cold 
beef,  butter,  and  bread,  and  quickly  vanished 
from  the  room. 


'The  man  sat  down  on  the  l)Ofl — the  clj 
chair  was  not  trustworthy." 


"  Oh,  yes,"  he  continued,  "  I  ought  to  be 
quite  ^  good  critic  ;  there's  hardly  a  picture 
or  an  ohjet  d'art  that  can  be  seen  free  within 
the  cab  radius  that  I  don't  know.  Does 
this  room  reflect  your  taste  or  your 
husband's  ?  " 

"Never  mind.     I'll  see  about  your  lunch 


"  What  will  you  take  with  your  food  ?  " 
asked  the  woman.  There  was  a  faint  trace 
of  hesitation  in  her  voice. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  and  it's  quite 
true  I've  drunk  a  lot  too  much,  but  I  don't 
believe  I'm  drink-sodden.  Look  at  that." 
He  filled  a  tumbler   with  water  and  held 

3  a 
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it  out.  "  My  hand's  as  steady  as  when.  I  nmde 
ninety-nine  at  Lord's,  but,  goodness  knows, 
I've  drunk  far  too  much  !  It's  my  birthday 
to-day.  Don't  be  so  unkind  as  to  wish  me 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  I'm  going 
to  drink  water— a  fancy  drink  for  me.  I 
began  drinking  to-day.  I  told  you  my 
pockets  were  empty,  but  I've  got  twopence, 
and  they  nearly  burnt  holes  in  my  pocket 
as  I  passed  the  public-house  on  top  of  that 
hoi,  dusty  hill.  Why  can't  those  rotten 
teetotalers  invent  a  real  drink  that  isn't 
poison  ?  " 

The  woman  was  looking  at  him  intently. 
"You're  wonderfully  like  my  husband." 

"To  look  at?  I  believe  I  was  better- 
looking  once — the  girls,  ran  after  me  a  bit — 
but  now  I'm  a  bad  copy.  I've  got  George's 
face  degraded." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that !  "  said  the  woman, 
with  a  shudder,  though  she  knew  it  was 
true. 

"  Poor  old  George  !  I  was  the  bright, 
clever  boy,  the  pride  of  the  family.  The 
hare  and  the  tortoise,  though  I  fancy  hares 
are  really  teetotalers  and  not  wasters." 

"  You  had  a  wife,  hadn't  you  ?  " 

The  man,  who  had  been  eating  hungrily, 
paused. 

"  Yes,  and  we  flourished  for  a  while  ;  and 
then  I  wastered,  got  slack,  and  troubles  came 
on  us  because  I  neglected  my  work,  and  she 
knew  it.  The  hai-dest  thing  in  this  world 
is  to  discover  which  is  cause  and  Avhich  is 
effect.  I  really  worked  hard  when  we  w^ere 
first  married.  Did  I  begin  to  slack  because 
I  guessed  she'd  grown  tired  of  me,  or  did 
she  grow  tired  of  me  because  I  began  to 
slack,  I  wonder  ?  I've  wondered  oyer  that 
for  countless  hours,  walking  the  streets  with 
broken  boots,  dossing  in  Salvationist  shelters, 
shivering  under  the  Adelphi  arches,  or  on 
the  seats  of  the  Embankment,  or  on  sheltered 
doorsteps  in  dark  squares.  But  I  do  think 
she  might  have  made  a  bigger  effort,  curse 
her  I  And  when  she  ran  away  with  the  kid 
and  that  fellow,  if  I'd  caught  them,  I'd  have 
killed  them.  But  I  hadn't  enough  energy 
to  follow  them  up  when  my  blood  was  hot. 
You  see,  I'm  a  waster,  and  when  I  saw  her 

afterwards Oh,  but  never  mind  that— 

it's  too  horrible  1  " 

"  Did  you  say  you  haven't  come  for  money  ? ' 
What  do  you  want  with  my  husband  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  I  dare  say 
the  Devil  laughs  when  he  hears  the  phrase, 
and  guesses  that  it  will  soon  be  withered  and 
blown  away  like  the  rest.  But  something 
happened  last  night— never  miud  what — that 


stirred  me.  I  want  to  make  another  try. 
I'm  not  altogether  bad,"  he  continued 
pathetically  ;  "  I've  somehow  kept  out  of 
crime,  though  I've  had  plenty  of  temptation. 
I've  done  mean  things,  pitiful  things,  never 
anything  utterly  shameful.  I  believe  there's 
a  feeble  little  streak  of  goodness  somewhere 
in  me.  I  thought,  perhaps,  George  might 
find  me  a  berth  of  some  sort,  something  with 
a  httle  responsibility,  but  not  much,  and  not 
very  hard  work — it's  no  good  attempting 
the  heroic.  Of  course,  I  wouldn't  use  his 
name — I.  mean  our  name — and  I'll  grow 
a  beard,  so  that  people  w^on't  notice  the 
resemblance,  if  you  like,  and  I  shouldn't 
wish,  to  have  more  than  very  humble  pay." 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  the  woman,  with  a 
voice  which  she  found  it  rather  difficult  to 
control,  "  do  you  think  that,  if  George  gave 
you  a  chance,  you'd  succeed  ?  " 

"That's  the  cruel  part  of  it.  I  don't 
know.  How  can  I  tell  ?  The  drunkard 
thinks  he'll  reform  when  he  signs  the  pledge  ; 
he  doesn't  know  the  poison  has  already 
sapped  his  will.  Mine  isn't  really  a  case  of 
drink.  I  ought  to  have  been  born  a  nigger 
in  Jamaica,  where  you  scratch  the  soil 
carelessly  for  a  few  days,  and  live  lazily  in 
the  sun  for  the  rest  of  the  year  on  the  fruits. 
It's  a  subtle  disease,  a  lack  of  will-power, 
energy,  a  queer  sort  of  horror  of  doing  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time  every  day,  even 
wiien  one  knows  that  failure  means  hunger 
and  a  dirty  poverty  that  I  loathe.  How  can 
I  tell  ?  And  yet  at  the  moment  I  long  with 
an  intensity  you  can't  imagine,  I  long  to  be 
a  man,  not  a  rotten  slave  to  myself.  I  want 
to  hold  up  my  head  and  look  other  men 
and  women  in  the  face.  Won't  you  try  to 
help  me  ?  " 

The  woman's  face  showed  that  she  was  a 
good  deal  moved. 

"  How^  can  I  help  you  ?  If  I  ask  George 
to  give  you  a  chance,  will  you  promise  to 
take  advantage  of  it  ?  " 

"No.  I'll  promise  to  try,  but  I  won't 
promise  to  succeed.  But  you  yourself  might 
help  me." 

"How?" 

"  Let  me  come  and  see  you  sometimes— 
not  under  my  own  name,  of  course.  Let  mo 
come  and  see  you  in  this  quiet,  restful  home, 
and  talk  with  you  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
feel  that  there  is  somebody  in  the  world 
who  w^ants  me  to  succeed— who  has  some 
hope  that  I  may.  You  don't -know  what  it 
is  to  be  lonely.  If  I  were  to  be  run  over 
to-day — or  if  I'd  been  run  over  yesterday 
not  a  human  being  on  God's  earth  would 
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have  cared.  My  landlady  would  have 
grumbled  ab  the  loss  of  a  few  days'  rent,  and 
some  chance  acquaintance  might  have  said  : 
*  That  waster's  got  run  over.  I  suppose  he 
was  drunk  I '  An  inquest  and  a  verdict, '^ 
death  by  misadventure  of  a  nameless  person 
not  known  by  the  police,  that's  all.  Jolly, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

The  woman  shook  her  head.  "I  don't 
understand.  It's  dreadful.  I  don't  understand. 
You've  had  chances,  haven't  you  ?  And 
you  don't  seem  quite  a  bad  sort." 

"  No,  I'm  not— I'm  worse.  It's  worse  to 
be  weak  than  wicked — at  least,  it's  worse  for 
yourself,  and  I've  had  plenty  of  chances. 
A  vulgar  phrase  hits  it — a  screw  loose.  Yes, 
somewhere  in  me  there's  a  loose  screw  that 
turns  round  and  round  without  biting,  and 
after  a  little  the  machine  gets  out  of  gear 
and  runs  down.  It  starts  pretty  well—too 
well  to  last." 

Mrs.  Hernson  got  up.  "I  do  believe 
you'll  try.  I  don't  want  you  to  promise 
success.  I'll  do  my  best  with  George,  and 
he  generally  does  what  I  ask — I  don't  ask 
too  much — and  if  you  like  'to  come  and  see 
me,  I  shall  be  glad.  It's  rather  hot  in  here, 
isn't  it  ?  1  don't  suppose  George  will  be 
home  before  five  o'clock — he's  out  playing 
golf — and  I've  got  some  work  to  do  for  a 
society.  You're  tired.  Why  nob  come  into 
the  garden  and  go  to  sleep  in  the  hammock 
till  he  returns  ?   That'll  be  nice  and  restful." 

They  went  out  into  the  garden  together — 
just  a  pleasant,  homely,  unpretentious,  big 
English  garden — and  she  led  the  way  towards 
some  trees,  bei^ween  two  of  which  a  hammock 
was  stretched.  As  they  were  half-way  across, 
two  little  voices  cried  out :  "  There's  mummy ! " 
She  turned,  and  so  did  he.  Two  children 
were  running  across  the  lawn — not  at  all 
remarkable  children,  just  a  healthy-looking 
boy  and  girl,  picturesquely  dressed,  apparently 
aged  about  six  and  seven.  The  woman 
walked  to  them  and  began  speaking  in  a  low 
voice.  Then  a  nurse  appeared,  or,  perhaps,  a 
sort  of  nursery  governess,  and  the  children 
returned  to  her.  When  Mrs.  Hernson  came 
back  to  him,  the  man  said  :  "  I  had  a  child 
once.  She  took  it  away  to  spite  me,  though 
she  didn't  care  about  it — she  needn't  have 
been  so  bitter  as  that — and  it  died  when  they 
were  on  their  way  to  America — the  best  thing 
for  it,  poor  little  kid  !  "  There  was  a  sound 
rather  of  sorrow  than  bitterness  in  his  voice 
that  seemed  to  touch  the  woman. 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  know  your  nephew 
and  niece.  He's  the  elder.  Come  here, 
children.     That's  all  right,  Miss  Hemings." 


The  children  advanced  a  little  shyly. 
"  George  and  Kate,  go  and  shake  hands  with 
the  gentleman.     He's " 

The  man  interrupted  quickly:  "A  man 
your  father  used  to  know." 

The  children  came  forward  rather  timidly. 
It  was  possible  to  fead  in  their  faces 
something  of  surprise  at  the  shabbily  dressed 
man,  but  each  put  out  its  Uttle  hand,  and 
the  touch  thrilled  him — he  even  turned  his 
head  away,  embarrassed. 

"W^e  haven't  seen  him  before,  mummy, 
have  w^e  ?  "  asked  the  little  boy. 

"No,  but  you'll  see  him  often  again,  I 
hope,  and  he'll  tell  you  wonderful  stories  ; 
he's  seen  all  sorts  of  strange  things.  Won't 
you — Herbert  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will,  with  pleasure— Mary." 

"  Do  tell  us  one  now,"  said  the  little  girl. 
"  I  love  stories." 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  the  mother.  "  He's 
yery  tired— he's  had  a  long  walk — and  I'm 
going  to  make  him  lie  down  in  the  hammock. 
Eun  away  to  Miss  Hemings." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  waster  was  lying 
in  the  hammock.  Fatigue  and  heat,  even  in 
the  shade,  and  the  comparatively  "  square  " 
meal  overcame  him,  and  a  couple  of  hours 
passed  before  he  was  awake  again.  Thfen  he 
got  out,  and  began  walking  in  the  gardenis, 
gazing  at  the  flawera  and  smelling  them 
with  a  Cockney's  pleasure.  Going  along  a 
little  gravel  path,  bordered  by  a  riot  of 
sweet  peas,  he  came  to  a  small  gate,  and 
found  that  it  led  to  the  high-road,  which 
made  a  rather  sharp  turn  a  little  way  up. 
xifter  glancing  along  it,  the  idea  came  that 
he  ought  to  be  returning  to  the  house  ;  but, 
just  as  he  moved,  he  heard  familiar  voices, 
and  saw  the  two  children  walking  up  the 
road  with  Miss  Hemings.  The  girl  was 
holding  her  hand  ;  the  boy  was  in  front  with 
a  hoop,  which  kept  falling  because  he  was 
trying  to  trundle  it  very  slowly,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  them.  The  man  watched 
them  as  they  approached  him,  quite  a 
pleasant  smile  on  his'  face,  and  thoughts 
envious,  but  not  uncharitable,  came  into  his 
mind  about  his  brother's  good  fortune — 
prosperity,  a  charming,  good  wife,  dear  little 
children.  George's  luck  —  not  too  much 
brains,  but  plenty  of  energy  and  all  the 
respectable  virtues,  for  he  was  quite  a 
good  sort,  generous,  and  not  a  bit  of  a 
humbug. 

The  little  boy  had  almost  reached  the  gate, 
when  the  waster  heard  shouts  and  the  clatter 
of  hoofs,  and,  turning,  saw  a  brougham  with 
a  couple  of  horses  tearing  along,  and  no 
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driver.  Miss  Hemings  gave  a  scream  and 
rushed  to  the  side  of  the  road,  calling  out 
"  Master  George  !  "  The  little  boy,  startled, 
dazed,  stood  still.  The  man  threw  open  the 
gate,  jumped  at  the  head  of  the  nearest 
horse  and  clutched  the  reins,  shouting  to 
the  boy  to  run.  For  half  a  second  the 
horses  were  checked,  and  swerved,  but  the 
waster  was  struck  a  violent  blow,  lost  his 
unstable  hold  and  fell,  and  horses  and 
carriage  swept  on  and  over  him.  A  vague 
moment  of  violence  and  pain,  and  then 
unconsciousness. 

When  the  waster  opened  his  eyes  again, 
his  body  and  head  seemed  on  fire,  and  his 
mouth  was  full  of  a  bitter  taste.  He  tried 
to  raise  his  right  arm ;  it  was  merely  a 
limp  agony. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  Somehow  he  discovered 
that  his  head  was  on  the  la^  of  a  woman. 
"  Is  the  kid  safe  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Thanks  to  your  brave  deed,  he 
wasn't  touched.  The  doctor  will  be  here 
soon  ;  George  went  off  in  the  side-car  for 
him." 

A  long  pause,  then,  with  a  great  effort : 
"  I'm  very  glad  he's  safe.  The  doctor  won't 
be  much  good." 

The  woman  wiped  his  mouth,  pulling  her 
handkerchief  away  quickly,  so  that  he  should 
not  see  the  red  stain  upon  it. 

"Oh,  you  were  brave— it's  splendid! 
Miss  Hemings  told  me." 

A  voice  from  the  back  called  out :  "  The 
doctor  will  be  here  in  a  minute  or  two.  I 
'phoned  him  from  his  surgery — he's  coming 


in  his  car.  Great  Scot !  It's  Herbert ! 
You  didn't  tell  me." 

"  I  didn't  know  at  first.  He's  saved  our 
son  !  He  came  to  ask  you  to  give  him  a 
chance." 

With  a  feeble  smile  the  dying  man  tried 
to  sing  a  line  from  a  once  popular  song : 
"  '  I  saw  my  chance  and  took  it.'  " 

"  Here,  old  fellow,  you  keep  quiet ;  don't 
exert  yourself." 

But  the  man  persisted.  "  I've  had  my 
chance.  I've  got  one  job  that  I've  seen 
through — just  one  in  my  life,  a  job  fit  for  a 
non-stayer." 

"  Oh,  you'll  be  all  right,"  said  the  brother, 
but,  looking  at  his  wife,  he  shook  his  head. 

"  Good-bye  —  Mary,  ^  good-bye,  George, 
old  man !  "   And  feebly  he  murmured :  ''  I  saw 

my  chance  and "      But  his  jaw  dropped 

and  his  eyes  closed  before  he  finished  the 
line.  His  brother  spread  a  handkerchief 
over  his  face. 

"  Mummy  dear,"  called  out  the  little  boy, 
who  had  walked  up  quietly,  "  has  the  man 
gone  to  sleep  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  answered  the  mother, 
"  and  he'll  never  wake  again." 

"  Never  wake  again  ?     How  is  that  ?  " 

''  He  was  very  tired  of  his  life,  and  so  he 
gave  it  for  yours." 

"  I  think  it  was  awfully  brave  to  jump  at 
those  horses.  He  must  have  been  a  very 
good  man,  mother,  though  he  was  so  shabby." 

And  the  mother  answered  gravely  :  "  He's 
a  good  man  now,  my  dear,  and  he  isn't 
shabby  any  longer." 


EVERY    MAN'S    DESIRE. 


/BROWNED  king,  underling, 
^    Rover  of  tlie  sea, 
Ploughman,  minstrel-man, 
Whatsoe'er  we  be; 

Throne  scaled,  ocean  sailed, 

Song  or  acre  scored, 
Done  the  task  we  but  ask 

This  for  our  reward— 

This  of  worth,  on  the  earth 

Greatest  to  our  mind- 
Candlelight  at  shut  of  night, 
And  her  shadow  on  the  blind. 


W.    A.  MACKENZIE. 
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MOTOR-MAN 
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F  I  was  a  raan,  I'd 
go  like  a  shot,"  said 
Mary  Gammon,  lier 
round,  rosy  face 
more  serious  than 
usual.  "  Seems  to 
me  the  grandest 
thing  in  life— being 
able  to  do  something 
for  the  country.  I 
get  through  my 
work  day  by  day  just  the  same  as  ever,  but 
It  seems  as  if  all  the  spirit  had  gone  out 
o'  it.  Easy  to  talk — that  I  know  full  well ! 
Would  you  believe  me,  Mr.  Jason — there's 
days  when  I  could  sit  me  down  and  cry,  just 
because  Providence  settled  as  I  was  to  wear 
a  petticoat !  " 

The  lean  old  gaffer,  who  stood  with  his 
elbows  resting  on  the  topmost  bar  of 
his  white  -  painted  garden  gate,  nodded 
approvingly.  He  had  known  her  all  the 
years  of  her  life,  and  was  as  fond  of  her  as 
if  she  had  been  of  his  own  kin. 

''Ay,  my  lass,  you'd  have  made  a  good 
sodger,  there's  no  denying  that,"  he  said. 
"  You've  got  the  straight  eye  and  the  steady 
hand  as  are  needed.  But  don't  go  a-saying 
as  you're  standing  aside  doing  naught — ■ 
there's  not  a  woman  within  a  twenty-mile 
march  as  has  done  more  !  Knitting  a'most 
every  hour  o'  the  day,  save  when  you're 
baking  spice-cakes  for  the  hospital.  And 
only  yesterday  morn  I  heard  you  talking 
candid  to  the  fowls  'cause  they've  dropped 
off  laying  a  bit.  And  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  neither — you've  sent  eggs  all  through  the 
livelong  winter  !  Eh,  but  I  did  laugh  !  You 
scolded  'era — particular  the  Wyandottes — 
just  as  if  they'd  got  Christian  souls  !  " 
,  At  that  moment  both  heard  the  tooting 
of  a  motor-horn,  and  soon  a  van,  with  the 


inscription  "Morrow's  Celebrated  Teas'' 
painted  in  gilt,  that  gleamed  very  faintly 
under  the  coating  of  limestone  dust,  turned 
the  corner  of  the  sunny  village  street.  The 
vehicle  stopped  with  a  jerk,  and  a  strapping 
young  man  descended  nimbly,  and,  after 
touching  the  neb  of  his  cap,  placed  in  Mary 
Gammon's  hand  a  gorgeous  cardboard  box 
embellished  with  scarlet  ribbon. 

"  If  you've  got  a  moment  to  spare,"  he 
said,  "  I'd  be  fain  and  glad  to  have  a  word 
or  two  with  you.  I  started  earlier,  so  as  I 
might.  But  maybe  you're  too  busy  ?  I  see 
you're  all  ready  for  going  out." 

"I'm  in  no  hurry,"  said  Mary.  "I 
promised  to  take  a  batch  o'  cakes  to  the 
hospital,  but  they'll  not  be  eaten  up  till 
tea-time." 

"  Seems  to  me  as  you  think  well  o'  our 
sodgers,"  he  said,  eyeing  her  with  curious 
approval.  "Well,  I'm  sure  the  very  sight 
o'  you'll  do  'em  good." 

Mary  Gammon  was  unused  to  direct 
compliment  from  members  of  the  opposite 
sex  as  young  as  herself.  Her  fine  colour 
deepened,  and  she  shook  her  head. 

"  There's  no  sense  in  talking  to  me  as  if  I 
was  pretty,  and  ten  years  less  old,"  she  said. 
"When  a  woman's  in  her  thirties,  she's  a 
simpleton  if  she  takes  a  compliment  for 
gospel  truth." 

"Thirty's  the  best  age,"  interrupted  the 
young  man.  "  I'm  a  bit  past  it — two  years, 
in  fact — my  birthday  falling  on  the  first  of 
May." 

"  The  first  o'  May  !  "  said  Mary.  "  And 
thirty-two  years  !  Well,  talk  about  queer 
things  being  found  in  life  !  My  own 
birthday's  the  same  day,  and  I'm  thirty-two 
mvself  !  I  reckon  Fm  the  first  old  maid 
\vho's  ever  told  you  her  age  ! " 

"  Old  maid — I  like  that !  "  he  exclaimed. 
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"  You're  as  fresh  and  blooming  as  if  you'd 
only  been  confirmed  a  week  ago  !  But  I'm 
wasting  your  time.  I  must  give  you  my 
news,  and  then  go  my  way." 

Old  Jason,  after  waiting  in  vain  to  be 
included  in  the  conversation,  left  his  garden 
gate  and  hobbled  along  to  the  yellow- washed 
inn  to  read  the  morning  paper.  Mary's 
house  -  door  stood  hospitably  open ;  she 
invited  the  townsman  to  enter. 

*'If  'tis  something  serious  you've  gotten 
to  tell  me,  you'll  do  it  better  sitting  down," 
she  said.  "^There's  nettle  beer,  too,  if  you'll 
accept  o'  a  glass  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I'll  be  only  too  thankful,"  he 
replied.  "  When  the  sun's  a-shining,  yonder 
van  gets  as  hot  as  a  greenhouse.  As  for 
nettle  beer^  I've  always  reckoned  it  best  x)' 
all  drinks  tor  cooling  the  blood." 

Without  any  more  ado,  Mary  conducted 
her  visitor  to  the  little  parlour,  whose 
lead-framed  window  overlooked  a  bed  of 
sweet-scented  herbs.  The  casement  hung 
open ;  a  light  breeze  swayed  to  and  fro 
the  white  netted  curtain.  The  place  was 
spotlessly  clean  and  very  comfortably 
furnished  in  the  old  style.  On  a  round 
table,  where  the  light  fell  fullest,  stood  a 
quaint  fuchsia  so  covered  w^ith  flowers  that 
scarce  a  leaf  was  visible. 

"I  do  believe!  shall  see  that  there  tree 
in  my  dreams  when  I'm  far  away,"  said  the 
man.  "  There'll  be  naught  in  foreign 
countries  half  so  beautiful !  " 

"  You're  going  away  ?  "  said  Mary,  whose 
heart  had  suffered  a  queer  little  pang. 
"  You're  leaving  this  part  o'  th'  country  ?  " 

"  Ay,  I  can't  bide  any  longer  driving 
Morrow's  car,"  he  replied.  "  They  want  chaps 
for  the  motors  o'er  there,  and  I've  given 
in  my  name  and  been  accepted.  A  week 
to-morrow  I'm  off  goodness  knows  where." 

"  And  'tis  to  help  wi'  the  War  !  "  cried 
his  hostess.  ''  I'm  glad  and  thankful  to  hear 
it.  'Tisn't  as  if  you'd  any  ties — not  as  I 
know  aught  about  your  private  affairs." 

"  I've  a  lad  and  a  lass  as  calls  me  *  Dad,' " 
he  said.  "My  poor  wife  died  w^hen  little 
Nancy  was  born — 'tis  getting  on  ^ve  years 
now — afore  I  took  up  the  motoring  job." 

"  And  so  you're  a  widow-man,"  said 
Mary.  "  Why,  all  the  times  you've  brought 
my  half-pound  o'  tea  I've  fancied  you  a 
bachelor  !  But  'tis  truth  weVe  ne'er  had 
other  talk  than  o'  the  weather.  And  a  lad 
and  a  lass  !  Poor  things,  they'll  miss  you 
sorely,  they  will.  I  hope  and  trust  you've 
got  some  good  relation  as'll  look  after  'em 
properly  ? " 


"  There's  my  step-mother-in-law,  or, 
perhaps,  as  I  should  say,  my  wife's  step- 
mother," he  said.  "The  poor  old  lady's 
deaf  as  a  stone,  and  she  can't  abide  children  ; 
but  I  don't  doubt  she'll  do  her  best.  'Tisn't 
as  I'm  what  might  be  called  a  poor  man. 
I  heired  money  when  I  was  quite  a  lad. 
Howsoe'er,  I  don't  know  why  I'm  telling 
you  this— it  can't  interest  you  any  fashion." 

"  But  it  does,"  said  Mary  heartily,  "  and 
I'm  proud  to  have  it  from  your  own  lips  as 
you  mean  to  help  the  lads.  You  see,  I've 
got  in  the  way  of  looking  out  for  you  every 
week.  'Tis  just  the  same  as  if  we  w^as  real 
friends." 

"  'Thas  been  always  the  best  day  o'  th' 
week,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "the  day 
when  I  came  to  Grassbrook  village.  You'd 
not  believe  how  I'd  looked  forward  to  it. 
There's  not  a  word  you've  e'er  said  but  is 
clearly  printed  on  my  mind.  And  always 
fresh  and  bonny  and  smiling,  e'en  in  winter, 
when  skies  are  grey.  You  may  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  I'll  miss  coming  here 
over  and  above  a  good  many  things.  Here's 
to  your  good  health,  Miss  Gammon — may 
you  live  long  and  die  happy  !  " 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged,"  said 
the  young  woman.  "And  I  won't  say  as 
I  sha'n't  miss  you,  too.  I've  always  felt  I 
ought  to  thank  you  for  summat  I  can't  well 
put  into  words.  'Tis  this — maybe  you'll 
understand — but  when  you've  come  in  that 
there  motor,  it's  always  seemed  as  if  you 
pointed  out  to  me  as  there  was  another 
w^orld  outside  Grassbrook.  (I  can  think  clear 
enough,  but  I've  scarce  the  gift  of  setting 
my  thoughts  in  language.)  'Tis  very  kind 
in  you  to  come  and  tell  me  you're  going, 
and,  for  sure,  I  wish  you  well." 

He  drained  the  glass  to  the  last  drop, 
then  took  up  his  cap  and  moved  a  step 
towards  the  door. 

"For  all  I'm  a  widow-man,  I  have  my 
dreams,"  he  said  slowly.  "My  poor  wife 
was  as  good  an  one  as  e'er  stood  in  shoe- 
leather,  and  when  she  was  going  to  her  long 
home,  she  told  me  as  'twould  be  best  for 
me  to  choose  another  mate  in  due  course. 
'Twas  five  years  ago,  as  I  said  afore.  But 
a  man  wi'  two  young  bairns  finds  it  hard  to 
choose,  and  I've  rested  content.  I've  had 
my  dreams,  though,  but  they're  all  foolish 
enough.  'T wouldn't  be  right  to  expect 
another  woman  to  mother  my  lad  and  lass. 
I've  got  to  be  mother  and  father  both. 
Thank  you  very  kindly.  Miss  Gammon,  for 
listening  to  me  and  letting  me  open 
myself  out." 


"Placed  in  Mary  Gammon's  hand  a  gorgeous  cardboard  box," 
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"'Thas  been  a  joj  to  listen  to  you,"  said 
Mary  very  soberly.  ''I  believe  you're  a 
good-bearted  man,  and  some  day  your 
cbildren'll  be  proud  o'  you.  Eb,  dear,  and 
so  youVe  got  to  go  !  Well,  I  hope  and  trust 
as,  when  the  War's  come  to  an  end,  you'll 
take  up  your  job  again  and  come  back  to 
Grassbrook." 

'  "  I'll  ha'  done  working  for  another  man," 
he  replied,  shaking  his  head.  "I  mean  to 
buy  me  a  farm  and  do  as  my  own  dad  did. 
I  was  brought  up  to  country  life.  I've 
always  found  town  a  trial."  He  drew  in 
his  breath  audibly.  Mary  saw  that  he  had 
grown  quite  pale.  "  I've  hindered  you  long 
enough,"  he  added,  "and  now  I'll  say 
good-bye." 

They  shook  hands,  and  she  walked  with 
him  down  to  the  gate.  Kear-by  grew  a  great 
bush  of  southernwood.  As  he  passed  he 
brushed  the  topmost  twigs  with  the  palm  of 
his  right  hand. 

"When  I  was  a  youngster,  we  called  it 
lad's  love,"  he  said.  "There  was  a  hedge 
o't  in  the  garden,  and  here  and  there  such 
peonies  as  I  ne'er  did  see  elsewhere.  I 
wonder  if  such  things  grow  in  France  ?  If 
you  don't  mind,  miss,  I'll  take  away  a  spray. 
When  I  look  on't,  I'll  try  to  believe  myself 
here  once  again." 

He  gazed  closely  into  her  face,  but  made 
no  movement,  and,  after  a  brief  hesitation, 
she  broke  ofP  the  freshest  shoot.  He  took  it 
from  her  lingers' and  very  lingeringly  laid  it  to 
rest  inside  a  worn  brown  leather  pocket-book. 

"  'Twill  go  wi'  me  everywhere,"  he  said, 
"same  as  the  portraits  o'  my  little  ones. 
Thank  you  again,  miss.  If  you'd  given  me 
a  golden  ornament,  I'd  not  have  valued  it 
more  ! " 

It  seemed  as  though  he  were  very  reluctant 
to  leave  the  precincts  of  her  house.  His 
speech  became  hesitating— he  had  the  aspect 
of  one  with  the  desire,  but  not  the  courage, 
to  speak  of  vastly  important  matters. 

"  Eh,  well,"  he  stammered,  after  they  had 
shaken  hands,  "  I've  always  felt  as  there  w^as 
something  lacking  in  me.  'Tis  readiness  o' 
tongue,  and  that's  truth.  There's  a  mighty 
lot  as  I  want  to  say,  but  I'll  be  jiggered 
if  I  can  get  a  word  out.  Good-bye  again, 
miss,  and  thank  you  kindly  again." 

Mary  watched  him  start  the  engine  and 
rise  to  his  place.  One  last  glance  he  gave, 
then  very  boldly  raised  the  hand  still 
fragrant  with  the  aromatic  herb,  and  blew 
her  an  audacious  kiss.*  After  this,  his 
colour  deeper  than  her  own,  he  passed 
rapidly  out  of  sight. 


For  the  rest  of  the  day  the  young  woman 
was  curiously  unsettled,  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  she  made  the  most  foolish  mistakes, 
such  as  pouring  boiling  water  into  the  teapot 
without  having  extracted  'the  usual  two 
spoonfuls  from  the  caddy,  and  putting  so 
much  allspice  into  a  cake  that  its  fragrance 
permeated  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
suggested  to  the  neighbours  that  they  must 
be  mistaken  in  the  season,  and  that  Christ- 
inas was  at  hand.  The  evening,  however, 
brought  back  her  accustomed  calm,  and  at 
the  sewdng  meeting,  w^here  all  the  able- 
bodied  dames  of  Grassbrook  met  to  make 
garments  for  the  convalescent  soldiers,  she 
gave  scarce  a  thought  to  the  "strangeness  of 
the  motor-man's  demeanour.  Her  night 
was  somewhat  disturbed.  It  seemed  as  if 
from  beginning  to  end  her  sleep  was  haunted 
with  nightmares  of  hairbreadth  escapes  in  a 
country  filled  with  noise  and  smoke  and  fire. 
When  she  woke  for  the  last  time,  her  eyelids 
were  stiff  and  hot,  and,  looking  in  the  oval 
glass  of  her  dressing-chest,  she  realised  that 
she  must  have  been  weeping. 

"  Tell  you  what,  Mary,"  she  said  reprov- 
ingly, "if  you  go  on  this  gait,  you'll  be 
turning  into  a  silly,  sentimental  fool  !  The 
lad  called"  to  say  good-bye  out  o'  friendship 
and  nought  else.  'Tisn't  as  if  he  and  you 
had  been  courting,  or  e'er  had  a  thought  o' 
courting.  I  don't  know  what's  come  o'er 
you.  You  might  be  a  school-girl,  'stead  o' 
one  who  may  find  grey  hairs  in  her  head 
any  fine  morning  !  " 

Two  hours  later,  when  Mary,,  aproned  and 
bonneted,  was  "  redding  out "  the  parlour 
according  to  weekly  custom,  old  Silas  Wagg, 
the  postman,  rapped  so  loudly  at  the  door 
that  she  started  in  alarm,  and  nearly  broke 
the  best  branch  of  her  beloved  fuchsia. 
Wagg  was  notorious  as  the  village  wit,  and 
never  delivered  a  letter  in  strange  hand- 
writing without  the  accompaniment  of  a 
roguish  observation. 

"  Bless  my  soul.  Miss  Gammon,  I  do 
believe  I've  brought  you  an  offer  o'  marriage," 
he  chuckled.  "  But  we'll  all  beg  and  pray 
in  Grassbrook  as  you  choose  no  foreigner. 
Good  folk  are  scarce,  and  we  could  afford  to 
lose  you  less  nor  a  lot  I  could  mention." 

Then  he  went  his  way,  tremulously 
whistling  a  merry  air,  and  Mary,  after 
regarding  the  envelope  curiously,  broke  the 
seal,  and  found  a  closely-covered  sheet  of 
note-paper. 

"  Dear  Miss  Gammon,"  she  read,  "  I 
feel  as  I  am  taking  a  great  liberty  in  asking 
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what  I  am  about  to  ask,  but  since  Fm  going 
away  to  help  with  the  War,  and  maybe  shall 
not  return  for  long,  or  perhaps  never,  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  being  forward. 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  yesterday,  but,  a;S  you 
must  have  seen,  the  words  would  not  come. 
Now,  with  my  pen  in  hand,  I  can  make  bold 
to  ask,  and  that  is,  if  you  will  come  over  to 
Casterfield  and  see  my  children  ?  I  would 
like  to  think,  when  I  am  away,  that  you  were 
taking  a  bit  of  interest  in  them.  Could  you 
obhge  by  coming  on  Saturday  ?  If  so,  I 
would  ask  my  step-mother-in-law  to  be 
present,  and  we  could  offer  yoii  a  bit  of 
dinner.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  be  startled, 
and  think  that  I  am  going  too  far  in  asking 
you.  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  and  a 
great  honour  if  only  you  would  make  up 
your  mind  to  come.  With  kind  regards 
and  respects, 

"I  am, 
"  Yours  respectfully  and  sincerely, 
"  Henry  Bolsover." 

For  the  second  time  that  day  Mary 
Gammon,  who  had  less  vanity  than  most 
women  of  her  age,  looked  carefully  upon  her 
reflection  in  the  glass.  All  traces  of  the 
disturbed  night  had  disappeared,  and  she 
was  as  fresh  as  an  early  summer  morning. 
She  shook  her  head  whimsically,  as  though 
she  confronted  in  reality  some  other 
person.  \ 

"  'Tis  a  good  job  for  my  peace  o'  mind  as 
he's  going  away,"  she  murmured.  "If  I 
didn't  know  for  certain  that  I  was  doomed 
to  live  all  my  life  an  old  maid,  Fd  be  getting 
outrageous  fancies  in  my  head.  But  just 
because  a  gallant  lad  chooses  to  be  a  bit 
pleasant  wi'  me,  there's  surely  no  call  to 
beheve  'tis  aught  but  friendship.  I'll  go 
right  enough.  It  always  pleases  me  to  be 
wi'  bantlings,  and  they're  not  shy  wi'  me, 
neither.  I  reckon  'twill  be  best  to  send  him 
a  line  saying  as  he  can  expect  me  by  the 
carrier's  cart."   • 

For  once  in  her  life  she  lost  interest  in 
the  rubbing  of  the  parlour  furniture,  her 
mind  being  engaged  upon  the  important 
question  of  what  she  must  wear  on  the 
appointed  day.  Mid-day  was  long  past 
before  she  had  decided  in  favour  of  her 
white  linen  gown  and  big  straw  hat  trimmed 
with  blue  cornflowers.  There  was  sure  to 
be  a  touch  of  melancholy  in  the  visit — it 
was  best  that  she  should  present  as  brave 
an  appearance  as  possible.  The  intervening 
hours  passed  like  a  dream,  and  when  the 
expected  morning  arrived,  she  was  *'  journey 


proud "  as  a  young  child  who  had  never 
been  from  home.  Before  starting  she 
ransacked  her  garden,  and  all  the  way  to 
town  the  carrier's  dusty  vehicle  w^as  redolent 
of  wallflowers  and  lilies  of  the  valley.  In 
Casterfield  market-place  she  was  met  by 
Bolsover  himself,  who  held  a  bonny  child 
by  each  hand.  The  young  man's  face 
beamed  with  delight,  and  for  some  time  he 
could  do  nought  but  stammer  his  thanks. 
Soon  they  left  the  crowded  streets  and 
entered  a  cul-de-sac,  where  each  neat  house 
opened  to  a  gay  little  forecourt.  One  door 
stood  open  ;  on  the  threshold  awaited  an 
austere  dame  in  green  silk  gown  and  fine 
mob-cap,  who  was  introduced  to  Mary  as  the 
step-mother-in-law. 

"  You'll  have  to  shout  your  loudest,"  said 
this  awe-inspiring  lady.  "I  had  influenzy 
twenty  years  ago,  and  I'm  as  deaf  as  a  post. 
Come  inside  and  take  off  your  thrtigs. 
Dinner'll  be  ready  soon,  and  I  don't  doubt 
you're  sharp  set." 

The  reception  over,  she  bridled,  as  one 
who  has  done  her  duty,  and  then,  taking  her 
place  in  the  little  bay  window  of  the  sitting- 
room,  picked  up  a  gaily-covered  novelette 
and  began  to  read.  The  children,  therefore, 
tugged  Mary  upstairs  to  a  dainty  bedroom, 
where  she  took  off  her  hat  and  jacket  and 
laid  them  on  the  white  counterpane.  This 
being  done,  the  girl  clamoured  for  a  kiss, 
and  in  another  moment  Mary  held  both  in 
her  arms,  whilst  her  heart  beat  so  loudly 
that  she  mistook  the  sound  for  the  ticking 
of  a  clock.  But  soon  their  father's  voice 
summoned  all  downstairs,  and  they  went  in 
company  to  the  well-kept  garden,  where 
young  master  claimed  a  full  five  minutes  to 
be  spent  in  admiration  of  his  rabbits  and 
toy  coop  of  game  bantams.  The  old  lady 
tapped  sharply  at  a  back  window,  and 
inquired  if  they  had  forgotten  about  dinner, 
and  so  they  returned  for  a  very  comfortable 
meal.  Step-mother-in-law  had  rigid  views 
about  the  upbringing  of  the  young,  and  at 
last  she  found  it  her  duty  to  protest. 

"  Children's  all  very  well — in  their  right 
place,  and  that's  the  kitchen,"  she  said 
coldly.  "  The  parlour  for  Sunday  dinner  or 
when  visitors  come  ought  for  to  be  a  great 
treat.  I  reckon  I  understand  their  manage- 
ment well  enough,  though,  to  be  sure,  I  never 
had  any  o'  my  own.  When  Henry's  away 
at  the  War,  they'll  be  so  changed  as  he  won't 
know  'em  again  !  " 

"But  I  don't  want  'em  any  different," 
said  their  father.  "They're  as  good  as 
gold  —  better  children    couldn't  be   found 
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anywhere.  What's  your  opinion,  Miss 
Gamnion  ?  " 

His  eyes  met  Mary's  frankly,  and  he  saw 
that  she  was  smihng.  *"Tis  a  wonder  you 
could  screw  yourself  up  to  leaving  'em,"  she 
replied.  "You're  twice  as  brave  as  any 
bachelor.  And  you're  right  in  speaking  well 
,o'  'em — you've  some  call  to  be  proud." 

"Not  as  I'll  not  do  my  duty,  if  'tis 
necessary,"  continued  the  old  lady.  "  They'll 
be  a  worry  and  a  nuisance  to  me  ;  but,  after 
all,  I  was  once  young  myself,  though  I've 
forgotten  all  about  it.  I'll  take  care  they're 
well-fed  and  clean,  and  they'll  ne'er  miss 
going  to  school  every  blessed  morning  !  " 

Without  being  conscious  of  it,  she  glared 
with  such  severity  at  the  girl  that  the  round 
little  face  was  averted  in  alarm  and  hidden 
against  Mary's  bosom.  In  spite  of  step- 
mother-in-law's  pecuharities,  however,  the 
meal  was  the  merriest  the  young  woman  had 
known  since  her  own  childhood.  After  the 
table  was  cleared,  the  whole  party  strolled 
out  to  a  green  park,  where  the  dowager,  who 
had  brought  her  romance,  soon  fell  asleep 
under  a  shady  tree,  and  the  children  joined 
in  the  games  of*  other  young  friends. 
Bolsover  sat  stiffly  at  Mary's  side ;  he 
lighted  his  pipe,  but,  after  a  few  draws, 
replaced  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

"This  is  what  I  call  happiness,"  he 
said  quietly.  "  I  couldn't  have  better 
company." 

"  You're  easily  satisfied,"  said  Mary,  with 
a  pleasant  laugh.  "  I  don't  mean  to  hint  as 
your  children  aren't  as  good  as  good  can  be, 
but  a  man  like  you,  who's  going  out  to  the 
War,  might  look  for  better  company  than 
two  old  women." 

"  I  like  that,"  he  said  more  boldly,  "  and 
you  exactly   the  same  age  as  me  !     Why, 


you're  only  just  beginning  your  life,  and 
maybe  I'm  going  to  end  mine  !  " 

"  Nobody 'd  say  you  were  fretting,"  said 
his  companion.  "  I  don't  believe  I've  e'er 
seen  a  man  look  cheerfuUer." 

"And  do  you  want  to  know  why?"  he 
murmured,  drawing  his  chair  closer  to  hers. 
"Even  if  you  don't,  I'm  about  to  tell  you. 
I'm  as  happy  as  a  king  because  I'm  in  love's 
way  again.  You're  the  kindest,  sweetest 
lass  I've  e'er  known,  barring  the  poor  soul 
that's  gone  to  her  long  home.  Ay,  I'm 
happy,  though,  for  sure,  I  don't  know  if  I've 
a  right  to  be.  'Tis  a  great  thing  to  ask  you 
to  look  after  a  widow-man  and  his  bairns, 
and  for  all  the  days  o'  your  life." 

"  A  man  needs  to  venture  ere  he  gets  a 
reply,"  said  Mary.  "  I'm  not  quite  sure  if 
I  underi^tand  aright." 

He  took  her  hand  between  his  own,  and 
she  made  no  show  of  coquettish  resistance. 

"  I  daren't  have  believed  in  my  luck,"  he 
said.  "  But  will  you  marry  me— and  marry 
-me  before  I  go  ?  " 

"  And  be  a  new  mother  to  the  little  ones, 
and  take  'em  to  my  own  home  ?  "  she  added. 
"  My  word,  but  'tis  a  bit  sudden  !  I'm  all 
in  a  whirl !  Give  me  a  bit  o'  time  to  think 
it  all  o'er." 

"  But  I  leave  next  w^eek,"  he  said,  pressing 
her  hand  very  warmly.  "  There's  not  a 
minute  to  waste." 

"  Then  come  o'er  to  Grassbrook  to- 
morrow wi'  the  lad  and  lass,"  said  Mary, 
whose  face  was  radiant  as  a  happy  mother's. 
"  I'll  show  'em  where  they're  to  live  till  you 
come  back  safe  and  sound." 

Bolsover  gallantly  raised  her  hand  to  his 
lips.  "  'Tis  all  like  to  a  fairy  tale,"  be 
whispered.  "  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  and 
God  make  you  proud  o'  your  man  !  " 


THE  FOURTH  MAN 

By  FRED   M,  WHITE 

Illustrated  by  Septimus  E.  Scott 


E  lay  there  with  his 
head  on  his  hands, 
spent  to  the  world 
and  weary  to  the 
verge  of  collapse. 
He  had  drifted 
in,  earlier  in  the 
evening,  out  of 
the  whirl  and  flurry 
of  the  blizzard,  and, 
though  the  snow 
had  melted  from  his  cap  and  the  bulky  fur 
coat  abput  his  shoulders,  his  heavy  boots 
were  still  caked  and  white,  for  the  heat  of 
the  stove  struck  upwards,  and  even  those 
in  the  corner  of  the  saloon  playing  euchre 
steamed  and  stewed  in  the  moisture,  though 
their  feet  were  almost  frozen  as  they  sat. 
Outside,  a  white  world  tossed  and  moaned  ; 
outside,  the  gale  volleyed  and  hissed  against 
the  window-panes,  and  the  reehng  world 
trembled  and  staggered  before  the  force  of 
the  storm.  Beyond  the  saloon  was  a  clump 
of  pines,  that  bent  and  tossed  before  the 
stress  of  it  all,  and  groaned  and  shivered  like 
human  bodies  in  agony.  For  the  time,  at 
least,  the  little  mining  camp  on  the  Ekon 
Eiver  was  wiped  out,  everything  was  at 
a  standstill,  and  the  miners  gathered 
in  the  saloon,  driven  there  for  warmth 
and  company,  had  taken  their  lives  in  their 
hands  in  crossing  the  shoulder  of  the  bluff 
that  lay  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

There  were,  perhaps,  twenty-five  of  them 
altogether,  rough  and  uncouth  men  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  tlie  world  in  search  of  the 
grinning  little  yellow  god  for  whom  they 
were  all  prepared  to  pledge  their  souls.  In 
the  vernacular,  it  was  a  pretty  tough  crowd, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  every  man  there  was 
content  to  hide  his  name  under  some  modest 
pseoidonym.  There  were  J^kes  and  Bills  and 
JBroncho  Charlies,  full  of  rough  friendship 
for  one  another,  and  yet  each  prepared  to 
cut  the  other's  throat  cheerfully  for  the  sake 
of  that  same  grinning  little  yellow  god  that 
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sets  men  mad  and  fires  all  the  worst  instincts 
that  beset  poor  humanity.  • 

But  for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  the 
fitful  fever  of  the  chase  had  faded  out  of 
men's  minds,  and  they  were  huddled  together 
there  in  the  saloon  for  warmth  and  sporting 
companionship,  like  so  many  wild  beasts 
freshly  fed  and  watered,  and  for  the 
moment  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  Half 
a  dozen  of  them  lounged  against  the  bar, 
talking  and  smoking,  whilst  the  rest,  poring 
over  their  greasy  and  fly-blown  cards,  were 
lost  to  their  surroundings  in  the  tense 
excitement  of  the  moment.  So  it  had  come 
about  that  the  tired  and  sodden  waif  lying 
there  with  his  head  on  the  table  had  drifted 
into  the  saloon  without  exciting  the  least 
curiosity,  and  without  a  word  of  greeting 
from  anyone.  He  had  poured  a  measure  of 
some  fiery  spirit  down  his  throat,  he  had 
eaten  wolfishly,  like  one  who  has  fasted  to 
the  verge  of  collapse,  then  he  had  thrown 
his  head  forward  upon  his  hands,  and  was 
sleeping  now  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  had 
come,  and  as  if  he  were  no  more  than  a 
microcosm  floating  in  illimitable  cosmos. 
Just  now  and  again  a  miner  flung  a  glance 
at  him  over  his  shoulder,  and  the  bar-keeper 
smiled  carelessly.  No  one  wanted  to  disturb 
him — every  man  had  been  through  the  same 
thing  himself  more  than  once — and  if  the 
sleeper  had  a  story  to  tell,  then  they  would 
hear  it  all  in  good  time.  And  so  he  slept 
and  slept  while  the  gale  roared  outside  and 
the  pines  tossed  like  things  in  pain. 

Then  the  door  of  the  saloon  opened  again 
with  a  flurry  of  snow  and  a  keen,  icy  draught 
that  set  the  stinking  kerosene  lamps  dancing, 
and  three  other  men  entered.  They  glanced 
carelessly  about  the  room  through  the  low, 
drifting  smoke  for  some  point  where  they 
might  rest,  for  they,  too,  carried  the  marks 
of  the  storm,  and  for  the  most  part  seemed 
to  be  almost  as  spent  and  weary  as  the 
sodden  fur-clad  figure  lying  there  witli  his 
head  on  the  table.     And  it  was  to  this  table 
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they  drifted  eventually,  and  sat  down  and 
were  calling  for  drinks,  which  w^ere  brought 
to  them,  and  paid  for  by  the  big  man  with 
the  clean-shaven,  hatchet  face  and  the  keen 
black  eyes.  The  big  man  had  come  in  with 
a  smaller  man  by  his  side — a  smaller  man 
who  walked  close  by  him,  so  that  their  coat- 
sleeves  seemed  to  touch — and  a  close  observer 
might  have  observed  that  there  was  reason 
for  this,  inasmuch  as  a  link  of  steel  bound 
one  left  wrist  to  the  right  of  the  other. 
Still,  there  w^as  no  ostentation  about  this 
connection,  and  apparently  the  big  man 
with  the  glittering  eyes  was  doing  his  best 
to  shield  the  fact  from  general  observation. 
The  third  individual  slouched  behind  the 
other  two,  looking  repugnant  and  truculent 
enough,  though  his  eyelids  drooped  ever  and 
anon,  and  there  w^as  a  nervous  grin  on  his 
lips  that  bespoke  a  mind  none  too  much  at 
ease.  Had  a  novelist  who  knew  the  ropes 
been  present,  he  would  have  said  that  here 
was  the  sheriff  in  possession  of  a  prisoner, 
and  that  the  third  man  making  up  the 
group  was  the  informant  who  had  brought 
the  arrest  about,  in  which  the  novelist  would 
have  been  entirely  correct,  for  the  Sheriff, 
Michel  Thornton,  had  just  arrested  George 
Setro  for  the  murder  of  Jim  Cuddis,  and 
the  man  with  the  shifty  eyes  stood  as  King's 
evidence.  And  Setro,  as  he  dropped  into 
his  chair  opposite  the  slumbering  man,  knew 
that  his  shrift  was  short,  and  that,  unless 
a  miracle  happened,  rude  justice  would  be 
dealt  him  before  daylight,  and  his  place  in 
the  cosmic  scheme  know  him  no  more.  All 
of  which  was  mighty  hard  upon  Setro,  for 
the  man  was  innocent,  black  as  the  evidence 
was  against  him,  and  he  w^as  fighting  hard 
for  his  hfe. 

It  w^as  quite  characteristic  of  that  rough- 
and-ready  locality  that  sheriff  and  prisoner 
and  leading  evidence  fbr  the  prosecution 
should  sit  round  the  table  and  drink  together 
much  as  if  they  were  partners  in  some  lawful 
enterprise.  And  as  they  sat  they  chatted, 
more  or  less  in  a  friendly  manner,  taking 
no  heed  of  the  sodden  stranger  who  snored 
i^pon  the  table.  And  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
men  gathered  there,  they  hardly  glanced  up 
from  their  cards,  and  the  new-comers  were 
forgotten. 

"  AVhat's  the  next  move  ?  "  the  prisoner 
asked  indifferently. 

He  put  the  question  carelessly,  but  he 
was  far  from  feehng  as  indifferent  as  he 
appeared.  Characteristically  enough,  he  had 
no  emotion  of  animosity  against  the  man  to 
whom  he  was  linked  by  that  slender  steel 


chain.  All  the  rage  and  fear  and  anger 
that  boiled  within  him  were  kept  for  the 
other  man  with  the  uneasy  grin,  who  had 
talked  glibly  enough  as  they  had  come  along 
on  that  perilous  journey  through  the  snow, 
for  Setro,  the  Englishman,  had  an  uneasy 
sort  of  feeling  that  it  w^as  this  third  man 
who  had  brought  about  all  the  trouble. 
But  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  he  took 
a  pull  at  himself  as  he  turned  eagerly  to 
Thornton,  the  Sheriff. 

"Waal,  I  hardly  know,"  Thornton  drawled. 
"  You  see,  it  all  depends.  Stands  to  reason 
as  it  is  my  duty  to  take  you  down  to  Carton 
City.  But  to  get  there,  we've  got  to  pass 
through  the  Grulch,  and  if  the  boys  there 
take  matters  in  their  own  hands — waal,  I 
guess  they'll  save  the  State  the  trouble  of 
putting  you  on  trial.  Because,  you  see,  Jim 
Cuddis,  he  was  some  popular  down  there  in 
the  Gulch,  and  the  boys  are  annoyed  with 
you,  Setro,  and  they  ain't  making  no  secret 
of  the  fact.  So  I  calculate  that  they'll  take 
matters  in  their  own  hands." 

The  prisoner  was  grimly  of  the  same 
opinion.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that 
appearances  were  dead  against  him.  For  a 
year  or  more  he  and  Cuddis  had  been 
partners  up  yonder  on  the  snow-line,  w^here 
they  had  lived,  almost  apart  from  the 
rest  of  humanity,  working  their  successful 
claim,  and  merely  going  down  to  the  Gulch 
from  time  to  time  in  search  of  provisions. 
In  that  inclement  region  for  long  periods 
together  the  partners  w^ere  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  ramparts  of  the 
winter  snows,  and  when,  in  the  early  spring, 
the  first  break  had  come,  the  man  wdth  the 
shifty  eyes  had  gone  up  into  the  hills  to  see 
Cuddis  on  business. 

He  had  come  back  at  the  end  of  a  month 
or  two  with  a  strange  story.  He  had  found 
the  miners'  shack  deserted,  and  no  sign  of 
Cuddis  or  Setro  to  be  seen,  but  he  had 
discovered,  half  a  mile  from  the  hut,  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  with  a  bullet-hole  in  the 
centre  of  his  forehead,  and,  from  certain  bits 
of  evidence  picked  up  in  the  vicinity,  he  had 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was 
the  skeleton  of  Jim  Cuddis,  picked  clean 
by  the  wolves  and  the  birds  of  prey  that 
hovered  over  the  mountains.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  no  trace  of  Setro  to  be  seen, 
and  for  many  months  no  man  set  eyes  upon 
him.  Beyond  doubt  he  had  murdered  his 
partner  and  gone  off  East  with  the  heavy 
burden  of  gold  dust  which  had  been  cleaned 
in  the  claim  during  the  past  year  or  so. 
And   the    man   with   the    shifty   eyes  was 
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'  You  lie,  you  dirty  dog,  you  lie ! '  Setro  shouted/' 


indignant.  He  professed  to  be  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  murdered  man,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  known  to  have  transacted  business 
with  him  on  several  occasions.  According  to 
his  story,  he  had  gone  up  to  the  mountain 
to  meet  Ouddis  in  connection  with  an 
investment  that  the  latter  was  contemplating, 
and  in  con  junction*  with  which  he  held  the 


papers,  and  it  was  this  action  on   the  pai 
of  the  man  with  the  shifty  eyes  that  had  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  murder. 

The  strange  part  of  it  was  that,  kno\uii,. 
his  own  guilt,  and  having  got  safely  awa^ 
with   the  plunder,   Setro   should   have    i^ 
temerity  to   return,      "^^ry  likely  he  iia 
come  Back  for  more  spoil  which  he  haa  ott 
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"  'Guess  that's  true,  Sheriff,'  he  said.  .  .  .  '  Seems  to  me 

forced  to  leave  behind  him  at  the  time  he 
had  committed  the  crime.  The  excuse  that 
he  had  p^one  to  England  on  business  in 
connection  with  his  partner  and  himself 
was  held  to  be  weak  and  flimsy,  and,  indeed, 
the  more  Sheriff  Thornton  examined  it,  the 
iiiore  damning  did  the  admission  seem, 
especially    as     Setro     obstinately    declined 


as  if  you've  got  that  steel  bracelet  on  the  wrong  wrist.' " 

to    divulge    precisely    what    that    business 
was. 

"  Better  own  up,"  the  man  with  the  shifty 
eyes  suggested.  "And  there  ain't  much 
time,  for  sure.  When  the  boys  down  at  the 
Gulch  lay  hands  on  you  to-morrow,  they 
won't  give  you  another  chance.  Let's  hav^ 
it,  Setro/' 
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"You  shut  up,  Philpin ! "  Setro  said 
savagely.  "  It  isn'fc  as  if  your  hands  were 
too  clean.  It's  the  truth  Fm  telling  you, 
Sheriff,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not.  When 
I  came  down  from  the  mountains  about  a 
year  ago,  my  partner  was  alive  arid  well, 
and  I  thought  it  was  all  right  till  you  came 
and  laid  hands  upon  me  yesterday.  I  don't 
care  what  Philpin  says — he's  a  poisonous 
skunk,  as  everybody  knows.  And  I'm  not 
saying  he  didn't  see  my  partner  from  time 
to  time  when  I  was  away,  and  I'm  not 
saying  that  he  didn't  put  some  of  his  affairs 
ill;  Pbilpin's  hands.  Still,  if  you  give  me  a 
chance,  I  can  prove  that  I  was  in  England 
the  best  part  of  last  year." 

"  There  won't  be  time,  sonny,"  the  Sheriff 
said  grimly.  "  And,  besides,  that  don't  prove 
that  you  didn't  bore  a  hole  in  your  own 
partner.  He  must  have  been  lying  dead 
there  in  the  snow  months  before  he  was 
found.     Still " 

Setro  shrugged  his  shoulders  helplessly. 
It  would  take  months  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  story,  and  he  knew  the  boys  at  the 
Gulch  well  enough  to  feel  that  they  would 
not  wait  as  many  hours.  And,  again,  what 
was  there  to,  gain  by  betraying  the  confidence 
of  his  old  partner  ?  What  avail  to  tell  these 
rough-and-ready  men  that  Cuddis  had  been 
an  Englishman  who  had  left  his  country 
under  a  cloud  in  circumstances  that  precluded 
his  return,  and  that  he  had  a  daughter  in 
England  who  had  just  left  school,  and  that 
he  (Setro)  had  gone  all  those  miles  to  see 
her  and  explain  exactly  how  matters  stood  ? 
Of  wdiat  avail  to  tell  them  that  he  and  his 
partner  had  been  successful  beyond  their 
wildest  dreams,  and  that  he  had  managed 
to  clear  up  the  trouble  at  home,  and  had 
come  back  to  take  Cuddis  to  the  Old  Country 
once  again  ?  Or  that  a  pair  of  dewy  grey 
eyes  had  looked  into  his  with  something 
more  than  gratitude  in  them,  and  that  those 
grey  eyes  were  drawing  him  like  a  magnet 
even  at  that  hour  of  his  deadly  peril  ?  So 
he  sat  there  shrugging  his  shoulders  in- 
differently, with  the  bitterness  of  death 
-in  his  heart,  and  a  growing  feeling  at  the 
back  of  his  brain  that  the  whole  thing  had 
been  set  up  for  him  by  the  man  with  the 
shifty  eyes,  who  could  have  told  a  good  deal 
more  if  he  had  pleased,  but  who  was  bent 
upon  getting  him  out  of  the  way ;  and  if 
once  this  was  done,  then  Stella  Cuddis  would 
never  see  a  brass  farthing  of  that  gold  for 
which  the  partners  had  worked  so  hard.  It 
was  all  over  now,  the  Fates  were  against  him, 
and  it  was  useless  to  struggle  any  longer. 


His  mind  had  suddenly  grown  vividly 
tense  and  clear.  He  was  conscious  of  the 
acrid  smell  of  the  smoke  in  the  saloon, 
the  heavy  breathing  of  the  gamblers  as  they 
bent  over  their  filthy  cards,  the  mingled 
smell  of  sour  humanity  and  the  reek  of 
cheap  spirit.  And  this  he  saw  all  the  more 
clearly  because  he  knew  surely  enough 
that  this  would  be  his  last  outlook  on  life, 
that  had  grown  all  the  sweeter  and  cleaner 
since  his  visit  to  England.  As  he  bent 
forward,  he  could  feel  the  packet  of  letters— 
those  warm,  affectionate  letters  from  Stella 
Cuddis — crackling  in  his. breast-pocket.  He 
found  himself,  in  his  heart,  envying  the 
sodden  wisp  of  humanity  lying  there  with 
his  head  on  the  table,  unconscious  of  the 
grim  tragedy  that  was  running  its  course 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  straggling  grey  hair 
fringed  round  the  edge  of  his  battered  fur 
cap.  And  as  S^tro  looked  up  and  caught 
the  nervous  grin  on  Philpin's  face,  he  had 
a  wild  desire  to  reach  over  and  batter  those 
repulsive  features  out  of  all  human  semblance. 
Then  the  Sheriff  spoke  again.  There  was 
no  feeling  in  his  speech. 

"  Yes,  you'd  better  own  up,"  he  said. 
"  The  cards  are  all  against  you,  Setro." 

"  Do  ,  you  think  so  ?  "  Setro  asked. 
"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Seems  to  me  that 
it's  only  Philpin's  word  against  mine." 

**  And  the  evidence,"  Thornton  went  on. 
^'  Don't  you  go  forgetting  that  we  found  the 
body  of  your  partner  with  a  hole  in  his 
skull.  I  ain't  denying  he'd  been  dead  for 
months,  and  I  ain't  sayin'  as  how  he  wasn't 
picked  clean  by  the  crows  and  the  timber 
wolves.  But  there  he  was,  and  you'd  cleared 
out  without  sayin'  nothin'  to  a  soul.  An' 
you  comes  back  in  the  same  quiet  way 
without  goin'  near  the  Gulch,  an'  it's  bad, 
Setro,  it's  bad." 

"  Fm  not  denying  it,"  Setro  said  curtly, 
"  and  I  am  not  blind  to  what's  likely  to 
happen  when  we  get  back  to  the  Gulch. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  it's  only  Philpin's 
word  against  mine.  And  how  long  has  he 
had  a  reputation  to  be  proud  of  ?  Is  there 
one  of  the  boys  would  sit  down  and  play  a 
game  of  cards  with  him  ?  Is  there  one  of  them 
who  wonld  trust  him  as  far  as  they  could 
throw  him  ?  And  that's  the  creature  who 
wants  the  world  to  believe  that  my  good  old 
partner  trusted  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  afraid  of  me  !  " 

"And  so  he  did,"  Philpin  protested. 
"  Sent  for  me,  he  did,  in  secret,  when  you  was 
down  at  the  Gulch.  And  wiiat  he  says  to 
me  was  this :  '  Fm  not  trustin'  my  partner 
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Setro  no  longer.  He's  plannin'  to  rob  me, 
an',  mark  my  words,  one  night  he'll  put  a 
bullet  into  rae  and  skip  with  the  boodle. 
An'  I  wants  you  to  be  my  friend,  Philpin. 
I  wants  you  to  take  all  these  papers  and 
documents,  an'  act  for  my  relations  in  case 
I  meet  with  an  accident.  There  ain't  no 
one  to  know  this  but  myself,  an'  if  I  do  pass 
in  my  checks,  an'  Setro  comes  along,  talking 
about  accidents  an'  snivellin'  over  the  dear 
departed,  you  can  just  confront  him  with 
this  here  letter  wot  I've  written  and  signed 
for  you,  an'  makin'  you  my  executor.'  An' 
that's  wot  he  says,  an'  I've  got  the  letter  to 
prove  it." 

Setro  listened  calmly  enough ;  he  was 
holding  himself  in  now,  conscious  of  the 
new  peril  that  lay  before  him. 

*'  You've  got  that  letter  in  your  pocket  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  You  bet  I  have,  sonny,"  Philpin  replied. 

"  Written  by  Cuddis  himself  ?  " 

"  I  see  him  do  it.  In  my  presence  it  were, 
and  handed  over  to  me  in  the  exact  words 
wot  I  told  you." 

For  the  first  time  since  the  men  had  been 
sitting  round  the  table  Setro  smiled.  He 
was  about  to  speak,  when  the  man  seated 
there  with  his  head  on  the  table  stirred 
uneasily,  and  his  right  hand  lay  exposed  for 
a  moment  before  it  shpped  down  listlessly  to 
his  side.  Setro  seemed  to  gurgle  in  the 
back  of  his  throat,  and  his  whole  body 
twitched  convulsively  as  if  something  were 
choking  him.     Then  he  grew  calm  again. 

"I  am  not  denying  that  it  sounds 
convincing,"  he  said.  "But  if  it  comes  to 
that,  let  me  put  it  in  another  way.  I  told 
you  just  now  that  I  went  to  England  on 
business,  and  that's  as  true  as  anything  I 
ever  said.  And  no  one  knew  I  was  going, 
and  why,  except  my  own  partner.  But 
you  found  it  out,  Philpin,  and  used  the 
knowledge  for  your  own  purposes.  And 
you  had  plenty  of  time  to  work  out  your 
scheme  while  I  was  away.  I  am  not 
accusing  you  of  anything  yet,  but  I  can 
make  out  a  case,  too,  if  the  Sheriff  isn't  in  a 
nurry,  and  I  don't  see  how  we  can  leave  the 
saloon  before  daylight.  You  went  up  to 
the  shack  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter, 
and  you  lured  poor  old  Cuddis  up  there  over  ^ ' 
the  back  of  the  divide.  And  you  left  him 
there  amongst  the  snows— left  him  in  the 
cache  where  we  had  stored  food  for  distant 
expeditions,  left  him  there  treacherously 
whilst  he  slept,  and  got  away  with  the  dogs 
and  sledges  in  a  snowstorm,  so  that  the  trail 
would  be  obliterated.     I  say  you  did  all  this 


deliberately,  knowing  full  well  that  you  had 
abandoned  a  good  man  and  a  good  friend 
to  certain  death,  and  then  you  came  down 
to  the  shack.  You  found  Spotted  Fox 
there " 

"  Spotted  Fox  ! "  Philpin  stammered. 
"Who's  he?" 

"  The  Indian  trapper  who  worked  for  us 
from  time  to  time,  and  helped  us  in  the 
summer.  Oh,  come,  don't  tell  me  you  never 
heard  of  Spotted  Fox  !  " 

"  I  seem  to  sense  the  name,  Setro." 

"  Of  course  you  do.  Now,  what  I  suggest 
is  this  :  You  shot  Spotted  Fox  before  you 
came  down  to  the  Gulch,  just  on  the  heels 
of  the  first  big  snowfall  of  the  year,  and  the 
trail  was  nigh  wiped  out,  and  you  shot  that 
Indian  deliberately,  knowing  that  his  bare 
bones  would  be  found  after  the  long  winter 
was  over,  and  knowing  that  the  boys  would 
assume  that  it  was  the  skeleton  of  my  old 
friend  and  partner,  Jim  Cuddis.  With  that 
idea  uppermost  in  your  mind,  you  shot 
Spotted  Fox  through  the  brain,  and  left 
him  there  outside  the  hut,  and  w-aited  for 
me  to  come  back  again.  And  all  through  a 
long  winter  you  had  the  time  to  drop  your 
poison  by  degrees  into  the  ears  of  the  boys, 
.and  build  up  your  case  against  me,  knowing 
perfectly  w^ell  that  I  should  come  back  again. 
Isn't  that  true.  Sheriff  ?  Hasn't  this  man  been 
with  you  again  and  again  with  scraps  of 
circumstantial  evidence  against  me,  and 
stirring  up  the  boys  to  lynch  me  as  soon  as 
I  showed  my  face  in  the  settlement  again  ?  " 

"  I  ain't  denying  it,"  Thornton  drawled. 

"Yery  well,  then.  Mind  you,  I'm  not 
bringing  this  accusation  deliberately  against 
Philpin,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  prove  is 
that  a  case  can  be  made  out  against  him  as 
black  as  his  case  against  me.  After  all,  it's 
a  pure  matter  of  surmise  in  either  respect. 
And  if  it  comes  to  clean  records  in  the  past, 
then  I'll-  back  mine  against  Philpin's  any 
day." 

"  That's  so,"  the  Sheriff  said  impartially. 

"  I'm  obhged  to  you,"  Setro  said  dryly. 
"  And  don't  forget  that  the  man  who  accuses 
me  has  admitted  that  he  himself  found  the 
skeleton  of  my  old  partner.  .  And  he  has 
declared  that  Cuddis  left  everything  in  his 
hands,  and  that  in  certain  circumstances  my 
partner's  wealth  belongs  to  him.  And  I'm 
not  denying  that  there  is  plenty  of  that 
wealth.  We  worked  hard,  and,  between  us, 
Cuddis  and  myself  must  be  worth  close  on  a 
million  dollars.  My  share  is  in  England, 
but  most  of  Cuddis's  money  is  in  the  bank 
at  Carton  City.     And  this  man  claims  that 
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lie  has  the  right  to  deal  with  every  penny 
of  it." 

"  So  I  have,"  Philpin  said  parenthetically. 

"  The  right  conferred  upon  you  by  a 
letter  written  and  signed  by  my  partner, 
and  handed  over  by  him  months  ago." 

"  You've  played  the  ace,"  Philpin  grinned. 

"Very  well,  then.  For  the  moment  I 
am  prepared  to  admit  that  the  statement  is 
true.  But  now  tell  me,  either  of  you,  what 
has  become  of  Spotted  Fox  ?  AVhere  is  the 
Indian  who  was  always  hanging  around  the 
shack,  except  for  the  month  or  two  when 
the  snow  was  frozen  hard,  and  he  was  out 
looking  after  his  traps  ?  Where  has  Spotted 
Fox  vanished  ?  What  has  become  of  him  ? 
He  knew  the  country  well,  he  was  a  man  of 
infinite  resource,  and  no  snow  or  cold  had 
any  terror  for  him.  He  was  an  honest  man, 
too^  and  gold  had  no  temptation  for  that 
faithful  Indian.  Then  where  is  he  ?  What 
has  become  of  him  ?  Why  isn't  he  here  to 
give  evidence  ?  I'll  tell  you.  Because  he's 
dead.  Because  he  was  shot  by  that  yellow- 
faced  scoundrel  grinning  at  me,  for  the 
reason  I  have  told  you,  and  my  dear  old 
partner  •  is  lying  somewhere  up  in  the 
mountains,  where  he  was  treacherously  lured 
to  his  death  by  Philpin,  and  where  some 
day  he  may  be  found.  But  not  yet— not 
yet.  Not  till  I  have  paid  the  penalty  of  a 
crime  I  never  committed,  and  yonder  greasy 
ruffian  ha=?  got  away  with  his  ill-gotten  gains 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  rightful  vengeance 
of  the  boys.  And- there's  just  a  chance  that 
Cuddis  is  not  dead  at  all ;  there  is  just  a 
chance  t'lere  was  food  enough  in  the  cache 
to  keep  him  alive  till  the  summer,  whe'n  he 
may  return  too  late  to  save  the  gold  he  has 
struggled  so  hard  for.  And  I  tell  you  why 
he  has  slaved  and  worked  all  these  years, 
denying  himself  everything  except  the  mere 
necessities  of  life.  There's  many  a  good 
man  here  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  man 


who  dare  not  show  his  face  where  he  was 
bred  and  born." 

"  That's  so,"  Thornton  said  candidly. 
"  I  don't  mind  saying  that  I'm  one  of  them 
myself." 

"  And  that  is  Cuddis's  case,"  Setro  went 
on.  "  He  didn't  leave  much  in  England 
behind  him  that  he  missed,  but  he  had  a 
child — a  girl  of  whom  he  was  very  fond. 
And  nothing  was  good  enough  for  her. 
His  one  idea  was  to  make  her  a  lady,  and, 
by  Heaven,  he  did  it !  It  was  to  see  her 
and  explain  everything  that  I  went  to  England 
last  year.  And  when'  I  saw  her — well,  I 
could  understand  my  partner's  feelings." 

The  Sheriff  looked  up  eagerly,  scenting 
romance. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  he  asked, 
"  that  you  and  she " 

"  What  business  is  that  of  anybody's  ? " 
Setro  asked  fiercely.  "  But  it's  true,  all  the 
same.     And  if  you  lay  violent  hands  upon 

me Still,  it's  no  use  talking  like  this. 

And  I've  done.     I've  got  no  more  to  say." 

"  Because  there  ain't  nothin'  to  be  said," 
Philpin  sneered.  "I've  got  the  letter  in 
my  pocket — the  letter  wot  Cuddis  give  to  me 
when  he  told  me  I  was  the  best  friend  he 
had  in  the  world,  and  asked  me  to  look  after 
his  affairs." 

"  Written  and  signed  by  himself  ?  " 

"  Yes,  pard,  and  in  my  presence,  too." 

"  You  lie,  you  dirty  dog,  you  lie  !  "  Setro 
shouted.  "Cuddis  never  wrpte  a  letter  in 
his  life.  He  never  learnt  to  write.  He 
could  only  read  simple  words.  Out  of  your 
own  mouth  you  are  convicted,  you  murderous 
reptile  ! " 

The  man  sleeping  on  the  table  suddenly 
raised  his  head  and  smiled  at  Thornton. 

"  Guess  that's  true,  Sheriff,"  he  said.  ''  I 
never  could  write,  more  shame  to  me.  And 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  you've  got  that  steel 
bracelet  on  the  wrong  wrist." 


The  programme  of  this  year's 

CHRISTMAS  DOUBLE  NUMBER 


OF 


The  Windsor  Magazine 


will  include  new  features,  both  literary  and  pictorial,  of  especial    interest 

at  this  third  Christmastide  of  the  War,  and  various   topics   of  the   hour 

will  be  discussed  in  a  number  of 

IMPORTANT   WAR   ARTICLES 

by  writers  of  recognised  authority  upon  their  several  subjects.     In  addition 

to  these  valuable  surveys  and  studies  of  War  interests  and  problems,  the 

number  will  include  a  wealth  of 

NEW    STORIES    BY    FAVOURITE    AUTHORS. 

The  novelist's  art  having  more  than  proved  its  value  in  War-time  as  a 
source  of  mental  relief  and  recreation  for  soldiers  and  civilians  alike, 
an  even  wider  interest  than  in  former  years  is  attached  to  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Christmas  "  Windsor "  will  contain  a  very  remarkable 
collection  of  characteristic  stories  by  famous  novelists. 

The  wide  variety  of  the  total  contents  of  this  number  may,  indeed,  be 
sufficiently  indicated  in  this  preliminary  announcement  by  the  statement 
that  it  will  include  contributions  by  the  following  distinguished  authors : — 

MAURICE  HEWLETT  SIR  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD 

HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE  H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE 

ARNOLD  BENNETT  EDGAR  WALLACE 

MRS.  F.  A.  STEEL  MARJORIE  BOWEN 

HAROLD  BINDLOSS  FRED  M.  WHITE 

E.  TEMPLE  THURSTON  KATHARINE  TYNAN 

EDEN  PHILLPOTTS  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 
H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON 


All  the  contributions  in  this  record    list    will    be    given    complete  in  one 
number  in  order  to  maintain  its  character  as 

THE    IDEAL    CHRISTMAS    ANNUAL 

for  posting  to  the  Front,  to  the  men  at  sea,  or  to  those  recovering  from 
the  ills  of  War  at  home,  as  well  as  to  civilians  who  welcome  a  Christmas 
Number  such  as  this  for  its  unique  combination  of  really  important 
letterpress  and  clever  illustration.  The  only  exception  in  this  programme 
of  complete  stories  and  articles  will  be  the  opening  instalment  of 

MAURICE    HEWLETT'S    NEW    ROMANCE, 

which  will  be  continued  as  a  serial  story  in  ensuing  numbers.  This 
will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  .finest  books  that  its  author  has  written 
since  he  first  leaped  into  fame  with  "The  Forest  Lovers,"  and  no 
admirer  of  that  modern  classic  or  its  brilliant  successors  should  miss  the 
opening  chapters  of  this  powerful  new  romance. 

Pictorially  this  number  will  be  as  attractive  as  any  of  its  well-remembered 
predecessors,  and  will  probably  be  held  to  surpass  them  in  total  importance 
and  value.     A  number  of  the  best  illustrations,  for  instance,  will  be  given  as 

FINELY-REPRODUCED    PLATES 

on  a  special  art  paper  without  any  matter  printed  at  the  back,  so  that 
admirers  of  the  work  of  certain  modern  artists  will  find  these  latest 
specimens  of  their  talents  reproduced  for  the  first  time  in  a  more  important 
style  than  has  hitherto  been  customary  in  any  magazine.  Another  series 
of  special  reproductions  will  include  a  number  of 

COLOURED  PLATES   FROM 
NOTABLE    WAR    PICTURES 

by  eminent   artists,  among  them  being  recent  paintings  of  War  themes, 

naval  and  military,  by 

C.  NAPIER  HEMY,  R.A.  SEPTIMUS  POWER 

RICHARD  JACK,  A.R.A.  FRED  ROE 

WILLIAM  B.  WOLLEN  F.  GORDON-CROSBY 

and    others,   while    the    topical    cartoon   of    War-time    and    the    art    of 
story  illustration  will  be  represented  by  plates  from  drawings   by 

LAWSON  WOOD  MAURICE  GREIFFENHAGEN 

FRED  PEGRAM  PAUL  BRANSOM 

and  a  large 

DOUBLE-PAGE    PLATE    BY    G.  C.  WILMSHURST. 

Many  other  features,  literary  and  pictorial,  too   numerous   for   individual 
mention,  will  help  to  make  this 
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DEFINITIONS   AND    DESCRIPTIONS. 

By  the  Author  of  "How  to  be  Happij  Though  Married," 
etc.,  etc. 

"When  people  argue,  they  should  define  the 
terms  they  use,  or  else  they  may  unconsciously 
talk  of  different  things.  Some  definitions  and 
descriptions,  however,  are  more  curious  and 
laughable  than  correct.  This  is  the  case  with 
many  descriptions  given  by  children.  One  of 
them  defined  memory  as  "  the  thing  you  forget 
with,"  and  another  said  that  a  snake  is  "a 
thing  that's  tail  all  the  way  up  to  its  head." 


backwards."  The  definition  has  this  threefold 
drawback — that  the  lobster  is  not  a  fish,  and 
is  not  red,  and  does  not  move  backwards.  A 
woman  has  been  compared  to  a  steam-engine 
by  a  crusty  old  bachelor,  because  there  is  so 
much  bustle  and  bang  about  her ;  but  this  has 
been  counterbalanced  by  the  comic  paragraphist 
who  says  she  resembles  the  engine  "  because 
we  could  not  get  along  without  her." 

George  Eliot  defined  a  prig  as  "a  fellow 
who  is  constantly  making  you  a  present  of 
his    opinions."      A   bore   is   one   who    listens 


NATURALLY ! 

"You've  got  too  much  light." 

"Well,  the  pohceman  up  the  street  told  me  I  hadn't  got  enough.' 

"  I  don't  beUeve  it.     No  pohceman  would  tell  you  that." 

"  He  did — after  I'd  run  over  him." 


A  little  one  defined  beef  as  "  fried  cow,"  and 
called  her  baby  sister  a  "meat  doll."  So,  too, 
a  skeleton  was  said  to  be  "  a  man  without  any 
meat  on  him."  "  What  is  ice  ?  "  **  Water  fast 
asleep."  "  Mention  anything  friable,"  said  a 
teacher,  and  got  for  answer,  "  Ham."  A  child 
in  a  class  to  which  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
was  given  for  an  essay,  wrote :  "  There's  no 
place  like  home.  When  you  are  with  friends, 
you  have  to  take  what  you  can  get,  ►but  when 
you  are  at  home,  you  can  get  what  you  like." 

There  are  generally  more  errors  in  the 
definitions  of  grown-up  people  than  in  those 
of  children.  A  medical  student  once  defined 
a    lobster     as     "a    red     fish    which     moves 


impatiently  when  you  are  talking  of  yourself, 
because  he  wants  to  talk  of  himself. 

John  Bright  said  that  a  self-made  man 
*'  adores  his  maker,"  and  the  Prince  Consort 
defined  an  independent  member  as  a  "  member 
on  whom  nobody  can  depend."  Sydney  Smith 
described  the  face  of  a  certain  acquaintance 
as  "in  itself  a  breach  of  the  peace,"  and 
Longfellow  a  dogmatic  friend  as  "  an  incarnate 
*  Well,  I  told  you  so.'" 

An  Irishman  described  his  ragged  coat  as 
"fresh  air,  for  the  most  part."  Another  said 
that  "  a  virgin  forest  is  one  where  the  hand  of 
man  has  never  set  a  foot." 

Archbishop.  MoGee    divided  preachers   into 
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those  you  lian't  listen  to,  those  you  can  listen 
to,  and  those  you  can't  help  listening  to. 

In  some  foreign  schools  children  used  to 
learn  that  England  was  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  France. 

The  dinner-table  of  a  stingy  person  was 
described  as  "having  very  little  meat  and  a 
good  deal  of  table-cloth." 

Douglas  Jerrold  defined  dogmatism  as 
"puppyism  come  to  maturity." 

Scandal  is  "that  which  one  half  of  the  world 
takes  pleasure  in  inventing,  and  the  other  half 
in  believing."  Anxiety  is  "  fear  spread  out 
thin."  Innocence  is  "  virtue  without  knowing 
it."     A  prodigy  is  "  every  mother's  first  baby." 


Priscilla  Lammeter,  in  Greorge  Eliot's  "  Silas 
Marner,"  well  understood  the  selfish  way  many 
husbands  fall  into  of  relieving  their  feelings: 
"  There's  nothing  kills  a  man  so  soon  as  having 
nobody  to  find  fault  with  but  himself.  It's  a 
deal  the  best  way  o'  being  master  to  let  some- 
body else  do  the  ordering,  and  keep  the  blaming 
in  your  own  hands.  It  'ud  save  many  a  man 
a  stroke,  I  believe." 

"Woman  in  her  time  has  been  subjected  to 
many  definitions.  One  of  them  is,  "a  good 
idea  spoiled."  Another  is,  "a  creature  that 
was  made  after  man,  and  has  been  after  him 
ever  since."  ' 

Archbishop  Whately  defined  woman  as  "a 


MAKING    THE     BKST    OF    IT. 


Affable   Youth    (offering   seat   to  lady)  :    It's  a  good  job  all  us  mea  ain't  gone  to  the  Front. 
Who'd  be  left  to  give  up  seats  to  the  ladies? 


A  combination  of  men  is  generally  less 
scrupulous  than  an  individual.  There  is  cor- 
porate guilt,  but  the  liability  is  limited.  Hence 
the  definition  of  a  committee  as  "a  body 
without  a  conscience." 

A  proverb  is  "  the  wisdom  of  many  and  the 
wit  of  one,"  and  of  an  epigram  it  has  been 
gaid  that — 

*'The  qualities  all  in  a  bee  that  we  meet, 
In  an  epigram  never  should  fail : 
The  body  should  always  be  little  and  sweet, 
And  a  sting  should  be  felt  in  its  tail." 

A  wife  has  been  defined  as  "  someone  for  a 
man  to  find  fault  with  when  things  go  wrong." 


creature  that  does  not  reason,  and  that  pokes 
the  fire  from  the  top."  Sandwiches  being  often 
made  by  putting  a  slice  of  meat  between  the 
halves  of  a  split  roll,  a  sandwich  was  described 
as  "  a  crusty  couple  divided  by  a  tongue." 

Sydney  Smith's  definition  of  marriage  is 
well  known  :  "  It  resembles  a  pair  of  shears, 
so  joined  that  they  cannot  be  separated,  often 
moving  in  opposite  directions,  yet  always 
punishing  anyone  who  comes  between  them." 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  better  definition 
of  true  politeness  than  that  which  Madame  de 
Sevigne  gave  to  her  daughter.  She  was 
advising  her  to  lay  aside  her  haughty  manners, 


NO    CLAIM.  \ 


Manager  of  Insurance  Company:    We  have  investigated  your  case,  sir,  and  find  you  have  n)  claim 
on  us  for  anything.     You  knew  the  young  lady's  father  was  at  home  when  you  callec'. 


A  dilemma. 


Distressed   Golfer:    What  shall  I  do  with  that,  boy— play  it? 
Caddie:  Well,  sir,  wot  are  yer  lijve  at  th^  'undred  yards? 
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and   she   said :     "  My    child,    remember    that 
politeness   is   the   small   change   of    Christian 


A  FARMER  in  a  small  way  walked  in^o  the 
offices  of  one  of  the  great  fire  insurance 
companies,  and  intimated  that  he  wished  to 
insure  his  barn  and  a  couple  of  haystacks. 

"  What  facilities  have  you  for  extinguishing 
a  fire  in  your  village  ?  "  inquired  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  office. 

The  man  scratched  his  head  and  pondered 
over  the  matter  for  a  little  while.  Eventually 
he  answered  :  "  Well,  it  sometimes  rains." 


A  FORMER  town-dweller  went  to  a  village 
neighbour  who  kept  poultry,  to  purchase  a 
setting  of  eggs.  The  latter  asked  :  "  Have  you 
got  your  broody  hen  ?  " 

*'  Well,  no,"  answered  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser, "  but  our  old  hen  has  broken  her  leg, 
and  she  might  as  well  ^pend  her  time  hatching 
out  some  eggs  as  sit  about  doing  nothing." 


**  Daddy,"  said  little  Willie  Green,  "  what  is 
a  sense  of  humour  ?  " 

"A  sense  of  humoui*,  my  son,"  responded 
the  parent,  "  is  that  which  makes  3^ou  laugh 


OVERHEARD    IN    OUR    VILLAGE. 


Giles  :    They  do  say  as  'ow  we  shall  'ave  to  drive  all  the  "live-stock  a  bit  further  inland  if  they 
Germans  ever  tries  an  invasion. 

Amos  :    Thjat's  all  very  well,  but  'ow  be  you  a-goin'  to  drive  all  them  bees  of  yourn  ? 


*'  Johnny,"  said  the  Sunday-school  teacher 
at  the  annual  picnic,  "  do  you  know  what  to 
eat,  and  what  to  drink,  and  what  to  avoid  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Johnny.  *' Eat  all  you  can, 
drink  all  you  can,  and  avoid  bursting." 


"  Why  do  you  dislike  your  teacher  so, 
Willie  ?  "  asked  his  mother. 

"  I  don't  exactly  dislike  her,  mother,"  replied 
Willie,  "  but  it's  perfectly  plain  to  me  why 
she  never  got  married," 


>  when  a  thing  happens  to  someone   else  that 
would  make  you  mad  if  it  happened  to  you." 


The  physician  had  been  called  in  haste  to 
see  a  small  boy  who  was  ill.  After  a  brief 
examination  the  doctor  announced:  "  Thifi 
boy  has  eaten  too  much  ice-cream." 

"Oh,  doctor,"  expostulated  the  patient, 
"  there  isn't  any  such  thing  as  too  much  ice- 
cream. It  was  because  I  hadn't  got  enough 
stomach," 
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THE    ECONOMIST. 
By  C  3Iarriage. 

George  is  a  man  of  many  fads  and  one 
hobby.  The  hobby  is  his  garden.  In  one  way, 
you  might  say  it  was  a  very  little  hobby.  Each 
week-end  he  works  in  it,  and  each  year  he 
changes  it.  Last  year  the  paths  were  sown 
with  grass,  and  the  lawn  was  dug  out  and 
bricked.  Now  the  paths  are  paths  again,  but 
the  lawn  has  never  completely  recovered. 

Last  Saturday  George  came  to  me  looking 
particularly  happy. 


be  carted  away.  Rather  a  nuisance.  Don't 
•suppose  I  shall  get  it  removed  for  much  under 
five  bob.  I  didn't  really  want  to  spend  any- 
thing more  on  the  garden  this  month." 

He  seemed  depressed.  As  the  week  went  on, 
however,  he  got  brighter,  and  on  Friday  evening 
I  could  see  he  had  something  to  tell  me. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  about  that  clay,"  he 
said.    "  I'm  not  going  to  pay  to  have  it  removed  , 
at  all.     Oh,  no  I  " 

He  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder. 


THE    WAR-TIME    SIZE. 

Waiter:   How  did  you  find  the  steak,  sir? 
Customer:   Oh,  fairly  easily — I'm  a  detective,  you  see. 


"  I  have  decided,"  he  said,  "  to  cut  two  beds 
in  the  lawn  for  sweet-peas.  I  shall  dig  but  a 
good  bit  of  clay,  and  fill  it  in  with  light  soil. 
I  expect  I  can  get  it  all  done  this  week-end." 

I  remembered  the  plantains  and  dandelions 
and  the  entire  absence  of  grass  on  the  lawn  at 
the  end  he  had  settled  on.  The  scheme  had  its 
points. 

So  the  beds  were  dug,  and  a  large  pile  of 
clay  was  one  of  the  results. 

"  That  clay,"  said  George  thoughtfully  at 
breakfast  on  Monday  morning,  "  will  have  to 


"  I'm  going  to  make  use  of  it,"  he  said 
impressively  ;  "  that's  what  I'm  going  to  do." 

I  waited. 

"It  is  up  in  a  corner,  you  know;  I  piled  it 
up  in  barrowloads.  What  do  you  say  to  another 
rockery,  using  the  clay  as  a  foundation  ?  Only 
a  little  sandstone  and  some  light  soil  for  sur- 
facing, and  we  can  have  a  bank  of  primroses  in 
the  spring  as  fine  as  Kew." 

It  is  no  use  arguing  with  George  when  he 
has  an  idea  about  his  garden.  He  carries  it 
out  whether   you  say  nothing  or  everything. 
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I  said  nothing;  but  we  have   three  rockeries 
already. 

Yesterday  an  invoice  was  lying  on  the  hall 
table  from  the  man  George  deals  with  for  soils 
and  manures,  etc.     It  read  : — 


1  Cartload  Sandstone 

A      ditto     Bock  Marble 

2  ditto     Ligfit  Soil 


£  s,  d. 
110 
1  1  0_ 
0  15     0 

^2  17     0 


*'  Why  do  you  think  your  husband  always 
tells  you  the  truth?  "  doubted  the  neighbour. 

"Because,"  replied  the  wife,  "  he  says  I 
don't  look  a  day  older  than  when  we  were 
married ;  and  if  he  doesn't  lie  about  that,  he 
wouldn't  lie  about  lesser  matters." 


It  almost  seems— 
that  out  to  George. 


But  no,  I  won't  point 


"Oh,  John,"  exclaimed  the  young  mother 
happily,  "  the  baby  can  walk  !  " 

"  Good  for  him  I  "  returned  the  cruel  father. 
"  Then  h'^  can  walk  the  floor  with  himself  at 
night." 


A    BIT    MIXED. 


Observant  Parent  :  But,  my  dear,  if  youVe  only  been  for  one  of  your  solitary  rambles,  how  is 
it  that  you  took  an* umbrella  with  you,  and  came  back  with  a  walking-stick? 


"  Do  you  like  your  new  little  sister,  Tommy  ?  " 
asked  the  doctor. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Tommy.  "  She's  all  right, 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  things  we  needed  more." 


"  Ah,"  said  the  detective,  "  this  will  be  a 
very  involved  case.  I  see  finger-prints  on 
every  door  and  wall  in  the  house." 

"  Guess  again,"  replied  the  head  of  the  house 
irreverently.  "  We  have  six  children,  and  the 
only  places  you  won't  find  finger-prints  are  a 
few  parts  of  the  ceiling." 


The  yoath  seated  himself  in  the  dentist's 
chair.  He  wore  a  wonderful  striped  shirt  and 
a  more  wonderful  checked  suit,  and  had  a 
vacant  stare  that  went  well  with  both. 

The  dentist  looked  at  his  assistant.  "  I  am 
afraid  to  give  him  gas,"  he  said. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  the  assistant. 

"Well,"  said  the  dentist,  "how  can  I  tell 
when  he's  lincQpipciQU^  ? '^ 


"  Pardon  me  for  a  moment,  please,"  said 
the  dentist  to  the  victim,  "  but  before  beginning 
this  work  I  must  have  my  drill." 

"Good  Heavens,  man,"  exclaimed  ths 
patient  irritably,  "can't  you  pull  a  tooth 
without  a  rehearsal?  " 
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Born  1820 

— still  going  strong. 


"  '  Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you.'  *' 

''  But  if  you  don't  drink  ^Johnnie  Walker/ you  will  drink  alone." 

JOHN  WALKER  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Scotch  Whisky  Distillers,  KILMARNOCK,  Scotland. 


Mention  Windsor  Magazine  when  ivriting  to  advertisers. 
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'*  To-day  I  want  you  to  sweep  out  the  fowl- 
house,  do  the  pigsty,  and  tidy  up  the  place 
generally,"  said  the  farmer  to  the  new  hand, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  local  committee  for 
temporary  war  work  on  the  land. 

The  worker  accomplished  the  first-named 
tasks  satisfactorily,  and  was  then  left  to 
continue  other  duties  on  the  same  energetic 
lines.  At  sunset,  however,  when  he  returned 
to  the  house,  no  one  recognised  him  at  first,  for 
his  ice 3  was 
swollen  be 
yond  all  know 


ledge,  and  he 
had  to  explain 
that  he  was 
afraid  he  ^  had 
made  soma 
mistake. 

"But  what's 
the  matter  ?  " 
said  the  far- 
mer's wife 
anxiously. 

"I  can't 
tell  you  what's 
the  matter," 
he  replied 
wearily,  "  but 
it  started 
when  I 
cleaned  out 
the  beehive  1" 


"  My  doctor  told  me  I  should  have  to  Ieav6 
off  eating  so  much  meat." 

"  Did  you  laugh  at  him  ?  " 

'•  I  did  at  first,  but  when  he  sent  in  his  bill 
I  found  that  he  was  right." 


"  Do  you  call  this  cheese  fit  for  a  Christian 
to  eat?"  said  a  customer  who  did  not  fancy 

what     was 
given  him. 

"Well,  no, 
sir,"  replied 
the  waiter. 
"But  then 
we  are  not 
supposed  to 
provide  for 
the  religious 
denomina- 
tions of  our 
customers." 


The  next- 
door  neigh- 
bours were 
growing  some- 
what annoyed 
at  the  youth- 
ful pranks  of 
little  Henry, 
and  after  his 
e  xube  rant 
humour  had 
expressed 
itself  one 
morning  in 
the  heaving 
of  a  brick 
through  the 
drawing  -room 
window,  the 
head  of  the 
family  called 
next  door  to 
parents. 


"Eddie," 
said  mother 
sternly,  "you 
should  not 
fight  with  that 
Johnson  boy." 

" I  know  I 
shouldn't, 
mother,"  said 
Eddie  peni- 
tently. 

"  That's 
right.  And 
when  did  you 
find  out  ?  " 

"  About  a 
minute  after 
I  hit  him." 


THE    TKAGKDY. 

Jones:  You  don't  look  particularly  chirpy,  old  man.    Anything  wrong? 
Brov'N  :   Well,  the   fact   is,  IVe  just  failed  to  get  our  leading  lady  to 
sign  for  another  season. 
Jones:   But  I  didn't  know  you  were  in  the  theatrical  business.         ^ 
Brown  :  I'm  not.     I  refer  to  our  cook." 


interview     the     small     boy's 


"And  do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  our 
little  boy  threw  that  brick  right  through  your 
window  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  bearer  of  the  brick  in 
question  sternly. 

"  Just  fancy  1  "  said  the  fond  mother.  "  And 
would  you  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  be  so  very  kind  as 
to  let  me  have  the  brick  ?  We  want  to  keep 
every  little  souvenir  of  his  childhood  that  we 
can." 


Nellie, 
aged  four,  was 
gazing      in- 
tently  at   her 
aunt's  bonnet. 
"Well, 
dear,"     asked 
the    aunt     at 
last,      "  what 
do         you 
think  of  it  ?  " 
"  Oh,"  replied  the  small  observer,  "  I  think 
it's   all   right.     Mother  said   it   was  a  perfect 
fright,  but  it  doesn't  frighten  me  a  bit." 


"  Mother,"  asked  the  four-year-old,  "  did  you 
hear  the  step-ladder  when  it  tumbled  over  ? 

"  No,  dear,"  said  the  mother.  "  I  hope  papa 
didn't  fall." 

"Not  yet;  he's  still  hanging  on  to  the 
picture  moulding." 
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Shorthand  inThree  Days 

£100    SPEED    CONTEST 

^{TDutton's  Shorthand  for  the  Million  can  be  learned  completely  in  3  days  !     A 
mJ  new  invention,  it  is  the  simplest,  but  yet  the  highest  speed  system  in  the  world. 

All  there  is  to  learn  in  Dutton*s  Shorthand  for  the  Million  is  29  characters  and 
7  simple  rules,  nothing  else.  The  system  has  been  specially  framed  to  enable  it  to 
be  acquired  by  every  schoolgirl  and  schoolboy  of   12  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

The  outlines  in  Duttons  Shorthand  are  briefer  than  those  of  any  other  system.  A 
writer,  therefore,  of  another  system  at  80  words  a  minute  would  reach  100  words 
a  minute  with  Dutton's.  Similarly,  a  writer  of  any  other  system  at  160  words  a 
minute  would  reach  200  with  Dutton's. 

Our  Special  Correspondence  Course  will  enable  you  to  learn  in  3  days  by  post  from 
Skegness,  or  oral  tuition  can  be  obtained  at  the  London  Branch,  85,  New  Oxfoid 
Street,  W.C.  £  1 00  has  been  deposited  with  the  proprietors  of  the  T)aily  3^ews  to 
be  paid  to  those  writers  of  the  system  attaining  the  highest  speeds  by  Dec.  16,  1916. 


The  following  first  Elementary  Lesson  will  display  the -wonderful  simplicity  of  Dutton's  system — 
BC         Dl        F)K-       L->      M-^       Pr       R/   (up)    T   w. 

**  A  "  as  in  **  tape  "  is  represented  by  a  small  circle  c  ]  *'  o  "  as  in  "  so  "  by  a  large  circle  O  ; 
while  the  short  ''  e  "  as  in  ''  let "  is  always  omitted.  ' 

In  shorthand  the  sounds  of  words  are  written,  no  notice  being  taken  of  the  longhand 
spelling.    Thus  'Make"  would  be  represented  by  the  signs  for  1,  a,  k        ;  "boat "by  b,  o,  t 

The  circle  vowels  are  written  inside  curves,  but  outside  angles  caused  by  the  joining  of  two 
strokes.  Thus,  rake  ^,  roll  9^  ,  wreck  /-  ,  dale  J^  ,  dole  ^  ,  dell  l^  ,  bail  ^,  bowl  (q^  , 
bell    (^  ,  fail  i^,  foal  3^^  ,  fell  ^    .  /-  {   ^  ( 

R  is  added  to  any  stroke  doubled  in  length,  as  pay  ^  ,  pray  4  ,  bow  o  ,  broke  (a-, 
bake  L   ,  baker  C — ,  fail    \  ,  frail  J^  ,  frailer  X    , 

Now  try  the  following  exercise  : 

Lake,  l,a,k    V       ;  lame,  l,a,m    ^       ;  roam,  r,o,m      /<^  ;  rate,  r,a,t      ^                   ; 

take,  t,a,k     ^^       ;  maker,  m,a,kro — ;  prayed,  pr,a,d     C  ;  draper,  dr,a,pr   A 

trader,  tr,a,dr  w  ;  afraid,  a,fr,a,d  J      ;  deprecate,  d',pr,k,a,t  J       ;  perpetrate,  pr,p,tr,a,t^  ^   ; 

Now  see  if  you  are  already  capably  of  writing  sentences,  '*  The  "  and  "  to  "  are  denoted  by 
the  t  stroke  w  /* a"  by  a  dot  •  , 

I.    The  frail  rope  broke.      ■  2.    Derek  towed  the  boat.        3.    Kate  wrote  a  better  letter  later. 
4.    The  baker  preferred  to  fnake  a  bread  loaf.        5.    The  draper  paid  the  debt, 

KEY- 


^    (.-^    ^       ^^       J^     f 


Send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  to-day  for  a  Free  Trial  Lesson  and  further  particulars  to— 

DUTTON'S    BUSINESS   COLLEGE 

Room  8,  SKEGNESS. 
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Mary  Jane  and  i. 

In  thS  days  when  Mary  Jane  and  I  were  youn^ ,  ^ 
Just  a  pair  of  tiny  pinafores  at  play, 

It  was  very  sweet  to  see 

How  kind  she  was  to  me, 
in  really  quite  a  loving  soft  of  way. 
She  jg^ave  me  of  her  chocolates  and  cake, 
She  shared  with  me  her  golliwosrs  and  toys; 

She  would  sometimes  even  throw 

Her  arms  around  me— so ; 
A  thing  she  never  did  to  other  boys  I 

Oh,  Mary  Jane,  how  the  years  do  fly  I 
Nearly  a  score  gone  galloping  by 
Since,  bibbed  and  tuckered,  you  and  I 
Looked  on  Life  through  a  window-pane. 
Well,  let  them  bring  whatever  they  may- 
Skies  of  gold  or  skies  of  grey — 
The  heart  remains  the  same  alway; 
At  least,  1  hope  so,  Mary  Jane ! 

I'll  confess  that  there  are  moments,  Mary  Jane, 
When  you  tantalise  me  more  than  I  can  tell 

By  a  thing  1  often  rue— 

'Tis  the  change  I  find  in  you 
Prom  the  little  Mary  Jane  I  knew  so  well. 
You  have  grown  so  very  dignified  and  staid; 
Was  it  you  who  really  kissed  me  on  the  swing? 

Was  it  you  who  used  to  throw 

Your  arms  around  me— so? 
Why   1  dare  not  even  hint  at  such  a  thing 


yT'AfT 


2>f^^j^^r^ 


THE    DIFFERENCE. 


THE    DISTINGUISHED    ORDER. 

Parent:    Can  I  have  my  boy  out  early,  please? 
Master  :    Whose  class  is  be  in  ? 
Parent  :   I  dunno  the  teacher  s  name,  but  he's  in 
the  class  of  the  special  constable. 

Oh,  Mary  Jane,  how  the  years  do  fly! 
Nearly  a  score  gone  galloping  by 
Since  we  were  children,  you  and  I ; 
Ah,  would  those  days  could  come  again  I 
Of  course  you  know—you  must  surely  see— 
You're  the  only  girl  in  the  world  for  me; 
Is  your  heart  the  same  as  it  used  to  be? 
Oh,  let  me  hope  so,  Mary  Jane ! 

JT.  A,  JDavies, 


"Old  man,  I  hate  to  tell -you,"  said  the 
candid  friend  to  D'Auber,  the  artist,  "  but  you 
are  wasting  your  time  painting  pictures." 

*'  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  D'Auber  proudly. 
*' I  sell  them,  don't  I  ?  " 

''  That's  just  it.  If  you  can  sell  them,  you 
can  sell  anything,  so  why  don't  you  take  up 
something  there's  big  money  in  ?  " 


Grandfather  ;  Tommy,  you've  been  playing 
football  with  those  nasty  rough  boys  next  door  again? 

Tommy:  No,  I  haven't,  gran'pa.  They've  been 
playigg  football  with  me  I 


Bobby  came  home  in  bad  shape  one  day, 
with  his  face  bruised  and  battered  and  two  of 
his  front  teeth  missing.  Upon  cross-examina- 
tion he  admitted  that  he  had  been  involved 
in  a  physical  difficulty  \^ith  another  boy,  who 
had  apparently  held  his  own  well. 

."  Now,  Bobby,"  his  mother  said,  "  I  told 
you  not  to  fight,  but  you  have  been  at  it  again, 
and  have  lost  two  of  your  teeth." 

**  Ah,  no,  I  didn't  lose  'em,"  said  Bobby 
cheerfully.     **  I've  got  'em  both  in  my  pocket. 
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— an  apt  description  of  a  flask  of  Bitro-phosphate 
tablets,  because  these  tablets  literally  create 
new  energy. 

Just  as  an  exhausted  electric  battery  can  be 
recharged,  so  can  energy  and  vitality  be  restored 
to  weak  and  exhausted  nerve  cells  by  the  aid  of 
this  truly  wonderful 


BITRO-PHOSPHATE 

(Concentrated  Food  for  the  Brain  and  Nerves). 

Take  one  tablet  during  or  immediately  after 
every  meal,  and  careful W  note  the  result.  Very 
soon  your  appetite  will  improve  your  eyes  will 
grow  brighter,  and  your  cheeks  glow  with  health. 
You  will  sleep  better  and  wake  up  bright  and 
refreshed.  Your  brain  will  act  quickly  and 
clearly,  nerves  will  cease  troubling  you,  and  a 
decided  gain  in  mental  and  physical  strength 
will  be  apparent. 

Nothing  but  good  can  possibly  follow  the  use 
of  Bitro-phosphate  tablets.  They  contain  no 
harmful,  habi  -forming  drugs  and  may  be  safely 
taken  by  men  and  women  of  all  ages. 


Invaluable  to  the  Weak  and  Run-down. 


Bitro-ph-^sphate  is  su 
in  handy  pocket  flasks  by 
Boot's,    Taylors 
Timothy    White. 
Parke's    Drug    Stores, 
Lewis  &  Burrows, 
Harrod's.     SelfriJee's, 
Whiteley's.  and     other 
high-class  chemists  and 
stores  everywhere. 

Price  2/6  per  flask. 

containing    two    weeks' 

treatment. 

S  )le  Manufacturers  ;— 

The  INTERNATIONAL 

CHEMICAL  CO..  Ltd.. 

67-68  Bolsover  St.. 

London,  W. 


pplied 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
~  BLUE 


I  will  Save 
notAlti^  eke 
hut  only  this 


Portia 


X  TO  one  who  has  once  used 
"*-  ^  SI  LVO  for  cleaning  sil ver- 
ware  will  ever  wish  to  change. 

SI  LVO  restores  the  beautiful 
natural  lustre  of  the  metal. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the 
brilliance  it  imparts  comes  so 
quickly     and     stays     so     long. 

Compare  an  article  Silvo-cleaned 
with  one  straight  from  the 
silversmith's  hand,  that  will  con- 
vince you  as  nothing  else  can. 

No  harmful  ingredients 
to   injure  the  metal. 

3d.  and  6  J.  tins  of  all  Dealers,  Stores,  &c 

SI  LVO 

RECKITT  &  SONS,  LTD., 
HULL  and    LONDON. 
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"  And  this,"  said  the  teacher,  **  is  the 
rhinoceros.  Look  carefully  at  his  armoured 
hide." 

"I  see,"  said  the  small  boy.  *' An'  what's 
this  one  ?  " 

"  That,"  answered  the  teacher,  "  is  a  giraffe." 

**  Oh,  I  see  he's  got  a  periscope." 


said  Willie.  ♦*  We've  got  trifle  for  dinner 
to-day,  and  your  cook  told  me  that  you've 
only  got  rice -pudding." 


Sandy  had  returned  to  his  native  village  in 
Scotland  after  a  visit  to  London.  On  being 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  great  city,  he 


*'  Which  is  the  most  delicate  of  the  senses  ?  " 
asked  the  teacher. 

"  The  touch,"  answered  Johnnie. 

*'  How's  that  ?  " 

**Well,"  said  Johnnie,  "when  you  sit  on  a 
pin,  you  can't  see  it,  you  can't  hear  it,  you 
can't  taste  it,  but  you  know  that  it's  there." 


THE    GOLFERS      SON. 


Aunt:  But,  Bobby,  don't  you/ want  to  go  to  church  on  a  Sunday  morning,  instead  of  playing  in 
the  garden  all  the  time?    You  know  where  bad  boys  go  to. 

Bobby  :  That's  all  right,  auntie.  You  see,  I  don't  want  ever  to  be  separated  from  daddy  and 
mummie. 


said :  "  It  is  grand,  but  the  folks  are  no 
honest."  _ 

**  How  is  that  ?  "  asked  his  friend. 

"  Well,  I  bought  a  box  o'  pins  labelled  a 
thousand  for  a  penny,  and,  coming  home  in 
the  train,  I  counted  them  an'  found  they  were 
ssventeen  short." 


When  luncheon-time  came,  Mrs.  Eobinson 
asked  Willie  Jones  if  he  wouldn't  stay. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Willie.  "  I'd  better  go 
home.     Mother  will  be  expecting  me." 

"Suppose  I  telephone  and  ask  her  if  you 
may  remain,"  suggested  his  hostess. 

*'  Oh,  no, please  don't  do  that,  Mrs,  Eobinson," 


"  Is  that  young  woman  with  whom  I  saw 
you  the  other  day  your  wife  or  your  sister  ?  " 
inquired  the  inquisitive  friend. 

"  Well— er — I  don't  just  know,"  said  the 
bashful  youth  ;  "  I  haven't  asked  her  yet." 


*'  How  useless  you  girls  to-day  are  I  "  lamented 
the  old  lady  to  her  grand -daughter.  "  Why,  I 
actually  don't  believe  you  know  what  needles 
are  for  I  " 

'*How  absurd  you  are,  grandma  I  "  protested 
the  girl.  *'  Of  course  I  know  what  needles 
are  for.  They're  to  make  the  gramophone 
play," 
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Your  First  Care. 

A  neglected  mouth  is  the  home  of  de- 
structive bacteria.  Colonies  of  these  are 
swallowed,  causing  great  mischief  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  Prevent 
this  by  taking  care  of  your  teeth  and 
mouth.  The  nicest  and  cleanest  way  is 
by  using  Gibbs*s  Dentifrice,  an  econo- 
mical preparation  in  a  solid  cake,  which 
imparts  a  pearly  lustre  to  the  teeth,  acts 
as  an  antiseptic  to  the  mouth,  and 
sweetens    and    perfumes    the    breath. 

Price  6d,  of  all  Chemists, 


Like  a 

breeze 
in  the 
mouth. 


GENEROUS 

TRIAL  SAMPLES 

of  Dentifrice,  Cold 
Cream  Soap  and  Shav- 
ing Soap,sent  on  receipt 
of  2d.  in  stamps. 


D.  &  W.  GIBBS,  LTD. 
(Dept.  9e),  Cold  Cream 
Soap  Works,    London,   E. 

Established  1712. 


THE  TALK 

OF  THE 

ARMY 

^-"1  OUR  PERFECTLY  |~~ 
TAILORED  MILITARY 


BREECHES 


CUT  TO  YOUR 
M  EASURE8 
BY  EXPERT 
BREECHES 
MAKERS. 

IN  STRONG  KHAKI 
CORDS  &  DRILLS. 

Superior  Qualities. 

21/..   25/-, 
30/-,  35/-. 

BREECHES  for  Civilian 
wear  in  Strong  Riding 
Tweeds,  Cords,  &c.,  at 
just  about  half  the 
price  usually    charged. 

No  matter  where  you  are,  we  can 
send  you  Patterns  and  Self-Measure 
Form  with  all  instructions,  also 
Measuring  Tape  and  Guarantee  to  Fit 
you  Perfectly.  (Please  state  whether 
for  Military  or  Civilian  wear.) 

BEDFORD  RIDING  BREECHES  CO. 

(Dept  W.M.),  29,  Gt.  Titchfielcl  Street, 
I^;^^  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  HZZZI 


PROTECTS    THE    HOME    AND    ALL    IN    IT. 


The  House-ffoWcr  "All-in"  Policy 
Covers  all  these  Risks  for  5/-  per  £100. 

and^Twf  ^  I^ent-Burglary-Housebreaking-Larceiiy 
dnriw  S~-^?P^^/®''^.^^^'^il%-(In.}ii"es  toSlrvants,  in- 
mStnf  f^tf^^-^  LabourJ-Bursting  of  Water-Pipes  and  Ap- 
of  «S«  /v "T^'?^  Frost.Storm-FIood  orTempest-Explosion 
Liahfiif^r  f  •  ^»"^«sfcic  Boilers-Mirror  Breakage-Public 
8ibtprrrri'''^S-  "^^  l^aundr^r-Lightning-Thunderbolt- 
TCctinn  "nf""-!  T.'^^  -^Fth<luake-Riots-Strikes-In8ur- 
Hoff,rP*^^-^  Commotion -Effects  Removed  while  on 
Serv-,nf«  n  ^"t  Store -Effects  of  Family,  Guests,  and 
SbintVS^i'.^^'k^*'^  ^^^^'^  Notes  up  to  £25.  Can  be 
^omblned  with  the  TTnii.«P-n»,>.^Vo  "All-in"  Cover 


Write  for  interesting  descriptive  booklet  38  and 
full   particulars   free   tvora  "All-in**   Policy   Dept. 

THE     BRITISH     DOMINIONS 

GENERAIi    INSURANCE    CO.,    I'd., 
3,   Old   Broad   Street,   London,  E.C. 

Head    Office — British    Dominions    House,    Royal    Exchange 
Auenue,    London,    E.C. 


RESERVES    EXCEED    £1,000,000.^^ 
Application  for  Agencies  Invited. 


The  House-Owner  ••All-in"  Policy  covers 
all  these  risks  for  1/6  per  £100, 

Fire— Lightning--ThuDderbolt-Earfchquake— Subterranean 
Fire  — Loss  of  Rent  — Riots— Strikes— Insurrection— Civil 
Commotion— Burglary— Housebreaking— Larceny— Theft- 
Explosion  of  Gas  or  Domestic  Boilers— Hot  Water  and 
Heating  Apparatus— Property— Owners'  Liability.  Can  be 
combined  with  the  Honse-Holder's  "  ALL-IN  "  cover. 


Mention  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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*' What  does  a  shad  consist  of,  anyhow?" 
asked  the  man  who  had  never  eaten  that  kind 
of  fish. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  expert,  "it  is  mostly 
backbone,    wishbone,     funnybone,    and     then 


"  Will  you  alter  this  gown  to  fit  me  ?  " 
asked  the  young  lady  of  her  dressmaker. 

The  couturiere  raised  her  hands  in  pious 
horror. 

"  Certainly  not,  mademoiselle,  certainly  not," 
she  answered.  "  Why,  that  isn't  done  any 
more.     You  must  be  altered  to  fit  the  gown." 


"  Have  you  a  lawyer  ?  "  asked  the  magistrate 
of  a  young  man  brought  before  him. 

"  No,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Well,  don't  you  think  you  had  better  have 
one  ?  "  inquired  the  magistrate. 

"  No,"  said  the  youth.  '*  I  don't  need  one. 
I  am  going  to  tell  the  truth." 


Little  Elsie  came  home  from  a  neighbour's 
house,  munching  a  chocolate. 

"  Now,  Elsie,"  her  mother  reproved  her, 
"  how  many  times  have  I  told  you  not  to  ask 
Mrs.  Brown  for  chocolates." 

"  I  didn't  ask  her,"  returned  Elsie  calmly. 
"  I  don't  have  to ;  I  know  where  she  keeps 
them," 


AWAITING    INSTKUCTION. 


A    CHANGE    FOR    THE    BETTER. 

Father  (at  head  of  table) :  When  /  was  a  boy  I 
was  glad  enough  to  get  dry  bread  for  my  dinner. 

Daughter:  Well,  daddy,  you're  having  a  much 
better  time  now  that  you're  living  with  us,  eh? 

**  I  THOUGHT  you  had  given  up  burnt- wood 
art,  dearie,"  said  the  young  husband. 

"Why,  Ferdinand,  how  can  you  be  so  heart- 
less ?     This  is  a  pie." 


Vicar:  Ou  strike  again!  What's  the  grievance 
this  time? 

Striker  :  We  don't  rightly  know  yet.  We  are 
just  waitin'  to  'ear  from  Lunnon  ! 


SUPPOSE. 
Suppose  all  your  wishes  were  fishes, 

Suppose  that  you  owned  the  broad  seas, 
What  would  you  do  with  your  wishes? 

Do  you  think  that  your  fortune  would  please? 
Suppose  they  were  s:oIden,  those  fishes, 

Suppose  you'd  of  silver  a  net, 
And  hauled  in  your  submarine  riches, 

Would  you  owe  to  Neptune  a  debt? 

Suppose  on  the  rolling  Atlantic 

An  Argosy  you  had  afloat, 
With  treasure  to  drive  Croesus  frantic, 

Would  you  give  me  a  place  in  your  boat? 
Suppose— I'm  romantic,  dramatic, 

Of  course.  It  is  only  suppose — 
We  sailed  down  the  soft  Adriatic, 

Would  you  barter  a  kiss  for  a  rose? 

Suppose,  on  the  Seas  that  are  Seven, 

We'd  ships  overladen  with  wealth, 
I  should  not  be  a  bit  nearer  Heaven 

Than  when  I  gain  kisses  by  stealth. 
Suppose!— I  can  do  it  no  longer, 

I've  got  to  say  something  that's  true. 
And  real,  and  grows  stronger  and  stronger, 

It's  just  what  you  know—**  I  want  you  I" 

Charles  JS*  Mansfield* 
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When  on  leave  he  needs  a 
hot  bath  and  a  shave  with  a 


Safety^ 


Razor.   ^ 


^^ 


It  is  the  favourite  razor  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
because  of  its  simplicity,  compactness  and  durability.  A 
really  handsome  and  dependable  razor  at  a  popular  price. 
it  is  the  only  safety  razor  selling  at  less  than  one  guinea  that 
can  be  stropped  without  removing  the  blade.  Thus  a  single 
blade  can  be  kept  in  perfect  shaving  condition  for  weeks  or 
even  months.  ,      r  •      i 

Keep  one  always  in  your  ba  broom,  therefore,  for  the  friend 
who  visits  you  on  leave.  He  will  enjoy  his  clean,  close 
*•  7  o'clock  "  shave  as  much  as  his  batb. 

It  need  cost  you  nothiivg  if  you  take 
advantage  of  our  special  offer.  If  you  buy 
a  Standard  "  7  o'clock  "  Set  from  any  dealer 
during  the  War,  the  makers  will  send  an 
exact  duplicate  £et  absolutely  free  of  charge 
to  any  soldier  or  sailor  triend  whom  you 
f         ^^^^^B  ^^y  nominate.      The  only  conditions  are 

I         '  ^^^^K9  *^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  •'■^'^  '"""'^'  ^^  "'^^'^*^  ^'^  ^  regimen- 

"''^^^^^  tal  or  naval  address,  and  that  you  must 

send  up  the  dealer's  receipt  to  prove  pur- 
chase, and  stamps  to  cover  postage  (see 
coupon  in  every  set). 

Fuller  variicnlari.  of  the  Sole 
Manufacturers : 
The  Proprietors  of  thk 

"7  o'clock"  Safktv  Razor, 
6],  Nkw  Oxford  St.,  J-ondon. 

Of  all  high-class  dealers 
thronghon'  the  world. 


On  Lea-v^e. 


"7  O'CLOCK"  STANDARD  SET  consists  of 
heavily  silver-plated  stropping  razor,  six  finest  lancet 
steel  renewal  blades  in  compact  blade  sheath,  special 
strop  in  hinged  partition  as  fart  cf  the  case 
—the  whole  in  handsome  case  measur- 
ing  only  5  in.  by  2  in.   by   i^  in.    deep. 
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HOW    WBi^OURB 

RHE^UMATISM 

Torturing,  grinding,  rasping  pain — let  it  come  in  the  guise  of  sciatica, 
muscular  or  inflammatory  rheumatism,  lumbago— we  can  cure  it. 

You  know  that  rheumatism  is  caused  by  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  but  do  you 
know  how  the  uric  acid  gets  there  ?    We'll  tell  you. 

A  portion  of  all  the  food  you  eat  is  turned  into  new  blood.  Now,  this  blood  is 
bound  to  contain  impurities  such  as  uric  acid.  It  is  the  business  of  the  kidneys 
to  filter  the  blood  and  remove  all  impure  matter.  Well,  when  the  kidneys  fail 
to  do  their  work  properly,  the  uric  acid  remains  in  the  blood  and  becomes  more 
and  more  poisonous,  until  the  torturing  pains  of  rheumatism  are  the  result. 

You  might  doctor  the  blood  for  ever  with  drugs  and  medicine,  but  you 
can't  purify  it  that  way.  You've  got  to  find  the  'cause  and  remove  it — find 
something  that  will  make  the  kidneys  purify  the  blood. 

Klectricity  is  the  power  that  runs  every  organ  of  your  body.  The  reason 
the  kidneys  fail  to  do  their  work  is  because  they  are  weak  from  a  lack  of 
electricity.  Electricity,  as  produced  by  the  "Ajax"  Battery,  will  give  new 
vigour  to  the  kidneys.  It  provides  them  with  energy  and  dissolves  the  uric 
acid,  and  drives  it  through  the  circulation,  back  to  the  kidneys,  which,  in 
their  new-born  vigour,  are  now  able  to  cleanse  the  blood  of  its  poison  and 
free  the  tissues  for  ever  from  the  disease — rheumatism. 

No  pain  can  exist  in  a  body  charged  "with  electric  life.  You  can  have  no 
rheumatism,  no  weakneps,  no  inactive  parts,  because  the  life  generated  by 
this  grand  force  gives  health  ard  strength  to  every  organ. 

so-page:  book  pre^e^ 

We  will  send  this  book,  with  illustrations,  free  to  anyone  who  will  send  his 

or  her  name  and  address.      Write  for  it  now,  to-day,  while  yotc  have  it  in 

mind,  if  you  cannot  call  for  a  free  test,  ajaxld 

THE  BRITISH  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

(Dept.  19),  25,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 


A  WRINKLED  SKIN 

A  wrinkled  skin  is  a  starved  skin,  one 
in  which  the  pores  are  clogged  with 
dirt  and  grime.  OATINE  will  remove 
aU  the  trouble.  It  cleanses  the  pores 
thoroughly,  and  by  restoring  the  oil  lo 
the  minute  glands  beneath  the  skin  it 
thus  enables  tbem  to  nourish  the  skin 

{(roperly,  so  that  wrinkles  and  ugly 
ines  are  soon  smoothed  out. 

In  whlti©  j ars.  IM  i  &  2/3.  Ask  for- 

GET   IT   AT  YOUR    CHEMIST'S.    ^ 


POWER 


Write  the  Concentre  Co., 
and  they  will  prove  to  yotz 
how  their  Course  "  Scien- 
tific Concentration  "  will 
give  you  gre  it  Power  of 
Will  and  Self- Reliance,  great  Power  over  Blushing,  Worry,  Had 
Habits,  great  Powers  of  Memory,  Attention.  Observation  Thinking. 
Speaking.    Approved  by  the  late  Lord  Avebury,  Mr.  W.  T.  htead, 

.^F     .»    ^,    t~,    T>_j T> 11    r\    r!.,«i,™»»,„  \iT».-Ji-Q  "Kan      1  ,nni\t\n  T?f>nn.m. 


Sir  R.S.  8.  Baden-Powell,  0.  Graharae-White.Esq.,  ^ 

■ -  "  '  '       Practised  by  thousands 


1.,  Landon  Ronald, 
r and  Editors  of  Famous  Jnnrnals.  Practised  by  thousands 
of  students  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Send  to-day  for  tree 
Descriptive  Booklet  and  testimonials  to  the  CONCENTRO  CO., 
18,  Central  Buildings,  Wallsend,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


'WE  PUT  THE  WORLD  BEFORE  YOU!' 


The.  Indispensable  Magazine  for  the 
Homes  and  Schools  of  the  Empire. 


THE  REVIEW 
OF    REVIEWS 

Illustrated     ::     Monthly     ::     Price  1/- 


The  Best  Periodical  for  Busy  People. 


The  Midland  Counties  Herald  recently 
said  that  The  Review  of  Reviews  "is  an 

essential,  for  its  contents,  tersely  written,  form 
practically  a  history  of  the  world's  doings  .... 
and,  under  the  able  Editorship  of  E.  W.  Stead, 
worthily  maintains  its  world-wide  reputation^" 

Readers  of  The  Windsok  Magazine  are  invited  to 
carefully  examine  THE  REVIEW  OP  REVIEWS; 
they  will,  it  is  anticipated,  decide  to  order  it  regularly 
from  Booksellers  or  Newsagents.  Single  copies,  1/- 
monthly  ;  or  it  can  be  sent  by  post  for  one  year  for  l^/G  | 
to  Canada,  13/6. 

Subscription  Orders,  enclosing  Cheque  or  Post  Office 

Order,     should     be    addressed     to     THE     MANAGER, 

'' REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"  OFFICE,  BANK  BUILDINGS, 

KINGSWAY,  LONDON,   W.C, 
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WELBANK'S  BOILERETTE 


THE    COOKER    THAT 


SAVES  THE  MONEY. 


IT  SAVES  THE  MONEY-foP  Meat,  &c.,  as  it  makes  Old  Fowls,  Tough  Steaks,  and  the 
Cheaper  Cuts  of  Meat  more  tender,  delicious,  and  digestible— (with  very  !ltt!e  loss 
in  weight)— than  expensive  joints,  &c.,  when  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way. 

IT  SAVES  THE  MONEY— when  Gas  or  Oil  Stoves  are  used,  as  it  is  really  marvellous 
the  little  heat  required  to  keep  these  **pots  a  boiling." 

IT  SAVES  THE  MONEY~fop  Doctors,  Medicine,  &c.,  as  the  Salts  of  Vegetables  are 
Nature's  Best  Remedies  for  Constipation,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Anaemia,  Neuralgia, 
&c.,  besides  being  the  Most  Valuable  Elements  for  the  building  up  of  body  and  brain. 

IT  SAVES  THE  MONEY-when  extra  help  cannot  be  afforded,  as  it  "looks  afier  it- 
self" and  will  cook  the  dinner,  &c.,  while  other  duties  are  being  performed. 


THIS  WONDER-WORKING  INVENTION 

gets  intensely  hot,  hotter  than  an  ordinary  saucepan,    yet  it  can  never  burn  the  food. 

**lt  looks  after  itself,"  therefore  requires  no 
attention,  stirring  being  unnecessary. 

Ihs  ** Hospital"  calls  it 

"THE    IDEAL    COOKER." 

The  Ideal  Cocker  for  Porridge,   Milk,   Milk  Foods,  Soups,  Stews, 

Jellies,  Custards,  Sauce.  Jam  and  Marmalade  Making,  Beef  Tea, 

&c.    A  Speciality  for  Infant,  Invalid, 

AND    ALL    KINDS    OF    VEGETARIAN    COOKERY. 


COOKS  MEAT  ANO  VEGETABLES  IN  OWN  JUICES, 

By  which  means  all  the  Valuable  Salts,  Tonics,  Natural  Aperients,  and  Life-giving  properties 
of  Meat  and  Vegetables,  which  are  usually  washed  away,  are  fully  conserved. 


VEGETABLES  COOKED  IN  THEIR  OWN  MOISTURE 

are  simply  delicious.    The  Salts  are  NATURE'S  BEST 

MEDICINE,  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  impart  fresh 

life  and  energy  to  body,  blood,  and  brain. 


M 


"CONVERTS  THE  OLD  INTO  YOUNG. 

Will  make  Tough  Meat  delicious  and  digestible,  and 

Old  Fowls  more  tender  and  delicious  than  Expensive 

Chickens  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way. 


THE  COOKER  THAT  LOOKS  AFTER  ITSELF. 

You  simply  put  your  Dinner  In  the  Boilerette,  consisting  of  Meat  or  Pou  try,  Puddinp, 
Vegetables,  &c.,  and  leave  it  to  **take  care  of  itself."  You  can  go  out,  come  back  when 
you  like,  and  find  it  beautifully  cooked  ready  to  serve.  The  meat  will  be  made  very 
tender,  delicious,  and  digestible.  Puddings  will  be  as  light  as  bread,  while  Vegetables 
will  have  their  delicious  flavours  and  life-giving  properties  lully  conserved. 


THE   MARVELLOUS  GAS   ECONOMISER  ! ! 

It  is  fai-  ahead  of  ALL  other  Cookers  for  Econontising;  Gas.  A  pinner  consisting 
of  Two  Fowls,  a  piece  of  Ham,  and  Two  Vegetables,  or  a  dinner  consisting  of  a  Leg  of 
Mutton,  a  Suet  Pudding,  and  Two  Vegetables  can  be  cooked  on  the  small  simmering 
burner  on  the  top  of  a  Gas  Oven  containing  only  seven  jets.  N.B.— As  these  cookers 
can  be  left  to  'Mook  after  themselves  "  they  save  time  and  trouble  as  well  as  money. 


All  sizes,  from  IJ  pints  up  to  12  gallons. 


Full  Particulars  Post  Free. 


W.  M.  WELBANK,  Duplex  Works,  BANBURY. 


LONDON  DEPOT-105,  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.G. 


Tel.  5796  City, 
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TURKISH    BATHS 
AT   HOME 

No  form  of  bathing  accomplishes  such  perfect  cleanliness 
as   the  combined   HOT-AIR   and   VAPOUR    BATH. 

It  not  only  cleanses  the  outer  surface,  but  also  opens  the 
pores,  eliminates  impure  matters,  and  stimulates  a  health- 
ful flow  of — life's  principle — the  blood,  clears  the  skin, 
recuperates  the  body,  quiets  the  nerves,  rests  the  tired, 
and  creates  that  delightful  feeling  of  invigorated  health 
and  strength.  Physicians  recommend  it  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  Colds,  Influenza,  Rheumatism,  Kidney  and 

Liver  Troubles,  Skin  Diseases,  &c. 

Our  Patent  Folding  Cabinets  embrace  everv  desirable  feature 

and  possess  several  exclusive  advantages,  such  as— Absolutely 

Safe  Outside  Heater ;  Heat  Regulator ;  Exit  is  easy 

and  immediate— no  assistant  required. 

Write  for  "BATH  BOOK"  No.  5. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.  ^''^SS^nSSr^.^''- 


Monthly 
Bargain 
List  of^ 
JELKS' 

HIGH-GRADE  SECOND- 
HAND FURNITURE. 

a^%0%0f\^%^%0      Stock, 
For  Casli  or   on    Easy 

Terms. 
Good  as  new— yet  iiai'F 

cost. 
Double  wear  o'f  ciieap 

new  g-oods. 

yelks'  Furniture  comes  solely 
ft-om  good-class  homes  through- 
out the  kingdom.  An  ever- 
changing  stock  of  absorbing  in- 
terest.    Call  or  write  at  once. 


ESTD.      Yu 
OVER      W 
50  YEARS 


263,  265,  267,  269,  271,  273,  275, 

HOLLOWAY   ROAD,   LONDON,  N. 

Depositories  :  2  16,  EDEN  GROVE  (Adj.) 


Self-Conscious 

People  should  order  MR.  JAMES  ALEXANDER'S  book - 
•  THE  CUBE  OF  SELF-COMSCIGUSNESS."  On  saie 
at  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries;  price  3/6  net;  bound  Full 
Cloth  9  in.  by  6  in.,  H)5  pp.  This  book  has  received  excellent  Press 
Notices  from  the  Yorkshire  Post,  Scotsman,  The  Times.  T.P.'s 
Weekly,  Sunday  Times,  Pitman's  Journal,  &c.  Publishers : 
Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  London,  and  Andrew  Reid  &  Co..  New- 
ca.stle-on-Tyne.  Single  copies  per  post  for  3/10  (abroad  4/-)  from  The 
Concentro  Co.,  18,  Central  Blcig8.,Wallsead,Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The  Night's 
Sweetest  Perfume 

—  that  exquisite  fragrance  AvKich 
reigns  supreme  in  the  dim  silence 
of  the  English  garden,  when  sum- 
mer's here — is  given  to  you,  in 
all  its  natural  beauty,  by  Zenobia 

Night-Scented  Stock 

This  Perfume  was  originated  by 
Zenobia,   Ltd.  :   so  also  was 

Zenobia  Sweet  Pea  Blossom 

Each  sold  at  2/9,  3/11,  5/6,  and   11/6. 
Zenobia  Lily  of  the  Valley 

This  also  is  a  great  favourite  among 
all  those  who  love  delicate  perfumes. 
Price  2/3,  3/11,  6/9,  and  11/6  per  bottle. 

'ENOBI 


8olcl  by  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  and  Stores. 

Zenobia  Eau  de  Cologne 

is  admitted  to  be  unequalled. 
Price  1  /3,  2/6,  and  5/-  per  bottle. 

ZENOBIA,  LTD., 

lioughboro,'  JLieicestershire. 


OVER  8,000 

purchased  by 

H.  M.  GOVT. 

chiefly  for  military  purposes 
since   the    war    broke    out. 

OliVeR 

Tj^pcWritcr 

— the  machine  that  makes  the  largest 
number  of  clear  carbon  copies.  Its 
pov^erful  double  typebars  being  fitted 
in  phosphor-bronze  bearings  (impervious 
to  rust)  the  OLIVER  is  well  adapted 
for  use  in  humid  climates,  as  elsewhere. 


OLIVER    TYPEWRITER    CO.,    LTD., 

75,    Queen    Victoria   Street, 

London)    E.C. 

Ask  for  Booklet   287. 
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ALARMING  EPIDEMIC  OF 
HAIR  TROUBLES 


Remarkable  Evidence  Proves  War  Conditions  Responsible. 


1,000,000  "WAR-BONUS"   HAIR   HEALTH   PARCELS   FREE. 


REMARKABLE  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  cases  of  hair  troubles 
reported  from  all  over  Great  Britain,  and  more 
especially   in   the    great    munition-making    centres,   as 
never  before. 

Is  War  work  responsible  for  all  this?  Actually  in 
many  cases  it  is. 

There  is  certainly  some  cause  for  anxiety  amongst 
those  wh©  value  their  hair,  for  the  very  atmosphere 
to-day  seems  so  impreg- 
nated that  even  those 
who  live  and  work  a 
considerable  distance 
from  the  workshops  and 
arsenals  are  wondering 
why  their  hair  is  thinning, 
falling  out,  or  becoming 
straggly  and  dull  and 
lacking  in  lustre. 

HOW  THE  HAIR 

IS     BEING 

POISONED. 

Mr.  Edwards,  the  well- 
known  Discoverer- 
Inventor  of  "  Harlene," 
and  the  popular  ' '  Harlene 
Hair -Drill,"  when  his 
opinion  was  sought,  had 
much  of  interest  to  impart. 

"There  is  certainly  a 
great  increase  lately  in  all 
kinds  of  hair  troubles,"  he 
said,  "but  this  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  many 
people  do  not  realise  how  simple  it  is  to  make  the  hair 
wonderfully  bright  and  healthy.  In  the  great  munition 
centres  I  have  heard  of  extraordinary  cases  of  hair 
troubles,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  more  also 
who  are  suffering  from  hair  weakness,  which  could  so 
speedily  be  remedied  if  they  would  only  accept  the  Free 
Gift  I  am  prepared  to  offer. 

"  I  am  willing  to  send  to  the  first  million  people  who 
write  for  it  a  parcel  containing  all  .  the  necessary 
materials  for  a  seven  days'  practice  of  hair-health  and 
beauty  cultivation  free  of  all  charge." 

Those,  therefore,  who  are 
among  the  many  thousands 
just  now  whose  hair  is 
deteriorating  in  quality  or 
quantity  should  immediately 
take  advantage  of  the  special 
War-bonus  and  Fourfold 
Free  Gift  for  the  Hair. 

If  you  suffer  from— 
1-  Scalp  Irritation 
2.  Complete    or   Partial 

Baldness 
^*  Straggling  Hair 
4.  Falling  Hair 


5.  Splitting  Hairs 

6.  jOver-Greasiness 

7.  Qver-Dryness 

8.  Scurf  or  Dandruff 


9.  Loss  of  Colour 

10.  Unruly  Wiry  Hair 

11.  Hair  Thinning 

12.  Arrested   Gnowth 


you  have  only  to  avail  yourself  of  Mr.  Edwards'  most 
generous  offer  to  learn  of  the  most  successful  method 
of  regaining,  restoring,  and  preserving  hair-health. 

ONE    MILLION 

FREE  GIFTS. 

This  is  your  hair-  health 
gift  :— 

1.  A  bottle  of  "Harlene," 
a  true  liquid  food  and  natural 
tonic  for  the  hfeir. 

2.  A  packet  of  the  marvel- 
lous hair  and  scalp  cleansing 
"Cremex"  Shampoo,  which 
prepares  the  head  for  '*  Hair- 
Drill." 

3.  A  bottle  of  "Uzon" 
Brilliantine,  which  gives  a 
final  touch  of  beauty  to  the 
hair,  especially  beneficial  to 
those  whose  scalp  is  dry. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  secret  "Hair- 
Drill"  Manual. 


A  if  the  iitne  when  men  and  women  are  all  concentrated  on  war 
work  never  has  the  great  *'  Harlene  Hair- Drill"  exercise  proved 
so  universally  triumphant.  If  you  are  in  the  least  zuorried'as 
to  your  hair  health,  send  for  this  special  fourfold  gift  offered 
you  here  withojtt  cost  or  obligation. 


Once  you  have  experi- 
enced the  hair-growing 
and  hair-improving  pro- 
perties of  "  Harlene,"  you 
will  be  able  to  obtain  future 
supplies  from  your  local 
chemist  at  i/-,  2/6,  or  4/6  per  bottle.  (In  solidified  form 
"  Harlene  "  is  now  ready  for  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Travellers, 
&c. ,  sold  in  tins  at  2/9,  with  full  directions  as  to  use.) 
"  Uzon"  Brilliantine  costs  i/-  and  2/6  per  bottle,  and 
"Cremex"  Shampoo  Powders  c^d.  each,  or  i/-  per  box 
of  seven  shampoos. 

Any  or  all  of  these  preparations  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  receipt  of  price  direct  from  Edwards  Harlene,  Ltd. , 
20,  22,  24,  and 26,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.C.' 
Carriage  extra  on  foreign  orders;  Cheques  and  P.O.'s 
should  be  crossed.     Write  to-day. 


-POST  THIS  FREE  GIFT  FORM- 


Fill  in  and  post  to  EDWARDS'  HARLENE,  Ltd.,' 

20, 22, 24  &  26,  Lamb's  Conduit  St.,  London,  W.C. 

Dear  Sirs,— Please  send  me  your  free  "Harlene" 
Fourfold  Hair-Growing  Outfit.  T  enclose  ^d.  in 
stamps  for  postage  to  any  part  of  the  world.  (Foreign 
stamps  accepted.) 

NAME 


ADDRESS  . 
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DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES 

During  this  awful  war  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes  are  looking  after  hundreds  of  children 
of  our  brave  soldiers  who  have  lost  their  wives.  The  Homes  are  feeding  and 
clothing  and  training  these  children,  and   minding   them   until   their   fathers'   return. 

Here  is  a  case.     Private  Tom  Brown  was  at  the  Front  when  his  wife  died,  leaving  six  mot^herless 

children,  quite  little  ones.  Two  were  twins  only 
five  days  old.  The  poor  father  was  distracted  ; 
what  was  he  to  do  ?  Someone  suggested 
Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes.  He  called  at  their 
Branch  in  Sheffield,  and  the  Homes  took  the 
children  in  immediately,  and  are  minding  them 
imtil  Tom  Brown's  return  from  the  war.  Three 
of  them  are  at  Babies'  Castle.  Two  are  at  the 
Boys'  Garden  City.  One  of  the  little  babies  died 
before  it  could  be  brought  to  London. 

Will  you,  readers  of  the  '*  Windsor,"  please 
help  the  Homes  to  support  our  brave  Tommies' 
Bairns  ? 

"Oh,  it's  Tommy  in  the  trenches!     It's  Tommy 
by  the  gun  ! 

But  it's  Tommy's  bairns  are  crying  while  the 
TOM  BROWN  s  LiT'i LE  ONES  AT  BABiEs'  CASTLE.  work  is  being  done  !  " 


.Half-Crowns,  equal  £ : s ^.,  to  help  to  support  our  brave 


I  gladly  send.... 
Tommies'  Bairns. 

NAME .-. W.M.— NOVEMBER. 

ADDRESS 

To  the  Hon.  Director,  William  Baker,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes,  18  to  26,  Stepney  Causeway,  London,  E. 

Cheques  and  Orders  payable  "Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes  Food  Bill  Fund  "  and  crossed.     (Notes  should  be  Registered.) 


DON'T  SNEEZE 

You  can  at  once  get 
rid  of  that  Cold   by 

Dr.Mackenzie's 

CATARRH-CURE 

SmellingrBottle 

It  Cures  COLD  IN  THE  HEAD  and 

arrests  Catarrh.Reiieyes  Neuralgia 
In  the  Head,  Faintness,  Dizziness. 
A  SPECIFIC  for  HEAD-ACHE. 

Invaluable  for  INFLUENZA. 
Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores.  Price 
1/3;  or  if  unable  to  obtain,  send  i8 
Stamps  and  it  will  be  sent  post  free  in 
the  U.K.  from  the  Proprietors, 

Hackeuzie'sCure  Depot,  Reading. 

REFUSE  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 


For    more    than    Thirty    Years     Thousands    have 
derived  Great  Benefit  from 

DR  DAVIS'S  FAMOUS  PILLS 

Have  been  universally  admitted  to  be  a  BOON  TO  ALL. 

They  are  tlie  best-known  remedy  for  Anaemia.  Giddiness,  Fulness 

and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Loss  of  Appetite.  Hysteria,  Palpitation 

of  the  Heart,  Debility,  Depression,  Weakness,  &c. 

Boxes.  1/3.  3,.,  5/-,  and  12/-.  post  free  from  the  Proprietor. 

DR.  DAVIS'S  book,  most  invaluable,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a 

stamped  addressed  Envelope.    Only  address— 
309,  PORTOBELLO  RD.,  HOTTING  HIIiL,  LONDON. 


A  Real  Leuer  Simulation      To  All  Clever  ^^ 

COLD  WATCH  FREE  "Th:wi.IrH  J 

The  four  Hues  of  letters  in  this  square  stand  for  two 
boys'  aud  two  ffirls*  names.  We  guarantee  to  send  yoi 
Absolutely  Free,  one  of  our 
famous  Simulation  i8-ct.  Gold 
Watches  (ladies'  or  gents')  if 
you  send  us  the  correct  names : 
lout  you  must  comply  with  our 
condition ;  and  promise  to  show 
the  watch  to  your  friends,  as  v 
our  goods.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  try,  so  sena 
at  once.  Enclose  stamp  for  reply.  — The  ^ 
London  General  Supply  Association  (Dep.  63),^^ 
73,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.C.         ^ 
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ADJUSTABLE 
REST   CHAIR. 


Illlllllillllllllllllll» 


<,JOHN  BOND'S^ 

CRYSTAL  PALACE 

MARKING  INK 

Marks  cleanly  and  never  runs. 

Sold  at  all  Stationers,  Chemists 
and  Stores  6d.  and  Is. 


For  use  with  or  without  heating 
(whichever  kind  is  preferred). 
Used  in  the  Royal  Households. 


MEVER  RUNS 


COPYRIGHT. 


DRINK  HABIT 

CONQUERED 

No  more  misery.    Get  rid  of  the 
drink,  habit  lit  S  days. 

After  being  a  heavy  drinker  for  years.  I 
viras  saved  and  providentially  came  into 
possession  of  the  true  method  for  over- 
corning  inebriety.  The  drinker  Avho 
wants  to  stop  for  ever,  getting  rid  of 
the  awful  desire  for  alcohol,  can  easily  do 
so,  losing  no  time  and  enjoying  life  better 
than  ever  before.  Marvellous  success. 
Safe,  reliable,  medically  endorsed. 
Drinkers  Secretly  Saved. 
hrharr^^f^f*'^*'*^^®*^  I^  ^  person  is  addicted  so  strongly  that 
hppn^„  1-  ^^^"■,'^  ^  b®  rescued,  he  can  be  treated  secretly;  will 
iMmi«£i«^^"?H  ^^''<^'^  odour  and  taste  of  liquor.  Legions  of  testl- 
drinw  ^^'"^/JnK  genuineness  of  my  Method.  Joyous  news  for 
Sent  ;^i„-*^"*^  ^'^^  Wives,  mothers,  &c..  contained  in  my  Bock. 
«"t,  plain  wrapper,  free.    Keep  this  advt.  or  pass  it  on.    Address : 

EDW,  J,  WOODS,  10,  Norfolk  Street  (437  T),  LONDON. 


s 


The 

BURLINGTON/^ 

An    Ideal  _ 

Easy  Chair  | 

that  can  be  ( 

instantly  g 

changed  g 

into  a  P 

semi  or  full  ( 

length  I 

couch.  J 

Simply    press  M 

a  button  and  the  M 

back  declines  or  = 

automatically  = 

rises  to  any  posi-  M 

tion.  Release  the  M 

button   and   the  | 

back  is  instantly  M 

locked.  The  sides  = 

open    outwards,  | 

affording      easy  p 

_      access  and  exit.  J 

^        The  Leg  Rest  is  adjustable  to  various  inclinations,  and  when  not  in  use  it  slides  under  the  seat.  M 

g  CATALOGUE    C5    OF    ADJUSTABLE    CHAIRS    POST    FREE.  | 

I  J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.,  171,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  | 

H!lMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII!lilll!llillllllllllll|||||||||||ilillllllllllllllllllll!|||||||||||||im 


The  Frenzied  Foe 

For  it  will  fight, 
'Tis  a  hard  Blow^ 

To  lack  Fluxite. 

FOR  DIFFICULT  SOLDERING   WORK 


FLUXITE 


is  admitted  by  experts  to  be  a  vital  necessity.      In  the 
Army,   in    the   Navy,    and    in   all   the   Industries  it  is 
recognised  as  the  paste  flux   that 


■I 


With    Fluxite  you   can   repair   your  pots 

and     I  ans,     and     other     metal     articles. 

Of  all  Ironmongers,  in  Tins.  7d.,  1/2,  and   2/4 


contams  a 


Tie"  FLUXITE  "SOLDERIKC  SET 

special  "small-space"  Soldering  Iron,  a  Pocket  Blow-lamp, 

Fluxite,  Solder,  &c. 

Sample  Set  post  paid  United  Kingdom,  5/6 

I  Auto-Controller  Co.,  20I,  Vienna  Rd.,  Bermondsey,England. 
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helps  the  NURSE 


It  keeps  liquid  HOT— 
really  hot.  not  tepid—  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and 
will  keep  cracked  ice 
frozen  for  days. 


MAKE  A  TEST. 
The  White  Thermos  is  speci- . 
ally  for   use   in  Hospitals 
and  Sick-Rooms.    It  is  the 

THERMOS 
for  keepingbeef-tea  or  other 
food  hot,   or  for  an  ever- 
ready  supply  of  hot  water. 


THE  WHITE  THERMOS 

is  beautifully  made 
with  a  corrugated  stout 
metal  body  enamelled 
white.  The  shoulders 
and  cup  are  heavily 
nickel-plated,  and  the 
cup  has  a  folding 
handle  as  illustrated. 
The  case  takes  apart 
for  cleaning  or  to  renew 
the  bottle. 

Prices,  ^  pint,  12/-  ; 
pint,  13/3 ;  quart,  19/6. 

Sold   by   all    Stores,   .lewellers, 
IronmoiiKers.     &c.       'Wholesale 
only   from    Thorraos,    J^td., 
Long  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


mmietj^ 


ROUGHNESS  OF  SKIN,   &c. 

It  softens  and  improves  the  Hands, 
Face,  and  Skin.  Allajs  Irritation 
caused  by  Heat,  and  Roughness 
occasioned  by  FROST  and  Cold 
Winds. 

Free  from  (Urease  or  Stickiness. 

60  YEARS'  WORLD-WIDE  USE. 

Uf  ClK'n'ists  and  Stores,  in  Metidlic 
Tu)>es,  6d.,  1'-,  1/6,  or  from  Proprietors, 

OSBORNE,  BAUER  & 
OHEESEMAN, 

19,  Golden  Square,  Regent  St., 
LONDON. 


CURES  WITHOUT  LANCING  or  CUTTING 

The  Standard  Remedy  for  Ulcers,  Abscesses,  Whitlows, 
Boils,  Fatty  or  Cystic  Tumours,  Piles,  Fistula,  Polypus, 

Poisoned  Wounds,  and  all  forms  of  SIcin  Disease. 
Invaluable  for  Chest  and  Bronchial  Troubles. 

Send  two  Id.  stamps  for  sample.  Sold  by  Chemists,  9d.,  1/3,  &c.  Adme 
gratis  from  E.  BURGESS,  59,  Gray's  Inn  Rd.,  Lrondon,  W.C 


Is  absolutely  Cured  by 

MOBON 

From    Chemists   2/9    and   5/-  ;    or    The    Garton 
Liniment    Co.,    Pontefract,   Yorks. 


THERAPION 


THE   NEW    FRENCH    REMEDY. 

No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  Price 
3s.,  leading  Chemists. 

Cures  kidney,  bladder,  and  allied  diseases,  chronic  and  vital 
weaknesses,  blood  poison,  nlcers,  piles,  &c.  Send  stamp  address 
envelope,  age,  and  symptoms  for  reply,  and  FREE  medical 
book  if  suited  to  5^our  case.  No  obligations.  No  'follow  up 
circulars.  Dr.  Le  Clerc  Med.  Co.,  Haverstock  Road,  N.W.,  Lon- 
don. DepOts  :  Paris,  12,  Rue  Castiglione ;  New  York,_Qo,  Beek- 
man  Street ;  Toronto,  Lymans,  Ltd.  ;  Australia,  Elliot  Bros., 
Sydney  and  Brisbane;  New  Zealand  Drug  Co.,  I>td. ;  &c. 


DRINK  HABIT 

I  SECRETLY  CURED 


SAFELY  I 


JSUREIY 


RESCUE  YOUR  FRIENDS  from  the  drni/ 
craving.  You  can  easily  do  so  without  tlieii 
knowledge-sftcvetly.  speedily,  and  harmlessi.v, 
with  permanent  result,  at  trifling  cast.  Amp  c 
Proofs  and  FREE  TRIAL  of  FuUy-guarantLtu 
Treatment  sent  privately,  POST  FRt^^- 

FiiOA!  Correspondence  strictly  conUdential. 

'^"*"  THa   YENN'S  COMPANY. 

ITS  GRIP.   1^  station  Road,  Brixtoti  (S^jrO>Logj^"_ 


NERVOUSNESS 

is  the  greatest  drawback  in  life  to  any   man   or  woman, 
you  are  nervous,  low-spirited,  lack  self-confidence,  wHi-po  ^J-  ' 
mind  concentration,  or  feel  awkward  in  the  presence  ot  otne,  j 
send  at  once  three  penny  stamps  for  particulars  of  my  guaramc 

cure  in  twelve  days.  D.,siHin<rs. 

GODFRY  ELLIOTT-SMITH,  490,  Imperial  BUIlalng^, 
Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.U 
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The  Business  Man's  Pen 
is  now  the  Soldier's  Pen 
.   .  .—the  "Swan.",  •  . 

The  British  Army  is  the  greatest  citizen  army  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Although  the  sword  has  been  taken  up, 
the  pen  has  not  been  laid  down.  The  Postmaster- 
General  stated  that  the  letters  sent  home  amount  to 
5,000,000  every  week.  ''  Swan  "  Pens  play  a  big  part  in 
producing  this  colossal  mail  bag.  If  you  are  not  getting 
as  many  letters  as  you  would  like,  don't  blame  your 
soldier  friend.     Send  him  a  '*  Swan." 


•WAM 


Freedom  from  complicated  mechanism  ensures  reliable,  lasting 
service,  and  when  fluid  ink  is  unobtainable  the  "  Swan  "  can  be 
"loaded"  with  Ink  Tablets  to  make  ink  with  water.  Climatic 
conditions  do  not  affect  it.  Thus  the  "Swan "is  the  fittest  and 
most  efficient  for  Soldiers. 

SOLD    EVERYWHERE    BY    STATIONERS    AND   JEWELLERS. 

Safety  Pattern  with  screw-    Standard    Pattern    with 
on  Cap  from  12/6  up.       slip-on  Cap  from  10/6  up. 

lUnstraied  Catalogue  Post  Free  on  request. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.,  LTD., 
79-80,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C 

^8,  Cheapside,  E.G.  ;  95a  and  204,  Regent  Street,  W,,  London;  3,  Exchange  Street, 
Manchester  ;  Paris  ;  Zurich  :  Sydney,  &c.    London  Factory~3 19-329.  Western  St.,  S.E. 

Associate  House — Mabie,  Todd  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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The  "ADAPTA '  Bed-Table 


A 
MODERN 
COMFORT 


Can  be  instantly  raised, 
lowered,  or  inclined.  It 
extends  over  bed,  couch, 
or  chair,  without  touch- 
ing it,  and  is  the  ideal 
Table  for  reading  or 
taking  meals  in  bed  with 
ease  and  comfort.  By 
pressing  a  button  the  top 
can  be  adjusted  to 
various  inclinations.  It 
cannot  overbalance. 

Comprises  Bed-Table, 
Reading  Stand,  Writing 
Table,  Bed  Rest,  Card 
Table,  &c.  British  made. 


No.   1,— Enamelled      Metal     Parts,     with 

Polished  Wood  Top         ...      ^ £1    lO     6 

No»  3. — Ditto, with  Adjustable  Side  Table, 
Automatic  Book-holders,  and  Polished 

Oak  Top  (ns  illustrated)         £2    17     6 

No.  5. — Complete  as  No.  3,  but  with  De- 
tachable Candle  Sconce,  and  all  Metal 

Parts  finished  Polished  Brass £4     4     O 

Carriage  Paid  in  Great  Britain.  Write  for  Booklet  AS- 
Specialists  In  the  manufacture  of  Invalid  Furniture 
and   all   appliances  for  Bodily  Rest  and  Comfort. 

J.    FOOT    &    SON,    Ltd., 

171,    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,    W« 


OHORTHANU 


SLOAN-DUPLOYAN 
SYSTEM 
("NEW    RAPID'*  METHOD). 

80   words   per    minute  in    ONE    MONTH 

guaranteed.  Handbook  and  LESSON  free. 

SHORTHAND   ASSOCIATION     (only 

address),  151,  Hoi  born  Hall, 

London,  W.C. 

Telephone:  6111  Holborn. 

Established  30  years. 


9loW^\i5rwtclic  Desks 
for  War  Workers 

If  your  new  clerical  staff  has  to  use  improvised 
desks,  important  papers  may  be  mislaid  or  lost, 
and  urgent  orders  delayed.  Provide  Globe- 
Wernicke  Desks.  We  make  over  50  kinds 
for  every  purpose,  and  can  supply  your  re- 
quirements quickly.  Ask  for  Catalogue  9D. 
Our  Pamphlet  "  How  to  File  and  Find  Papers  " 
will  also  interest  you.  It  contains  some  valuable 
information  on   Filing.     It  is  free  on  request. 

Packing  Free.      Orders  of  £2  Carriage  Paid 
to    any    Goods    Station    in    the    British    Isles. 

Office  and  Library  Furnishers, 

44,    HOLBORN    VIADUCT,    LONDON,    E.C. 

82,  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W.;  98,  BISHOPSGATE,  B.C. 


For  Clean  Sweeping  without  dust  use  the 

Bissell 

Carpet  Sweeper 

Sold  everywhere     Price  from  11/6 


HEIGHT  INCREASED 


IN     30     DAYS. 

B^   #     COMPLETES  I  NO  APPLIANCES 
^^  /      ^vjmi'i-.J:.  A  X!i  j,Q  DRUGS 

Xjl  ■■    COURSE.      I  NO  DIETING 

The  Melvin  Stpongr  System 


Full  Particulars  &^  Testimonials — Penny  Stamp. 
Melvin  J.  Strong.  24,  Southwark  St.,  London. 


HORUCKS  Malted  Milk 

I  PrinnA         Sustaining 
CUtUA     and  H<2alih!ul 
Also  HORUCKS  M.Mpackct  Chocolate 

I  of  all  Chemists  and  Grocers  \Jo^| 


PARENTS   AND  GUARDIANS 

desiring  information  respecting 
Schools  and  Colleges  at  Health 
Resorts  in  Great  Britain  are 
invited  to  apply  to  "  Scholastic/* 
Ward,  Lock  &  Co.'s  Guide 
Books,  Warwick  House,  Salis- 
bury Square,  E.C.  No  charge 
is  made. 


ROYAL 


EDISV\SVN 


ENTIRELY    BRITISH. 


wnsn,pa«ed  ECONOMY,  STRENGTH,  &  BRILLIANCY. 

Obtainable  of  all  Electricians,  Stores,  &c.    Made  by  the 
Edison  Swan  Electrical  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ponders  End. 
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Satisfaction  giving^ 
Uphols'ery  work  —  beings 
made  up  of  coppered  steel 
sp  rings  —  interior  purified 
Wool  Flock  —  Best  British 
Web  and  Twine  — Covers 
High  Grade  Tapestry. 

Sent  Carrlacre  Paid  in  the  United    Kingdom  on  receipt  of  first  payment.      Colonial  and 

Foreign  Orders  8p«ci''l'y  dealt   with.      Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  in  full. 

PUJHUP"    A  VALUABLE  GUIDE  to  the  latest  styles  and  designs  in  artistic  furniture  for  cottage,  villa,  and 

■■  K  1 1    5?,^nsion.    Plentifully  illustrated  (from  photographs),  with  full  descriptions,  dimensions,  and  prices. 

■    ■■■■»■    Whether  you  are  immediately  fumishmg  or  not  it  will  well  repay  perusal.    Write  for  it  to-day. 

(Dept.   J),  Pembroke    Place, 

LIVERPOOL. 


DISCOUNT  for  CASH, 
or  EASY  PAYMENTS- 
TERMS: 
Full  Suite  £1.  1,0.  down, 
10/6  per  month. 

Settee  -  10/6  down,  S/- monthly. 

Easy  Chairs    „ 

Small  Chairs  .,  ,, 


dl  rmiT  Furnishing  Co. 

\J(  JLjx^CP  JLI  (J-  R-  Grant,  Proprietor.) 


The  Nation's  Savings 
will  Save  the  Nation 

At  a   time   like   the   present   it  is    your 
duty  to  take  fullest  advantage  of  every 
means  of  thrift  available. 
To  meet  present  conditions  the  Standard 
issues  a  special  new  Policy  called 

THE  "BOUNTY"  POLICY. 

The  Premiums  for  this  Pohcy  are  very 
moderate,  beini^  lower  than  the  non-profit 
rates  of  most  Companies,  but  a  Gw^raw/^^^ 
Bounty  is  added  to  the  sum  assured  when 
the  life  assured  survives  his  expectation 
of  hfe. 

Ail    Standard    Policies    are   backed  by   a 
Capital  of  JU5,750,000. 

For  full  particulars  write  for  Booklet  K 17. 

THE  STANDARD  LIFE 


Assurance  Company 
Head  Office:  EDINBURGH 

LONDON:  83.  King 
WiUiam  St..  E.G.,  & 
3.PaUMaUEast,8.W. 


.     £sfJ.  IS2S 
—3,  George  St. 

DUBLIN : 
69,  Dawson  Street. 


THE  "RAPID  "TOASTER 

Toasts  four  slices  of  Bread  at  a  time  in  two  minutes. 

The  top  of  the  Toaster  can  be  used  for  boiling  a  kettle  or 
pan,  and  nothirg  boiled  on  it  will  burn,  as  there  is  no  flame 
contact.      The    *'  Rapid  " 
Toaster  simply  stands  on 
a     gas-ring,     gas     cooking 
stove    (the     bars     do     not 
impede    the    toasting),    or 
circular-flame  oil- stove. 
Each      -      -     1/6 
(Postage  ^d.  extra). 
Write  for  complete  list  of 
ELBARD   HOUSEHOLD 
SPECIALITIES. 
May  be  obtained  of  all  Ironmongers,  Stores,  &c.,  or  write  to 
ELBARD  PATENTS  CO.  (Dept.  W.L.),  40,  Vork  Rd., 
King's  Cross,  I<ondon,  N. 


TOBAGGO  HABIT 

You  can  conquer  It  easily  in  3  days.  Improve  your 
health.  Prolong  your  life.  No  more  stomach  trouble^ 
no  foul  breath,  no  heart  weakness.  Regain  Manly  VlgTOUr, 
Calm  Nerves,  clear  eyes,  and  superior  mental  strength. 
Whether  you  smoke  a  pipe,  cigarettes,  cigars,  or  take  snufF,  get  my 
interesting  tobacco  book.    Worth  its  weight  in  gold.    Posted  free. 

EDW.  J.  WOODS,  10,  Norfolk  St.  (437  T  H),  London,  W.C. 


A  TYPEWRITER  IN  YOUR  POCKET 

feems  an  absolute  impossibility,  but  is  now  quite 
practicable  by  means  of  the  wonderful  "  VIROTYP. 
This  MINIATURE  WRITING  MACHINE  is  "  as 
flat  as  a  Pocket  Book,"  and  weighs  only  1  lb.,  but  is 
not  a  Toy.  It  will  type  your  Notes,  Reports,  or 
Correspondence  "on  the  spot"  ;  and  whether  in  the 
Trenches,  at  Home,  or  on  Travel,  vou  can  always 
have  your  Typewriter  with  you.  Thousands  sold. 
Ouarantefd.  Price,  Model  No.  1  (in  Pouch,  as 
shown),  £3  5s.   Postage  extra.  Inland,  is..  Poreiffn. 

2«.    Write  to-day  for  full  particulars  to  (Dept.  82>, 

'VIROTYP  "TYPEWRITERS.  49.  Queen  VioitoriaSt..  London.  E.O. 
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DONT  WEAR  A  TRUSS ! 

Brooks'  Appliance  is  a  new  scientific  dis- 
covery with  automatic  air  cushions  that 
draws  the  broken  parts  together,  and  binds 
them  as  you  would  a  broken  limb.  It 
absolutely  holds  firmly  and  comfortably, 
and  never  slips.  Always  light  and  cool, 
and  conforms  to  every  movement  of  the 
body  without  chafing  or  hurting.  We  make 
it  to  your  measure,  and  send  it  to  you  on 
a  strict  guanmtee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded,  and  we  have  put  our  price  so  low 
that  anybody,  rich  or  poor,  can  buy  it. 
Kemember,  we  make  it  to  your  order— send 
it  to  you— you  wear  it— and  if  it  doesn't 
satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to  us,  and  we 
will  refund  your  money.  That  is  the  way 
we  do  business  always  absolutely  on  the 
square— and  we  have  sold  to  thousands  of 
neople  this  way  for  tlie  past  ten  years.  Remember,  ^ye  use  no  salves  no 
ESess  noble's  no  fakes..  We  just  give  y«»,tn's&ed^BooE^  ^^^ 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Write  at  once  for  our  Illustrated  Booklet. 
BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  633c,  Bank  Bldgs.,  Kingsway, 
Iiondoii)  Mi.C. 


GOWNS  fTom36/ll 
*Finlay"    made-tO- 
'*"  measure 

Gowns.  Can 
be  increased 
in, 
o  u 
their 


SKIRTS  from  12/11 

Promotes  health,     in^ 

Btantly  increased  i  tp' 

]tiin.  Tailor-', 

made     to  ^ 

measure 

by  experts 

in  latest 

tnateriala.  . 


(Combined)  MATERNITY  and 
NURSING  CORSET,  12/11 

Most  Hysrienic  and  servlceJible. 
Recommended  by  medical  men. 
New  Pat'n  Book  &  Catalogues 
for  Mother  and  Baby  sent  free. 

Moneji  returned  if  not  delighted. 
FlNLAY  ife  SONS,  16,   Houldsworth 

(Oldham  St.),  Manchester. 


Jt,    ■     ■     ■□■= 
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I  WRIST  WATCH  PROTECTOR 


The  T.S.  Protector  fits  every  type 
and  make  of  wrist  watch.  •  T.S. 
Model  A  is  for  stitched- oh  straps 
and  Ingersoll  watch^:  T.S.  Standard 
is  for  all  other  watches. 

All  Jewellers,  Silversmiths,  Cutlers,  or 
Stores  will  supply  you  on  demand.  In 
ordering  by  post  simply  state  type  and 
size  of  watch.      British   Throughout. 

1/      NICKEL 
/  ■  or  KHAKI 
T.S.  Standard  In  Leather,  1/6. 

Send  one  to  your  soldier  or  sailor  friend. 
It  is  exactly  what  the  fighting  men  need, 
for  the  T.S.  Protector  saves  the  watch 
from  all  risk  of  injury.  The  T.S.  makes 
a  wrist  watch  into  a  miniature  Hunter. 
Clasps  over  the  face  of  the  watch  only- 
does  not  encompass  it.  Attached  in  a  few 
seconds. 

SoU  Licensees: 

JOHN  WARMLLOW,  LTD.,  BIRMINGHAM. 


EACI^ 


T.S.  STANDARP-for  aU 
Other  types  of  watches 


eOMPAOX  LIGHT 


We  specialise  in  supplying  light-weight  tents 
for  service  in  the  field,  as  already  supplied  to 
thousands   of    Officers   of   the    British    Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 

SPECIALLY  LINED  TENTS  FOR  THE  TROPICS. 

Our  Pedestrian  Outfit  of   Bivouac  Tent,   Bed- 
ding,  Cuisine  Ground    Sheet,    and    everything 
necessary,  only  weighs  7  lbs,  complete. 

Send  two  stamps  for  liteyatur.e,    or  call  to  inspect. 
LIGHTWEIGHT     TENT     SUPPLY     CO., 
Dept.  W.,  61»  Higrh  Hoiborn,  London. 


)            This  is  the  drink  I 

that  makes  the  strength,  I 
that  makes  the  shells, 

that  makes  the  guns  ^ 

shout  "Victory!"    "  _ 

__^  Vi  Cocoa  is  the  most  I 
sustaining    and    invigor- 1 
ating     beverage,     giving 
power    to  resist    fatigue  ■ 
and    tone  up  tpe   entire  | 


By  the  Author  of  "  The  Pathway." 


THE  SUPREME 
DESIRE 

By   GERTRUDE   PAGE. 

Price  6/- 


This  Author's  Novels  of  Rhodesian 
Life,  "The  Edge  o'  Beyond,"  "The 
Pathway,"  &c.,  have  had  a  phenomenal 
success  in  the  last  few  years,  and  her 
popularity  is  ever  increasing.  Her  im- 
portant autumn  novel,  "  The  Supreme 
Desire,"  has  the  most  strikingly  original 
plot  the  popular  authoress  has  ever 
conceived. 


FJy^OAf  ALL    BOOKSELLERS. 


WARD,   LOCK  &   CO.,   Ltd.,    Salisbury 
Square,  London,  E.C. 
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THE  LADY  of 
ifie   LATH^ 


OMEN  patriotically 
working  on  Munitions 
should  safeguard  the 
beauty  of  hands  and  com- 
plexion by  the  regular  use 
of  Royal  Vinolia  Cream. 

This  medicated  Cream  has 
valuable  healing  properties 
which  make  it  specially 
suitable  to  Munition  Workers. 
It  quickly  soothes  and  heals 
cuts,  scratches  and  abrasions, 
while  keeping  the  skin  soft 
and  smooth. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  pro- 
tecting the  complexion  in  the 
workshop. 

In    Boxes,    1/1 1, 
2/-,  3/9,  6/9. 

We  recommend  for  the  Bath  and 
Toilet  Royal  Vinolia  Cream 
Soap,  which  contains  all  the 
active  ingredients  of  the  celebrated 
Vinolia  Cream.  It  is 
soothing    and  delightful   to    use. 

4d.   per   Tablet, 


Vinolia   Co.    Ltd  London,   Paris. 


d^JE7j^iyf 
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I  The  lustrous  beauty  of  a  Ronuked  surface  | 

I  excels    that    produced    by    any    other    polishing    medium.     Ronuk   is   the  1 

P  perfect    polish — it   imparts   to    floors,    furniture,  linoleum,  etc.,  a    smooth,  J 

1  dry  surface,  to  which  dust,  dirt,  and  germs  cannot  adhere.     Ronuk  does  i 

1  not  smear.     It  is  for  this  reason  extremely  effective  when  used  on  furniture,  1 

1  giving  it  a  charming  and  distinctive  polish  that  does  not  finger  mark,  whilst  | 

1  the  woodwork  is  protected  by  its  damp-resisting  and  antiseptic  properties.  1 


RONUK 


THE   SANITARY 
POLISH 


Dust  lies  lightly   on   a   Ronuked   surface.     Just  a  brush  i 

up   and    a   light    rub    occasionally   will    keep    a    Ronuked  g 

surface  in  good  condition  for  weeks.  H 

Easy  to  apply.     Economical  in  use.  | 

Lasting  and   durable   in   its  effect.  1 

Of  Stores,  Grocers,  Ironmongers,  and  Oilmen,  in  TINS  J 

only.    3 J.,    6c/.,    and    1/-.     Also    LIQUID    RONUK.    in  | 

upright  Tins:    I   pint,   1/6;    1   quart,  2/6;    J- gallon,  4/6.  g 

Interesting  Booklet,  "THERE'S  THE  RUB,"  gratis  and  1 

post   free   from    the    Secretary,    RONUK,    LTD.,  Dept.  g 

No.  44,  Portslade,  BRIGHTON.  | 

JlllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllJIIllllllllJilllJJllllillllJIIIilllllll]^ 


Send  him 
Handkerchiefs 

It  is  a  little  attention  he  will  appre- 
ciate,  for   so   few    people    think    of 

th<acfi     ncp»fnl      nrfirlpQ      whf 


ciate,   for   so   few    people 

these   useful    articles    when    senaing 

to  the  lads  in  the  Army  and  Navy, 


sending    | 


We    have    very    serviceable    x^nctivx 

^  Handkerchiefs       at      manufacturers* 

1  direct  prices.     Some  good  examples  : 

=  No.  R.  Sc  C— A  very  cheap  serviceable 

=  handkerchief,  measuring  about  i8i  ins., 

=  with  narrow  hem.                  Per  doz.,  2/1 

M  No.   8.— A  deh'ghtfully  soft  mercerised 

=  handkerchief,    about     i8i    ins.    square. 

M  Per  doz.,  3/2 

=  No.    lo.— A  large  mercerised    handker- 

^  chief,  about  23^  ins.  square,  with  i  in. 

M  hem.     Beautifully  soft,  yet  very  service- 

^  able.                                     Per  doz.,  6/11 

M  Write  to-day  for  handkerchief 

I  list,  sent  post  free  with  cuttings. 

1  Remember  *' Handkerchief s.'' 

I  Robinson  Xleaver- 
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-THREE- 


CHARMING   COLOUR 
BOOKS    FOR    CHILDREN. 

Each  with  48  Coloured  Plates 

by    MARGARET    W.    TARRANT. 

3/6  net. 


ALICE   IN  WONDERLAND 

THE  edition  of  LEWIS  CARROLL'S  immortal  mast  r- 
piece.  Never  has  an  artist  so  successfully  conceived  tlie 
characters  from  a  child's  point  of  view,  or  given  more 
happy  expression  to  the  sly  humour  and  mock  serioiusne  s 
of  the  stoiy. 

NURSERY   RHYMES 

A  collection  of  the  old  favourite  Rhymes  and  Jingles, 
including  OVER  400  PIECES. 

Not  since  the  days  of  Kate  Greenaway  have  the  old 
Nursery  favourites  been  so  charmingly  presented.  Indeed, 
many  will  prefer  Mis>s  Tarrant's  renderings  for  their  more 
playful  fancy,  greater  delicacy  of  colouring,  and  richer 
variety  of  costume. 

FAIRY   TALES 

Here  again  are  all  the  immortals — old  and  j'^et  ever  new 
Red  Riding  Hood,  Cinderella,  The  Sleeping  Beauty, 
Puss  in  Boots,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  the  redoubtable 
Bluebeard,  and  a  host  of  others.  The  text  has  been 
carefully  edited  in  such  a  way  that  the  youngest  child 
can  understand . 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO  ,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Sq.,  London,  E.C 
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IMPORTANT 

HELPING 
HAND 

TO  SUFFERERS  FROM 
-V    NERVOUS  WEAKNESS, 

^  &c. 

A  GENEROUS  TWOFOLD  OFFER. 


rr*  jr%  17  f  A  Personal  Consultation  to  weak  out-of-health 

r  M%.  Mlt  m1»  men  and  women— Personal  Advice— Explanation 

Trt  fxAt  t  cpc  of  Electrolodcal  Home  Treatment,  which  renews 

TO  CALLtKb  vnMh,  vigour.  anJ  health. 


FilEjEl  of  Ex] 

BY  POST 


For  those  aufferers  wbo  cannot  call  20,000  copies 
of  Explanatory  muiCrated  liook  on  tue  Wonder- 
ful Electrological  Cure  to  the  first  20,000  who 
apply  by  post. 


SEE  IF  YOUR  CONDITION  IS  MENTIONED  BELOW 

-IF  SO,  SEIZE  THE   REMARKABLE  FREE 

OPPORTUNITY  OFFERED  TO-DAY. 

A  WORLD-FA ^TOTJS  Institute  for  the  cure  of  weakness  and 
^^  illness  by  El  3ctrological  Treatment  is  the  Pulvermacher 
Institute  at  5«,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C.  The  simple 
e'ectro-curative  appliances  the  Institute  supplies,  endorsed 
by  the  physicians  of  leading  Hospitals,  are  the  most  wondu'- 
fiil  productions  of  modern  electro-medical  science.  Silently, 
swiftly,  surely,  pleasantly,  the  Pulvermacher  method  pours 
new  life  into  weak, languid  .lethargic  men  and  women, and  sets 
them  up  into  strrJy,  bold,  full-blooded  and  full-brained 
members  of  society. 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  WEAK. 

The  Head  Superintendent  of  the 
Pulvi  rinacher  Electrological  Insti- 
tiUc  IS  j^iving  free  consultations  and 
ad\  ice  to  eufterers  from  any  of  the 
complaints  described  in  the  book  of 
the  Institute,  and  of  which  a 
list  is  given  below.    For  all 
Avho  cannot  call  upon  him, 
the     Head    Superintendent 
has    specially    prepared    an 
illustrated  full  explanation 
of  the  treatment  and  appli- 
ances, which  he  will  post  free 
to  those  who  write  to  him 
giving   particulars  of    their 
health  trouble. 

THE  NERVOUS  MAN  OR 
WOMAN 

whose  functions  are  generally 
weak  or  out  of  order,  can,  in 
privacy  and  absolute  confi- 
dence, during  the  next  14 
days,  call  (or  write  fully), 
without  any  fee,  upon  the 
Head  Superintendent,  and 
secure  experienced  advice 
how  to  renew  full  vitality- 
buoyancy  and  perfect  health. 

THE  MARTYR  TO  INDIGESTION 

whose  digestion  has  failed  and  who  suffers  so  severely  may  learn  of  sure 
relief  from  the  man  who  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  to 
overcome  Indigestion  and  its  distressing  symptoms. 

Electri(  iby  is  the  veritable  "  fire  of  life,"and  the  Pulvermacher  Electro- 
logical Method  cures  time  and  again  when  all  else  has  failed  ;  so  much 
^<>  that  there  are  very  few.  whatever  they  sufler  from,  to  whom  the 
mila,  gentle  current  of  "the  elixir  of  life"  poured  into  the  system 
unconsciously  whilst  at  work  or  asleep  is  not  of  inestimable  benefit. 
Lack  of  Energy,  Nervous  Depression,  Nervous  Weakness, 
Nerve  Exhaustion  from  Overwork,  General  Debility, 
Anaemia,  Rheumatism,  Lumbago.  Gout,  Indigestion,  Co^n- 
scipation.  Liver  Complaints,  Asthma,   Bronchitis,  Colds, 

Coughs.  &c.,    Kidney  Disease.  Diabetes. 

Electrological  Treatment  is  also  a  Marvellous  Cure  for 

Women's  Ailments  and  Diseases, 

In  addition  to  sympatlietically  considering  the  particulars  of  fvery 
enquirer,  the  Head  Superintendent  will  present  Free  a  copy  of  an 
important  work  upon  the  cure  of  weakness  and  illness  by  Electricity, 
^i.veryone  who  values  bodily  health  and  vigour  should  wr.te  for  this 
'Jook  and  read  it  f ;  o  n  cover  to  cover. 

Ji?«««  KEMARKABLB  BOOK  FREE  TO  THE  FIRST 
'AU.OOO  SUFFERERS  WHO   CALL    OR  WRITE    FOR    IT 


'FREE  HEALTH  COUPON^ 


'GUIDE  TO  HEALTH  AND  STRENGTH.'' 

T°^ '"^Q    Superintendent,     Electrological     Institute, 

J.  L.  Pulvermacher  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  22,  Vulcan  House, 

53,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

il!r  M^^r.ri^'^'^^'^  send  me  your  FreeGuide  to  Health  and  Strength, 
entitbd     Nervous  Exhaustion  and  Weakness." 

IS'arti.;   

Address 

\Viiid8or  Magazine.  Nov.  1916. 


Artificial 

HANDS,  ARMS, 
LEGS,  &  EYES. 

Oldest  Established  in  the  World, 
British 
iVIanufacture 
throughout. 

COMFORT. 
LIGHTNESS. 
DURABILITY. 


Prize  Medals: 

LONDON,  PARIS, 

DUBLIN,  &C. 


World-wide  reputation  for  excellence 
of  construction. 


llUistrated  Catalogue  po8t  free  of 

W.  R.  OROSSMIXH, 

110,  STRAND,   LONDON. 

(Telephone  No. :   Geukvkd  918.) 
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The  Book  of  the  Moment. 


From   all   Booksellers. 


THE    WONDER 

BOOK  0F  eHILDREN 

AND   THE    PEOPLE   THEY    LIVE   WITH. 

T^idure  hoards,  3s.  net.       Handsome  cloth  gilt,  4s.  net.        12  Coloured  Plates. 
264  "Pages.         Over  300  Illustrations. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  very  successful  WONDER 
BOOK  SERIES  comes  just  when  the  War  has 
taught  us  all  the  importance  of  knowing  more 
of  the  ways  of  life  afid  modes  of  thought  of 
other  peoples. 

While  serving  this  serious  purpose,  the  volume 
will  at  the  same  time  be  found  of  a  most  entertain- 
ing character.  The  articles,  though  brimful  of 
information,  are  lightly  written  and  as  thrilling  as 
any  story,  ^whil'e  the  ILLUSTRATIONS  (nearly 
Three  Hun£)RED  in  number)  are  absolutely 
unique  in  their  variety  and  interest,  having  been 
garnered  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 
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Watennan-sffiiFountaiDPen 


/ 


:^    THE    GIFT    for 
Jgj^  friends  abroad  &  those 
^  on  ACTIVE  SERVICE. 


Among  the  thousand  and  one  articles  you 
could  send,  there  is  not  one  that  will  give 
j^  greater  pleasure  and  more  enduring  service 
fif  than  Waterman's  Ideal.  It  is  the  most 
P  acceptable  gift  you  can  offer.  Writes  with 
,  effortless  ease  and  with  a  fine,  free  action  that 
'  makes  pen  work  a  pleasure.  So  simple  and  so 
well  made,  it  cannot  get  out  of  order.  So 
%^\  efficient  that  it  quickly  becomes  indispensable 
4iL      to  the  recipient. 

Three   Types:    Regular   type,  lOs.  6d.   and 
upwards.      Lever    Pocket   Self-Filling    and 
Safety  types,  I5s.  and  upwards.    In  Silver 
and  Gold  for  presentation.       Of  Sta- 
tioners and  Jewellers.        Absolute 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet  fres, 


■| 


K 


\ 


\j;^,^  D0O.UC.  u^c.  y 

L.  G.  SLOAN,  Che^enCorrter,  Kingsway,  London. 


If  you  suffer  from  Asthma, 

Catarrh,  Ordinary  Colds, 

you  will  find  nothing  to 

equal 

HIMROD'S  Cure 
FOR  ASTHMA 

At  all  chemists  4/3  a  tin. 


Everybody  ii  doin'^  something  for  the  ■ 
^  State     even    the     turtle.       Freeman's  | 

-  have   pressed    him    into  little    SOUP  | 

I  CUBES     the  real  rich  meat  of  selected  West  Indian  ^ 
lurtles— so  that  real  Turtle  Soup,  once  the  privilege  _ 
I  only  of  the  rich,  is  now,  in  these  days  of  hiuh  prices,  a  I 
I  delicacy     easily     accessible    to  ^  t%k 


A  LITTLE  ••  O.  K/' 
SAUCE  ON  YOUR 
PLATE  WILL  SET  THE 
SECRETIVE  GLANDS 
AFLOW  WITH  ANTICI- 
PATION.  "O./C."  5auce 
positively  tickles  the  palate 
AND  MAKES   YOU  EAT. 


ok: 

The  COLD  MEAT 

SAUCE 


Appetising  and   Digestive. 
At  prices  to  suit  all  pockets. 
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"WINDSOR"  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WILLIAM  CHAFFE'S  SERGES.-Over 

thirty  years'  reputation.  Also,  guaran- 
teed Pure  Wool  Blankets.  The  patterns 
comprise  Serges,  Fine  Coatings,  Tweeds, 
and  Fancies.  Apply  for  patterns,  stating  if 
for  ladies' or  gentlemen's  wear,  to  VVeech 
Serge  Warehouse,  Buckfastleigh,  Devon. 

AMATEUR  PHOTpGRAPHERS.-Your 

developing  or  printing.  Best  Possible 
got  out  of  every  negative  and  every 
print— every  time.  No  waiting.  Any 
size,  I.S-.  for  12  exposures  ;  bd.  for  6  ;  prints 
or  postcards,  xd.  Cameras  bought  or 
exchanged.  —  Martin,    Photographer's 

Chemist,  Southampton. 


PEACH'S  LOOM   OFFERS.— Curtains, 

Casement  Fabrics,  Muslins,  Cretonnes, 
Linens,  Blankets,  Down  Quilts,  Green 
Roller  Blinds.  Makers'  Prices.  Wonder- 
ful Savings.  Write  for  Catalogue. — 
S.  Peach  &  Sons,  128,  The  Looms, 
Nottingham. 

DE-COURCY'S  ENAMEL  FOR  STOP- 
PING^ TEETH.— Prevents  Toothache 
recurring.  Easy,  Certain,  Painless. 
Leaves  the  tooth  as  serviceable  as  in  its 
original  development.  \s.  post  free. — 
Pond,  68,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


TOOTHACHE    INSTANTLY    CURED. 

De-Courcy's  Tooth-Nerve  Destroyer. 
Painless  and  most  easy  in  application. 
15.  post  free. — Pond  &  Son,  Dentists, 
68,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

FOREIGN  STAMPS  FREE  !-Grand  Set 
20  different  King  George  Colonials. 
Send  xd.  postage  ;  mention  Gift  G197. 
"A. B.C."  Illustrated  Priced  Catabgue 
ofStampsofthe  British  Empire  (including 
War  issues)  for  1Q16,  nearly  350  pp.,  i/^, 
post  free. — Bright  &  Son,  164,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


CORNS,  BUNIONS.  CHILBLAINS, 
RHEUMATISM  CURED.  Ointment  1/3 
— Gardner  &  Rendall,  Chiropodists,  85, 
Regent  St.,  London. 

64-page  BOOK  ABOUT  HERBS  arid 
how  to  use  them.— Free.— Trimneil 
the  Herbalist,  144,  Richmond  Rd., Cardiff. 


SURGICAL  APPLIANCES.-Illustmted 

Catalogue  with  Assorted  Samples,      is. 
—King  &Co.,  Whitly  Rd.,  Eastbourne. 


HOTELS. 


CLEVEDON.-STANCLIFF    BOARD- 
ING    ESTABLISHMENT.— Charming 

situation,  in  own  grounds.  Terms 
moderate.  Five  minutes  Pier  ;  fifteen 
minutes  Train  and  Links.  —  Apply 
Proprietress. 


COLWYN     BAY,     RHOS.  —  MOUNT 
STEWART     PRIVATE      HOTEL.- 

Extensive  view  ;  30  Bedrooms;  Electric 
Light  throughout  ;  near  Golf  Links. 
Tariff  on  application.  —  Misses  Back- 
house, 


DEAL.-SOUTH  EASTERN  HOTEL.- 

Patronised  by  Members  of  the  Four 
Famous  Golf  Links  :  The  Royal  Cmque 
Ports,  Walmer  and  Kingsdown,  Royal 
St.  George's.  Prince's.  Electric  Light. 
Lift.  Officially  appointed  by  the  ' '  Royal 
Automobile  Club." 


EASTBOURNE.  — *'  WHINNYHALL  " 
.  BOARDING    ESTABLISHMENT, 

15,  Cavendish  Place.  —  Conveniently 
situated.  Two  minutes  from  Pier  and 
Band.  Sea  view.  Electric  light.  Smoking 
lounge.  Excellent  cuisine.  Separate 
tables.  Baths  (hot  and  cold).  Moderate 
and  inclusive  terms. — Miss  Patterson, 
Proprietress. 


FOLKESTONE.-TOYNBEE   HOUSE, 

15,  Langhorne  Gardens.  —  Smoking 
room  and  Lounge  Hall  ;  Tennis  ;  Cycle 
Storage. — Apply,  Miss  Brett  and  Miss 
Randall. 


GREYSTONES.  CO.  WICKLOW.- 
THE  GOLF  HOTEL,  Portland  Road. 
Three  minutes  from  station.  Well  fur- 
nished and  comfortable.  Golf,  tennis, 
hockey.  Boating  and  sea  fishing. 
Moderate  tariff.— Mrs.  S.  H.  Glen. 


LONDON.-IMPERIAL    HOTEL, 

Russell  Square.  1,000  Rooms.  I'ronis/-, 
including  Breakfast. 

BOSCOMBE.-NURSING    HOME,   16, 

Owls  Road.  Pleasantly  situated,  stand- 
ing in  its  own  grounds,  in  sheltered 
position.  Rest  cure  ;  medical,  surgical, 
and  maternity  cases  received.  All  com- 
munications to  b2  addressed  to  the 
Matron,  Mrs.  Geo.  Rowland. 

BOURNEMOUT  H.— WIMBLEDON 

HALL.— Comfortable  Boarding  Estab- 
lishment. Magnificent  situation  among 
the  pines.  Fine  lounge ;  tennis ;  bil- 
liards. Terms  from  35/-.  Illustrated 
tariff.     Telephone  886. 

BRIGHTON   (HOVE).— HOTEL 

ALEXANDRA.— Overlookmg  famous 
Brunswick  Lawn=.  Most  central  for 
Golf  Links.— Tariff  on  appHcation  to 
Resident  Proprietress. 

BUXTON.-**THE   BRUNSWICK. "- 

Five  minutes  from  Pump  Room  and 
Gardens.  Table  d'Hote  6.45  ;  separate 
tables.  Billiard  and  Smoke  Rooms.  Golf 
Links  within  easy  distance.  'Phone  45- 
Telegrams :  "Brunswick." — M.  L.  and 
A.  Wright. 


HARROGATE.  -  THE  CONNAUGHT 
PRIVATE  HOTEL.  —  Well-appointed 
and  Comfortable.  Reasonable  Tariff. 
Garage  near.  Ladies  or  Gentlemen 
desiring  a  qui^t.  restful,  and  home-like 
establishment  should  try  **The  Con- 
naught."  Full  particulars  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Storing  Lee,  Proprietors, 

ILFRACOMBE.-GRANVILLE  FIRST- 
CLASS  BOARDING  ESTABLISH- 
MENT. —  Magnificent  sea  and  land 
views.  New  lounge;  44  bedrooms; 
electric  light ;  good  cooking.  Bijou 
guide  gratis.  P.O.  Tel.  15.— W.  R. 
Foster,  Proprietor. 

LEAMINGTON.-LACHINE  PRIVATE 
HOTEL,  Newbold  Terrace.— Lounge. 
Garage.  Terms  from  £1  -zs.  per  week. 
— Mrs.  Assinder,  Proprietress. 


LEAMINGTON  -CLARENDON  HOTEL 

— First-class  family  ;  highest  and  best 
stuation;  electric  light;  lift;  garage; 
excellent  cuisine ;  terms  moderate  ; 
bil'iird  and  smoking  room.  'Phone  663. 
—Manageress. 


SIDMOUTHXSouth  Coast),  DEVON.- 
THE  VICTORIA  HOTEL. -Commands 
magnificent  sea  and  coast  views,  sur- 
rounded by  fine,  well-sheltered  pleasure 
gardens,  walks,  and  terraces.  Perfect 
sanitarv  arrangements ;»  electric  light 
throughout ;  passenger  lift  specially 
designed  for  invalids.  Smoking  lounge, 
reading,  and  billiard  rooms.  Excellent 
cuisine  and  well-selected  wines  ;  outside 
iron  staircase  escapes  ;  motor  garage  with 
inspection  pit.  Nat.  Tel.  11. — For  terms, 
particulars,  illustrated  guide,  &c.,  apply 
to  James  Macguire,  Manager. 

fORQuTy7-TO()RAk  PRIVATE 
HOTEL,  Chestnut  Avenue  (and  Pen- 
dreath  Annexe). — Delightfully  situated 
in  own  groimds.  Ideal  summer  and 
winter  residence.  Near  Sea,  Pavilion, 
Trams,  Station.  South  aspect.  Electric 
Lighting  and  Central  Heating.  Excellent 
Cuisine.  Telegrams:  "Hand,  Toorak, 
Torquay."  Telephone  50.  Under  per- 
sonal management  of  Mrs.  &  Miss  Hand. 


TORQUAY,  S.  DEVON. -BRAMPTON 
BOARDING     ESTABLISHMENT. - 

Pleasantly  situated  200  feet  above  sea. 
Easy  access.  Every  comfort.  Good 
Cuisine.  Electric  Light  throughout. 
Baths  (h.  &  c).  Moderate  and  inclusive 
terms.  Personal  supervision. — Miss  G.  E. 
Clay,  Proprietress.  

TORQUAY^* *  THE  TO WE^S^PRI- 
VATE  APARTMENTS,  BelgraveRoad. 
— South  aspect.  Private  walk  to  sea 
front.  Tennis  Court,  Croquet,  and 
Bowling  Green.  On  level.  Near  Station, 
Princess  Gardens,  and  Pier.  Garage 
near  — Mesdames  Crute  and  Kestell. 

WESTON  -  SUPER  -  MARE.  -  COR- 
FIELD  PRIVATE  HOTEL,  Madeira 
Cove.  Facing  Sea.  Near  Pavilion, 
Piers,  &c.  South  Aspect.  Tel.  248.— 
Mrs.  A.  We.t. 


WEYMOUTH.-HOTEL  EDWARD 

(late  Royal  Marine) — Facing  Bay  and 
Alexandra  Gardens.  Channel  Islands 
Steamers  depart  from  Hotel  Landing 
Stage.  Terms  moderate. — A.  Whaley, 
Proprietor.  

WEYMOUTH.-VICTORIA  HOTEL.- 

First-class  Family  Hotel.  On  Sea 
Front.  Two  minutes  to  Pier,  Gardens. 
Pavilion,  and  CI.  Steamers.  'Bus  meets 
all  trains.  'Phone  174.  Moderate  Tariff. 
Headquarters  A.C.U.  W.  G.  Paul, 
Proprietor. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


LT  ANDUDNO.-GLAN-Y-MOR 
BOARDING  HOUSE,  The  Parade.— 
Facing  Sea.  Three  minutes  from  Pier, 
Pavilion,  and  near  Golf  Links.— Apply, 
Mrs,  J.  Round. 


SLOAN  -  DUPLOYAN     SHORTHAND 

.caves  a  year's  study  and  holds  theWorld's 
Parliamentary  reporting  record.  IHvis- 
trated  handbook  free. — Sloan-Duployan 
Headquarters,  Dept  P.,  Ramsgate^ 
PARENT8  AND  GUARDIANS 
desiring  information  respecting  Schools 
and  Colleges  at  Health  Resorts  in 
Great  Britain  are  invited  to  apply  fo 
"  Scholastic,"  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.'s 
Guide  Books,  Warwick  House,  Salisbury 
Square,  E.C.     No  charge  is  made. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.— Newson   & 

Larter,    Melbourne   Stores.      Furnished 
Apartments.     Telephone  14. 


ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA. "WILTON 
HOUSE  PRIVATE  &  RESIDENTIAL 
HOTEL,  Grosvenor  Gardens.— Finest 
position  on  Parade.  Sea  views  from  every 
window.  Tennis  Courts,  Bowling  Greens, 
and  Croquet  Lawns  adjoia  the  house. 
Excellent  Bathing.  Nearest  Hotel  to 
Golf  Links.  One'minufe  to  Garage  (with 
private  lock-ups).  Excellent  Cuisine 
and  every  comfort.  Special  terms  to 
Golfers.  Telephone  No.  159  Hastings.— 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  Moss 


ESTATE    AGENTS. 

b1^^ILL-0N-SEA  house  AGENTS^ 

—Gordon,  Green,  &  Webber  (Oldest 
Established),  3,  Sea  Road,  and  i,  lei- 
minus  Road,  opposite  Railway  Stations. 
Tels.  &  Thone.  410  Bexhill.  

BROADSTAIRS.  — Ince,  Howland  & 
Miskin,  2,  High  Street,  House  and 
Estate  Agents.  Property  Register  am'- 
Brochure  gratis  on  application.  Tele- 
phone 154.  „,. 

WO  RtHING.—l^oVmair&Spencer,  Estate 
Agents  and  Auctioneers,  41,  Chaptl 
Road.  Property  Register  contammg 
particulars  of  properties  to  let  on  receii't 
of  a  letter  or  c^rr". 


Mention  Windsok  Magazine  tvhen  writing  to  ad i<>i  timers. 
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where  was  that 
pen  made  ? 


Thousands  of  pounds  are  being 
sent  across  the  Atlantic  to  pay  for 
imported  fountain  pens  ;  and  every 
pound  sent  out  of  the  country 
weakens  our  power  in  the  war. 

Examine  any  pen  you  think  of 
buying,  and  see  where  it  is  made. 
If  it  is  a  British-made  Onoto,  put  it 
in  your  pocket.      If  it  is  "  Made    in 

''   anywhere    else,    put   it    on 

the    Black    List. 

To  buy  any  foreign  pen  when  you 
can  get  the  Onoto  is  like  buying 
''  dollar  securities  "  instead  of  British 
War  Loan. 

The  Onoto  Self-filling  Safety  is 
the  one  really  satisfactory  pen.  It 
fills  itself  from  any  ink  supply,  and 
never  leaks,  sweats,  or  refuses  to 
write.     And  the  Onoto  is  all  British. 

Onoto  Self-filling  Safety  Fountain  Pens  at 
all  Stationers^  etc.^  from  12/6  upwards.  Also 
Onoto- Valvelcss,  for  ihose  zvho  do  not  want  a 
Self-filling  Safety  Pen,  from  10/6  upwards. 


the  British  Pen 


is  the  Onoto 


'  See  zvhere  , 

it  is  made. ' '   >^ 


THOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  BUNHILL  ROW,     E.G. 
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Of  all 
Chemists, 


FOR 


A  LOVELY  COMPLEXION 


USE 


CLARKS 


6d.,  i/-,  and 
2/6  per  bottle. 


Sample  of  '' Glycola"   Crea?n,    Soap  and   Tooth   Powder  for 
three  id.  stamps  from 

CLARK'S    GLYCOLA    LTD., 
SO,  Oak  Grove,  Cricklewood,  London,  N.W. 


If  "Atora'\were 
a  sovereign  a  lb. 

learned  professors  would  lecture 
on   its   value   as   a  human   food. 
Although  '*Atora"  is  only  i/-  per  lb.,  it  is  a 
most  valuable  food,  because  it  is  the  best  of  the 
beef,  the  part  which  provides  energy  and  fortifies 
against  cold  and  damp. 

The  delicious  puddings  you  make  with  it  are  are- 
introduction  of  the  famous  Old-EngHsh  puddings, 
much  improved  and  more  digestible.  These  puddings 
reduce  the  meat  bill,  and  give  equal  nutriment. 

Atora 

Beef  Suet 

lilb.  equals  2  lbs.  raw  suet. 

Children  fed  regularly  on  * 'Atora "-made  puddings 
never  need  cod  liver  oil. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers.       Shredded  for  Puddings  and  Pastry. 
In  Blocks  for  Frying  and  Cooking.     1  lb.  box  1/-    |^lb.  box  6^d. 
Sole  Manufacturers:  HTIGON  &.  CO.,  Ltd.,  Openshaw,  MANCHESTER. 


For  Rougher  Red  Hands.  L  oug>Le'/rnd 

coarsened  by  frequent  immersion   in  water,  you  can  keep  them   soft, 
smooth,  and  white  by  always  applying  Beetham's  La-rola  after  washing. 

a-rola 

is  unsurpassed  for  protecting  the  skin  against  the  effects  of  Hard  Water, 
Wind,  Frost,  and  for  preserving  the  natural  beauty  of  the  complexion  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.     As  a  delightful  aid  to  the  maintenance  of  skin- 
health,  it  is  exceedingly  popular  among  society  women. 
Bottles  1/li 
Of  Chemists  and  Stores  all  over  the  world. 
M.   BBETHAM    &    SON,  CHBLTBNHAM,  BNGLAND. 
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Illustration    shows 
the  "  Haydon" 
Sporting  Oilskin. 
In  black  lightweight 
double  Oilskin,  25/6; 
in  Khaki  and 
colours,  30/-. 
Sou'-tmsters  to 
match,  4/6  and  5/6. 


Mi 


Beacon  Lightweight 
Sporting  Oilskins . . 

keep  all  wet  out  —  always. 
They  are  proof  against  Sleet, 
Snow,  Hail,  Wind,  and  blind- 
ing Spindrift.  They  give  bone- 
dry  comfort  all  day  on  the 
worst  day. 

Made  for  Outdoor  Folk- 
Men,  Women,  and  Children. 
Men's  Coats  from  9/-  to  84/- ; 
Ladies'  from  18/6  ;  Children's 
8/6  (22  in.),  and  intermediate 
sizes  and  prices  up  to  16/6 
(44  in.). 

//  any  Beacon  Coat  goes  sticky, 
leaks,  or  fails,  you  get  your 
tnoney  hack. 

Illustrated  List  Post  Free. 
Send  a  postcard  for  Booklet 
"  Weather  Comfort,"  describ- 
ing Wet  Weather  Wear  for  alP 
to  J.  BARBOUR  &  SONS.  Ltd. 
20,  Beacon  Buildings,  South 
Shields.  Eng. (L.H.) 


T/ie  Whisky  for  Connoisseurs. 

TUCKEY'S 

Ten  Years  Old 

Pure  Malt  Whisky 

per      O//""      ^^'^' 

Case  Free  and  Carriage  Paid. 

Soft,  Mellow,  oM  Pot  Still  Scotch  Whisky. 

Sample  Bottle,  post  free  5/3 

The   Lancet   says;— "It  is   well  adapted   for 

dietetic  purposes,  owing  to  its  purity  and  quality. 

12   Years  Old   Liqueur  Whisky 

60/-  per  doz.    Sample  Bottle  5/6  post  free. 

CHAS.  TUCKEY  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Dept  A.,  8,  Mincing  Lane,  B.C. 
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Illustrated  by  Septimus  E.  Scott 
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I  HARBUTT'S  | 

fPLAY-WAXf 

THAT    beautiful    new    modelling  ^ 

_  material,  absolutely  clean,  and  J 

M.  free  from  oil  or  grease,  can  be  used  by  = 

J  little    convalescents   in    bed,    in    the  | 

^  nursery,  or  in  the  drawing-room  with  J 

I  perfect   safety.     Nothing    better    for  J 

^  modelling  flowers  and  small  animals,  ^ 

3  and  when  a  model  is  finished  it  sets  P 

J  quite  hard  and  can  be  handled  fre-ely.  g 

I    ATTRACTIVE  BOXES,  each  containing  assorted    = 

g  colours,  1/4  and  2/5|  post  free.  ^ 

M.     Or  by  the  lb.  in  any  one  colour,  1/9,   postage  ^d.     = 

I   HARBUTT'S  PLASTICINE,  Ltd.,   | 

I    57,  Bathampton BATH.    | 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllilli 


FURNISH  AT  GASH  PRICES 

A  splendid  selection  of  Bedroom,  Dining,  und  Drawing 

Room  Suites,  Bedsteads,  Carpets,  &c.,  at  remarkably 

low  i>rices.    Being  actual  makers  we  deliver  direct  to  buyers 

at  minimum  cost,  effecting  a  saving  of  quite  25  p.c. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  (No.  26)  POST  FREE 


SAMPLE  VALUE 


This  Solid  Plumed  Oak  Bedstead,  Jacobean 
design,  with  strong  wire  mattress  complete, 
3  ft.  X  6  ft.  6  ins j^    2    0 


Estd.  1842.    Complete  House  M  Furnishers, 
230,   OLD    STREET,     ^    LONDON,  E.G. 

Opposite  Tube  Station. 


I  When  Baby  is 
Teething 


it* 

$^ 

TEETHING  is  a  worry  '0% 
to  many  mothers.  The  j^ 
first  group  should  appear  -JV? 
between  the  sixth  and  eighth  C?«? 
j^  month.  Delay  is  often  a  sign  jJvt 
^j  of  backwardness  in  general  nutrition  r''x\ 
J-Ji^  and  development.  Attention  to 
principles  of  feeding  and  health  is 
imperative.  Give  Baby  something 
hard  to  bite.  The  'Allenburys* 
Rusks  were  introduced  for  this 
purpose;  when  eaten  dry  they 
mechanically  aid  the  cutting  of  teeth 
Babies  reared  on  the  *Allenburys* 
Foods  Nos.  1.  2,  3  and  Rusks  ttl 
y^r*l  thrive  steadily  from  infancy  to  ^t^t 
\{f^       robust  and  healthy  childhood.  ' 


Develop  sound  teeth,  firm  flesh  and 
strong  bones. 

Allen   &    Hanburys  Ltd.,  London. 


fi 

Copyright 


W0^ 


CHOCOLATES  I 
Apricot  Cream  | 


aJie¥ 
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BILLIARDS  FOR  THE  HOME 

THE    "CHALLENGE"    (Patent  No.  22642/12). 

W.  JEL.K8  &  SONS,  the  patentees  of  the  best  and  sunplest  COMBINED  BILLIARD  AND  DINJNG  TABLE  on 

the  market,  have  now  in  stock  500  for  immediate  despatch.  The  simplicity  of  construction  is  one  of  its  greatest 
recommendations.  There  are  no  intricate  mechanical  contrivances  to  get  out  of  order  and  which  constantly  require  an 
expert  to  rectify.  Prices  quoted  are  for  cash,  but  Payment  can  be  spread  over  One  or  Two  V^ears  by  arrangement. 
SPECIFICATION.--Superior  niake,  superbly  polished,  fitted  thick  slate  beds, 
best  low  and  fast  cushions  (built  up  strip),  and  covered  with  a  superfine  cloth. 

ACCESSORIES  include  4  Cues,  Rest, 


SIZES  and   PRICES. 

5  ft.  5  in.  by  2ft.  iiin.  £10     O  O 

6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  6  in.      12  12  0 

7  ft.  4  in.  by  4  fr.  o  in.      15  10  O 

8  ft.  6 in.  by  4  ft.  6 in.      21     O  O 


CDCC  on  application,  our 
rlflll-  Art  Billiard  Cata- 
logue of  everything 
relating  to  Billiard  and 
Bagra  telle  Tables,  all 
sizes. 


Marking  Board,  Rules,  Spirit  Level,  and 
3  ivory  or  Durolite  balls. 

SECOND-HAND  Billiard  Tables  by  all 
the  best  makeis  always  in  stock  at  low 
prices. 
Particulars  post  free. 

POLISH  COLOURS. 

LightMahogany,  Antique 
Mahogany,  Fumed  Oak, 
Full -Grained  Oak,  An- 
tique Oak.     100  in  stock. 

Any,  Table  packed  and 
sent  to  any  part  0/  the 
•world  on  receipt  of  order, 

PORTABLE    BILLIARD  TABLES. 

Same  superior  make   as  our  Combined   Billiard  Dininer 
Table,   Thick   Slate   Beds,   &c. 

ACCESSORIES.— Two    Cues,    Rest,    Marking    Board,    Rules,    Level,   and 
3  Ivory  or  Durolite  Balls. 


4  ft.  4 in.  by  2  ft.  4  in. 

5  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.  10  in. 

6  ft.  4  in.  by  3  ft.  4  in. 


SIZES  and     PRICES. 

.   £3     2  6    I    7  ft.  4  in.  by  3  ft.  10  in.  ...  £5  17  6 

3  10  O        8  ft.  4  in.  by  4  ft.  4 in.     ...  9     O  O 

3  17  6    I    9ft.  6  in.  by  5  ft.  o  in.     ...  14    O  O 


L 


W.  JELKS  &  SONS,  Bm?ardTL1.TeDrrs,  263-275,  HoUowayRd.,  London,  N. 


Telegrams : 


One  minute  from  Holloway  Road  Station  and  Piccadilly  &  Brompton  Tube  Kailway. 
"Jellico,  London."  Telephones:  North  2598,  2599,681. 


CHILPRUFE  hx  CHILDREN 

The  BEST  and  HEALTHIEST  UNDERWEAR 


A  complete  range  of  well-cut  and  daintily 
trimmed  woollies,  including  every  neces- 
sary garment  for  cfiildren  from  infancy 
upwards  —  made  from  '  CHILPRUFE ' 
PURE    WOOL,  beautifully  soft  and  light. 

EASILY  WASHED, 
UNSHRINKABLE, 
&  VERY  DURABLE 


Of  Drapers  and  Outfit- 
ters, or  address  of  nearest 
shop  on  application. 

Your  Draper  will  give  you  a 

copy    of  our   booklet^    which 

is  charmingly  illustrated  with 

studies  of  children  drawn  by  a  Well-J^nown 

artist f  or  we  will  send  direct  on  receipt  of  a 

postcard  mentioning  the  "  JVindsor  Mag." 

THE    CHILPRUFE    MANFG 


Facg  back  of  plate. 


SEE     YOURSELF 


the  benefit 


Beec ham's  Pills 


u/i/l  do  for  you. 


FOR    GOD,    KING,    ANO    COUNTRY. 


THE  CHURCH  ARMY 

has  several  Hundred 

RECREATION   HUTS,   TENTS,  AND   CLUBS 

for  giving  Rest  and  Comfort  to  the  Brave 

MEN    OF    BOTH    SERVICES 

Tf  •  ™®  Camps,  and    in    Flanders,  France,  Malta,  Egypt,  Salonica,  Mesopotamia,  East 

Pwi'iVxrfo'''*  '''^»^-  M<^re  tJ»an  SIXTY  on  the  West  Front  are  actually  UNDER  THE 
^iNhMY  S  SHELL-FIRE.  FORTY-TWO  in  Egypt.  MORE  are  urgently  required.  Huts 
cost  £300;   Tents,  £150;   Equipment,  £100;    Week's  Working,  £5  Abroad,  £2  at  Home. 

eques  crossed  "Barclay's,  a/c  Church  Army,"  payable  to  Prebendary  Carl ile,  D.D.,  Hon.  Chief  Secretary, 
Headquarters,  Bryanston  Street,   Marble  Arch,  W. 


/f  Minute  to  Strop  I 


S9 


clbmak!      ' 

stropping 

(as  illustrMac/') 

(pmplete  withiuperiot 
Vdvet  Hide  Strop, 

IDEAL  FORTHE 
— --TRBNCHES 

Ccmbmation  Outfit 

pdktent  i^utomAtfc  ^     <^ 
:iiroppm^  m^chint. 
superior  Velvet  Hld^ 
strop  with  CLBMAK^ 
'Seven  SpeciAifyseiect^^ 


W^""^- 


70% 


OF  ALL  CUTLERS. 
ST0RE:5  S9  or  from  the 

CLEMAK  RAZORS. 


'^^ 
(-^""^i 


4\'^   U    -^.v  -'  J    4^ 


Moment  to  Clean! 
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